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Morton 


<|[ was in the Natural History Museum at South 
‘| Kensington that I came across him, absorbed in 
contemplation of one of the glass cases that stand 
in the Central Hall, a pale, thin little man, hardly 
middle-aged, but with the prematurely stooping 
shoulders and tired, worn eyes of the scholar. : 

I noticed him first as I passed through the Hall 
on my way to the Library. On my return an 
hour later I was surprised to see him still standing before the same 
case and gazing broodingly at the specimens within. It was the case 
in which are gathered together the most striking examples of what is 
known as Mimicry—that is to say, the unconscious imitation of one 
species by another, whenever some advantage is to be gained thereby 
in the struggle for life. 

I was curious to discover what it was that kept him rooted to this 
particular spot, and, under pretext of an interest in entomology, I crossed 
over to where he stood and glanced covertly at this quaint specimen 
of the human bookworm. 

. “Marvellous, these resemblances, are they not?” I ventured, 
hoping to draw him into conversation. 

He turned to me with a look in which shyness struggled with 
excitement and a desire to talk. 
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“ Indeed they are, sir. Marvellous! marvellous !!” 
Then, with a glance at the notebooks in my hand, he continued : 
- “You, sir, are a student of science, perhaps. You understand 
these things.” He gave a little nervous laugh. “I myself am a victim 
of the good ‘old system of classical education—that is to say, I am 
profoundly ignorant of natural history. All this that I see here is a 
revelation to me.” : 

He turned again to contemplate the case, murmuring softly to 
himself : “ Strange, strange! . . . I wonder . . . Could it be possible ? ” 

Then he burst out again, impulsively: ‘ Look at that fly now,” 
pointing to the specimen of Volucella Bombylaus. ‘ You couldn’t tell 
him from a humble bee, could youz He actually lives, it seems, in 
the bee’s nest. And the poor silly bee thinks him a brother and gives 
him food and lodging! MHere’s another impostor for you. I could 
have sworn he was a wasp. Nothing of the sort. Just a degenerate 
beetle without a beetle’s proper armour. He trades on a borrowed 
prestige. Other creatures see the tawny bands on his body, and leave 
him alone out of respect for a non-existent sting.” 

“ An ass in a lion’s skin,” I said. 

“Yes,” he assented. ‘“ And here you have its complement, a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing. Look at it. Jdolum Diabolicum. Well named, 
indeed! Just a couple of pretty flowers, one would say. But look 
closer, and you see they are part of a great ugly insect. Small flies and 
things come to sip the honey from those pretty flowers, and .Idolum 
Diabolicum makes short work of them. Ugh!” He turned away 
shuddering. 

“Not so very dreadful after all,” I answered, easily. ‘He isn’t 
likely to try to eat you or me.” 

“No,” he answered, “no; he won’t, but... That creature 
calls up strange memories to my mind. I could tell you things that Ze 
He broke off suddenly, with his little nervous laugh. ‘“ What’s the 
good? You would never believe me.” 

“‘ But you have roused my curiosity,” I said. ‘It would be cruel 
to leave it unsatisfied.” 

He turned and looked at me with a hesitating smile. ‘ Perhaps,” 
he said, “ with your knowledge of natural history, you might be able 
to throw some light upon the matter. Let us sit down upon this bench, 
then, and I will tell you my story. 

“* My name is Dell—Lucius Dell ; it may possibly be already familiar 
to you? No, I see that it isnot. As a matter of fact, I have some 
small reputation in a limited circle of archeologists for certain mono- 
graphs | have published on discoveries and excavations among the 
islands of the Greek Archipelago. The events I am about to relate 
to you took place some years ago, when I was still a young man, and 
was wandering amongst those islands with a college friend shortly after 
I left the university. 

“My friend Lacy, who was an adventurous sort of fellow with a 
passion for the sea, had chartered a little yacht—or, to speak more 
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accurately, a large-decked boat; not very smart so far as appearance 
went, but a handy little craft for those waters. The crew consisted 
of our two selves and one hired hand, Anton by name, rather a treasure 
in his way. He knew all the sounds and anchorages among the islands, 
had a profound knowledge of the local customs, myths, and superstitions, 
and was, in addition, a fair cook and not inordinately dirty. 

“There is a tiny, uninhabited island that lies far out at sea, and 
which you would not find marked on an ordinary map of Greece. It 
is really almost better described as a large rock than an island, and 
goes locally by the name of ‘The Maiden’ (Zo Koritsi). It has an 
evil reputation among the superstitious natives, and scarcely a human 
being sets foot upon it from year’s end to year’s end. 

“Lacy was .one day seized with the desire to, explore this little 
island, and, the desire being once entertained, nothing would satisfy 
him but the immediate carrying out of his idea. But we had reckoned 
without Anton. When we told him of our project he flatly refused at 
first to have anything to do with it. The poor fellow seemed absolutely 
‘terrified at the bare notion of landing on the island, and implored us to 
give it a wide berth. However, as he would give no definite reason 
for his fears, beyond some superstitious doggerel about ‘The Maiden’s 
Guests,” we saw no good cause for altering our plans. So, early next 
morning, we sailed across, and, leaving Anton to take care of the yacht, | 
at a safe distance, we rowed ashore in the little dinghy. We beached 
our dinghy on a strip of sand below the rocks, which on this side are 
somewhat steep and bare, and, taking our luncheon in a knapsack, 
started to cross the island. After half-an-hour of rough but not difficult 
walking and scrambling, we crossed the ridge that runs the length of 
the island, and thence made our way down by a smooth and easy descent 
to the other shore. 

‘“‘ There can be few more lovely scenes upon this earth than that 
which lay before us under that bright summer sky. This side of the 
island was no.barren rock, as the other had been, but a perfect natural 
garden. Dwarf pines grew among the rocks on either hand, and the 
grass at our feet was gay with flowers—anemones of every shade and 
colour—crimson, purple, mauve, white and rosy pink. The air was full 
of the hum of insects and the cry of sea-birds. Below us stretched 
the sea, a deep unruffled blue. Out in the bay a school of ‘ dolphins ’ 
played together, a sure sign of fair weather ; and far away in the distance 
could be seen the dim outlines of two larger islands, seeming, by some 
illusion of the atmosphere, to be lifted high out of the water. The 
little bay below us was shut in on the left by a reef of half-submerged 
rocks. At the other horn of the bay, where the cliff rose sheer, a narrow 
strip of golden sand shone invitingly in the sun, an ideal bathing-place. 
Lacy marked th2 spot,and decided to go forthwith and bathe. I was 
more attracted for the moment by a large white stone, looking like a 
tomb or altar, and half-hidden in the long grass. There were Ictters 
upon the stone, but undecipherable bencath the thick growth of lichen 
I was busy cleaning the stone with a large clasp-knife I carried, and. 
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was humming softly to myself, when I became conscious of a sweet, 
distant sound of song. 

“ At first I took it for a woman’s voice, and wondered what chance 
had brought her to this little island. But, as I listened more attentively, 
I doubted. Surely no woman’s voice was ever quite like this. Now 
and again the song would swell out into clear ringing notes that seemed 
to come from all around me; and then, as suddenly, would die away 
to a soft and indescribable sweetness. Nor could that strange, intangible 
melody have been set down in any scale of tones and semitones. 

“ T looked up from my labours with the clasp-knife, and called across 
to Lacy, out on the western horn of the bay: 

“** What’s that curious singing sound ?’ I called. 

“Lacy was just entering the water. He made no answer to my 
shouted question. As I looked at him I was struck.at once by some- 
thing unusual and unnatural in his movements. His head was held 
stiffly and a little forward, his eyes were fixed and staring, his mouth 
slightly opened, and he seemed to grope his way blindly with arms 
stretched out before him, like one walking in his sleep or under a hypnotic 
spell. 

ne I glanced quickly across to the other side of the bay, to the spot 
on which his eyes seemed to be fixed; and then I knew from what 
source came those strange, entrancing sounds. 

“Far out at the end of the reef, that ran out half-submerged into 
the sea, sat the figure of a woman. Her lower limbs were covered by 
the rippling water, from which she seemed but that moment to have 
emerged. For the rest of her slender body, from the hips upward, still 
glistened wet in the bright sunlight as she swayed rhythmically to and 
fro. Her flesh was of a dazzling tairness, in contrast to the long tresses 
of an almost violet black that hung in oozy coils about her shoulders. 
Have you ever watched a woman brushing out her hair? To me there 
is no more graceful sight. But about the sweeping, rhythmic motions 
of this woman there was a more than human beauty, a strange entrancing 
suppleness, as the white gleaming arms swept through the dark ropes of 
hair. And at each sweep of the hand—or was it a comb? I could not 
see clearly at that distance—came that same sweet eery accompaniment 
of song that had first struck “upon my ears. 

“As I stood and gazed upon her, I felt a sort of fascination stealing 
over me, a sense of gradual subjection to some mesmeric power. She 
was facing straight across the bay, and her eyes were fixed upon poor 
Lacy, so that I did not meet the full gaze of those deep, shining, un- 
blinking eyes at that moment. x Had they first been turned upon me, 
I should not be sitting by you now and telling you this story. 

“ While I continued to look upon her, half-fascinated and half- 
reluctant, Lacy had been blindly wading, swimming, and stumbling 
across the bay. Thus he came suddenly within the circle of my vision. 

“As he drew near her with wavcring steps, I saw her sway forward 
with outstretched arms, and clasp him to her body in a fierce, hungry 
embrace. I have a fancy that I saw him shudder as he felt her contact ; 
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but I do not remember 
it all very clearly. For 
the fascination was upon 
me too; and I, too, had 
rushed madly down the 
beach, and leapt into the 
water, hat, boots, coat and 
all, still holding the great 
knife in my hand. 

“But. ere I had 
covered half the interven- 
ing distance, the spell had 
fallen from me. Those 
strange rhythmic move- 
ments had ceased ; the 
song had died away. It 
was not enchantment, but 
horror, that now urged me 
on—horror and fear for the 
fate of my friend. 

“For, even as I ap- 
proached, the slender body 
seemed to have swollen to 
a gross shapelessness ;_ the 
rosy delicacy of the flesh 
had deepened to a dark 
and angry red. And, still 
encircled by her arms, 
motionless and white—oh, 
so white by contrast—lay 
the body of my’ friend. And “HIS LIMP, LIFELESS BODY SEEMED TO BE NO HEAVIER 
now I was close upon them, THAN A CHILD’s.” 
and my last illusions fell 
from me. This was no wholesome human flesh at all, but some loathly, 
slug-like creature, apeing a woman down to the water’s edge, and below—a 
mere mollusc clinging to the rocks. The arms that had waved so grace- 
fully in the distance appeared now as long, boneless things, flattened 
at the ends into the rude semblance ot a human hand. The long, dark 
ropes of hair were but soft and slimy tentacles, such as wave to and 
fro above the sea-anemone. But, most horrible, of all was the face. 
What words of mine will convey to you the dreary dreadfulness of that 
ghastly travesty of the human features, unlit and unwarmed by one 
trace of human soul or human kindliness ?, Perhaps you have experienced 
a faint reflection of the feeling as you gazed at some rudely-carved idol, 
some crude waxwork figure at a country fair, or the vilely-painted 
efigy of the Tattooed Lady outside the showman’s booth. Sick with 
loathing and with half-averted head, I rushed forward and plunged the 
long knife I carried deep into the monster’s breast. A stream of blood 
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rushed spouting from the wound, and in an instant, from the head 
downwards, I was one mass of gore. I had struck deep, and the 
knife had got well home. Alas! it was poor Lacy’s blood that gushed 
forth upon me. 

“In a frenzy of madness, I seized the head by its slimy, slippery 
tentacles, and literally sawed it from its trunk. 

“‘The arms relaxed, the lower body loosed its grip upon the rocks, 
and the whole trunk collapsed like a rent balloon, and slid away with 
a few convulsive movements into the deep water beyond. The head, 
with staring eyes and with lips still feebly sucking, remained in my 
hand. I was no Perseus to hold it as a weapon against my enemies. 
I flung the head far out to sea, and turned to look for Lacy. 

“He lay outstretched upon the water beside me, paler than death, 
his head deep sunk, and the rest of his body floating high upon the 
surface. He was a tall, big-built man ;~.but his limp and lifeless body, 
as I bore it to the shore, seemed to me no heavier than a child’s. It 
was actually sucked dry of blood. I even managed to struggle back 
to our boat across the island with my burden. I have heard that our 
seemingly solid bodies are really but sponges full of moisture. That 
may account for the ease with which I carried him. J do not know. 
In the strange, exalted state I then was in, it is likely that I might have 
lifted loads that would be quite beyond my ordinary strength. 

““T collapsed when I reached the yacht, and for many weeks after- 
wards lay prostrate and hardly conscious of what went on around me. 
The inquiry into poor Lacy’s death took place while I was still in that 
state, so that the only evidence was that of the seaman, Anton, who 
seems to have invented a story of his own out of a few incoherent utter- 
ances of mine, a story that did not even remotely resemble the true 


facts.” 
. * * * * * * * 


He paused, and turned shyly towards me. Perhaps he was used 
to the polite, incredulous smile of those who heard his story. 

“ And so,” I said, “ you think this may have been another example 
of Mimicry, such as we were looking at in the case behind us?” 

** Yes; that was my idea. And, indeed, it is scarcely more strange 
than some of those. Tell me now—without committing yourself to an 
acceptance of my story—what could this thing have been? ” 

“T can hardly say,” I answered. “One of the higher molluscs, 
perhaps; some distant cousin of the octopus, or, more likely, of the 
squid.” 

“* And the song?” he asked. ‘‘ What do you make of that?” 

“Tt could hardly have been vocal,” I said. ‘‘ But, on the other 
hand, there are plenty of ‘ instrumental’ musicians in the animal world— 
the cricket, for instance. I think the sounds you heard might have 
been produced from the tentacles by the action you mistook for 
combing’ the hair.” 

With that we parted with mutual expressions of pleasure at our 
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meeting. As I left the Museum, I turned and looked back. He was 
peering once more at Idolum Diabolicum. 

‘Of course he may be a madman,” I said to myself; ‘ but, after 
all, there is a good deal of antecedent probability for his story. There 
must be some foundation in fact for those old Greek legends of sirens 
with enchanting song, and gorgons whose gaze froze men to stone, and 
for the persistent stories of the— ne - 


** Mermaid fair, 
Singing alone, 
Combing her hair 
Under the sea, 
In a golden curl 
With a comb of pearl, 
On a throne.’ 


TO ORDER 


A TRIOLET 


By G. D. Lyncu 


A triolet 

You bid me write, 
But I regret 

A triolet 

“I never yet 

Have mastered quite ; 
A triolet 

You bid me write. 


This form of verse 
Requires some skill, 
It must be terse 
This form of verse 
Which I'll rehearse 
To please you, still 
This form of verse 
Requires some skill. 


Thus it is writ. 
A poor conceit, 
Devoid of wit, 
Thus it is writ, 
All, bit by bit, 
Until complete, 
Thus 1s it writ. 
A poor conceit. 
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é sno at sat at the far end 
of an Aerated Bread shop, 
with an empty coffee cup 

in front of him. He took lumps of 

sugar from the basin, and arranged them on the 
cloth in a neat pyramid, regardless of the 
displeased glances cast at him from time to time 
by waitresses and customers alike. The pyramid 
being completed by addition of one carefully selected lump to the summit, 

Cassidy laid his arms on the table, and stared thoughtfully at his fingers, 

which were stained at the tips by some dark-brown substance. He was 

thirty-six or forty, fair-complexioned, with a yellow moustache «slightly 
up-turned, and light eyes of singular penetration. He muttered to himself 
from time to time,’still looking down at those discoloured finger-tips. 

Before long a girl came in, and sat down at the adjoining table. 
She smiled at Cassidy—they were friends of some years standiag—and 
proceeded to order cutlets. 

** Cutlets,” she remarked to him in an under-tone, “have a fair 
amount of bone. Not much, certainly—still, better than nothing.” 

Cassidy nodded. Miss Price ordered coffee to follow, and having 
done so, stared fixedly at the pyramid of sugar. 

“Oh, sorry!” said Cassidy at last, following the direction of her 
eyes; and he proceeded to put the lumps back one by one into the 
basin. ‘“‘ Well, how are the cats ?” 

“Scratching worse than usual,” said Miss Price cheerfully. For 
three years she had been secretary to a Women’s Club, yet in spite of 
that onerous post, retained a certain gay defiance. “I expect,” she 
continued, adding sugar to her coffee, “ this weather makes their paws 
damp, and irritates them.” 

She finished her cutlets, and, opening an envelope, put the two 
bones inside. 

“T used to feelshy about keeping bones,” she explained to Cassidy 
during’ this process, “ people stare so, But it’s-almost second nature 
now. The other day I heard on old lady say she wished she had teeth 
like mine! Well, this is my last day at the Club, thank Heaven!” 

“ What!” said Cassidy, taken aback. 
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“Tm leaving. Oh, didn’t I tell you? Well, three 
years, you know—three years is long enough to have sharp 
claws stuck into you without a break.” 

“ You never told me.’ 

“Oh, didn’t I? Must have forgotten, I suppose.” 

“Are you going to take another secretaryship ?” 

“ At the Greek Calends,” said Cicely Price. 

What will you do then ?” 

“T wonder, too!” she remarked cheerfully. “ But 
let’s talk about something more interesting. - How is the 
dye getting on?” 

Cassidy tilted a spoon and fork one against the 
other. Falling with a clatter, they made an old lady at 
the next table start nervously. 

“Oh, the dye’s pretty well BeRred, ” said he, and stared once more 
at those brown finger tips. “TI say! who is that Jady near the door— 
the one with red in her hat?” 

Cicely Price turned round. 

“Why, good gracious! that’s Miss Grant. I used to be at school 
with her, and she belongs to our Club. I didn’t know she was back in 
town.” 

“I’ve seen her somewhere,” said Cassidy thoughtfully. 

“Oh, very likely. She used to be rather a good hand at chemistry. 
I don’t know what she is doing now, though. You’ve probably met 
her at some scientific pow-wow or other ? ” 

“I wish I could remember,” said Cassidy, and stared across the 
room. 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Cicely Price impatiently—not knowing 
that, on the contrary, it mattered a good deal—“ Let her alone! I 
want to hear about the dye. Is it really ready ?” 

“ Well, I fancy so,” said Cassidy, looking away from the lady with 
red in her hat. 

“Goodness !”—the girl stared at him with wide, bright eyes— 
“Oh, aren’t you nearly wild with excitement i ? Ishould want to dance 
and yell if I were you!” 

“I’m not often excited,” said the inventor placidly, “and I certainly 
don’t feel any inclination to dance or yell because of a new dye. I'd 
warn you if that was the case.” 

“ That’s what I detest so about you!” said Miss Price, who was of 
another temperament, and whose dark eyes flashed impatience at the 
unmoved Cassidy. “ You're so frightfully matter-of-fact. You've no 
business to be an inventor at all. I should get ever so much more good 
out of it all than you do. It’s a real shame!” 

** How about a partnership ?” asked Cassidy. He did not look at 
her, but began taking out the lumps of sugar again, one by one. 

“Oh, Mr. Cassidy! leave that sugar alone, for goodness gracious 
sake! The waitress will put poison in your soup to-morrow. Now tell 
me about the invention—quick ! ” - 
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“ T'll tell you as much as you can understand,” 
amended Cassidy, and plunged forthwith into a 
technical discussion of which she grasped not a 
word. But at sight of: the little piece of paper 
which he drew at length from his pocket book, her 
face flushed, and her eyes shone. 

“It’s all on that? all on that ?” she cried 
breathlessly. “ Fancy! a piece of paper worth 
hundreds of pounds ! ” 

~“ Yes, that’s the formula.” 

Suppose you had your pocket picked on the 
way home? Awful thought! But you’ve got 
another copy ?” 

He laughed. 

“Tm not likely to forget anything on that 
paper! But I shouldn’t care to lose it, all the same.” 

“ T’ll see you don’t lose it,” said Miss Price with an elfish smile. She. 
folded up the slip of paper, and put it in her pocket. “ll keep it for 
you. Gracious! I feel two inches taller already !” 

“You can have it till we leave here.” ; 

“No longer? I declare you’re growing cautious in your old age. 
Why mayn’t I take it home? I’d be frightfully careful.” 

“Your pocket might be picked. And there’s another fellow on the 
track of this same dye—it’s been neck and neck between us, so far. 
You’ve heard of Drew and Cathcart—the manufacturers? Well,-the 
firm will make an offer to the first man who brings in that formula. 
First come, first paid, you see.” 

“ Drew and Cathcart have bought the invention ?” 

“ Yes, practically. I’m taking them my formula to-morrow.” 

“ And it’ll mean a fortune?” said Miss Price, staring at him with 
eyes more bright than ever. 

“Well, something comfortable, at any rate. Do you feel inclined 
to steal that piece of paper, and sell it to Hornby ?” 

“‘ Who’s he?” 

“The other fellow. He’s been working on the dye, too.” 

*“T’m sorry for Mr. Hornby. It must be pretty hard to see someone 
else win—perhaps just by a day or two.” 

“The fortune of war. Well, let’s have that paper back.” 

She smiled wickedly. 

“Presently. I’m debating whether I shall let Mr. Hornby look at 
it first. By-the-bye, P’ve had a proposal.” 

“* A what?” 

“A proposal, you great bear! Is that so wonderful? You're a 
kind of father confessor, you see—which is the reason I tell you these 
little things. It’s from a man I’ve known ever so long; he wanted me 
to say ‘yes’ before, but I put him off a year, and now the time is up. 
He was coming to London, but he’s had a fall out hunting, so—if I mean 
‘yes ’°—I’m to go down to-morrow, and stay with his mother.” 
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“Oh, are you?” 
. . What’s the fellow’s 
name ? ” 

“ Brading. Arthur 
Chester Brading. 
They’re expecting me 
to-morrow.” 

“They are, are 
they? Do you mean 
to go?” 

“‘ They’re charming 
people.” said Cicely 
Price pensively. 

“ Are you going ?” 

“JT really haven’t 
quite settled. But I 
though you might like 
‘to know about. it, as 
we’ve been quite good 
friends, haven’t we? 
Heavens! is that two 
o'clock? The cats will 
claw me to death! 
Good-bye.” 

She was off ;_ whirl- 
ing down the room, and 
into the street. Not 
until she had been out 
of sight for five minutes 
or more did Cassidy ls ‘© * REALLY, SAID MISS GRANT 
remember the formula x CARELESSLY,” 
in her pocket. For the , 
vision of Arthur Chester Brading had affected him disagreeably. He felt 
that, as a class, hunting men who could not remain upon their horses 
were singularly unnecessary. 

Cicely Price stopped for one moment to bestow her bones upon a 
skeleton-like dog who crept out of an alley to meet her; then hurried 
on, flushed and breathless. As she opened the door of het office, the 
lady with red in her hat came out behind. 

“ Why, Edith!” exclaimed Miss Price, “I didn’t know you were 
coming back to London so soon. Have you got a post ?” ° 

“Yes at Mr. Hornby’s.” 

“Mr. Hornby’s? That’s queer!” 

“Why queer?” said Miss Grant tartly, and received no answer. 
“¢ By-the-bye, I saw you in the A.B.C. just now, but you seemed very 
much engaged.” 

“Oh, I was talking to Mr. ee He’s an old friend.” 

“Not the Mr. Cassidy ? ” 
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*T don’t know. The inventor.” 

“ Really ?” said Miss Grant carelessly, taking off her gloves. She 
was some years older than her school friend, with mouse-coloured hair, 
and a thin, pale face. “I believe he’s trying 
to invent a new dye.” 

“Trying! Not much trying about it!” 

“Indeed? I always fancied cleverer 
men than he were on the track of that dye.” 

Cicely Price, struck to sudden remembrance 
of the formula, patted her coat pocket proudly. 

“That’s as may be,” she said, “ but Mr. 
Cassidy has won—this time.” 

“You mean he’s got a formula com- 

leted ? ” 

Cicely nodded. A sudden flush rose to Miss Grant’s face, then 
faded again, leaving her more white than ever. 

“ And I suppose he was telling you all about it, in the A.B.C. ? ” 

“Oh, yes. I know about it.” 

“Or as much as he thought good to tell,” Miss Grant corrected 
herself. 

“J don’t know about that,” replied the other haughtily, “ but at 
any rate I’ve got the formula here.” 

The temptation had been irresistible, but she repented the words 
as soon as they were uttered. 

“‘ He’s very trustful.” 

“‘ He’s very careless,” said Cicely, and hit the mark more nearly. 
Miss Grant turned away into the reading-room, and it is to be feared 
that her friend looked after her with something nearly approaching a wink. 

“Mr. Hornby must play second fiddle for once!” she murmured, 
and turned to her accounts. 

In the reading-room, Miss Grant took up a paper and sat for five 
minutes motionless, staring at an advertisement for shooting boots. 
Then she left the Club, and took a “bus to the laboratory where Hornby 
worked. In a little back room which served her for an office she 
sat down at a table, and began to open some letters, one or two needed 
answers, which she typed, and laid aside for her employer’s signature. 
A few minutes later, Hornby himself came in—a good-looking man of 
forty. Miss Grant glanced up, and again colour crept into her white 
face. She adored Hornby, with the pent-up passionate devotion of a 
lonely woman, and Hornby was sublimely unconscious of the fact. 

He had proved, so far, a considerate employer, and Miss Grant had 
never yet heard a harsh word from him. But to-day he spoke with 
unusual irritation. 

“Look here! those notes I gave you to copy are incorrect from 
beginning to end. The most careless work I’ve ever seen. It’s cost 
me a whole morning to put them straight, and I can’t afford that— 
time’s money just now. Ifit happens again, we shall have to make other 
arrangements.” 


2% 
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*“*DO YOU UNDERSTAND ?’ 
SAID HORNBY, ANGRILY,’ 


She was silent. 

“Do you understand ?” said Hornby angrily. 

“Tm sorry,” she said, and her voice quivered ominously. 

“Oh, Lord!” muttered Hornby with irritation, and banged the 
office door behind him. ‘ Lord!” he cried again outside, “ who in their 
senses would employ a woman clerk! If ever I have one again... .!” 

In the secretary’s office, letters and notes lay neglected. Miss 
Grant rested her aching head on her. hands; the slow tears trickled 
down her cheeks, and fell onthe keys of the type writer. She adored 
Hornby—after five years with an exacting, ill-tempered old lady, his 
tule was Heaven—and Hornby threatened to dismiss her. Those hours 
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in the office, listening for his footstep, hearing his rare words of com- 
mendation, standing near him as he signed the letters—all these were 
the only glimpses of happiness in her grey and dreary life. It would 
break her heart to leave . . . she could not leave ! 

Feverishly she began to type-write again. Ah! if she could only 
guess what Mr. Cassidy had discovered—could think of the missing link 
in the formula—dismissal need never be hers. The thought crept back, 
and back again—would not be suppressed. She pictured herself dis- 
covering the secret; saw the gleam ot gratitude in Hornby’s eyes; 
felt her hand grasped, heard his cordial voice... . 

Dreaming of the future, she forgot the past ; and smiled while the 
keys of the typewriter still were wet. 

The correspondence was finished in half an hour, and, gathering the 
sheets together, Miss Grant smiled happily again, still lost in dreams. 
Then she was struck to sudden remembrance of Hornby’s angry—“ Oh, 
Lord!” and shivered. Perhaps her eyes were still red; she peered at 
the looking-glass, and decided that they were. It would be better for 
her not to see Hornby again just yet; the assistant should take the 
letters to be signed. Miss Grant rang the bell, and gave them to him; 
then leaned back in-her chair, dreaming still. If she could guess—just 
guess !—the missing link in the formula; the secret so soon to be dis- 
closed. Again she saw Hornby’s startled face; heard his rare words of 
praise. Smiling still, she put on her hat. Down the passage cantered 
the assistant. 

“You’ve put the wrong names to every blessed letter!” he 
whispered. ‘“ The gov’nor’s just coming. -He’s in an awful stew!” 

To himself—but Miss Grant caught the words—“ It’ll be the sack, 
I reckon.” 

Miss Grant shrank back as though she had been struck. The 
assistant vanished, and she stood for a moment irresolute, with beating 
heart, and quivering face. Dismissal! She would never see his face 
again—never hear the voice she dreamed of day and night. Grey and 
dreary stretched the years before her—interminable, unbearable. Terri- 
fied out of all reason, Edith Grant fled out of the room, and down the 
passage to the hall door. Behind, she heard Hornby’s raised voice— 
“Miss Grant! Miss Grant! Harris! where’s Miss Grant ? ” 

She fled down the street, and towards the Club, knowing that unless 
by some miracle she could gain possession of the formula, her days as 
Hornby’s secretary were numbered—numbered 
by that mad flight. 

Meanwhile, Cicely Price sat in her little office, 
and hummed a song. She thought of Arthur 
Chester Brading, and incidentally of Cassidy ; 
wondering how she could return the formula 
safely. Posts were too uncertain. Every now — 
and again she put her hand to her pocket—it was a chilly day, and 
she had not taken her coat off—feeling for the slip of paper. Then her 
thoughts went back to Arthur Chester Brading, and she felt a twinge 
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of remorse. For out of London, iust at present, Miss Price did not 
mean to go. 

She Jooked up from an account book at last, to see Edith Grant 
standing in the hall. 

“Why, Edith!” she cried, starting up, “ what 
on earth is the matter? Do you feel faint? 
Here, come and sit down, and I’ll fetch you some- 
thing.” 

She pulled the other woman into the little 
| office. Miss Grant smiled wanly. 

“It’s all right. I’m better now. May I stay 
just a minute ? I’ve been hurrying too much. No, 
thank you, I really won’t have anything.” 

She leaned back in her chair, and her eyes wandered to Miss Price’s 
coat pocket. 

“* Stay as long as you like,” said Cicely, “ I must just finish this page 
of accounts—you don’t mind ?” 

She took up her pen, and began to check the figures. Just then, a 
bell rang violently, and with an exclamation the secretary jumped to her 
feet. 

“Goodness! that’s the Committee meeting—I’d clean forgotten 
it! They won’t give me a penny of salary at this rate! I must simply 
fly!” 

a Oh, wait a minute! ”—Miss Grant half started up— The back 
of your coat is all muddy. You must have rubbed against something. 
Pll brush it off.” 

**Can’t wait!” cried Miss Price. “ Here!” 

She flung off her coat, and tossed it towards the other. Miss Grant 
held the coat, and with it the formula, in her nerveless hands. She was 
very white; her face twitched in a curious manner. Hastily she felt in 
each pocket, until her fingers touched the piece of paper. . 

“ Tt wouldn’t mean anything to me if I did read it,” she whispered, 
but her throat felt dry, “I couldn’t understand the signs. It would 
mean nothing to me.” 

She drew the paper out, and, having once seen it, knew that the 
secret was branded on her memory for ever. Hornby’s grounding in 
chemistry had been more thorough than she knew . . . she did under- 
stand; and in her hands lay the new dye, completed. The formula 
atter all, was remarkable for its simplicity—a word from her, and Hornby, 
too, would have the secret. 

Still very white, but trembling no longer, Miss Grant folded the 
paper and put it back. But she had forgotten about the mud at the 
back of the coat, and when a minute later Miss Price rushed in, she 
started. 

“I want my coat!” said Cicely briefly. “Is it all right?” She 
looked at the back. “ You got the mud off very neatly,” she said, 
“* Where did you find a brush ? ” 

“I did it without.” 
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The women looked steadily into each other’s eyes. Without another 
word Miss Price slipped on her coat, and went away. Not until she was 
out of sight, did she feel in her pocket, and assure herself that the formula 
was safe. 

Sitting where Cicely had left her, Edith Grant fought her battle, but 
since she cared for Hornby more than for Heaven and earth together, — 
it was a half-hearted battle.’ She got up five minutes later, went out of 
the Club, and took a ’bus Citywards, to Hornby’s laboratory. 

Meanwhile Cicely guessed the truth. Indeed, so far as was possible, 
she knew it; and, knowing it, blamed Miss Grant less bitterly than she 
blamed herself. But even blame and remorse were forced to stand 
aside ; all her efforts, all her wits, were concentrated upon the saving of 
Cassidy’s secret. 

Now she knew relentlessness for the first time, and in spite of a 
curious lack of personal anger against Miss Grant, would willingly have 
kept that lady a prisoner on bread and water for days, or weeks if need 
be, had such a course been practicable. But it was not practicable— 
appeal to Miss Grant would be useless too—there remained only to 
fight with what weapons she possessed. 

That evening Cicely took a ’bus to Hornby’s laboratory, and learnt 
from the porter that Mr. Hornby had left at five. 

Hearing this she muttered “Thank God!” and knew that the 
most pressing danger was over. For it was half-past five when Miss Grant 
had offered to brush her coat. Further, she learnt that Hornby had 
motored down into the country, and would not be back in London until 
next morning. 

“Can I see Miss Grant ? ” she asked. 

“‘Miss Grant was here half an hour ago, wanting Mr. Hornby, but 
she’s left-now. No, I don’t know her address.” 

“Do you know Mr. Hornby’s ?” 

The porter did not, and Cicely, walked thoughtfully away. It was 
practically impossible that Miss Grant should tell Hornby the secret 
before morning. That she would ultimately tell it Cicely never doubted, 
and again blamed Miss Grant less for lack of honour than 
she blamed herself for carelessness. Which was the more 
remarkable, because in most cases her code of honour was a 
stringent one. i! 

After leaving the laboratory, she hailed a hansom, and | 
drove to Cassidy’s rooms, there learnt that Cassidy also was \ 
out of town, and was not expected back until- eleven or 
twelve. Cicely realised that to leave a note would be useless 
_ —Cassidy might laugh at the whole affair, and take no steps 

at all to close with the manufacturer’s offer more speedily. 
It was necessary to see him; see and explain. She went 
back; spent 4 sleepless night, and at half-past seven the next morning 
was at the door again. 

Cassidy had not returned to town. Until nine she waited, and the 
hours seemed eternity. At a quarter-past nine, she heard Cassidy’s 


‘“ HE FOUND HER SITTING BY THE FIRE, WHITE-FACED, 
WITH DARK SHADOWS UNDER HER EYES.” 


Step outside the door. He found her sitting by the fire, white-faced, 
with dark shadows under her eyes. 

“My dear girl! Anything wrong with Arthur Chester ? ” 

Hastily, feverishly, she began to explain; taking the crumpled 
eee of paper from her pocket as she did so, and throwing in on the 
table. 

“It’s my fault—all my fault!” she wailed, “ but you must go to 
Drew and Cathcart quickly! Quickly! Do you hear?” 

Cassidy looked at her, unmoved, 
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“Had any breakfast ? ” 

She stamped her foot with impotent rage. 

“You must go straight to Drew, and tell him you’ve got the secret 
of ‘the dye. Tell him you're the first. Are you ready? Let’s start 
now, then. Oh, it’s almost half-past nine ! ” 

The bewildered Cassidy found himself walking down the street. 

“My dear child!” he remonstrated at last, interrupting Miss 
Price’s wild‘lamentations, “ you’re making a mountain out of a mole-hill. 
You really are. Hornby’s a decent fellow; he’d never dream of using 
information obtained in such a manner!” 

“Oh, he will! He will! You don’t understand—you men. She'll 
make it seem all right—say she invented the formula herself, or dreamt 
it, or something. Of course he'll never know the truth; he’ll believe 
it was her own idea. You don’t in the least understand ! ” 

“No!” said Cassidy somewhat grimly, “ You’re right. I don’t 
understand.” 

She clutched his arm. 

“You must go to Drew at once!” she cried. “At once! before 
Mr. Hornby comes back. There’s time still !” 

“You really think she will give him the formula ? ” 

“Think! I know it! Oh, go!” 

You seem to know a lot about it,” said Cassidy, and stared at her 
thoughtfully. 

Her hands fell from his arm. She looked across the silent street, 
and colour crept into her white face. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, with a note of bitterness that Cassidy had never 
heard from her before, “ I know enough about it. Women are all alike, 
in one way.” 

“Are they? I shouldn’t have thought it. I can’t imagine you, 
for instance, doing a thing like that.” 

“Can’t you? But I can imagine myself doing it!” she said, again 
with that note of bitterness. ‘I don’t blame her—no, I haven’t a bit 
of blame for her!” Then, struck to sudden recollection—“ Oh, go! 
You'll be too late.” 

Cassidy looked at her. . 

‘“* Now I wonder,” he said, thoughtfully, ‘‘ what would make you 
do a thing like that. . . . I wonder why you don’t blame her ? ” 

She stamped her foot upon the pavement. 

“ You’ve only half an hour!” she cried. ‘ Suppose Mr. Hornby 
gets to the manufacturer’s first ! ” 

“ By-the-way,” said Cassidy, “‘ how’s Arthur Chester ?” 

‘Will you never go?” 

“How is he?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know!” she cried in exasperation. ‘ How should I 
know ?” 

“ Are you going down there to-day ?” 

“I don’t know, I tell you! Well, then, yes ! ” she cried out passion- 
ately. “Yes! Yes! Yes! Now will you go?” 
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“ The fellow’s still waiting, is he ? ” 

“Oh, what does it matter?” . 

Cassidy stared at the pavement; then raised his eyes. 

“ Will. you marry me?” he said. 

“No! No! Look at the clock! Oh, you'll never get there” 

“So you don’t like me? Like the other fellow better ?” 

* Will you never go ? ” 

* Like the other fellow better ? ” 

She put out her hands, and tried with all her’strength to push him 
down the street. 

“Qh, go!” she cried, in a last wild appeal. “Marry you! [ve 
ruined your chance of a fortune! Marry you? Do you think I'll ever 
speak to you, or see you, again ?” 

Turning, with quivering lips he could not see, she fled from him, 
down a narrow turning, and so out of sight. 

Cassidy looked at the church clock; it was five minutes to ten. 
Drew’s office lay to the left, and with it a possible fortune ; to the right, 
was the dim outline of the hunting fellow. 

Cassidy hesitated—when questioned later, he never denied that for 
an instant he hesitated. 

Then he took the right-hand turning. 


NIGHT IN BRITTANY 


By R. G. CHanpLerR 


Stars !—a rapt silence—bushed deligh3, 

Earth-scented darkness of the night, 

And long lanes winding, dimly white, 
The day has fled! 


High arching spreads the solemn sky, 

Now day has fled. 
August—remote—infinity—o’erhead, 
The stars—while dark earth dreaming lies— 
Gaze like a thousand angel eyes— 

Far—far o’erhead ! 


SERGEANT—RAK. . 


When I left the Regiment, the last I saw of my command they were firing three 
volleys over the open grave of Sergeant Nevisson; then the train crossed the Vaal 
River (15, XII., ’02), and I saw no more of the Battery. I wonder is Nevisson tired 
of doing nothing (15, X., ’04) ? 


I lay in my coffin and heard them come— 
Rattle of gunwheels—clatter of hoofs. 
And a thrill ran over my form long numb, 
And the lips that would cry “ good-bye” were dumb— 
No more to praise nor utter reproofs. 
And one and another came in to see, 
And look their last on a comrade’s face, 
And they bore me out, who late trod free, 
And that—oh, that was the end o? Me! 
Then they took me down to the Silent Place. 


Stx black steeds! (and my soul’s a-parch)— 
Union ‘fack ! (and my bheart’s a-swell)— 
Arms reversed, and the slow Dead March, 
Down to the graveyard’s flow ry arch— 
Adieu now, Gun I have served so well ! 


Ay, this is the honour I hoped to have— 
“ Died of wounds,” and a long Last Post. 
Sergeant of Gunners— one of the brave,” 
Laid below in a soldier’s grave— 
This is the honour I craved for most. 


But the grave is lone, and the grave is damp 

And my ghost must wander to air its sheet 

And I long for the lights of the soldiers’ camp, 

And the sound of the GUNS, and the horses’ tramp... 
Hark! now I can hear the brave shod feet— 
(Nay !—only a dead man’s dream-heartbeat) / 


(In Explanation of The Illusions of Moonlight, The Whisper of the Forest, . 
and The Dawn-Mist.) 


“I am the Headless Horseman 
Who rides alone—alone ! 
In the ghost-moonlight of the Summer night 
When the World 1s all my own.” 


—(The World ts all his own—* dear lass !” 

But he sighs the long night through, 

As by glade and stream he doth ride and dream, 
For his dreams are all of you /) 


“T am the Silent Horseman 
Who glides beneath the stars— 
Ob! Hear the song of a Whispered Wrong 
In the deep of the dark belars.” 


—(The heart of the dark belars— dear heart!” 
Where the wind-ghosts rustle through, 

He hears them tell of the witch’s spell 

That keeps him far from you /) 


“TI am the Lonely Horseman 
Whose steed is misty-grey— 
We cross the plain with a slack-held rein 


At the dappling call o’ Day.” 


—(The dappling call 0” Day—* dear love !”— 
When the hills rise big and blue, 

For a moment’s space shall he see your face— 
“ Dear love!” But you fade from view /) 


a — 


YE MILDEWED-DWEJLERIN THE-TOWN, 


FCB 


Ye mildewed Dweller-in-the-Town, whose brain 
Is shrivelled like a walnut in its shell, 

What know you of Real Life’s exquisite pain ? 
How shall you comprehend the thrills of hell? 


At that Last Muster on the Fudgment Day 
My Sins shall tap my shoulder where I sleep. 
Then to be drafted with the Goats I pray,— 
Bah—Muttonhead ! Who'd wish to be a SHEEP ? 


And though I’ve sought your “ towrat”’* for the nonce, 
I could not sit imprisoned in a town 
For all the gilt in Glory ; I would hence 


And weave wild oats to make Romance a crown. 


What life is this for one whos been far-forth— 

Who's smelt the flames o Freedom, and who’s known 
Red Danger in the stockyards of the north, 

Or Fortune whither dips the golden sun ? 


My heart is cramped, for here’s but little room 
To speed one’s fancy to a fitting goal.— 
Ab, let me dream within the myall-gloom 
W bere starbright thoughts sweet canter o'er my soul. 


Or let me ride the forest and the range— 

W here “ cleanskin”+ will-o’-wisps run all unclaimed, 
And herd with echoes wild and visions strange 

And brumby} thoughts that never can be tamed ! 


I'd wheel the lot within the stockyard wings— 

(Leave old Convention bleeding, where, he fell )— 
Then mount the saddle of the Rover Kings, 

And spur each bucking fancy on to Hell! 


* Locality. + Unbranded. t Wild horse. 


By DUFFIELD 
BENDOALL 


{LLUSTRATED BY FLORENCE. BAISLOR _ _ 


MONG the wilds of Africa, 
far from civilisation and 
refinement, one meets 

with a wonderful institution in 
the bush telegraph. By means 
of this, news is passed across 
country at an amazing speed, 
for the native boy-runners are 
both swift and enduring. The news travels, too, in all directions ; 
there*is no need to fear that the wire should be cut, there is no 
headquarters, no red tape, and no delay. Swiftly and silently the word 
goes along, news of strange arrivals, of big game afoot, of battle and 
murder and of sudden death. 

This institution has its equal in the more civilised parts of the 
world. Throughout the heart of our great cities—of London, Paris 
and New York—news of a specially interesting kind filters its way by 
well-worn and familiar channels. Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that the details of a big purchase of jewellery in Regent Street are often 
discussed, the same afternoon, by people in no way connected with the 
buyer or the seller ; it may be in a small public-house on the East India 
Road—it may be in a semi-detached villa in St. John’s Wood. No 
one knows how the news passes; it would be almost impossible to 
trace the channels in the sub-world through which it makes its way. 
But that it does pass—secret and silent—is an undoubted fact, and the 
present story bears testimony to that fact in no uncertain manner. 

It was on an afternoon in March, that Lord Ernest left Challice’s 
shop in Regent Street at half-past three. As he walked slowly along 
the shady side of the street, no casual passer-by would have suspected 
that he carried in his waistcoat pocket four large rubies for which he 
had just paid Mr. Challice twenty thousand pounds. The history of 
those four rubies was very interesting. It is enough to say that they 
had once adorned the person of a semi-independent ruler in North- 
West India, who was found by his servants one morning neatly strangled, 
in a peculiarly effective way, and that some six weeks later they were 
cut from the body of a dead Pathan in one of the rabbit-warren mazes 
at the back of the largest bazaar in Calcutta. These two facts alone 
would be sufficient to give the stones a peculiar interest in the eyes of 
most people. Lord Ernest himself knew these facts—and several others 
of an unusual nature—in the history of the rubies. But, as I said before, 
there was no trace in his impassive features of any emotion. 
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So, too, emotionless and unexcited, he sat an hour later in the bow- 
window of the smoking-room at his club, overlooking the Green Park, 
with the evening paper in his hand and a glass of mineral-water—his 
usual drink—at his elbow, But it was ignorance alone that enabled 
him to sit thus; had he known that within a mile of him the details 
of his purchase were being eagerly discussed by two of the most notorious 
scoundrels in London, even the imperturbable Lord Ernest Sinclair 
would hardly have been able to maintain his accustomed calm. 

Yet the fact was true that the thieves’ telegraph had been working. 
The news of Lord Ernest’s purchase, the price he had given, and the 
fact that he had left Challice’s with the jewels, had passed immediately 
by subtle channels to a man who was prepared to pay liberally for in- 
telligence of a sufficiently interesting nature. 

And so, while Lord Ernest sat in his club and looked through the 
Pall Mall, Simon Warren sat in his house in one of the dull streets at the 
back of the Burlington Arcade and talked low and eagerly to Mr. James 
Hawkins as to the best means of relieving Lord Ernest of such an in- 
cubus as his four newly-acquired rubies must form. An introduction 
to Simon Warren would have given supreme pleasure to any one of the 
officials at Scotland Yard. His name, it is true, was unknown to them. 
But his existence was a thorn in the flesh to every detective in London. 
He had been, as they well knew, at the back of most of the famous 
jewel thefts of the last five years. He was the master mind, and traces 
of his ingenuity were found in every robbery. But his cleverness in 
hiding his tracks, and the staunchness of those of his confederates or 
tools who had fallen into the hands of the law, had kept him safe until 
now. The first reason was likely to do so for all time—for Simon Warren 
was a very wily bird. The second reason, too, was equally good, for 
he treated his friends well, and they all knew that his scheming and 
his freedom were necessary to ensure the success which generally attended 
their plans. ; 

So Mr. Simon Warren pursued his nefarious calling in peace and 
freedom in spite of the endeavours of Scotland Yard to interfere with 
the harmony of his life. His present companion, Jimmy Hawkins, was 
a person of a different stamp. He was the sort of man one associated 
naturally with a jemmy and a dark lantern. Jim Hawkins was an 
artist in his own line. He was one of the most skilful men in London 
at finding a safe, silent, and unusual entrance into the houses of other 
people. In fact, it is not too much to say that he was a burglar. It 
was for this reason that Simon Warren had sent for him as soon as he 
received the news of Lord Ernest’s purchase. He had had his eye on 
Lord Ernest for some time, and knew that a successful visit to Lord 
Ernest’s house would have very satisfactory results. And he intended 
to send James Hawkins to pay that visit. Mr. Hawkins himself was 
by no means averse to the suggestion. He only stipulated that, as 
he was naturally of a shy and retiring disposition, he should be at liberty 
to choose his own time for the visit. Two o’clock in the morning, he 
thought, would be a very suitable hour. It was unlikely that Lord 


‘* TALKED LONG AND 
EAGERLY 
TO MR. JAMES 
” HAWKINS.’ 


Ernest would be entertaining friends at that time, and, above all things, 
Mr. Hawkins wished to avoid causing Lord Ernest any disturbance. 
Next Thursday, thought Mr. Hawkins, I am disengaged. I will pay 
- this visit next Thursday, and if my good friend Mr. Warren will invite 
me to breakfast on Friday, I shall be pleased to'come and inform him 
of the results of my visit. Mr. Warren heartily agreed with these ideas, 
and added that he would be delighted to see Mr. Hawkins to breakfast 
on the day mentioned. y 
Mr. Hawkins then expressed lis ability to dispose of some liquid 
_tefreshment. This ability having been quenched, Mr. Hawkins took 
his departure in high spirits, managing, while Mr. Warren’s back was 
turned, to pocket a neat gold cigarette-case that was lying in an exposed 
position on the mantel-piece. 

Mr. Hawkins’s movements during the next few days were not of 
absorbing interest, and we can, therefore, with safety pass to the evening 
of Thursday, when Mr. Hawkins, after spending a quiet day in bed, 
rose about 7 p.m., and after a hearty breakfast, donned an overcoat 
and cap, and set off through a maze of narrow streets which separated 
his home from one of the main thoroughfares of East London. A ’bus 
conveyed him within a short distance of Charing Cross, and a second 
*bus carried him thence westward. It was about eleven when he turned 
down a darkish lane which passed along behind the well-known house 
in which Lord Ernest Sinclair sometimes, as a change from the mono- 
tony of chambers, was wont to reside. How it chanced that about 
half-way down the lane, in the darkest part, there happened to be a 
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hole in the wall, I do not know. It was not a large hole; merely enough 
to give a footing to a strong toe. But the wall was not very high, and 
Mr. Hawkins was over the wall and sitting in Lord Ernest’s summer- 
house within twenty seconds of the time when he turned into the lane. 
So far,so good. But Mr. Hawkins knew very well that the hardest 
part of his task was yet to come. He had to get into the house; that 
was fairly simple to a man of Mr. Hawkins’ resourcefulness. Then he 
had to open the door of the room in which he found himself when he 
had entered by the windows. It might or it might not be locked. Next 
there was a short flight of steps. Then another door; and, lastly, 
the safe-like cabinet in which Lord Ernest kept his gems. It will be 
seen that Mr. Hawkins’ knowledge of the geography of the house was 
both extensive and peculiar. His method of obtaining this knowledge 
is his own secret. But a shrewd observer would hazard a guess as to 
its source if he were informed that Mr. Hawkins had a friend who was 
walking out with one of the maids in the house, and that this friend had 
on more than one occasion been entertained to supper in the lower 
regions of the house. It was just past eleven when Mr. Hawkins sat 
down in the dark summer-house. From that time until half-past one 
he sat silent and motionless. Twice he heard heavy and regular footsteps 
in the lane, and grinned slightly at the humour of the situation. At 
twelve o’clock he saw the last light visible in the house go out. At half- 
past one—he heard the chime from a clock near at hand—he rose and 
stretched himself. Then he took from a capacious inner pocket of his 
coat a pair of goloshes. These he tied on his feet over his boots. A 
pair of rubber gloves went on to his hands, and he stepped noiselessly 
to the summer-house door and listened. All was dark and silent as the 
grave. In twenty seconds he was across the lawn and standing by the 
window at which he meant to enter. Again his hand went to his pocket. 
This time he drew out a small lead phial and a large lump of putty. 
_ Reaching up to the square of glass above the top of the lower frame, 

he quickly fashioned a neat cup of putty round the corner of the glass 
nearest the hasp inside, shaping it somewhat as a martin shapes her 
"nest against a house-wall. Into this cup he emptied the contents of 
the lead phial; then he waited patiently for nearly half an hour. At 
the end of that time he felt the glass inside the putty-cup with a piece 
of iron wire hooked at the end. As he expected the acid had eaten 
through the glass, and it was easy to slip the wire into the hole, hook 
it round the catch, and, with a little manipulation, pull the catch over. 
Inch by inch, without a sound, the lower frame rose, and silently Mr. 
Hawkins hoisted himself on to the sill and into the room. A small 
electric torch came from his pocket, and with this he took his bearings, 
noting carefully a chair that stood between him and the door. The 
door he found unlocked, and, like a shadow, he slid along the passage 
and up the five stairs at the end of it. Four steps from the head of 
the stairs he turned to the right and telt along the wall for the handle 
of the door which he knew was there. He turned the knob each way 
and pressed gently, but it was no use; the door was locked. Out came 


the torch again, and a short | 
inspection showed that the ll 
lock was but an ordinary 
one. Ordinary locks were 
not proof against the per- 
suasive methods of Mr. 
Hawkins. Three minutes he 
fiddled in the lock with a 
bent nail; then he tried a 
shorter and thicker nail from 
his waistcoat pocket. There 
was a tiny click, the door 
swung inwards, and Mr. 
Hawkins followed it. 

For a second the light 
from his torch flickered 
across the opposite wall and 
showed him a recess, about 
. six feet broad and four feet 
der p, in which stood a safe. 
It was in this safe that the 
big jewel-cabinet was locked 
every night—so Mr. Haw- 
kins understood. Lightly he 
stepped across the room and > 
stood by the safe in the 
recess. His hand went again 
to his waistcoat-pocket, and 
this time he drew out a ring 
with three curiously-shaped 
keys on it—new keys, as 
was evident by the file- 
marks that still shone on 
them. 

As he drew them out the ward of one key caught on the edge of 
his pocket, and the ring and keys fell to the ground with a clink which, 
slight though it was, seemed magnified by the utter silence into a tre- 
mendous clatter. For quite five minutes, Mr. Hawkins stood absolutely 
still. For at least one minute he heard his own heart beating against | 
his ribs. However, his nerves were in good order, and after counting 
slowly up to three hundred, he decided that his luck was in, and, stooping 
down, groped till he found the keys. With his left hand he guided a | 
key into the lock-hole of the safe and turned it slowly. Half an inch 
or more it turned without opposition. Then it met with a firm obstruc- 
tion, and for all his humoring he could turn it no more. Sighing gently, 
he withdrew*the key and fingered the second one’ into position at the 
lock-hole. - Even as he turned it, there was a clashand a clang behind him, 
and he felt that something had moved quickly at the mouth of the recess. 
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Lord Ernest’s Trap * 
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““IT WAS NOT A LARGE HOLE, MERELY ENOUGH.” 
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But again he stood for quite five minutes before he moved, though 
this ‘time his mouth was dry and his heart hammered all the time at 
his side. Then he put out his hand and his heart seemed to stop. There 
was a curtain of cold tron bars across the recess. Dropping the keys into 
his pocket he faced about and felt cautiously at the trellis-work of iron. 
At one side he found that it came out of the wall. At the other it touched 
the wall, and though he pulled with considerable strength he could not 
move it an inch. However, his fertile brain was already revolving 
half-a-dozen possibilities of escape when a new horror presented itself. 
The floor—safe, Mr. Hawkins, iron-grating and all—began to rise slowly. 

Those readers who can remember their sensations on first going up 
in a lift—how they felt as if some important part of their inside arrange- 
ments had been left below—will be able to realise a little of what Mr. 
Hawkins felt. Every separate hair on his head seemed to stand up 
straight as the cage moved slowly upwards. Then there was a slight jar 
and the cage came to rest in complete darkness. Mr. Hawkins ran 
through a cunning collection of sanguinary remarks—and cautiously: 
felt over the iron grating again. As he groped at the corner to find a 
possible leverage for his jemmy there was a click and the cage was flooded 
with light. For a second or two the prisoner was quite dazzled. When 
he could see clearly, he gaped in astonishment. The iron grating faced 
a large and comfortable bedroom at the end of which was the bed. 
Sitting up in this with a smile on his face, was Lord Ernest Sinclair. 

“Good evening,” he said, urbanely; “you must be the man I 
was expecting. Inspector Homes is coming round to meet you at six 
o’clock. As I have had little sleep so far, I must beg of you to remain 
reasonably quiet till then. There is a stool to sit on and you will find 
a box ot cigars underneath the stool. Have you some matches ? Good! 
I shall take the precaution of letting down the iron curtain in case you 
are foolish enough to carry firearms. Good-night !” 

There was a rattle and a clang as an iron curtain came down from 
above and fitted inside the bars. Left in complete darkness, Mr. Hawkins 
resigned himself to his fate,and with a philosophical calm worthy of 
better things, stretched out his hand for the cigar-box. 


BURGLING AND BUNGLING 


By Epwin Wooton 


Illustrated by A. S. Boyd 
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(G fl: positively dangerous!” said William em- 
| 
| 
} 


phatically. - 

“Don’t see that thére’s any more likeli- 
hood of a burglary occurring just because the 
caretaker has fallen ill, and gone to the hospital, 
than at any other time,” returned Peter. 

“Well, I say that it 1s dangerous to leave 
the place,” went on his brother, “ especially 
as the gas meter has gone wrong, and the pre 
mises will be in darkness.” 


Peter shrugged his shoulders. Said he: “Iam not going to worry 
myself because the caretaker and the gas meter are off colour. The 
only thing necessary is to tell the police to keep an eye on the house. 
The new man is coming to-morrow, so there. will be only one night.” 

“It may suffice for a cracksman of reasonable energy to carry off 
the best part of our valuables.” 

This last remark fell from the curved lips of William rather 
sarcastically. 

It roused Peter to say with a good deal of spite in his tones : 

“ Anyway, a burglar couldn’t be much worse than some of the 
more than doubtful customers you have supplied on credit lately.” 

William, not having a repartee handy, turned away, calling over 
his shoulder: “I have my key. Don’t forget yours, for there will 
not be anyone to let in whoever is first here in the morning.” 

He added grimly, as he went into the entry: 
“Possibly we shall both be ‘let in.’” 

Then he quitted the building, followed two 
minutes later by Peter ; and the premises of Spil- 
ton Brothers, wholesale jewellers, were without 
human occupant. 

“Pass the word to keep an eye on number 
forty-five, officer,” said William to the first constable 
he met, slipping a silver reminder into his palm. 

“You might give a look now and again at 
number forty-five,” said Peter to the same constable, on encountering 
him at the street corner. 

“It isn’t safe—I’m hanged if it is!” mused William, as his hansom 
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bore him away. “I wonder if I could 
debate. 

“T suppose Will is right as to its being a bit risky,” thought Peter, 
on his way home; “ but he is such a pig-headed 
idiot that it doesn’t pay to give way to him. 
Still, I might ” — and here he began to look up 


some names and addresses in his note-book. 
* * * * * 


”’ and here he began a mental 


That night, at nine by the clock, the front 
door of number forty-five was opened quietly, and 
closed. A man had entered, who proceeded very 
coolly to ignite the wick of a dark lantern, and, 
this done, to take from his pocket a life-preserver. 

Grasping the weapon in his right hand, and the lantern in his left, he 
entered room after room, going into them systematically, and without 
hurrying. Then, having retraced his steps, he entered the back room 
on the ground floor. Here were two immense safes, a table, and a 
comparatively easy chair. This last fact having been proved to his 
satisfaction, the man set his lantern on the table, his feet in close 
proximity, and began to fill a pipe. 

“ Plenty of time,” he muttered. 

He was very leisurely about the pipe-filling ; about the way he 
lighted it; the way he pulled a black bottle from his pocket, and made 
sure that it had not been filled with water by mistake. He was so 
leisurely in his smoking, and presently in his ideas that, soon, the latter 
stopped altogether, and their owner’s head began to nod. 

Nod, nod, wobble. Nod, wobble, NOD—and the sleeper was 
awake, leaving on the astral, or some other plane, goodness knows what 
uncompleted adventures. 

As compensation, he awoke to another. There was a footstep 
where no footstep should be; and peering round the door was a head— 
where certainly no head should be. 

Each man appeared equally annoyed at the other’s presence. 

“A burglar, are yer!” said the newcomer, whose face had become 
pale, and who had now taken up a strategic position in one corner. 
The other, also pale, nodded grimly, and rose, 
fingering his life-preserver. 

“That’s my game,” he returned. ‘“ None 
of yer wishy-washy, converted-by-the-kid-a- 
prayin’-in-’is-cot kind o’ burglar. I’m an out 
an’-outer, a proper cracksman, Iam. Picked the 
lock, I did; an’ goin’ to clear out the bally show 
—I tell yer straight!” 

“Oh, Lor?!” said the newcomer, uneasily. 
“What’s your game?” demanded the first 
occupant. i» 

“ Same as yours, of course. Prigged a key, I did. Tell yer what-- 
I don’t. think there’s nothink worth our takin’ in these safes. I just 
come in to get out o’ the rain,” 
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“Same as me. I ’adn’t no thought of burglin’ when I picked that 
there lock. Come in to save my complexion, I did.” 
“*Meanin’ yer pimples,” remarked the second burglar, critically 
surveying his companion’s countenance. 
Ih I 
i | 


all I can say is that if 
you’d stayed in the rain 
it might ’ave washed 
some 0’ the dirt off. I 
don’t call it friendly or 
decent to jump. another 
chap’s job in this ’ere 
fashion.” 

Ow was I to know 
as you’d taken it on!” 
protested the intruder, | 
indignantly ; and then: iii} 
“There ain’t no sense |}iifiil 
in ’avin? a row. The 
wust of me is that when 
I do quarrel I always 
kills my man. Wanted 
for outing two coppers ..pexty or 
down Whitechapel, this me,’ ne 
mornin’, am. Give us MUTTERED.” 
aname to’andle yer by.” 

** Simpson,” said the other faintly. 

“°Tain’t a bad name for a milkman. Mine is Bill "Uggs, an’ I’ve 
done three stretches 0’ twenty year each.” 

“Must ’ave begun pretty young!” said Simpson, reverently. 

“Escaped each time, I did,” vouchsafed Huggs, explanatorily. 
Then: ‘‘ Where’s yer jemmy ? ” 

**°E’s got a bad cold, an’ I left ’im in bed swallerin’ a basin 0” 
gruel,” returned Simpson. 

“I s’pose yer calls that a joke. I meant the jemmy what you're 
goin’ to open them safes with.” 

“It ain’t your business,” returned Simpson, defiantly. He added : 
“‘Where’s yer barker ?” 

“‘ Where I keeps it, when I ain’t actcherly a-shootin’ ”’—and Huggs 
suggestively thrust one hand into a side pocket. 

“Don’t take it out; I quite believe yer,” protested Simpson, 
hurriedly. 

“Do you carry a barker ?”” demanded Huggs, overbearingly. 

“When I show it, yer will be as good as dead!” was the answer. 

The two rufhans glared at one another for a while. Then Simpson 
remarked conciliatingly : ‘ There’s no need for us to ’ave a row; an’ 
we ain’t got no call for to ’urry. I did ’ear that the ’eads o’ the firm 
an’ the clurks ain’t comin’ back for a week.” 


| 


“ That may be; but 


My 
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_ “Why,” agreed Huggs, “I was told that very thing myself. We 
can get away in broad daylight, an’ it looks ever so much more respect- 
able. Got any baccy on yer? I could do a smoke.” ; 

Simpson sighed as he passed a tin box, noting gloomily the while 

; that a clock on the 

wall said it wanted 

five minutes to eleven. 

“*Where’s yer 

crape mask?” de- 

manded Huggs, fixing 

a searching look on 
the other cirminal. 

“ Dropped off as I 


—! 
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come along,” returned 
Simpson. 
““ Why, was you a 


wearin’ of it, then?” 
asked Huggs, his 
| mouth agape. 

| “Certainly! Yer 
don’t suppose I want 
the bloomin’ perlice to 
| go a-reckernisin’ of me, 
do yer?” came from 
Simpson, as indig- 
nantly as his voice 
would allow. He went 
on : “ Who’re yer tryin’* 
~ to get at? Tm a 

‘“ THE TWO RUFFIANS GLARED AT ONE ANOTHER FOR A WHILE.” dangerous man, Lam.” 

“J thought it might attract attention,” remarked Huggs, nervously 
as his companion fingered one pocket. Then loudly: “I never wear 
no masks. The cops fight shy of me, they do. Cos why? ’Ere, bust 
it! Somefin’s goin’ wrong with my lantern; an’ I filled it afore I left 
?ome. Leastways, my darter did.” 

“Wick too short,” said Simpson. Then, rather sarcastically : 
“Does yer family know yer callin’ ?” 

‘“‘ Bringin’ of ’em up to it—all of ’em. I’m expectin’ one or two. 
of ’em round any minute to lend me a’and. Would yer mind my takin’ 
the light, an’ goin’ downstairs for a drop o’ water?” 

“Td be glad—that is, of course I don’t mind ”—and something 
like hope came upon the speaker’s face. 

Mr. Huggs went out of the room as if it had been a royal levée 
chamber, and Mr. Simpson the monarch. He did go down stairs ;_ but, 
arrived there, he made no tarrying tor water. He hurriedly unbolted 
and unlocked a basement door, made his way to the area, and then to 
the pavement. Here he looked about him wildly for a second ; then tore 
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off until he reached a corner, saw a constable yawning under a lamppost, 
and promptly rushing to him broke into a narration from which the 
officer could gather only one fact—that he was urgently needed to take 
a dangerous scoundrel into custody. 

“°E is a-sittin’ in the back orfice, an’ we can nab ’im as casy as 
anything, if we go in by the airey. Don’t show yer light. ’E ain’t 
got one ’isself ; an’ mine was smashed a’comin’ up the steps.” 

Mr. Simpson had no sooner felt assured, by listening, that his rival 
in villainy was indeed in the basement than he tip-teed to the nearest, 
exit door, that leading into the back garden. This he opened, took a 
lightning-like survey of the scene; recognised that.a step-ladder against: 
one wall offered facilities, and, utilising these with all the energy of which 
he was capable found himself in a side street, running madly towards the 
only policeman in view. 


“HE'S PRETTY NIGH KILLIN’ ANOTHER,’ GROANED. THE CONSTABLE, WHO WAS RECUMBENT.” 


“We'll catch ’im in the kitching sure’s fate, or on the stairs if we 
’urry,” he said, in concluding his-tale. 

The atmosphere of number forty-five in its nether regions seemed 
composed of startling creakings, faint whisperings, and a dull throbbing 
that may have come from human hearts. It was a depressing, deathly 
thing that filled the place; but it was suddenly relieved by a shout of : 
“Got yer! Give in, now!” and another of “ Not me! Take that!” 
an assortment of adjectives largely connected with mining and theology, 
a stumbling to and fro, a series of clicks, and then the cry: “ I’ve got 
"im down. Lend us a’and. No—I can do the job myself,” and finally 
the yelled words: “ Let’s ’ave a look at our bloomin’ catch!” 

There came the flash of a bull’s eye, and it revealed— 

Two dishevelled officers of the law, one on the ground, and the 
other standing. The one on the ground formed a temporary chair for 
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Mr. Huggs,.who seemed rather short of breath. Both officers were 
handcuffed. Mr. Simpson was attending to a damaged nose. 

“ T’m a watchman, I am,” said Huggs, defiantly, when explanations 
were confusing things, *‘ an’ Mr. Peter sent me in.” 

“It’s me that’s the watchman, an’ Mr. William give 
me ‘is key,” protested Simpson. He went on: “ Yer 
told me yerself that yer was a burglar, an’ ’ad killed two 
cops.” 

‘He is pretty nigh killin’ another,’ groaned the 
constable, who was recumbent. ‘‘ Get up, you scoundrel,” 
he added, addressing Huggs. “I ain’t an article of furni- 
ture, let out on the hire system.” 

Then, looking the seated man in the face: “ Blamed 
{ if this ain’t wuss than I thought. Why, you’re the chap 
what fetched me. Get off, will you? You’re wuss than indigestion.” 

Mr. Huggs vacated his comfortable seat with apparent reluctance ; 
and the constable began to resume his normal shape in places where he 
had been flattened. 

“All I can say is,” remarked Huggs, as he fumbled with the hand- 
cuffs, “ that I found ’im ”—indicating Simpson—“ on the premises when 
I come; an’ ’e ain’t got the sort 0’ face I like to welcome me.” 

An’ all I can say is,” retorted Simpson, “ that yer jolly well come 
in wifout knockin’ while I was in charge o’ the place; an’ the sight of 
yer ugly ’ead made me think o” the chamber o’ ’orrors.” 

“Well,” said one of the policemen, as he got free, and 
began to release his brother officer, “your conversational 
powers bein’ limited, I would advise you gents not to tax ’em. 
I wish I ’’ad somethin waimin’, for this is the coolest job 1 
ever did see. 

“TI could do with somethin’ coolin’, for it’s the warmest 
job I ever come across,”” commented the other policeman. 

“‘There’s just a wee drop o” somethin’ in a_ bottle 


upstairs as is warmin’ or coolin’, accordin’ to the way yer look at it,” 
put in Mr. Simpson slyly. 
The carrying out of which hint terminated the festivities. 
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GHOST STORY 


By W. Vicror Cook is 


faLD Gran’pére Latoche, at Quebec, who has told 
me many queer tales, told me this one of the Chateau 
Mirabelle. If one could only write down his tales 
as he tells them, sitting in the kitchen corner by 
the stove, shaking his old grey head, and puffing 
at a pipe-load of his beloved 
tabac Canayen, they would make 

4 great reading. It is not easy to ae 
put ‘hein in an English dress. 

Well, it seems there was a lad named Armand 
Rigaud, ‘whose home was at Sainte Anne of the @ % 
Saguenay, a great river which cuts the Province x 
of Quebec in two halves. Armand was a gay fellow, whom everyone 
liked, as strong as avyoung bull, and as open as the day. He had a 
shock of curly black hair, and when he laughed the gleam in his dark 
eyes lit up his face like sunshine. He could play upon the fiddle so as 
to draw the heart out of a stone. 

The trouble with Armand was that he was too fond of the girls. 
Every time he saw a pretty face he fell in love afresh, and no matter 
whose sweetheart she might be, he would make passionate love to her 
till the next beauty caught his eye. The way he fell in love amounted 
to a scandal, and if Armand had not been as handy with his fists as he 
was free with his heart, he would soon have been under the ground. 
The old curé took him to task seriously. ‘I know, I know, father,” 
said Armand. “I feel how true is all you say. But what can I do?” 

“Why do you not find a good, steady girl, and marry her ? ” said 
the curé. “There is Marcelle Lépine, as nice a girl as you would find 
in the country. You wrote some charming verses about her.” 

“TItistrue. Marcelle isan angel, father. But to marry—alas, you do 
not know me! I cannot trust my heart. Ah—whata wretch I feel!” 
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t*; “ You will come to a bad end, my son,” said the curé. 

“T know it! I feel it!” cried Armand, in such sincerity of 
regret that the good priest could not help being: touched. “I would 
give the world,” said the young man with deep feeling, “to be so 
chained in love to a girl that all others would be to me like ugly dolls. 
Alas!” 

And yet that same day, the curé saw him steal a kiss from pretty 
Stéphanie Noir, the black- 
smith’s daughter, as she 
was watering her flowers 
in the cool of the evening. 

It need not be said 
that a lad like Armand 
Rigaud was as poor as 
Lazarus. But when the 
passenger boats began to 
run upon the river, by the 
blessing of Providence and 
the influence of friends, he 
obtained a berth as purser. 
The girls of Sainte Anne 
were sorry to see him go, 
but the other young men 
were delighted, and al- 
though with many Armand 
was a favourite notwith- 
standing his goings on, 
there was more than one 
who hoped his ship might 
run on a rock and leave 
him in the river. 

On the ship it was 
just the same as it had 
been in the village. “Every- 
one took to the merry dark- 
eyed purser, and well it was 
for Armand that he was in 
the good graces of the 
‘“*AND YET THAT SAME DAY, THE CURE SAW HIM STEAL skipper, Lor ee the water 

A KISS FROM PRETTY STEPHANIE NOIR.” as on land his susceptible 

heart brought him into 

many a scrape, andseveral times he narrowly missed losing his berth 
through making love to a pretty passenger. 

One day—it was the eve of St. John—Armand’s ship lay anchored 
in the stream off Cape Trinity. High above her in a noble solemnity 
towered the sombre precipitous face of the great bluff against the blue 
of heaven. From a lofty, verdure-clad ledge of the Cape, the colossal 
statue of the Virgin, dwarfed by its elevation to a mere pigmy, looked 
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down upon the river and the forest trees. Beyond, on the dizzy summit 
itself, could be seen the symbol of redemption, a great wooden cross. 
Armand Rigaud, with a party from the ship, had 
gone ashore, landing on the shelving beach which is 
the only landing place for miles on that side of the 
rock-bound coast. There was to be a supper pic-nic 
on the greensward in the moonlight, and afterwards 
a dance on the ship. 

After they had landed. it came into Armand’s 
head that it would be fine to view the sunset from 
. the summit of the Cape, and, without saying a word 
to his companions, he slipped away and began to 
climb the steep. He was like that—a lad full of s 
sudden impulsive fancies. Up and up he scrambled 
as sure-footed as a mountain sheep, through the 
thickets and over the rocks, till at last, warm®with 
his climb, he stood at the foot of the cross, bathed 
in the ruddy evenirig rays. He shaded his eyes “ . 
with his hand, and stood gazing pensively over the vast panorama 
of hill, forest, and stream. From the abyss below him the sounds 
of voices and laughter ascended faintly at intervals. Armand 
Rigaud fell into a reverie. The red ball of the sun slid down 
behind the forests; the pale moon brightened in the sky; the mists, 
like a gossamer curtain, descended on the broad bosom of the 
Saguenay. : 

The evening air began to strike cool, and Armand roused him- 
self from his ‘fancies, and set out to return to the shore. He 
had descended about half-way down the bluff, when, in making his way 
through a belt of bush, he heard his name spoken close at hand. Armand 
turned his head, and saw beside him a tall man, very finely dressed. 

“You are late, Monsieur Rigaud,” said the tall man. “ Never 
mind. The canoe is ready. This way, if you please.” 

“Who the devil are you?” thought Armand to himself, for he 
did not remember this man among he ship’s company. But the 
stranger, without even looking to see that he was followed, turned off 
down a rocky path that led through the bush. Armand called after 
him, but he only looked round and-smiled, and beckoned with a very 
elegant gesture. It was not the first time that Armand Rigaud had 
been up on the Cape, but he did not recollect seeing this path before, 
and suddenly it seemed to his fanciful brain that there was an adventure 
awaiting him here, and he resolved at least to find out who this man 
was that knew him so well ; so he hastened down the path. Not another 
word did the tall man utter till they came to the foot of that circuitous 
track, and there by the river-bank was a birch-bark canoe. The landing- 
place was new to Armand. He looked about for the party from the 
ship, but they were nowhere to be seen. Nor, when he looked at the 
river, could he see the ship’s lights through the mist. He stood hesitat- 
ing beside the canoe. : 
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“Have the goodness to get in,” said the tall man, bowing with a 
very grand air. “It will be necessary to hasten, or 
you will be late for the ball, Monsieur Rigaud.” 
Greatly puzzled, Armand got into the canoe. 
It occurred to him that for some reason the 
party must have returned early on board. 
“JT don’t recollect your name at all, 
Monsieur,” he said, as the tall man 
squatted in the stern of the canoe, and 
put the paddle in the water. 
“They call me Jacques,” 
said the stranger. ‘I beg of 
you not to speak, Monsieur 
Rigaud ; the sound of our 
voices hinders the way of 
the canoe.” 
And now Armand 
noticed that they 
were passing 
through the 
water ata most 
amazing pace. 
ZS More than that, 
although they 
were going up- 
stream, and 
the current of 
the Sangue- 
nay runs 
strongly, 
there was 
Hot B89 
much as a 
rip Pp Le 
round the 
prow of 
the canoe. 
With long 
€ ays x 
strokes, 
the dark 
figure of 
Jacques 
urged 
t h € 
craft 


Bes 5: : along, 
“ARMAND NOTICED THAT THEY*+ WERE PASSING THROUGH THE d 
WATER AT A MOST AMAZING PACE,’ ~ an 
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the moonlit shores flew past like figments of a dream. So fast they sped, 

so smoothly and silently in the uncertain moonbeams, that Armand’s 

brain went dizzy. Suddenly a lighted village twinkled abeam, and at 

ris familiar aspect of it Armand rallied, and cried out in alarm—“ Sainte 
nne!” 

At the sound of his voice the canoe seemed to shudder, and began 
to roll as in a sea-way. The face of the silent pilot grew strangely grave, 
and he held up a warning finger. The half-formed question died on 
Armand’s lips at that look of his mysterious companion, and he sat 
trembling in his place as the canoe steadied herself and went on. It 
- was indeed his home at Sainte Anne that they had passed—twenty 
leagues in a few minutes—and as the air sang in his ears again with 
the swiftness of their flight, Armand Rigaud knew that he sat in no 
mortal craft. 

They had left the navigable deeps of the river behind them, and 
still the canoe sped before the paddle-strokes of Jacques, up mighty 
rapids, foaming ghostily under the moon, past black rocks ringed with 
spume, under the deep shade of forest trees that overhung the stream. 
At length they glided ashore in a little cove where there was a beach of 
silvery sand. A path led inland from the beach beneath overhanging 
branches. 

‘This way, if you please, Monsieur Rigaud,” said Jacques, with 
the same elegant politeness as before, and he began to walk along 
the path, whereon the moon, shining through the branches, made a ° 
lattice-work of shadows. 

Armand plucked up heart a little at finding himself again upon dry 
land, and followed into the forest. Soon they came to a wide clearing, 
and there facing them was an embattled gateway in a high stone wall. 
A strong light poured from the gateway, and the path led directly to 
the entrance. Jacques, looking over his shoulder to see that his com- 
panion still followed, passed within. Then Armand saw that the light 
came from the scores of flaming torches, held by men who stood ranged 
on either side of a deep and winding avenue. The torches burned with 
different colors, and the smoke trom them waved and curled in the air, 
so that the whole avenue blazed with a wild and fitful illumination. 

In great fear, Armand followed close behind his guide, and soon he 
caught the sound of music, very sweet and strange. All at once they 
came in sight of a noble mansion with high towers and turrets, and 
very many windows. Light shone from every window, putting to shame 
the full rays of the summer moon. In tront of the house were wide 
terraces of smooth turf, set with flower-beds that filled the night air with 
rare perfumes. 

Jacques led the way into the great house from whence the strains of 
music floated out upon the night, and immediately Armand found him- 
self in the midst of so fine an assembly that he was abashed, and knew 
not which way to turn. Even in Montreal, where he had often been 
with his ship, he never heard of any splendour like this which was around 
him. And he now perceived that his guide Jacques, for all his fine 
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manners, was but a servant, one of many who waited upon that brilliant 
assembly. Before he could collect his wits, he found himself taken by the 
hand by a grand-looking old man whose coat seemed all lace and ruffles. 

‘“* Welcome, my dear Monsieur Rigaud. A thousand times welcome 
to the Chateau Mirabelle ! ” cried the old man, patting him affectionately 
on the shoulder. 

“*Monsieur— ” stammered Armand, quite at a loss; but before 
he could frame a sentence, the old gentleman was introducing him right 
and left to the grand personages around. ; 

The poor young man was completely bewildered. In a few faltering 
words he answered the salutations of those to whom he found himself 
presented, and he thought, with a horrible confusion, of the appearance 
he must show in his plain purser’s uniform amidst so gay and splendid 
a throng. It was an unspeakable relief to him to find, after a few 
minutes, that nobody seemed to pay any particular attention to him, 
and by-and-bye he mingled with many others of the guests at the end 
of a great ball-room, where from a slightly raised space they watched 
the dancers moving rhythmically to the’ music. 

As he listened to the sweet and languorous sounds, and followed, 
entranced, the airy movements of the dance, the young man’s agitation 
grew less. Among all the throng of dancers, there was one from whom 
he could not withhold his gaze for many moments together. It was a 
young girl, supremely beautiful, who moved—so it seemed to Armand 
Rigaud—like a queen among the rest. Every movement that she made 
was like anew spell upon him. The fear of his night’s adventure ceased 
to trouble him ; his mind dwelt no longer anxiously upon the dazzling 
splendour of his surroundngs; all his faculties centered in wondering 
admiration of that one entrancing figure. - Just once, as she passed 
where he stood in the maze of the dance, she looked directly towards 
him, and her eyes, blue as the summer sky, and sparkling with joy, met 
his own. It seemed to Armand that his heart leaped at that glance, 
and a fire ran through his veins. The courage of a man came back to 
him. Even if he stood among the spirits of dead men, for another such 
look what would he not dare! 

The dance was ending. The music began to sink into nothingness, 
like the sweetness of an olian harp when the wind is dying. Near _ 
him among the spectators Armand saw the fine old gentleman who had 
welcomed him to the Chateau Mirabelle, so without hesitation he 
went and touched him lightly on the arm. 

“* Monsieur,” said he very earnestly, as the old man turned with a 
smile, “‘ there is a lady yonder, with whom I beg you to have the good- 
ness to make me acquainted.” 

“My dear Monsieur Rigaud, consider me entirely at your service,” 
answered the other. “ Pray, which lady ?” 

“Tt is she in the blue gown, with crimson roses in her hair,” whispered 
Armand. ‘See, she comes towards us.” 

‘“‘ Are you sure it is she? She and none other?” asked the host 
with a very keen look at Armand. 


“But 
certainly, 
Monsieur.” 
oThin'k 
again, Monsieur 
Rigaud!” said 
the old gentleman 
in a voice full of 
warning. “ There are 
many here—will no other 
content you?” Of a sudden, 
as he looked at Armand 
Rigaud, his face grew terrible. 
But although at that 
dreadful look, a cold shiver 
passed over the young man, 
he replied instantly without 
faltering—“‘ No other, Monsieur.” Migs 
“ Come,” said the host. With ; 
his heart beating hard, Armand found 
himself standing beside her who had 
enchanted him. 
“ Désirée,” said the old man, “I present 
to you Monsieur Armand Rigaud.” 


ii. 


OW magically for Armand the 

hours had sped in the Chateau 

Mirabelle! Never before had 

go greati happiness’ been is. -,coxen precy 
And yet, while his heart TOWARDS HIM,” 
opened to it like a flower to 

the sun, suddenly the brightness was closed, 


* SHE 


you have far to go. It is time for us to part.” 


SS be “The dawn breaks,” said Désirée. ‘‘ Armand, - 
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“T will not part from you,” he declared vehemently. 
my love, where have I to go, and what is the dawn to me, since wey 
pledged for ever, you and I, Désiréc ? ” 

“ Pledged we are, indeed,” she answered gently, stroking his di 
hair as his lips caressed her hand. “ And yet, my dear, you must} 
back the way you came, and quickly.” i 

“The way I came!” cried Armand. ‘“ The way I came!” 
shuddered. ‘Who knows the way I came?” 

Her fingers stroked his hair, “Dear Armand,” she-said, “ tig 
presses. I will show you the way.” = 

“1 will not go,” he repeated. “ With you, Désirée, I fear nothing; 


but to go back—my soul quakes! How and when shall I find my love 
again ?” 

“* Armand, I will send for you,” she said, raising his head and looking 
in his eyes with those magic eyes of hers, that had bewitched him. 

“When?” he asked with feverish eagerness. 

“It shall be soon, my dear.” 

“You will send for me?” he repeated. ‘“ But ah! Désirée, you 
will not know where I am. No, no, I cannot go!” 

“Have no fear,” she answered, smiling gravely. ‘‘ My messengers 
never lose their way. Armand—my lover—I have promised that, if 
you love me still, I will send for you very soon.” 

“IT do not understand!” he cried. ‘It is all strange for me here. 
I only know that I worship you, Désirée. What must I do?” 

“Come,” she said, and, taking him by the hand, led him far among 
great trees until they came to the river. There she kissed him on the 
lips. “‘ Do not forget me, Armand,” she said. ‘ See, the dawn comes 
up over the stream.” 

In the strange ecstasy of her kiss, Armand felt his senses obscured. 
With dull eyes he started upon the river, grey with morning mists. 
With a great effort throwing off his languor, he turned to Désirée. But 
lo! she was gone. He ran back among the trees, calling her name, 
but there was no reply. He shouted at the top of his voice. Startled 
birds fluttered in the branches above him, and from far away there 
scemed to come an echo of his call. But Désirée was gone. 

Armand sat down by the river bank to think. Slowly the red sun 
rose. The mists floated up from their watery couch, disclosing the 
clear outline of the rocky shores, the leafy forest trees. Surely this 
place was familiar to him. He seemed again to hear a faint halloo. 
Higher and higher floated the mists, and suddenly it came to Armand 
that the great bluff behind him, up whose face they were drifting, was 
no other than Cape Trinity. And there, round the bend of the shore, 
were. the masts of the ship. Armand shivered, and sent a sudden hail 
across the water. It was answered. He ran towards the landing place, 
and heard the rowlocks working as a boat’s crew pulled shorewards from 
the ship. 

But when he got aboard again, and the captain, wondering greatly 
at his strange looks, questioned him closely, not a word did Armand 


say 
of that 
night’s vision. “T lost 
Se my way, I lost my way,” 
he kept repeating 

““ Name of a pipe!” 
caid the captain, “I think he 

has losi his wits as well.” 

B.t Armand’s wits were sound 
enough, and he soon lost his dazed 
looks, and went about his work, Yet 
in one respect he was changed. He 
flirted no more. 

When the fall came, and he returned 
to Sainte Anne, all the girls whom he 
had known seemed to him unspeakably 
dull. The young men thought more of 
Armand than ever, and the good curé 
| was delighted. 

“This sailoring has made a man 
of you, Armand,” said he. “ Would 
you like to go to sea in earnest?” 

But Armand Rigaud had already 
signed on for the winter with the agent 
of a lumber company, and long before 
the river froze up he was away with 
the others at a great shanty in the 

backwoods. Day by day he worked 
$ with his gang, hewing down the 
great forest trees, sawing. them 
into logs, dragging them with 
the horses to the side of a frozen 


““ THROUGH A SUDDEN JARRING OF HARSH AND 
ANGRY CHORDS, HE FELL UPON A HAUNTING stream, where they were heaped 
"MINOR KEY.” in pyramids against the coming 


of the'spring. The forest is grand 
in the long summer days, when the hot sunbeams illuminate the 
boundlessness of its royal pageantry ; grand in the deep repose of the 
calm summer nights. But for those who are there to see, it is 
grander still in the white Canadian winter, when the tempest roars in 
its bleak solitudes, and the bare black trunks of the huge trees crack 
in the resistless grip of the frost. Swaying and shivering in the gale, 
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the upper branches hurl down their loads of snow upon the deep white 
carpet beneath and, as they are blown one against the other, give out 
with their thousand voices fantastic notes of music. 

The hard, laborious days brought round the eve of the New Year. 
The lumber-men had returned to the shanty, and the supper was done. 
From time to time, as they sat smoking round the stove, a rough voice 
trolled out, with many a tremolo and many a false note, some rollicking 
ditty. The evening drew on, and by ones and twos the bed began to 
fill—the communal camp bed of the Quebec lumber shanty, in two 
storeys on its great wooden frame, with fir branches for mattress. 

** Come now, sing us a song, Armand,” said me big foreman of the 
shanty. 

Armand Rigaud stared into the blazing logs Gas roared in the 
great fire-place, and shook his head. -“ Not to-night,” he said. Out- 
side a blizzard howled, and the straining trees sent up a mournful dirge. 

“Not to-night !”? cried the foreman. “ But to-night of all nights, 
my friend! Sing ‘ Digue Dondaine,’ or ‘ Dans Paris y-a-t’une brune.’ 

Still Armand stared into the fire and shook his head, with its thick 
mop of black hair. 

“Not sing—and on New Year’s Eve! Sacred name of a dog, 
what’s the matter with you?” The foreman’s angry protest was 
taken up by the rest, and the bearded faces of his comrades were turned 
towards Armand in amazement. 

“Give me my violin,” he said at last. ‘I will not sing to-night, 
but I will play to you. Ciel/ I will play you what is in my heart to- 
night.” He rose up and took his fiddle from the man who handed it 
out from under the rugs on his sleeping-bunk. His dark eyes shone in 
the firelight. There was something incongruous in the steely strength 
of the men, the knotted muscles of the hands that swung the axe all day 
in the frozen forest, and the fragile instrument. 

Armand laid the slender bow across the strings, and, closing his 
eyes, ran lightly several times up and down the gamut. It was like a 
man striving to recall a half-forgotten air. Then, through a sudden 
jarring of harsh and angry chords, he fell upon a haunting minor key, 
and without pause or thought poured forth the swift notes in a flood 
of melody. He held the shanty spell-bound. Never had they heard him 
play like this before. They looked at each other in a kind of awe. The 
music hurried on and on, revelling i in joy like a skylark’s song till suddenly 
the gladness went out of it, and the notes rose and fell in a piteous un- 
certainty, the violin crying like a creature in distress. The tears fell 
from the shut eyes of Armand and his bearded face worked painfully, 
so that his hearers were in confusion, as though helplessly watching 
the pains of a child. All at once he stopped and, putting his fiddle on 
the ground, buried his head in his hands. 

The lumber-men crept off to bed, but Armand sat still by the great 
fire. Heavy breathing arose round about him. ‘The camp slept sound 
as the old year passed. 

Bysant -bye Armand caught the faint noise of sleighbells in the 
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night, borne on the wings of the gale. He got up and went outside 
into the freezing wind, shutting the door behind him. The bells tinkled 
more clearly, and a sleigh drove out of the forest and drew up beside 
him. The driver, all swathed in furs, sat silent in his place while Armand 
approached the sleigh. 

“Jump in, Monsieur Rigaud,” said he then. ‘ We have no time 
to lose.” 

Armand’s heart thumped in his breast at those words. He peered 
forward, but the pale reflection from the snow showed him nothing of 
the driver’s face. 

“Who are you?” he faltered. 

“Tam Jacques. Make haste, if you please,” said the driver. ‘ And 
do not speak. We have far to go, and my horses are timid.” 

Armand crossed himself, and set his foot upon the runner of the 
sleigh. The driver leaned from his seat, and helped him in, and the 
next moment they were whirling through the dark. The tall trees 
fled past like a network, cracking in the gale. The horses steamed in 
the bitter air, but their hoofs made no sound, and Armand, looking 
behind, saw no tracks upon the snow. He trembled, not with the cold, 
but with mortal fear. And yet he was glad. 

“‘She has sent for me!” he kept saying to himself. ‘‘ Désirée ! 
O Désirée !” 

* * * * * * * 

On New Year’s Day the lumber-men found Armand Rigaud in a 

drift at the foot of a great tree, frozen stiff, a smile upon his face. 


THE CALIPH, CUPID, 
AND THE CLOCK 


By O. Henry 


STIRINCE MICHAEL, of the Electorate of Valleluna, 
-) sat on his favourite bench in the park. The cool- 
ness of the September night quickened the life in 
him like a rare, tonic wine. The benches were 
not filled; for park loungers, with their stagnant 
blood, are prompt to detect and fly home from the 
crispness of early. autumn. The moon was just 
se a clearing the roofs of the range of dwellings that 
batnded the quadrangle on the east. Children laughed and played 
about the fine-sprayed fountain. In the shadowed spots fauns and 
hamadryads wooed, unconscious of the gaze of mortal eyes. A hand 
organ—Philomel by the grace of our stage carpenter, Fancy—fluted 
and droned in a side street. Around the enchanted boundaries of the 
little park street cars spat and mewed, and the stilted trains roared 
like tigers and lions prowling for a place to enter. And above the trees 
shone the great, round, shining face of an illuminated clock in the tower 
of an antique public building. 

Prince Michael’s shoes were wrecked far beyond the skill of the 
carefullest cobbler. The ragman would have declined any negotiations 
concerning his clothes. The two weeks’ stubble on his face was grey 
and brown and red and greenish yellow—as if it had been made up 
from individual contributions from the chorus of a musical comedy. 
No man existed who had money enough to wear so bad a hat as his. 

Prince Michael sat on his favourite bench and smiled. It was a 
diverting thought to him that he was wealthy enough to buy every 
one of those close-ranged, bulky, window-lit mansions that faced him, 
if he chose. He could have matched gold, equipages, jewels, art trea- 
sures, estates and acres with any Croesus in this proud city of Manhattan, 
and scarcely have entered upon the bulk of his holdings. He could have 
sat at table with reigning sovereigns. The social world, the world of 
art, the fellowship of the elect, adulation, imitation, the homage of the 
fairest, honours from the highest, praise from the wisest, flattery, esteem, 
credit, pleasure, fame—all the honey of life was waiting in the comb 
in the hive ot the world for Prince Michael, of the Electorate of V alleluna, 
whenever he might choose to take it. But his choice was to sit in rags 
and dinginess on a bench in a park. For he had tasted of the fruit of 
the tree of life, and, finding it bitter in his mouth, had stepped out of 
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Eden for a time to seek distraction close to the unarmoured, beating 
heart of the world. 

These. thoughts strayed dreamily through the mind of Prince Michael, 
as he smiled under the stubble of his polychromatic beard. Lounging 
thus, clad as the poorest of mendicants in the parks, he loved to study 
humanity. He found in altruism more pleasure than his riches, his 
station, and all the grosser sweets of life had given him. It was his 
chief solace and satisfaction to alleviate individual distress, to confer 
favours upon worthy ones who had need of succour, to dazzle unfor- 
tunates by unexpected and bewildering gifts of truly royal magnificence, 
bestowed, however, with wisdom and judiciousness. 

And as Prince Michael’s eye rested upon the glowing face of the great 
clock in the tower, his smile, altruistic as it was, became slightly tinged 
with contempt. Big thoughts were the Prince’s; and it was always 
with a shake of his head that he considered the subjugation of the world 
to the arbitrary measures of Time. The comings and goings of people 
in hurry and dread, controlled by the little metal moving hands of a 
clock, always made him sad. 

By and by came a young man in evening clothes and sat upon the 
third bench from the Prince. For half an hour he smoked cigars with 
nervous haste, and then he fell to watching the face of the illum'nated 
clock above the trees. His perturbation was evident, and the Prince 
noted, in sorrow, that its cause was connected, in some manner, with 
’ the slowly moving hands of the timepiece. 

His Highness arose and went to the young man’s bench. 

_ “TI beg your pardon for addressing you,” he said, “ but I perceive 
that you are disturbed in mind. If it may serve to mitigate the liberty 
I have taken I will add that I am Prince Michael, heir to the throne of 
the Electorate of Valleluna. I appear incognito, of course, as you 
may gather from my appearance. It is a fancy of mine to render aid 
to others whom I think worthy of it. Perhaps the matter that seems 
to distress you is one that would more readily yield to our mutual efforts.” 

The young man looked up brightly at the Prince. Brightly, but 
the perpendicular line of perplexity between his brows was not smoothed 
away. He laughed, and even then it did not. But he accepted the 
momentary diversion. 

“Glad to meet you, Prince,” he said, good-humouredly. “ Yes, 
I’d say you were incog. all right. Thanks for your offer of assistance— 
but I don’t see where your butting-in would help things any. It’s a 
kind of private affair, you know—but thanks all the same.” 

Prince Michael sat at the young man’s side. He was often re- 
buffed, but never offensively. His courteous manner and words forbade 
that. 

“ Clocks,” said the Prince, ‘are shackles on the fect of mankind. 
I have observed you looking persistently at that clock. Its face is that 
of a tyrant, its numbers are false as those on a lottery ticket ; its hands 
are those of a bunco-steerer, who makes an appointment with you to 
your ruin. Let me entreat you to throw off its humiliating bonds and 
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to cease to order your affairs by that insensate monitor of brass and 
steel.” 

“T don’t usually,” said the young man. “I carry a watch only 
when I’ve got my radiant rags on.” 

* T know human nature as I do the trees and grass,” said the Prince, 
with earnest.dignity. “I am a master of philosophy, a graduate in art, 
and I hold the purse of a Fortunatus. There are few mortal misfortunes 
that I cannot alleviate or overcome. I have read your countenance, 
and found in it honesty and nobility as well as distress. I beg of you 
to accept my advice or aid. Do not belie the intelligence I see in your 
face by judging from my appearance of my ability to defeat your 
troubles.” . 

The young man glanced at the clock again and frowned darkly. 
When his gaze strayed from the glowing horologue of time, it rested 
intently upon a four-storey red brick house in the row of dwellings 
opposite to where he sat. The shades were drawn, and the lights in 
many rooms shone dimly through them. 

“Ten minutes to nine!” exclaimed the young man, with an impa- 
tient gesture of despair. He turned his back upon the house and took 
a rapid step or two in a contrary direction. 

** Remain !” commanded Prince Michael, in so potent a voice that 
the disturbed one wheeled around with a somewhat chagrined laugh. 

“ [ll give her the ten minutes and then I’m off,” he muttered, and 
then aloud to the Prince: “Ill join yyou in confounding all clocks, 
my friend, and throw in women, too.’ 

“ Sit down,” said the Prince calmly. “I do not accept your addi- 
tion. Women are the natural enemies of clocks, and, therefore, the 
allies ot those who would seek liberation from these monsters that 
measure our follies and limit our pleasures. If you will so far confide 
in me, I would ask you to relate to me your story.” 

The young man threw himself upon the bench with a reckless laugh. 

** Your Royal Highness, I will,” he said, in tones of mock deference. 
“Do you see yonder house—the one with three upper windows lighted ? 
Well, at 6 o’clock I stood in that house with the young lady 1 am— 
that is, | was—engaged to. I had been doing wrong, my dear Prince— 
I had been a naughty boy, and she had heard of it. I wanted to be 
forgiven, of course—we are always wanting women to forgive us, aren’t 
we, Prince ? 

““*] want time to think over it,’ said she. ‘There is one thing 
certain ; I will either fully forgive you, or I will never see your face 
again. There will beeno half-way business. At half-past eight,’ she 
said, ‘ at exactly half-past eight you may be watching the middle upper 
window of the top floor. If I decide to forgive I will hang out of that 
window a white silk scarf. You will know by that that all is as was 
before, and you may come to me. If you sce no scarf you may consider 
that everything between us is ended forever.’ That,” concluded ‘the 
young man bitterly, “is why I have been watching that clock. The 
time for the signal to appear has passed twenty-three minutes ago. 
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Do you wonder that I am a little disturbed, my Prince of Rags and 
Whiskers ? ” 

“Let me repeat to you,” said Prince Michael, in his even, well- 
modulated tones, ‘‘ that women are the natural enemies of clocks. Clocks 
are an evil, women a blessing. The signal may yet appear.” 

i Never, on your principality !”” exclaimed the young man, hope- 
lessly. ‘You don’t know Marian—of course. She’s always on time, 
to the minute. That was the first thing about her that attracted me. 
I’ve got the mitten instead of the scarf. I ought to have known at 
8.31 that my goose was cooked. [Tl go West on the 11.45 to-night 
with Jack Milburn. The jig’s up. I'll try Jack’s ranch awhile and 
top off with the Klondike and whiskey. Good-night-——er—er—Prince.” 

Prince Michael smiled his enigmatic, gentle, comprehending smile 
and caught the coat sleeve of the other. The brilliant light in the 
Prince’s eyes was softening to a dreamier, cloudy translucence. 

** Wait,” he said solemnly, “ till the clock strikes. I have wealth 
and power and knowledge above most men, but when the clock strikes 
Iam afraid. Stay by me until then. This woman shall be yours. You 
have the word of the hereditary Prince of Valleluna. On the day of 
your marriage I will give you $100,000 and a palace on the Hudson. 
But there must be no clocks in that palace—they measure our follies 
and limit our pleasures. Do you agree to that?” 

“Of course,” said the young man, cheerfully, “ they’re a nuisance, 
anyway—always ticking and striking and getting you late for dinner.” 

He glanced again at the clock in the tower. The hands stood at 
three minutes to nine. 

“TI think,” said Prince Michael, “that I will sleep a little. The 
day has been fatiguing.” 

He stretched himself upon a bench with the manner of one who 
had slept thus before. 

“You will find me in this park on any evening when the weather 
is suitable,” said the Prince, sleepily. ‘“‘ Come to me when your marriage 
day is set and I will give you a cheque for the money.” 

“Thanks, Your Highness,” said the young man, seriously. “ It 
doesn’t look as if I would need that palace on the Hudson, but I appre- 
ciate your offer, just the same.’ 

Prince Michael sank into deep slumber. His battered hat rolled 
from the bench to the ground. The young man. lifted it, placed it 
over the frowsy face, and moved one of the grotesquely relaxed limbs 
into a more comfortable position. “ Poor devil!” he said, as he drew 
the tattered clothes closer about the Prince’s breast. 

Sonorous and startling came the stroke of 9 from the clock tower. 
The young man sighed again, turned his face for one last look at the 
house of his relinquished hopes—and cried aloud profane words of 
holy rapture. 

From the middle upper window blossomed in the dusk a waving, 
snowy, fluttering, wonderful, divine cmblem of forgiveness and promised 
joy. 
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By came a citizen, rotund, comfortable, home-hurrying, unknowing 
of the delights of waving silken scarfs on the borders of dimly-lit parks. 

“Will you oblige me with the time, sir?” asked the young man; 
and the citizen, shrewdly conjecturing his watch to be safe, dragged it 
out and announced : 

‘Twenty-nine and a half minutes past eight, sir.” 

And then, from habit, he glanced at the clock in the tower, and 
made further oration. 

““ By George! that clock’s half an hour fast! First time in ten 
years I’ve known it to be off. This watch of mine never varies a Pe 

But the citizen was talking to vacancy. He turned and saw his 
hearer, a fast receding black shadow, flying in the direction of a house 
with three lighted upper windows. 

And in the morning came along two policemen on their way to the 
beats they owned. The park was deserted, save for one dilapidated 
figure that sprawled, asleep, on a bench. They stopped and gazed upon 
it. 


“It’s Dopy Mike,” said one. “He hits the pipe every night. 
Park bum for twenty years. On his last legs, I guess.” 
. The other policeman stooped and looked at something crumpled 

and crisp in the hand ot the sleeper. 

“ Gee!’ he remarked. ‘ He’s doped out a fifty-dollar bill, anyway. 
Wish I knew the brand of hop that he smokes.” 

And then “ Rap, rap, rap!” went the club of realism against the 
shoe soles of Prince Michael, of the Electorate of Valleluna. 


RESON SSSA AER 


OCTOBER 
By Marjorie K. Epwarps 


Red of rowan, rust of leaf, 
Golden glints a-showing ; 

Soon they'll fade, for life is brief 
When winter winds are blowing ! 


Trees are tipped with russet gold, 
Hear them softly sighing ; 

When the winds, with bluster bold, 
Set their leaves a-flying ! 


Red October! rain or shine, 
Summers languor spurning ; 

Let me drink thy ruddy wine, 
While thy leaves are turning ! 
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magnificence of the 
arrangement. 

Eliza, our regretted housemaid—yes, 
I must say it, regretted—had the amiability 


to brush my clothes. 

“You can’t expect cooks to do that kind of thing, Henry,” says 
Clarissa. “They have their feelings.” 

So I brush my own clothes. It is fortunate, indeed, that the feelings 
of a Treasury official are not developed in the same direction as those of 
a cook. 

In the Eliza epoch coals used to find their way into the drawing- 
room scuttle. Now they get no further than the foot of the stairs, 
unless I choose to bring them on. 

“Ruheth isn’t strong, though she looks it,” remarks Clarissa, when 
I remonstrate. 

I will here observe that since the two ladies Christian-name each 
other to their faces, we allow ourselves the respectful liberty of doing 
so behind their backs. Mrs. Smatter is known to Mrs. Montmorency 
and ourselves as “ Ruheth.” Mrs. Montmorency is “ Arnica” for our 
little world. I suppose “Arnica” to be an ae corruption of 

Veronica.” ; } 

“She certainly looks it,” I grumble. “A great, big, grenadier of 

a woman! What’s a scuttle of coals to arms like hers ?’ 
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“Tt isn’t a question of arms, Henry,” says Clarissa, reproachfully. 
“ Her spirit is broken, poor thing!” 

“You don’t carry coals with your spirit.” 

“Henry, how can you! And if it was Arnica, 
you might have to bring them all the way up from the 
cellar.” 

That is true, and I meekly draw in the horns of 
my peevishness. All the same, there is a tinkling- 
cymbal suggestion about our splendid household 
arrangement. 

It was in one of our periods of cooklessness that 
Eliza was called to the bedside of her sick father. 
_ From a certain point of view her departure was a 

= relief, for the excellent creature had no idea of the 
fine distinction between cooking and singeing But 
it left us in that state of complete domestic emanci- 
pation for which we all pine and are not intheleast prepared. Clarissa 
does not singe things, far from it; and it was evident to me that the 
millennium had come too soon. 

The situation was desperate. It appeared ‘as if there was not a 
cook to be had for love (which, indeed, I did not propose) or money, of 
which I could only offer a reasonable amount. I am not the Treasury 
itself, as the few disengaged autocrats of the kitchen seemed to suppose. 
But suddenly the uncomfortable position came to an ce and 
extravagant conclusion. 

One day, as I was lunching at my club, Major Buff sat down at my 
table, in a tearing state of excitement. 

“Pilgrim, my boy,” he gasped, ‘‘ congratulate me.” 

I congratulated him and asked for particulars. 

“‘ T’ve got my marching orders,” he said. “To sail in twenty-four 
hours. Smart, isn’t it? But an old fire-dog, you know.” 

“ And Mrs. Buff?” 

“The Majoress pays off the establishment, shuts up the house, 
and goes home to her mother. Now’s your 
chance, my boy, if you want anything in the 
domesticities.” 

“A cook, for instance ?” 

. Pilgrim,’ ” said the Major, with huge solem- 
nity, “if a mysterious providence didn’t lead me 
to your table, scatter me if I know what did! A 
cook, says he! Our Mrs. Montmorency is on the 
market. That woman, sir, has a way with burnt- 
sugar sauce that is literally ‘miraculous. “ "Pon my 
word, my only regret in going to the front is that 
I must part with Mrs. Montmorency. Of course, I don’t count Mrs. Buff.” 

** And has your Mrs. Montmorency any other virtues beyond the 
burnt-sugar one?” 

“My dear fellow, she has all the virtues. She is—but look here, 
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why don’t you go and see her? You have an hour to spare, haven’t 
you? Run round to our place. The Majoress is at home. Don’t 
lose any time, for a cook like Mrs. Montmorency is snapped up in the 
deuce of a twinkling.” 

Some twenty minutes later I was in possession of the small handbills, 
so to speak, that completed Major Buff’s poster. Mrs. Buff had assured 
me that to the best of her knowledge Mrs. Montmorency was faultless, 
and had introduced me to the paragon. 

The only objection I could take to Mrs. Montmorency was that 
her name might have been a little shorter and her stature a little longer. 
She was very diminutive, and frail of appearance : pretty in a somewhat 
dilapidated way. She had been left a widow, the Majoress told me, in 
a rather mysterious manner that had saddened her whole life. Her 
expression was lachrymose, her eyes red-rimmed, and her hair was of an 
indefinite washed-out shade, as if she had wept floods of supplementary 
tears with it. 

But of her" honesty, sobriety, and capability, there was absolutely 
no doubt, and, as her box was already corded, I packed her with it into 
a hansom, and sent her straight off to Clarissa. Then I went to my 
office with a grateful sense of a masterly stroke of business brilliantly 
accomplished. 

When I returned home in the evening, I found Clarissa sitting in 
the drawing-room with a decidedly perplexed look on her face that 
disappointed me. 

“Well, don’t you like my Mrs. Montmorency ?” I asked. 
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“Very much,” she answered. “But no better than my Mrs. 
Smatter.” - 

“ Your Mrs. Smatter ? ” 

“Yes. You see, you had hardly gone éut this morn- 
ing when Mrs. Reeves came in. Some friends of hers are 
going away on short notice to the south of France—the 
wife’s lungs are weak—and they want to place their 
servants. From all they say, Mrs. Smatter, their cook, 
is a jewel; and as I liked the description of her, Mrs. 
Reeves went round to her friends and they sent the 
woman off to me straight away. She arrived at exactly 
the same moment as Mrs. Montmorency. They are 
both in the kitchen now.” 

“ But we can’t keep them both?” 

“And we can’t send them both away. Especially 
at this time of the evening. I could not settle anything 
till you came home. They’ll have to stay for the night now.” 

“‘ And what is Mrs. Smatter like ? ” 

“A big, bustling, good-humoured creature. She told me she had 
been left a widow under rather mysterious circumstances, but it was 
something in the way of a happy release for her, I should think. At 
any rate, she has got over it better than Mrs. Montmorency. It’s curious 
that they should have the same kind of history, isn’t it ? ” 

“Yes. But what are we going to do?” 

“Well, I think you had better ring for them, say something nice, 
and tell them you hope they will themselves come to an arrangement 
in the morning. It would be much more satisfactory if one of them 
would go away of her own accord.” 

I rang the bell, said to Mrs. Smatter nice cheerful things, to Mrs. 
Montmorency nice melancholy things, and dismissed them. We had 
an excellent dinner, and looked forward with tranquillity to the morrow. 

The next morning brought a letter from Eliza, saying that it would 
be impossible for her to leave her father for several months. 

“On the whole, I’m_ relieved,” said Clarissa. 
“When we know which of the two ladies is going 
to stay, I shall be able to choose a new housemaid 
to suit her. Eliza was a good girl, but a little’ 
hard to get on with. Now you might have Mrs. 
Smatter and Mrs. Montmorency up. I shouldn’t tell 
them for the moment that Eliza won’t come back.” 

In answer to my summons, Mrs. Smatter briskly 
appeared with the limp Mrs. Montmorency in tow. 

“Good morning,” I said. “I hope you have 
slept well. And which is it to be? Are you going to 
toss up?” ; 

“?Ow would it seem to strike you, sir,” answered Mrs. Smatter, 
with a smile, “if it was both ? ” 

“Both!” cried Clarissa and I together. 
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“Yes, sir. Me an’ Arnica ’ave been a talkin’ it over. You sce 
your ’ousemaid’s gone away, an’ me an’ Arnica could do all the work, 
turn an’ turn about, till she come back.” 

“ An excellent idea,” I said, “ but I’m 
afraid I couldn’t afford it.” 

“© Me an’ Arnica was a thinkin’ of that, 
sir,” continued Mrs. Smatter, kindly. ‘“ An’ 
we was wonderin’ ’ow it would be if you 
was to give us a cook’s wages an’ a house- 
maid’s wages, thirty-five pound atween the 
two of us, seventeen pound apiece, if you 
understand what I mean. That won’t hurt 
you, sir, I’m sure, an’ money ain’t no 
particular object with us.” 

“Me an’ Ruheth ’av ’ad the same kind of trouble,” murmured 
the sad Mrs. Montmorency, “ an’ itseems to ’av drawed us together like.” 

She looked up so sentimentally at her companion, and her com- 
panion looked down so protectingly on her, that I felt it would be 
monstrous to rudely snip the bands of their young friendship. Besides, 
I was certain that if I told one to go, we should lose both, and, now 
that we had no Eliza even to fall back on, this was a dismal prospect. 
Clarissa held out a little longer; and objected some real and some artificial 
difficulties. But Ruheth’s gay, and Arnica’s melancholy ardour swept 
away all barriers, and it was finally agreed that the arrangement was 
to be given a temporary trial. 

That temporary trial has now lasted two years. We have grown 
so accustomed to it that the makeshift promises to become a permanency. 
I know all the disadvantages of the situation. We are waited on by 
two admirably honest and trustworthy women who have no idea of 
waiting on us. I brush my clothes and carry coals. Clarissa lives in 
dusting-gloves. We are magnificently-nurtured domestic drudges. 

It is now the reign of little Mrs. Montmorency. 
That of Mrs. Smatter may be considered as definitely 
closed. It was a kind of benevolent despotism that 
has been succeeded by much the same kind of 
benevolent despotism. There was no interregnum 
to speak of. 

For three months Mrs. Smatter took us all in 
hand. She protected Arnica, petted Clarissa, was quite 
nice to me. I had nothing definite to complain of, 
though I found that miraculous burnt-sugar sauce is 
not much in the way of a salve for fetter galls. The 
secret dissatisfaction of Clarissa gave mean ally, anda 
hope of deliverance in those days; but since the sceptre 
has passed from the hands of Ruheth to those of 
Arnica, Clarissa has gone over bag and baggage to the side of our despot. 


The event which I thought might have set us free has merely riveted 
our shackles more firmly. 
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It was at the zenith of Ruheth’s beneficent tyranny that, on return- 
ing home one evening, I found the house in the greatest confusion. 
When I went down to the basement, where Clarissa’s excited calls 
summoned me, I beheld the melancholy 
Arnica stretched out upon the kitchen floor 
in a highly dishevelled and unhooked con- 
dition. Ruheth, kneeling by her, was 
dabbing her forehead with a wet hand- 
kerchief, and her spirit with endearing 
epithets. Clarissa, had a large bottle of 
smelling-salts in her hand. An ultra- 
respectable bonnet and umbrella on the 
table indicated that Mrs. Montmorency had 
been taking the air. 

When I entered on this distressful scene, 
Arnica wriggled and uttered a little shrick. 
_ Tm , “It’s only master,” murmured Mrs. 

eet Smatter, soothingly. “’E won’t hurt you. 
Now lay still, do, there’s a dearie.” 

“What on earth is this all about ?” I asked. 

“Mrs. Montmorency has seen him,” said Clarissa, solemnly. “ She 
has seen Mr. Montmorency.” 

“ But I thought he was dead.” 

“So did she. And he isn’t. He was on the other side of the street. 
She doesn’t know whether he saw her or not, but she came back as fast 
as she could. It was terribly upsetting, you know. Poor thing!” 

“Oh, Montmorency, Montmorency !” groaned Arnica. ‘Ow could 
you go an’ take an’ leave me like that! An’ I loved you so—so—so—” 

Definitely hysterical symptoms set in at this point. Ruheth began 
to slap the poor victim’s hands, and Clarissa applied the salts with vigour, 
frowning to me over her shoulder to go away for the present. I was 
just about to do this, when there came acautious 
ring at the area bell. As everyone else was 
occupied I went tothe door myself. 

One of the most unpleasant individuals I 
have ever seen stood there: a Bad Conscience 
on disgracefully-trousered legs. He was flashy 
and dirty, impertinent and uneasy, false from 
the crown of his head to such remnants of soles 
as his boots boasted. There were ruins of good 
looks on his face that only made the general 
wreckage of the man more lamentable. 

‘* Good evenin’, Mister,” he said, when he had 
got over his surprise at seeing me. “I only 
wanted to arsk if a lydy o’ the nyme of Mont- 
morency lives ’ere.” 

“ Do you happen to be a gentleman of the name of Montmorency ? ” 
I replied, grasping him by the coat collar, 
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“°Ere! what are you doin’, can’t you?” he said. “Do you 
think I want to run awy? Leave ’old, will you?” 

“ You’ve run away once,” I answered, “ and you may do it again. — 
Come in and see what your wife has 
to say to you.” 

Some impertinent reply was at 
his tongue’s end, when he glanced 
over my shoulder, and the words 
froze on his lips. I looked round. 
Mrs. Smatter had come. out of the @@ 
kitchen, and was standing behind 
us. She was as pale as a dish. 

You, Willin!” she cried. 

*“* Smatter, you Willin! I thought — 
as I knew your wicked voice. An’ 
that’s what you call bein’ dead, 
isit? Oh, let meget at you e 

She made a step forward, put 
her hand to her heart, sat down 
suddenly in a chair, and from there 
rolled on to the floor. 

“Lemme go! lemme go!” 
roared the shabby-flashy man in 
a whisper. 

“Not yet,” Ianswered. ‘“ You 
want to see Mrs. Montmorency.” 

** No, I don’t,” he whimpered. 
“*Lemme go! lemme go!” 

At that moment Arnica ap- 
peared on the scene. I had left 
her a poor thing, she came out an 
imperfectly hooked - up Spirit of “AN IMPERFECTLY 1:0OKE) UP SPIRIT OF 
Vengeance. Her cheeks were red, iaieaiieat 
her eyes ablaze, even her faded hair seemed to have got some colour 
in it. She brandished her umbrella in her hand. 

“Oh, lemme go! lemme go!” howled the man. “ For Gord’s 
sake, sir, if you’re a gen’lman! It’s a three years’ business: an’ I 
arsk you, what good will it do to anyone? Look ’ere, [’ll never come 
‘back any more. Selpme, I won’t! Lemme go!” 

What happened next I don’t quite know. I don’t wish to know for 
the sake of my conscience. All I can say is that in two seconds the 
scene had changed. I was holding in my hand by its collar a shabby 
coat: Mr. Montmorency-Smatter or Smatter-Montmorency was scamper- 
ing up the area steps like a rabbit: Arnica was undoing Ruheth : and 
Clarissa was telling me to put some coals on the drawing-room fire. 

From that day Arnica took up the reins of power. For the shock 
had on her and Ruheth the most opposite effects, leaving Mrs. Mont- 
morency steel, and Mrs. Smatter a species of inferior whalebone. 
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Mr. Smatter or Mr. Montmorency has kept his word. He has 
never turned up again. Their common detestation of him has united 
Arnica and Ruheth more firmly than ever, and her sympathy with their 
wrongs has given them a fast ally in Clarissa. Arnica and Ruheth 
will be with us to the end of the chapter. 

_ Ihave lost much of my interest in the situation. The only question 
I discuss vaguely at times with Clarissa is which of our cooks is the 
shabby man’s wife, and which his victim. Sometimes Montmorency 
reads like an alias, sometimes Smatter. The two ladies cannot at any 
rate be widows, properly speaking. So I class them as “‘relicts.” They 
are both that in a way. 


A BAbbADE OF DESPAIR 
By E. F. Atunutr 


When hope ts dead 

The world around seems grey, 
The colours sped 

In sudden disarray ; 

Its joys no longer stay, 
And mists o’erspread 

The scenes that once were gay, 


When hope-ts dead. 


When hope is dead 
No pbhiltre can allay 
The haunting dread 
That is the heart’s dismay ; 
Tears are its portion—Yea, 
A bitter bread 
And acid wine have they 
Whose hope 1s dead. 


When hope is dead 
Youth’s vanities decay, 
Forever fled 
Are dreams of yesterday ; 
Though thoughts may heavenward stray 
No prayer 1s said— 
For lips have ceased to pray 
When hope ts dead. 


L’Envor 
O Alan, thou art but clay 
If hope be sped, 
The spirit flees away 
When hope ts dead. 
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By A.B.COOPER  { Will 


ae] was only in his own select “set” he was called 
f} “Wriggley Bill.” The Honourable Algernon 
Assheton called him William. It sounded better 
in a Sunday School, and, besides, the Hon. Algy 
was absolutely unaware of the remarkable and 
sinister methods by which the little sharp-faced lad 
had earned his sobriquet. He looked upon him as 
one of his protégés—a brand to be snatched from 
the burning—a soul to be saved. 

But in spite of his evangelical leanings, and his unaristocratic ways 
of doing good and serving his day and generation, there was nothing 

“soft” about Algy. He was equally at home refereeing on Mile End 
Marsh, for the Tower Hamlets Junior Excelsior Association Football 
Club, as he was when playing inside right for the Old Etonians at Queen’s 
Club. He took both in his stride, as it were. He did nothing by halves, 
and whether he was organising his Boy’s Brigade, of which ‘ ‘ Wriggley 
Bill”? was a humble private, shooting for goal, overhauling his father’s 
East End property, or making love to Lady Sybil Egerton, he did each 
and all with might and main, and with an unfailing good humour that 
made him as popular in the East as in the West. 

He was “ Wriggley Bill’s”’ Ar, Warranted Unbreakable Hero— 
the man who could do no wrong. Many a time lately Bill had lain awake 
in the pitch darkness of his garret in Watson’s Rents, staring wide- 
eyed into the blankness, and sweating with the thought of what the 
** Honorable ” would think and say if he knew the truth about him. 

But his step-father’s footfall on the steep stairs would be quite 
sufficient to nip any young sprouts of good resolution in the bud. He 
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must continue to live his double life—go to Sunday Schools, unknown 
to his step-father, be one of the “ Honourable’s ” model Brigade Bovs. 
attend the gymnastic club of which, despite his smallness, he was one 
of the star performers—and—be the aider 

and abettor of a gang of burglars ! 

Poor old “ Wriggley Bill”! He would 
have been a passable little beggar if he’d had ,.\ 4 
half a chance. But what can a fellow do, ~ 
when, a decent sort of a mother being dead,a |, 
big, burly burglar step-father takes him by the 
throat and threatens to “scrag” him, if he 
doesn’t “do his bloomin’ dooty”? Verily, 
it’s a hard question. 

- But Bill was never nearer making up his 
mind to “chuck it”’—the burglary business, Z 
that is—than he was at the Christmas Treat. ae 
And it wasn’t the apples or the oranges or the “ blow-out ” on beef and 
plum-pudding, or even the warm muffler he got off the Christmas tree 
that so nearly “ converted” him.” These might have left both his mind 
and his body comfortable. No, it was the “ lidy’s singin’.” He'd 
been to penny gaffs and heard ‘half-dressed women sing unmentionable 
songs in strident shrieks, but this was something new and strange and 
moving. 

He’d seen other ladies come down to help the Honourable Algy, but 
they hadn’t been a patch on this one. His poor little cramped-up 
spirit fell down and worshipped the moment he set eyes on her. She 
wore a lovely white fur toque—he didn’t know’it was a “ toque”; but 
it was all the same—and a creamy dress, trimmed with the same fur, and 
she had a face like a Christmas card, one of those sparkling, rosy, tender, 
dark-eyed faces that a white fur toque just seems to suit. 

The “ Honourable” helped her up on the platform, and sat down at 
the piano himself to play the accompaniment to her song. The lads, 
who had been talking sixteen to the dozen a moment before, fell as 
quiet as a couple of burglars under the laurels when the bobby’s bull’s- 
eye falls across the garden. Then this lovely Christmas vision sang. 
Bill had never heard the song before—or the words. They seemed to 
him like something that had flown in from the other side of nowhere, 
so new and strange were they : 


‘‘T hear thee speak of the Better Land 
Thou callest its children a happy band. 
Mother, oh, where is that radiant shore ? 
Shall we not seek it and wecp no more ? 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 
And the fireflies glance through the myrtle bougns : 
Not there, not there, my child!” 


My word! How that voice made Bill’s spine tingle! As the 
sweet tender note, with a suspicion of tears in it, trailed off on the last 
word of the verse, the lads leapt to their fect and cheered. The lady 
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smiled—such a radiant smile! Then she sang the second verse, and 
they cheered again. But the last verse clutched Bill—and he wasn’t 
alone in his emotion. His were not the only tears that flowed. 
“Gye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ! 

Ear hath not heard its deep songs of jov ; 

Dreams cannot picture a world so fair— 

Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 

Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 

For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb— 

It is there, it is there, my child!” 

The “ Honorable” shook hands with all the boys as they went 
out, and wished them each and all “A Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year.” He had a special word for Bill. 

“Well, William,” he said, “ have you had a good time?” 

“ Ain’t { just!” said Bill. ‘‘ She’s a knock-aht, sir—a fair, bloomin’ 
knock-aht.” : 


II. 

4EW Year’s Eve. A thin veil of snow shone 
over far fields, under a moon in it’s second quarter, 
and a sky of a sort of ebon-blue sprinkled with 
star-dust. But the shadow of Aston Manor lay 
heavy on the clump of thick-set laurels where two 
men and a boy lay concealed. 

“Nah, none o’ yer blinkin’ shirkin’, yo’ young 

a ' whelp,” one of the men muttered, “or I'll gi’ yo’ 
ten times wot I gi’ yo’ larst night. Yo’ll-not hev a whole bone left in 
yer body, yo’ young snipe, if ye’ fail at this ’ere job. Yo’ve nuffin’ 
ter do but let me and Jake inside—we’ll do the rest—d’ye ’ear ? ” 

“ Yus,” muttered “ Wriggley Bill.” 

“Well, nah, come on—I’ll gie yo’ a leg up.” 

Five minutes later Bill had again justified his nickname, by squirm- 
ing through a hole that one would have imagined nothing much bigger 
than a rat could have negotiated. Ah, he was a treasure. 
He was as nimble as a cat, as agile as a monkey, and as 
slippery as an eel ! 

But, as he went along the dark passage, he suddenly 
realised that he had walked towards the front of the house 
instead of the back. A door stood open on his right, and 
through a great wide window the moonbeams and the starlight, 
reflected from the snow-covered lawn, shone quite radiantly, 
making the room like a fairy bower. Bill_stood still with a 
little gasp of surprised admiration. Then he gave a low 
whistle. He couldn’t help it. For on the wall of the room, < 
seeming to look down upon him with smiling eyes, and all lit up in a 
dreamy sort of brightness, he saw his Sunday School teacher—the 
““ Honorable ”—with a wreath of holly round his frame. 
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NAH, NONE O’ YER BLINKIN’ SHIRKIN’, YO’ YOUNG WHELP.’”’ 


Had Bill been an old medizval devotee, and this the shrine of his 
patron saint, he could not have been more awe-stricken. The picture 
seemed to draw him as with invisible but irresistible cords. He felt 
his knees tremble under him. He tottered towards the picture, across 
the thick pile of the carpet, and, before he knew, he was kneeling at the 
little desk over which it hung. Then he clutched at the edge of the 
desk and stared—his face ghastly in the moonlight—at another picture 
—a little one this time, which the marauders lurking outside would 
have popped instantly into their loot-bag, for it was set in a golden frame. 
Oh, what a surge of emotion came over “ Wriggley Bill” as he stared, 


_ wide-eyed, at that “loverly ” miniature. There was no mistaking it. It 


was his “ lidy ”—the “ lidy wot sang that song ” which had been running 
through his head ever since. : 
But even that was not the final surprise of this night of surprises. 
Lady Sybil—dear girl—had the most unsuspecting of natures. She 
thought everybody was as honorable as herself. But it is more than 
probable that she had left her love-letter lying on the little desk in her 
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boudoir inadvertently, nevertheless. She little thought who would 
read it. 

But Bill would never have thought of reading it, if his own name 
had not hit him in the eye as it were. ‘‘ Thank you, 
dear love, for your sweet help at the Mission. It was 
awfully good of you to come, and your song was the 
success of a splendid evening. Do you know what 
one of my best boys said—a boy they call ‘Wriggley 
Bill” for some unknown reason? He said, ‘ She’s a 
knock-aht, she is—a fair bloomin’ knock-aht.’? There’s 
a compliment for you, my love, one of the sincerest and 
most heartfelt that ever was paid to fair lady.” 

Bill felt himself blush, even though no eye was 
upon him. No eye! He looked furtively up to the 
wall above him. Those earnest, humorous, manly eyes 
were looking right down upon him. They seemed to be 
saying: “Well, William, have you had a good time?” 

Then, like a return of nightmare, after a blessed period of restful 
sleep, came the thought of his step-father, biting his fingers with im- 
patience outside, and of his “friend” Jake, muttering frightful 
imprecations into his chin whiskers. It was fully five minutes now since 
he had disappeared from their view, and, half of that time was generally 
quite sufficient for his little job. 

He sped softly back over the carpet, but, at the door something 
seemed to compel him to cast a backward glance over his shoulder. 
Oh, those eyes! How they followed him! ‘New Year is the time 
for making good resolutions.” He seemed to hear the voice of the 
“* Honorable ” talking to his class—and to him. The very words came 
back to him as the moonlight shone on those kind eyes. ‘ Yes, but 
any coward can make a good resolve—it takes a brave man to carry 
it out.’ ' 

Bill had noticed a dangling electric bell near Lady Sybil’s desk. 
It had bumped against his head and startled him. He almost ran back 
to it. He would act before his resolution cooled. 
He’d be coward no longer. They should have a 
chance to scoot for it. He’d keep mum—as far 
as they were concerned. But he couldn’t help them 
to rob the “ Honorable’s” “ Lidy”’—not at any 
price. 

As he pressed the button hard, the sound of a 
jangling bell somewhere overhead seemed to fill 
the house. Who would have thought that so slight 
a touch would make so much noise? The sudden 
jangling in the midnight stillness of the house > 
seemed to excite him. He had set fire to his boats 
—he would burn them to the water’s edge. So he planted his thumb 
on the button, and let the bell “go it” for all it was worth. 

Bill almost imagined the “ Honorable’s” eyes smiling at him as 
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he stood there with his thumb on the button. Probably it was some 
trick of the moonlight, but sertainly the eyes seerned to shine approval. 
Then, with a suddenness which startled him, in spite of the fact that 
he ought to have been 

expecting it, he felt himself 
seized by the collar from 
behind. 

“Why,” said a voice 
at his ear, “it’s only a bit ; 
of a kid, James—what the 
jimini are you doing here ? 
—and. aringin’ my lady’s 
bell ?” : or 

By very force of habit 7 
Bill made a dodge for the “/// 
door, when—click !— up 
went the electric light. 

Framed in the door- 
way, with the bright and 
sudden light shining full 
upon her face, her lovely 
hair tumbling about the 
lace of her dressing-gown, 
stood the lady Bill had last 
seen standing with smiling 
eyes on the platform, “FRAMED IN THE DOORWAY . . . STOOD THE LADY.” 
singing her song of “ The 
Better Land” to the rough lads. Her first words seemed an echo of the 
butler’s : “‘ Why, Morgan, it’s a little lad! I thought surely the place 
was on fire. Who was ringing the bell at this time of the night ?” 
“He was—himself—my lady.” 

“ T couldn’t do it, mum, no I couldn’t,” blurted out Bill, dissolving 
into tears. “ When I seen that there picter alookin’ at me—I couldn’t do it.” 

Lady Sybil laid her white hand on the lad’s shoulder. ‘ What 
were you going to do?” she said. 

“Let in the blokes ahtside,” he said. ‘ But they’ll have done a 
bunk nah. I never told the ‘Honorable’ wot I did o’ nights—an’— 
an’—you’ll tell him, Miss, nah, an’ he’ll gi’ me the sack from the Brigade.” 

“ What’s your name?” said Lady Sybil. 

“They calls me ‘ Wriggley Bill,” said the lad. 

A light tinkling laugh rang through the room, like the sound of a 
fairy bell. 

“ Oh, they call you ‘ Wriggley Bill,’ do they,” said Lady Sybil, “ and 
you said I was a knock-out—didn’t you ?” 

“-Yus,” said Bill, ‘ and that’s wot you is, Miss.” 

Lady Sybil did not look in the least shocked, although the butler 
and footman were standing in mute astonishment with each a hand 
upon his lips. 
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“Mr. Assheton is coming. to-morrow,” said Lady Sybil. “I’m 
going to keep you here on 

. Wriggley Bill * dropped on his knees before the vision in pink. 
“Qh, please, miss, don’t go an’ gi’ me awy— 
please, miss—don’t gi’ me awy to the ‘ Honor- 
able.’ ” 

“ll tell him how you saved the house from 
a couple of dreadful burglars, Bill. And—you’d 
like to stay here always wouldn’t you, and 
learn to drive the motor-car?” ~ 

Bill’s face brightened instantly. “Will you 
be in it, Miss?” he said. 

“‘Of course, I will,” said Lady Sybil. 

“Ye’r a knock-aht,” said Bil—“‘a fair 
knock-aht.” 

* * * * * * * * * 

The next morning, Sir Hubert Egerton, Lady Sybil’s grandfather, 
who was as deaf as a post, and had slept soundly through the night 
without an inkling of the narrow escape his goods and chattels had had, 
was reading his paper when Lady Sybil floated in for breakfast. 

“Um—um—most remarkable thing, my dear—two men, with 
burglar’s tools captured last night near the park gates. Suspected of 
having made an attempt on the Manor and been disturbed. I heard 
nothing myself. Old hands, no doubt. It'll be five years for ’em— 
and serve ’em right—serve ’em right. Be thankful you weren’t murdered 
in your bed, my dear. Um—Morgan—what are you staring at? Yes, 
[ll take an omelette.” 

The old man’s prediction came true. Bill’s step-father and his 
crony, although not caught in the act, were “ wanted” for so many 
other “ jobs ” that they not only got five, but ten years’ penal servitude, 
and so “ Wriggley Bill,” now “ William, the Chauffeur’s Apprentice,” 
was relieved of that incubus and menace, and when the Honorable Algy 
and Lady Sybil were married a month ago at St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster, he might have been seen sitting up, as rigid as a ram-rod, 
on the “ box ” of the bridal car, as proud as an emperor, and probably 


a great deal happier than the average potentate. 


Roskilde, near Copenhagen. 


DENMARK AND ITS 
BEAUTY SPOTS 


By an ImpRESSIONIST 


ENMARK is generally supposed to be a featureless 
y, country, quite devoid of scenic attractions, but 
|: those who know it best are well aware that this 
_ is not the case. On the contrary, while admitting 
, that the hills lack height, and the rivers are not 
' of broad and stately flow, the fact remains that 
sya it can boast of many scenes so fair and pleasant 
neni -|= that they are well worth coming far to see, and 
certainly deserve to be better known than they are. 
In the first place, the lakes and fjords of Denmark, with their 
tree-fringed banks and glittering waters, are a dream of beauty; its 
ruined castles—those broken letters whereby we read the story of the 


View near Vejle. 


past—are replete with historic interest; and as for the beech forests, 
they are of such vast extent that while wandering through their green 
recesses and dim arcades, you experience many strange sensations, and, 
ere long, begin to fancy that you must be in a land of enchantment ; 
and that, beyond those dark lateral alleys which stretch away on every 
side, all sorts of hidden beauties and mysteries must exist. 

Meanwhile, on reaching Copenhagen, the first thing to be done 
is to visit the Cathedral of Réskilde—a stately and venerable pile which 
history has freighted with memories and time rendered beautiful—and 
the initial excursion to be made is to Helsingér—or, to give it its more 
classical name, Elsinore. This quaint old town not only claims a high 
antiquity,* but is the grave of a forgotten dynasty ; and at the present 
day, with its narrow, tortuous streets and gloomy old houses, it presents 
such a woe-begone, superannuated appearance that the word Ichabod 
seems to be written in anagram all over-it. Nevertheless, it is very 
interesting, and so is the stately Castle of Cronborg, which is close at 
hand. This ancient keep, which stands between the Kattegat and 
the Sound, and which once ruled the waves in these parts, looks charm- 
ingly picturesque when seen from the sea, with its lofty central tower 
and massive escarpments. And though no longer very formidable, 
it is still remarkable as being the most perfect specimen of Northern 
Renaissance architecture to be found in Scandinavia. It was there that 
the unhappy Queen Caroline Matilda was confined after her downfall ; 
and it is said that the terrace facing the sea is the spot at which Hamlet 


* It is among the things not generally known that the legend of ** Denmark’s Shield "’ dates 
from a period 60 years B.c., and that it is still as familiar and well-known in Danish nurscries 
as that of Cinderella in those of our own land, 
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met his father’s ghost! I must add that the view from this quaint old 
structure far surpassed my expectations. And though Campbell’s 

' “wild and stormy steep” 
does not exist, as the ground 
just there happens to be quite 
flat—few fairer scenes could 
be found anywhere than that 
which is here offered to the 
eye.* 

Another pleasant excur- 
sion within easy distance of 
this is to Esrom Lake. It is 
the largest and loveliest of 
.° the network ot lakes which 
PLENSBURG impart such a charm to 
Northern Zealand — and 
while its waters are blue as a turquoise, its eastern shores are thickly 
fringed with forest trees, which, being interspersed here and there with 
clusters of houses, thus form a really beautiful picture. On the eastern 
side lie Fredensborg Castle and the adjoining village, which attracts 
attention at once from its being so essentially Danish in all its charac- 
teristics. But the Castle, though old and well-placed, is architecturally, 
very inferior both to Rosenborg and Jaegersborg—the latter being one 
offthe most beautifully situated summer residences I have ever seen. 

_‘Among the many pleasures to be enjoyed during a visit to Denmark, 
cruising amid its numerous islands holds a prominent place. Indeed, 
the short voyage to Bornholm is uniquely pleasant, because while making 
it you feel the spell of the Baltic, and have “ the wonders of the deep ” 
revealed to you in a very unusual way. For this mystic sea is in some 
parts only twelve feet deep, and its waters are so extraordinarily pellucid 
that when you look down into them you can see the bed, and also the 
strange living things with which it abounds, quite clearly. 

*,On arriving at the island, you 
feel’as if you had reached a sort 
of Wonderland—the whole aspect of 
the place suggesting such extreme 
antiquity that while making your 
way among its ancient monuments 
and numerous remains of prehistoric 
times, it seems to you as if pages of 
the world’s past history were being 
unfolded before you. Inshort, it ap- 
pears quite an anachronism to see the 
people walking about in twentieth- 
century costume and looking as in 
modern and up-to-date as possible! vansen mnon- somworw 


* One feels rather disappointed on being told here that Shakespeare’s immortal ‘ Prince 
of Denmark ”’ is quite unknown to Danish history, which merely mentions the name of an 
Almodi among semi-mythic Princes of Jutland. 


Saegersborg. 


Bornholm contains a number of beauty spots, and some very curious 
spots as well—notably among the latter being the sea cavern called 
Vaade Ovn, which, like so many other things in this bizarre and original 
region, is as beautiful as it is curious. It is only accessible in boats— 
a circumstance which increases the charm of a visit to it, probably 
because it likewise adds to the sense of danger. In any case, the sail 
thither is a pleasure in itself. And when it is accomplished, as you 
glide into the cave, you see before you a glittering hall which appears 
to stretch away into illimitable space, whose roof sparkles as if it were 
gemmed with precious stones, and whose sides are so vividly tinted 
with iridescent hues that you could fancy the atmosphere was formed 
of rainbows ! 

Vaade Ovn lies at the foot of an isolated rock crowned with the 
ruined castle of Hammershus, which is not only the finest remaining in 
Denmark, but one that can challenge comparison—alike in extent and 
beauty—with many of the grandest medieval remains in other countries. 
At the present time, however, it is so sadly dismantled, both outwardly 
and ‘in the interior, that it recalls Gautier’s famous Chateau de la Misére ; 
and yet there is much difference between the two. For whereas the 
latter stood on land where there were possibilities of vegetation, 
Hammershus rises on a naked, barren rock, lashed by the moaning sea— 
which strikes an additional note of melancholy—and where the absence 
of all verdure and leafage renders it a truly forlorn object as it stands 
forth gaunt and grim on its lonely height. 

Another very enjoyable sail is one to the fascinating little town 
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of Flensburg. And though my expectations regarding it were very 
high-raised, the reality far surpassed them. For anything so quaint, 
pretty, and picturesque as it proved I had 
never seen before. It is situated at the 
head of the Flensburg Fjord, which flows 
into the Baltic, and is surrounded on every 
side except that which is open to the sea 
by soft green hills, many of which are well 
f wooded and picturesque. It is true that 
te) they do not possess the dignity which arises 
from height, but then they have many other | 
A Rane SANOR Hoes. pleasant attributes ; and, owing to the suc- 
cessful combination of proportion and perspective which they exhibit, 
their swelling lines present a mingling of tenderness and strength 
which is very effective. Moreover, they form a charming frame to 
the little town which they encircle so lovingly; and while in some parts 
they are planted down to the water’s edge, a great many of them are» 
crowned with windmills, which form a prominent feature in the landscape, 

The Flensburg fjord, too, frequently assumes the appearance of 
an inland lake, being completely surrounded by a girdle of tiny eleva- 
tions so closely interlapped in several places that no outlet is visible. 
But the most extraordinary thing to be seen from this fjord is a unique 
double-spired church, which stands on a hill near Olness, and both the 
-spires of which are not only green, but literally glitter like an emerald, 
owing to some peculiar quality in the stones of which they. are composed. 

The peninsula of Jutland likewise contains some very fair scenes. 
For though the general contour of the region does not lend itself easily 
to fine effects, here and there you come upon bright oases which possess 
every requisite of beauty except mountain heights, and are very im- 
pressive without them. Foremost among these is Vejle—one of the 
most attractive, too—for it is dowered with a 
rich and varied vegetation, and is finely situated 
on a well-wooded tongue of land running down 
towards the mouth of a deep fjord, whose clear 
and sparkling waters mirror every object on its 
banks with the utmost fidelity. 

North of Vejle there are two other notable 
places—namely, Skanderborg* and Silkeborg— 
and between them rises Denmark’s solitary 
attempt at producing a mountain. ‘This eleva- 
tion bears the impressive name of Himmel- 
bjearget—it isa little more than 500 feet high! 

Finally, I must mention that the air of 
Denmark is of such crystal clearness, and so 
invigorating, that while breathing it you feel citer perersen — rienseune 
imbued with new powers of enjoying the world around you, and all 
that therein is ! 


*Skanlerborg is distinguished as being the birthplace of Anne of Denmark, the Mother 
of our Stuarts. 


SEA-SILLINESS 


By Ratrw Hasiam 


Illustrated by Florence Briscoe 
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\IR, .slim and stately, rhythm in every line and 
movement, her nose kissed pink by the Atlantic 
breeze, her black furs ruffled like a kitten, Aurelia 
stood and listened to my passionate words, 
unmoved, save when I paused for breath, she 
raised one woolly paw to brush stray wisps of 
hair from her eyes, and asked for more. : 

I felt annoyed. 

I said, “ Do you think I’m a gramophone ?” 

“Yes, and I want a new record on, please,” said Aurelia 
calmly. 

“Well,” I considered, “ there’s one that I should describe as 
‘ Appassionata.’ It concludes most cffectively with a proposal.” 

“Is that the one you sawed off on my sister last night?” she 
asked. 

“Great Scot!” I exclaimed, “ was that your sister ? ” 

“Why, yes; I found her on our state-room sofa quite worn out 
and in tears.” 

* Poor dear—what did she say?” 

‘She said she’d eaten half a cushion trying to stop laughing—I 
guess I can make her finish it to-night,” she added mischievously. 

I told her I didn’t approve of sisters comparing notes in that way. 

Aurclia smiled. 

** Let’s have the record on now.” 

“Certainly not,” I retorted, “where’s your chaperon? You 
oughtn’t to be at large.” 

“This old foghorn’s my chaperon.” 

I told her it wasn’t a foghorn, but a ventilator. 

“Never mind,” she said, hugging the beastly thing. “ He’s an 
old dear—he looks sort of surprised, doesn’t he?” she added, gazing 
up affectionately into its mouth. 

“Yes, and with good reason,” I returned, “ J should be surprised 
if you began to hug me.” | 


I TOLD HER I DIDN’T APPROVE OF SISTERS COMPARING NOTES IN THAT WAY.’ ” 


“Yes, and pleased, too, wouldn’t you?” said Aurelia, looking 
round with a tantalising smile. 

“Don’t smile like that,” I said angrily. ‘ You’ll drive me mad.” 

“ How lovely!” she whispered rapturously. 

“Sometimes,” I continued with affected carelessness, “ when I 
go mad, I think I’m a bear and go hugging people on my own account.” 

““ How lov. , I mean, how awful!” 

** One has strange delusions,” I said. 

“Very strange,” observed Aurelia solemnly. ‘When was your 
last attack—yesterday ?”’ she raised her eyebrows. 

“Certainly not,” I rejoined, “ they are very rare indeed; I don’t 
remember any recent occasion; but they are unexpected.” 

“J don’t think I’m very fond of bears,” said Aurelia sadly, “ or 
bores either,” she added. 

“With your permission, then, I will go and have a quiet smoke.” 


———— 
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“Yes, but don’t throw yourself overboard or anything rash; at 
least, not till the end of the voyage. I don’t want to go losing you 
altogether.” - 

““T am going to have a quiet smoke,” I emphasised. ‘ And you 
needn’t think you’ve broken my heart,” I added. “ You haven’t 
enough perseverance.” 

‘“* Haven’t I,” she said, “ perhaps not—‘ Next gentleman, please.’ ” 

Fifteen seconds later I entered the smoking room and plunged 
wildly into a hat-pool on the day’s run. 


THERE ARE GEMS 
By G. D. Lyncu 


There are gems buried deepy 
And from mortals debarred, 

Over which the gnomes keep 
A continuous guard. 

But no gems of the mine 
In the bosom of earth, 

Can thy glory outshine, 

i. Of can equal thy worth. 


There are beautiful shells 

_ >Neath the amethyst wave 

Where the mermaiden dwells 
In her crystalline cave. 

But the maid is distraught, 
And her tears salt the sea, 

For her treasures ate naught 
To compare, Love, to thee. 


There are birds in the East, 
Where the Lotus plant blooms, 
That adorn the gay feast 
With their brilliant plumes. 
But their crests gleaming bright 
*Neath the opal-hued skies, 
Cannot match the sweet light 
Of thy dove-tinted eyes / 
aw 


RAMBLA DE LAS FLORES, 


“THE BLACK WEEK 
OF BARCELONA” 


By Mrs. Kenpaty Park, a Resident of that City 


Illustrated by Sketches from the pen of Senor APELES MESTRES, one 
of the foremost Black and White artists of Spain 


a> 20, ARCELONA — “ Queen of the Mediterranean ”— 
3 “City of Bombs ”—“ Nest of Anarchism” ! 

Alas! that these epithets should all be truc! 

As we wander through the old city, where 
once Adolf and Placidia reigned, where Ferdinand 
and Isabella welcomed Columbus on his return 
from his first great voyage of discovery; as we 
enter the dimly-lit churches, or, again, as we walk 
beneath the shade of the trees bordering the 
beautiful pascos, or down the long streets of handsome houses—it is 
almost unconsciously that we cast our eyes to right and left, seeking, 
dreading, the fatal bomb or the incendiary’s torch. ~ 

Is it a dream—a hideous nightmare—that, hand in hand with 
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twentieth-century civilisation and culture, the barbarity and senseless 
vandalism of the Middle Ages live and breathe as one being in the beau- 
tiful land of Catalonia, ready to burst into action as a wild beast bursts 
from its cage? Yet it | =i 
would seem that the events 
in and about Barcelona dur- 
ing the last week in July 
have proved this a lamen- 

table fact ! . 

At 8 p.m. on Sunday, 
the 25th, we arrived at Bar- 
celona by train from the 
country. The train was 
crowded — fashionably 
dressed men and women 
returning from week-end. 
visits; prosperous looking 
trades-people; humbler folk of the working-classes, neat and orderly, 
tired with their day’s outing. bs 

As we drove along the Ramblas and Paseo de Gracia, the paseos 
and brilliantly-lighted cafés were thronged, the pavements bristling 
with occupied al fresco tables. On all sides theatrical posters and 
ringing cinematograph bells called us to while away the hours of Sunday 
night in other fashion than in sleep, for on a Sunday, or fiesta night, 
Barcelona is a city of light and of pleasure. 

Catalans do not appreciate as we do the “home” life, but they 
do comprehend and fully appreciate family ties. At noon, during the 
week, the workman—be he tactory-hand or cabdriver—is to be seen 
sitting on the edge of the pavement eating his frugal. dinner of escudella, 
and drinking the black wine of the country from the national purron, 
all of which the thoughtful wife has prepared with care—and brought 
to him sometimes from a long distance—not forgétting an orange or a 
bunch of grapes, according to the season of the year. More often than 
not the wife, and sometimes a child or two, eats the dinner with him. 
Her hair is invariably well-dressed and neat—though she may not have 
washed! And the children, except among the mendicant class, are 
tidily shod and their clothes as neatly patched as are the woman’s and 
her husband’s. 

On Sunday atternoon or night, this same Jehu or factory hand 
takes his family to a café or to a cinematograph. All are neat and 
tidy ; mended and patched if necessary, but never ragged; and among 
the women and girls no battered hats or draggled feathers offend the 
eye—nothing but their elaborately dressed tresses adorn their heads ! 

There is no self-consciousness, no awkwardness, about any member 
of the little party as they sit there sipping coffee or syrup—sometimes 
elbow to elbow with far wealthier denizens of this world, for Catalans 
are democratic by instinct, and the humblest workman looks upon 
all men as his brothers. He has an inborn gift of rhetoric, and even if 
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he cannot read, will converse and argue with his betters with the utmost 
ease. ; 
When one can see good and wholesome scenes, is it not a pity to 
look for an uglier side of life? Yet, alas! an uglier view is often forced 
upon us, which, try as we may, we cannot exclude from our sight. 

During the previous week there had been murmurings against 
the war, discontent at the shipping of “reservist” troops, muttered 
imprecations against Maura and the Government—all issuing chiefly 
from the lips of women. Yet on the Sunday night in question, the city 
presented an even gayer aspect than usual. 

Later, it would seem that while peaceful folk slept, a wicked spirit 
wandered abroad and entered into the hearts of the populace. ~ 

_ Early on Monday morning, the factories began to work as usual, 
markets were thronged, electric cars ran to and fro, and the city’s traffic 
was set in motion. Then, suddenly, between eight and nine o’clock, 
little bands of women and lads, armed with sticks, began to parade 
the streets, visiting the factories, bidding the employees leave their 
work, and the managers to close their doors. Then on to the shops— 
they must be closed. And the word of these women and lads was law, 
for, with apathetic acquiescence, factory hands and shopkeepers obeyed ! 
Their sympathies were in common, and this general strike was to be a 
silent manifestation against the war, and even servant girls were stopped 
in the streets and provided with and compelled to pin on a bow of black 
and white ribbon in sign of protest—white for peace and black in sign 
ot mourning. 


BARRICADE MADE BY THE RBIOTERS IN GRACIA. 
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By noon the first friction occurred with the police, when several 
of the rioters were killed and wounded in the Paseo de Colon. Tramcars 
were stopped, their windows smashed, one or two burned or completely 
destroyed. All business 
houses promptly closed. 
Then began the curious sight 
of men, women and children 
helping the mobs to build 
barricades in the streets. 
Even the quiet and re- 
spectable _tradespeop| 
the city lending Detninp 
hands. 

At seven o’clock the 
next morning, the baker’s 
boy came to our door and 
informed us that unless we 
fetched our own bread, we should have none, as the mobs would not allow 
it to be delivered, and that most likely none would be baked on the 
next day! ¢ 

That was sufficient warning. We promptly got in suites of 
flour, beans, rice, tinned milk, and dried salt cod-fish (bacalao), which 
formed our means of subsistence for thé next few days. 

A general strike! No business, no traffic, no fresh food! And 
still we did not dream of what was to come, but, seated in our garden, 
chatted, conjectured, and sipped vermonth, when, suddenly, a volley 
ot revolver shots close at hand made us leap to our feet. What did 
it mean? We rushed up three flights of stairs, but before we got to 
the roof of the house, two or three more volleys—all near at hand— 
struck an ominous chill in our hearts. 

We looked around. Twenty yards before us rose the tower of the 
church of “ Josapets,” which forms the entrance to San Gervasio, the 
Calle Mayor of Gracia ending in its square. Beyond, Gracia and Barce- 
lona, bristling with Church tower and steeple, with convent and factory, 
spread down to the Mediterranean—still and blue as a glassy lake— 
and round and behind Montjuich. 

Just for a moment the strange, grim Bice of the beautiful city 
smote us with a sense of foreboding, and we could almost feel the palpi- . 
tating blue sky above. But presently it was broken—firing began on 
all sides. In the intervals, the silence was again strange and death 
like, till, all at once, the bell of Gracia Church rang out the somaten ;* 
and, as we listened to its ominous clang, the first little cloud of 
black smoke began to curl upwards into the clear sky. 

The thin veneer of civilisation was torn and cast aside, the passive, 
well-ordered mobs had become fiends incarnate, and their devil’s work 
begun! Alas, alas! down in the Paralelo—the‘East-end of Barcelona— 
the immense convent-school of the Hermanos Escolapios was burning. . . 


RED CROSS VOLUNTEERS ASSISTING WOUNDED. 
Y 


* A voluntary militia called out in times of danger_by the ringing of the church bell. 
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Only a band of some twenty women and as many lads from sixteen 
to twenty years of age—women and lads mere tactory hands—and yet 
none dared hinder them from their dastard work! What matter that 
the Captain-General, with a strong escort, helped the unfortunate 
Brothers to escape? Distrusting his own troops, knowing not what 
masses of the people would rise to defend the rioters, he dared no further 
than give them personal protection. ... And even as we watched 
the convent burn, and the dense volumes of smoke thicken and increase, 
yet another slender, wavering cloud curled upwards, and the church 
of San Pablo del Campo, the oldest church in Barcelona, founded by 
Ludovic Pious—was ablaze! But a few months ago [I strolled with a 
friend in its wonderful Byzantine cloister—that priceless relic of the 
tenth century—and, gazing upon the singularly low, semi-barbaric arches, 
and grossly ‘carved colonnades, could tancy myself back in the early 
Middle Ages. . ... As we passed out into the world of to-day, we caught 
a glimpse ot the Rector sitting at his desk in the vestry, “and, if my 
memory betrays me not, he was a pleasant, kindly-faced man, past 
middle age. Alas! could he have toretold the fate that awaited him ! 
We are told that while endeavouring to prevent the mobs from burning 
his church, he fired a shot which, unfortunately, killed a child, It was 
enough, The infuriated mob set upon him and literally tore him to 
pieces ! 

Well may one shudder and turn sick at the very thought of such 
savagery! Yet at the first sight of blood the rioters became drunk 
with the lust of it— 
they lost their heads 
completely, and the 
deep hatred of Church 
and Convent, which 
must inevitably 
smoulder in the hearts 
of certain classes in a 
priest-ridden country, 
burst suddenly into 
virulent . life, and it 
would be no rash as- 
sertion to say that 
almost every convent 
and church in and 
around Barcelona was 
attempted during the 
next three terrible 
days and nights. 

The church of 
San Antonio Abad 
(and, unhappily, many 
others) is an utter ruin, 
and, looking upon 


MUMMIIS TAKEN FROM THE CONVENT OF LAS CAPUCHINAS AND 
PARADED THROUGH THE STREETS. 
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what is left of the arched doorway of solid stone, one wonders how 
human creatures could have the heart—and the patience—to hack and 
hew as they have done. Surely it was more than sufficient to break 
bottles of paraffine upon the oak doors before applying the lighted 
brand ! = 

To my mind, the saddest of all is the ruin of the ey, & 
Church of San Pedro de las Puellas, the historic edifice 
built upon the site of the Convento de las Puellas de 
San Pedro, which was burned in 986 during the 
terrible passage through Barcelona of the great 
Almanzor. 

Viewed from a height, Barcelona at night-time 
affords a scene of fairy-like beauty, lighted as:it is by \ Ey) 
thousands of electric and arc-lamps, which reveal ever 4 
and anon the tower of church or university, or the 4 cenparme or THE 
pointed turrets of some princely mansion. But now “Vt auarp.” 
the evening deepened, and with the gliding hours the moon set behind the 
hills, and as night, deep and dark and mysterious, held the world in her soft 
embrace, in every direction the lurid blaze of burning convents and churches 
reddened the sky, and afforded a ghastly illumination, while, instead of 
distant strains of music and roll of carriage or car, one heard the crack 
of rifle and revolver ! ‘ 


We were now without gas or electricity; without railway or 
vehicle; telephonic and telegraphic communication cut off on all sides— 
isolated in a hot-bed of revolutionaries ; and we thought with envy of 
some English friends who had only that 
morning left for home, and though they 
were escorted by police and their carriage 
windows were smashed by the rioters— 
still, they had succeeded in getting away 
unharmed from this terrible city which 
seemed to be in the grasp of a “ Com- 
mune.” Some days later we heard that 
the rails having been torn up, our friends 
were stopped at Monmelo, a tiny village 
ten miles outside Barcelona—and there 
they were obliged to remain for a week ! 

But, worst of all, we were without 
Press, local or foreign. Every one con- 
stituted himself a “ newsmonger,” and 
early on Wednesday morning the news 
flew from mouth to mouth that Zaragoza 
and Bilbao were in a worse state of 
revolution than we were; that Madrid 
was in the hands of the soldiers, the Government overthrown, the King 
wounded, and Maura dead—“ cut into pieces by the infuriated mobs ” 
—and so on..... 


SAN GERVOSIO—SENTRIES ON DUTY. 
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It seems incredible that in such an enlightened age, people can be 
so suspicious and “ evil-minded” as the populace have proved them- 
selves to be. Not content with burning and sacking, these inhuman 
creatures desecrated the mortuaries of the convents, and, tearing the bodies of 
the nuns from their niches, paraded certain of them through the streets 
as examples of the wickednesses and cruelties perpetrated within sacred 
walls. Yet this is surely a hideous error, and, next to the vandals 
themselves, one must blame the people for their credulity. 

One of these bodies showed a long iron nail driven through the temple, 
another was bound round body and limbs with thongs of cord—in some 
cases merely the hands were clasped with thin chains. Now this has a 
logical solution which does away with the idea of martyrdom: The thin 
chains were rosaries, from which the beads had long since dropped 
away, and which Catholics place in the hands of their dead. The nail 
and thongs in the other two cases may be explained thus : It is a common 
thing among the “religious” to request that after death they shall 
be “laid out” like some favourite martyred saint, such as “ Santa 
Teresa” or “Santa Eulalia.” ... 

Others of the paraded corpses bore evidence of horrors and 
mutilations so unspeakable (undoubtedly the work of the desecrators 
themselves) that one turns, shuddering, from the thought of the 
hideousness of which the human mind is capable. 

It was then, and then only that the people fell back in horror and 
dismay at the lengths to which they were being drawn, and those who 
had lent willing hands in the erecting of barricades, who had shrugged 
their shoulders at the mad, fanatical hordes flying from church to church 
and convent to convent, armed with hatchet and torch and paraffine-can, 
now asked in consternation: “ What is the Captain-General doing? 
Where are the troops? ’—for none but the Civil Guards attempted 
to interfere. The Civil Governor had resigned. Barcelona was under 
Martial Law—yet the mobs might do as they listed, and the outskirts 
of the city and neighbouring towns swarmed with homeless monks and 
nuns in varied and curious disguise. 


CLOISTERS OF 
SAN PABLO 
DEL OCAMPO. 
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Fresh reinforcements arrived, men on whom the Captain-General 
could rely, and he promptly took drastic measures. Infantry and 
artillery occupied the principal squares, and cavalry paraded the streets 
No one was allowed to pass unchallenged, and if, 
on being searched, one was found to be carrying 
firearms, he was arrested on the spot and 
marched off to the prison of Montjuich! Nor 
were people allowed to form groups in streets or 
doorways, and more than two persons standing 
together were promptly fired upon by the troops 
as was also anyone seen on house-tops. Very 
soon the revolution was quelled, and the rising 
limited to two or three hundred of the more . 
determined anarchists and revolutionaries, who ®°¥S spate te eit ay 
took refuge in the old part of Barcelona. They, 
however, thanks to modern arms and smokeless powder, could fire from 
balconies and housetops with impunity. One man firing a Browning 
revolver kept an entire company of soldiers at bay for a day anda night. 
It was only when artillery was brought to bear upon the rebels resistance 
became hopeless. 

If the state of affairs was bad in and around Barcelona, it was 
equally so in the outlying towns of Manresa, Sabadell, and Granollers. 
But we may not linger over the wild destruction of their churches and 
convents, or those of the unfortunate monks who, not having escaped 
to the mountains, were locked up in the town prison for over a week ! 
Nor may we pause to review the burning of the Town Hall of Sabadell 
when the twenty persons within—including the Judge—must either be 
burned alive or run a gauntlet of shots from the rioters gathered outside ! 

In the midst of the tragedy of those 
days, it was curious to witness a boy’s 
kite soaring heavenwards from some 
suburban house - top; or a flight of 
pigeons whirling round their cote, with 
such callous indifference to the cracking 
of firearms and those sinister volumes ot 
smoke curling upwards at all points of 
‘the compass. 

Providing edible meals for the 
family caused “ brain-fag” as well as 
** foot-fag !” 

Women might with impunity go 
f out between the hours of 6 and g a.m. 

giaktea comrier scufonson see. tO’ do thé marketing. T started ontat 
HERMANOS ESCOLAPIOS—THE FIRST 6.30 one morning in search of a rabbit, 

ced sade as the nearest approach to fresh meat, 

for we were heartily sick of stale eggs and salt bacalao. I took one of the 
maids with me, but, althougha Catalana, she was much shier than I]. We 
knocked at every likely door, saw many “ baby ” rabbits, one five years 
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old and a duckling, till we began to 
think our quest was a vain one. At last 
a bare-footed urchin volunteered to escort 
us to a “ Criadero de Conejos,” and after 
two hours’ wandering, we came to this 
“ rabbit-farm,” and there met with success 
in the form of a plump young rabbit, for 
which we had to pay double the usual 
price. 
Dismissing our little guide with a 
few coppers, we returned homein triumph 
to the sound of many envious remarks 
from folk in the streets, more than one 
person stopping to enquire of us where 
we had procured our rabbit. ; 

It is a mistake to be too candid. 
That night we heard from some English friends that, on going to the 
“ Criadero,” they found that the last of the bunnies had been sold! 

* * * * * * * 


CHURCH OF SANTA MADRONA. 


i: The “ Renaissance” in Catalonia has given to the world composers, 
musicians, and singers like Morera, the late Albeniz, Manen, Maria Gay ; 
painters and sculptors like Russijiol, Barau, Blay; poets and writers 
like the late Jacinto Verdaguer, Russifiol, Guimera, and many 
others. Recent events have been an ugly shock to them, a blow which 
might well tend to shatter their most cherished dreams of the advance- 
ment and ultimate greatness of their beloved Catalonia. Indeed, none 
are so bitter in their denunciation of the deeds committed during that 
week by their fellow-countrymen, none feel and deplore more deeply the 
ruin and destruction of their cherished 
historic relics than the Catalans them- 
selves. 
It is believed by some that the 
Anarchists were the organisers of the 
revolt. It is, however, more likely 
that though neither Republicans nor 
Anarchists were the instigators, yet 
both parties took immediate advan- 
tage of the “ boiling over” of popular 
feeling, and became leaders to their 
own ends. 

But — Leaders, Instigators, 
Rioters—in justice to them let it be 
said that in the whole of that terrible 
week no one instance of assault or 
robbery upon private houses or-per- 
sons is recorded, the whole venom 
of their hatred being directed against cue iao ris Zau crogsaeuie. 


the Church ! 
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But why this bitter hatred of the Church ? 

In France and Germany military service is compulsory, whereas the. 
Spaniard, by paying 1,500 pesetas (about (60), can liberate his son 
from conscription. 

When what might have been confined to a diplomatic incident 
between Spain and Morocco assumed by leaps and bounds the propor- 
tions of a great war, there naturally arose the question: ‘‘ Whose is 
the blood to be shed ?” Not the rich man’s, nor his son’s—they have 
long ago paid for their liberation from military service; not the middle- 

Ss man or youth’s—they have managed to scrape and save the 
required sum. It is the. workman, be he “reservist” or recruit, 
who is torn from his family and whose blood must be shed to enable 
the rich man to amass greater 
wealth. 

This is the moment that the 
teachings of Lerroux and _ his 
followers bear fruit. 

“What does the rich man 
do with his wealth?” was their 
cry. “During his lifetime he 
spends it upon himself, and at his 
death all that is not left to his 
family he bequeaths to churches 
and convents. Then down with 
church and convent! They 
inherit the wealth of the rich 
and take the work from the poor ! 
Then down with them all—let 
them be wiped from the face of 
the earth !” 

And so, in view of these 
teachings — which, unhappily, 
have so much of truth in them 
—what began as a_ simple 
manifestation by women and 
lads against the call to war of their husbands and brothers, had, 
become with appalling suddenness a ghastly revel of incendiarism and 
larceny. 

The revolution in Barcelona has now ceased; once again Streets 
and squares are thronged with pleasure-seeking crowds. 

Barcelona is rich; the Catalans are a hard-working, thrifty race, 
and soon all traces of the “ black week ”—for which twentieth-century 
political education, which teaches men their rights but not their duties, 
is chiefly to blame—will have disappeared. 

But, nevertheless, a grave political problem remains unsolved. 

How will Sefior Maura and his Ministers meet it? Will they avoid 
the “ Scylla” of weakness and the “ Charybdis” of exaggerated re- 
pression f—already preached by many who, while too apathetic to 


CONVENT OF THE “ FILIPENSES.”’ 
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raise a hand to save their churches from the flames, now clamour for 
the heads of the revolutionaries, as though the future of Spain depended 
upon their extermination! . 

Although it is impossible not to abhor the dastardly crimes com- 
mitted, one can but hope that clemency will be added to justice when 
the time comes for the trial of the several hundred prisoners now in 
the Castle of Montjuich. 

Who dares foretell their fate ? 

There is no doubt that many of them are Anarchists, bomb-throwers, 
pariahs of Society and enemies of all stable Government, who richly 
deserve whatever befalls them. But, alas! there are many, too, who 
were simply led away by example, and, on the morning of that fateful 
July 26th, had not the slightest intention of handling rifle or, fire-brand ; 
and others, again, are probably innocent men, arrested in their own homes 
or in the streets, on suspicion. 

And so, from our hearts, we say: “ Alas! unhappy prisoners! ” 


CHURCH OF SAN PEDRO DE LAS 
PUELLAS, - 

ANCIENT GOTHIC PULPIT BUILT ON 

THE ORIGINAI, BYZANTINE COLUMNS. 


‘“A LITTLE TYRANT OF THE 
FIELDS” ; 


A COMPLETE STORY 
By J. S. FiercuEer 


I. 

OR five-and-twenty years—a long time in the slow-moving 
life of a lonely village—Gabriel Vandravarte had exercised 
over St. Lys-in-the-Wold and its people an autocracy as 
strict and as thorough as any despotic monarch ever imposed 
upon his subjects. His empire over habit and custom was 
an undisputed thing; whatever he ordered to be done was 
done without demur ; to have questioned his lightest com- 
mand, would have seemed akin to an act of high treason 
against the ruling sovereign—nay, rather, much more serious, 
for the sovereign was in far-off London, but Gabriel was there in St. Lys. And 
being there, his shadow lay on every roof, every door-step, every hearth-stone— 
he was law-giver and judge, and no man or woman of that generation could remember 
that his will had ever been crossed. 

The circumstances were peculiar. St. Lys-in-the-Wold lies in the midst of 
that south-east corner of Yorkshire which under the names of Thorne Waste and 
Hatfield Chase has a cousinship with the Fens of Lincoln and Cambridge, and, 
like them, was once the haunt of heron and mallard, of pike and eel, and remained 
so until Cornelius Vermuyden came over-seas in Charles the First’s time to drain 
and reclaim it, bringing with him many another Dutchman like himself, of whom 
an ancestor of Gabricl Vandravarte’s was one. Once drained, that aforetime 
desolate marsh, wherefrom kings and princes had drawn fish innumerable, became 
corn-land of the richest and most prolific nature, with broad patches of meadow- 
land lying brilliantly green between the stretches of red wheat and yellow barley. 
St. Lys was one of the principal and at the same time most isolated of the parishes 
in the twenty-four thousand acres given back to husbandry—its boundaries ran to 
the extent of about a mile in all directions from its centre-point, the quaint old 
church, whose stump-like spire, low as it was, could be seen for miles across the level 
land. Every acre within these boundaries belonged to an old lady whom no one 
in St. Lys had ever seen—no one, at any rate, but Gabriel Vandravarte. The old 
lady’s name was Miss Canning, and it was known that she lived in London—it was 
also known that she had never visited St. Lys in her life. She was sovereign, true— 
but Gabriel Vandravarte was her all-powerful vice-regent. 

Gabriel Vandravarte held the largest farm in the village—one of five hundred 
acres. He was also steward, and collected all the rents. He was general arbiter, 
and settled all disputes. He was the sole guardian of the poor for the parish, and 
zealous in discharging his duties in that office, according to his conception of them, 
Besides him there was nobody. The vicar was an amiable old gentleman who 
had spent all his life in writing a monumental work on the Greek verbs which he 
would never finish, and his notions of his ecclesiastical duties were faint and nebulous. 
There were two small farmers in St. Lys—their exact status may be gathered from 
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the fact that they always touched their hats to Gabriel Vandravarte whenever 
they met him. Then followed the usual village tradesmen—the butcher, the wheel- 
wright, the blacksmith, the man who kept the general shop. They were all little 
people, mouse-like people when compared with the well-to-do farmer who was also 
steward. 

No one could say that Gabriel Vandravarte was unjust in his stewardship, but 
everybody knew him to be hard. The small farmers trembled if they went to the 
half-yearly rent-audit somewhat short of the exact amount due, not even the 
prospect of a good, solid dinner at the‘ Roan Cow” could make them oblivious of 
Gabriel’s frown and his stern admonition, If a cottager went short of his or her 
rent, it was a much more serious thing. A farmer might have some excuse in the fact 
of bad weather or an epidemic amongst cattle or sheep, but working-folk, in receipt 
of regular weekly wages, could have none, because they /knew exactly what they 
had to receive and what to pay week by week. For farmers, tradesfolk and cottagers 
alike, there was never any reduction. Gabriel expected none himself, and saw no 
reason why anyone else should have any. And if anyone fell into arrears twice 
running, he or she had to go—Gabriel’s idea of stewardship was to render an exact 
account of the amounts passing through his hands in pounds, shillings, and pence 
even to the uttermost. This drastic system had its good uses—the first thing the 
people thought about on receiving their weekly pittance, was to put the necessary 
shilling or eighteenpence aside for rent—a proceeding which led to other habits of 
forethought and frugality. ; 

The other features of Gabriel Vandravarte’s autocracy may be noted as serving 
to show more of his character. He would have no Dissenters of any description in 
the place, neither would he tolerate drunkenness nor even over-indulgence in liquor. 
There was not, and never had been, any other place of worship in St. Lys-in-the-Wold 
than the ancient parish church ; the‘ Roan Cow” was the only licensed house within 
the village. Gabriel took care that the people attended the church services with 
reasonable regularity ; over the frequenters of the inn he exercised a fatherly 
supervision by means of a system of espionage—there was not a man who went there 
who did not know that if he exceeded the regulation pint of ale the news of his 
transgression would be made known to Gabriel ere next noontide. And the mere 
thought of what the steward would say in such a case, or what he might do, even to 
the ignominious casting out into the world of the culprit, his family, and his chattels 
was sufficient to quench a thirst which otherwise could not have been slaked by 
anything less than two quarts. : 

All these things being considered, St. Lys-in-the-Wold may be regarded as 
somewhat of a survival of the village of feudal days. To most of the people who 
formed its community, Gabriel was as the typical Baron of the Middle Ages was to 
his villagers. Clad in armour he would have played that part well—a big, burlyish 
man, stout of thigh and arm, reddish of cheek and more than reddish of beard ; 
a man with fierce, watchful blue eyes, set rather too close together on either side 
of a long nose. He had a habit when he rode abroad of drawing his horse’s rein 
when he met anybody to whom he wished to speak, and he would then sit absolutely 
motionless in his saddle, staring through the horse’s ears at the on-comer until 
the latter felt those blue eyes to be as large as carriage-lamps. As for his voice, it 
was, oddly enough, harsh and domineering in conversation, but in church where he 
made all the responses, and sang all the psalms and hymns, it was a very sweet and 
tender bass. 
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==)PART from the vicarage, there was only one house in St. 
Lys-in-the-Wold which could be called a private residence. 
This was a square-built, red-brick Georgian edifice which 
faced the village green, and, save on that side, was buried 
amongst elms, beeches, and chestnuts, in whose branches 
innumerable birds, from rooks to the commonest of sparrows, 
made their abode. Under these trees, behind the house, 
_lay an old-fashioned garden—one of those gardens which are 
chiefly verdant lawn with box-hedged borderings, a wealth 
of holly and laurel, a fountain, and a sundial. How this house ever came to be 
nobody ever knew ; Gabriel Vandravarte had a notion that some previous lord of 
the manor had caused it to be built as a sort of lodgment for himself if he ever came 
that way, but there was no record of such a fact in any of his books, It had only 
been tenanted from time to time during Gabriel’s recollection ; once by a gentleman 
who wanted to hunt in that district ; once for a few years by the previous vicar, who 
retired under the impression that he was worn out, and lived quite a while longer ; 
and once by two maiden ladies whose hobby was high-class kitchen gardening, and 
who kept half the village in rare vegetables which the women did not know how 
to cook, nor the men care for, This house, in the twenty-fifth year of Gabriel’s 
stewardship (he being then forty-six years old) had been empty for more than a 
twelve-month, and he had often wondered who would be its next tenant. Some- 
times he advertised it, but never with any great hope of its being let, for there 
was nothing to do in St. Lys itself, and the nearest railway station was miles 
away. 

One Spring day, as Gabriel sat smoking his after-dinner pipe in 
his dining-room at the Grange Farm, he was aware of the sound of wheels 
outside his trimly-kept garden, and looking out of the window, he saw 
an old-fashioned carriage, which he recognised as belonging to a posting-stable © 
in the adjacent market-town, pulling up at his gate. From it there 
presently descended a lady, who, after a word to the driver, turned, glanced at 
the ivy-and-jessamine-covered walls before her, and came quickly up the | 
gravelled path to the door, A minute later and Gabriel’s housekeeper 
admitted the visitor to his presence. Gabriel, his back to the window, had this 
stranger in full view as they bowed to each other. He saw a handsome, well set up 
woman, presumably thirty-five years of age, fashionably dressed, and with a certain 
bearing which showed that she was used to having her own way; she had dark 
hair and dark eyes, and the latter, fixed full on Gabriel, were singularly bright and 
vivacious. For a second or two they stared at each other in silence: Gabriel was 
wondering what his visitor wanted: his visitor was wondering at his red-bearded 
burliness and his height. She spoke first. 

“Mr. Vandravarte ? ” 

“ At your service, Ma’am,”’ replied Gabriel. ‘‘ Pray be seated.” 

She thanked him and sat down in the chair he had just left. 

“* Please go on smoking, Mr. Vandravarte,” she said. “I should be sorry to 
interrupt you. I am Mrs. Esdaile,’”—she laid a card on the table at her side—‘* My 
husband was a well-known solicitor in Grandminster.” 

Gabriel inclined his head. He was still in the dark. 

“ T have just been looking at the house near the green,’ continued Mrs. 
Esdaile. ‘I heard of it from a friend who saw it when cycling past here the other 
day, and who thought it would suit me. I think it is just the house I want. and 
I came to you to know if it is to let, and what the rent is.” 
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“Yes, ma’am,”’ said Gabriel slowly, “it is to let. As for the rent, the last 
tenant paid fifty pounds a year for it.” 

He saw from her suddenly uplifted eyebrows that this news surprised her. 

“ There is a lot of room in it, ma’am,” he hastened to add. “‘ It is really a very 
low rent.” 

‘Oh, I think it’s ridiculously low!” she added, smiling. ‘‘ I expected to hear 
of its being at least a hundred. Now, do you think you could drive back there with 
me, Mr. Vandravarte, and let us go over it together? Then I can decide about 
taking it.” 

Gabriel rose with alacrity—he felt that it would be a good thing to let that house 
to a tenant who evidently considered fifty pounds a year a mere bagatelle. So they 
drove up to the house by the green, and went over it together, and round the gardens 
and the stabling, and Gabriel soon discovered that Mrs. Esdaile was not only likely 

-to be a desirable tenant, but that she was a woman of considerable means. The 
house, she said, was just what she wanted ; she would like to take it on a lease for 
twenty-one years,and she would re-decorate it at her own expense to her own liking. 
Then Gabriel took her back to the Grange Farm, which was only just across the 
green, for a cup of tea, and she gave him the address of her solicitors and bankers, 
and he promised to have the lease drawn up at once, so that she could instruct the 
decorators to begin work immediately. 

“Tt is only fair to warn you, Mrs. Esdaile,” he said, as he walked down his 
garden with her to the carriage, ‘‘ that there is no society in this place. There’s 
nobody but the vicar, and he’s a very old man and quite deaf. If you find it dull ne 

‘I sha’n’t be dull,” she answered. ‘I have plenty of occupation, and I have 
a companion of whom I am very fond. And I suppose you’ll drop in and see us 
sometimes, Mr. Vandravarte ? ” 

Then she flashed one of her vivacious smiles upon him, and was driven away, 
and Gabriel went back to his lonely hearth, vaguely feeling that something new 
had come into his life. He stood before the fire for some minutes staring at the 
leaping flames ; then he shook his head with a movement peculiar to himself and 
turned, after his nightly custom to his desk, there to enter up his transactions and 
memoranda of the day. 
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RNUIN the history of a village so quiet, so remote as St. Lys-in- 


the-Wold, the coming of a woman like Mrs. Esdaile makes 
an event of no small moment. It was quickly known that 
there was to be a new tenant of the house by the green, 
because of the advent of a company of workmen who came, 
not from any neighbouring town, but from London, and for 
whom lodgings had to be found in the village. Gabriel 
Vandravarte frowned when he heard of this incursion—he 
cherished a strong dislike to Londoners, and was afraid 
that they would corrupt his people and cause them to break some of his rules. 
Before the week was out, one of the Londoners got drunk at the “ Roan Cow.” Then 
Gabriel sought out Mrs. Esdaile, who visited her new house almost every day to 
watch its progress in beautification, and made a formal complaint, characteristic 
of himself, 

“That’s the first time such a thing has happened in St. Lys for fifteen years,” 
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he said. “ As the mamis a stranger I’ll overlook it this time, but it must be clearly 
understood that if it happens again, in his case, or in the case of any of these other 
workmen, the offender must leave at once. I allow no drinking here.” 

Mrs. Esdaile looked at him as if he puzzled her. 

“TI hate drunkenness,” she said. ‘ But, Mr. Vandravarte, you speak as if you 
were an autocrat. What do you lay down for your own people ? ” 

“‘ The rule is they may have one pint of ale an evening,” he added. “And 
it’s a liberal allowance. They can’t afford more.” 

“‘ And suppose they do have more ?” she asked, watching him with curiosity. 

“I deal with them,” he answered, his face hardening. 

She laughed softly. 

“* It strikes me you are an autocrat,” she said, with emphasis. 

“‘I have to rule this place for its owner,” he answered. “ And I’ve done so 
for twenty-five years. It’s the best conducted village in the county.” 

‘“* But—somewhat on the lines of a penal settlement, eh?” she said. ‘The 
people don’t seem to have much liberty, if they are to obey you in everything.” 

He looked at her, and his eyes grew almost childish with wonder. 

“Liberty!” he exclaimed. “What do they know about liberty? Their 
place is to work, and to behave themselves. And while they’re here these London 
fellows must behave, Mrs. Esdaile, or out they go. I allow no breach of my 
rules.” 

“Pll speak to them—and be responsible for them,” she said, quietly. 

“Thank you,” said Gabriel, and went away satisfied. 

There were no more complaints about the strangers, and presently they were 
gone, and great van-loads of furniture arrived, and very soon Mrs. Esdaile was 
installed in her new abode. She brought with her a distinctly feminine entourage— 
a companion who was youthful and pretty; an elderly cook who was sometimes 
seen at the side gate surveying the village green from above the battlements of 
calmly-folded arms, and two maids who were neither of them under forty. 

Of all people in this world villagers—especially villagers in the North of England 
—are the most observant, and nothing delights them so much as observing the 
manners and customs of those strangers who may happen to take up an abode in 
their midst. To the folk of St. Lys-in-the-Wold, the coming of Mrs. Esdaile was as 
the coming of a wandering menagerie or a travelling circus. She made her definite 
arrival on a Tuesday—by Thursday it was decided in solemn conclave at the “ Roan 
Cow,” the general shop, and the smithy, three centres of debate not easily to be 
ignored, that she was a lady of wealth. On Sunday there was a greater inflowing 
than usual to the mildewed church ; the people who usually worshipped of an after- 
noon went to their duties that Sunday in the morning in the hope of seeing the lady 
of the house by the green, for whom the sexton had prepared a special horse-box 
pew, on the ledge of which his grand-daughter had set a bouquet of heavily smelling 
lilacs, That pew, situate immediately above a vault which was believed to contain 
the bones of some remote lords of the manor, had hitherto been kept sacred. There 
had always been an idea that the far-away Miss Canning might some day come 
to see her own—if she did she would, of course, spend a Sunday in St. Lys and attend 
church in state. It had been with some misgivings that Gabriel Vandravarte had 
broken through one link of his iron chain—but he knew that Miss Canning never 
would come and that Mrs. Esdaile was there. And so the cleaning out of the wide- 
spread, fusty-musty pew, and the setting in it of hassocks rescued from the vestry, 
and the lilacs in an old china jug which would have fetched a small fortune anywhere 
but in Arcadia. 


But Mrs. Esdaile did not go to church, neither did her companion, nor her 
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servants. The people crowded the church again in the afternoon, thinking that Mrs. 
Esdaile probably preferred late to early devotions. They were again disappointed. 
Towards evening the rumble of rumour ran thunderously round St. Lys. Behind 
the house on the green and its great belt of trees rose a low hill overgrown with 

hazel bushes. From this point of vantage one could see what went on in the elm- 
encircled garden. A Peeping-Tom of the village, excused from church observance 
because he was half-witted, and apt to utter the responses in their wrong places and 
to make audible comments on the vicar’s remarks, had spent his Sabbath amongst 
the hazel-bushes espying from various points of vantage the doings in Mrs, Esdaile’s 
newly-gotten Paradise. To begin with she and the other lady had eaten their break- 
fasts out of doors. Then they had lain all about—sometimes on the grass, some- 
times in nets suspended from trees. Sometimes they read books—sometimes 
papers. At one time they played tennis. They had their dinner out of doors, too, 
and drank wine, and, afterwards, smoked cigarettes. Then they went to sleep in 
the nets again, and when they woke they played more tennis, until one of the maids 
brought out tea. And the Peeping-Tom, returning to his peep-holes after having 
refreshed himself at his mother’s cottage, saw later in the evening, through open 
windows, a vision of fairyland and heard music which woke strange echoes i in his 
half-mad brain. 

Gabriel Vandravarte heard these things and wondered. The second Sunday 
came, but there was no appearance at church on the part his new tenant or her 
people. He waited until the third Sunday had been and gone, and then he called 
at the house by the green and asked for its mistress. 

“I am sorry I let this house to you, ma’am,” he said as soon as he was shown 
into her presence. 

“Yes ?” she said, arching her eyes. ‘ But won’t you sit down ? ” 

Gabriel shook his head, watching her intently. 

“Why don’t you go to church ? ” he asked her. 

** Because I never go where I don’t want to go,” she replied. 

He remained silent for a while, still regarding her as one regards something one 
cannot quite understand, and at last he lifted his hand and began tugging at his 
red beard. 

“You are breaking my rules,” he said. 

Mrs, Esdaile laughed. 

** So you want to treat me as you threatened to treat the man from London 
who got drunk ? ” she said teasingly. 

Gabriel continued to stroke his beard. 

“Tm sorry,” he said, “ that I can’t, ma’am. You've got the better of me. 
You’ve bested me, as we say hereabouts. You’re safe in possession of this house for 
one-and-twenty years. But if I’d known...” 

He paused abruptly, shaking his head, still watching her. 

“Yes—if I’d known,” he murmured, as if to himself. 

“ If you’d known you wouldn’t have had me as tenant ?” she said, mockingly. 

He nodded his head at that. 

“ No—I wouldn’t,” he answered. 

Mrs. Esdaile’s manner suddenly changed. She rose from the desk at which 
she had been writing and faced him. The man and woman looked straight into 
each other’s eyes. 

“* Well—why ? ” she said. 

Gabriel Vandravarte looked at her a long time before he replied to her question, 
never taking his eyes from hers. At last he raised his right hand and stroked his 
forehead from left to right in a restless fashion. 
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“I wish you’d never come here,” he said. ‘“ You—you disturb me. You're 
the first man or woman that’s ever crossed me. I thought, of course, when you 
came here that you’d—you’d——” 

“Do as all the rest of the people under your rule do, I suppose ? ” she inter- 
rupted. 

Gabriel nodded his head. ; 

“T shall not,” she said. ‘“ Now—you know.”  , 

He continued to watch her, still rubbing his hand over his forehead. 

' You'll do harm,” he said at last. “If os don’t go to church, and if 
you don’t make——” 

“What did you say?” she interjected. ‘“ Make?” 

“I was going to say if you don’t make your servants—— 

“Make my servants go to church! ” she interrupted with a laugh. “I don’t 
. believe in making anybody do anything. I suppose you make all the people in the 
village go to church, eh?” 

“It’s the rule,” said Gabriel. ‘They've got to.” : 

Mrs. Esdaile looked at her visitor fixedly for a full minute: he had never moved 
from his original position, and still stood there, a pillar of British bull-doggishness. 
She suddenly laughed, picked up a cigarette from a box on her writing table, lighted 
it, and sank into the nearest easy chair. 

? Mr. Vandravarte,” she said, smiling at Gabriel as she had smiled at him when 
she drove away from his garden-gate at their first meeting, “ you’re a revelation. 
I didn’t think there was anybody living like you. What makes you like—what 
you are? For you’re an awful bully. What right have you to tell these poor 
people that they must do this, mustn’t do that ?” 

* [’m set over them,” replied Gabriel. “If it were not for me they’ qd be no- 
where. We’ve never had a pauper in St. Lys since I took sa s 

She gazed at him from under close-drawn brows. 

«Oh, that’s how you look at it, isit?” shesaid. “ itt begin to see things 
—a little. You are no doubt a staunch Tory, Mr. Vandravarte ?” 

“TI am a Conservative, ma’am,” answered Gabriel. 

“Well, I’m not,” said Mrs. Esdaile. ‘I’m worse than the worsest Radical. 
I hate any sort of law and order—I’m a rebel. If I had my way, I’d pull down every 
church and chapel in the land and send every parson to Portland, or to Broad- 
moor—which would be much more fitting. How would you like to see me in Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Vandravarte?” 

Gabriel suddenly started out of his rigid position. He reached the door of 
Mrs. Esdaile’s study in two great strides. Then he turned and faced her. 

“Mrs. Esdaile,” he.said, “ you’re the first mistake I ever made in my life. 
But I give you fair warning, becavse I’m a fair man if I seem a hard one :—don’t 
set yourself against me in St. Lys—for if you do, you'll lose.” 

Then he went out, and Mrs. Esdaile threw away her cigarette and after staring 
at nothing for several minutes lighted another. 

‘“* He’s a real man, at any rate,” she said to herself after another long stare 
into vacancy. ‘ A—real—man!” : 
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IV. 
URING the late Autumn of the same year, the member of 
Parliament for that division died, having held his seat with- 
out a dream of opposition for some forty years. Noone 
who knew the constituency cherished any other belief than 
that his successor would be of his own colour—a Tory of the 
deepest shade of blue—and it was with feelings of shocked 
surprise that town and country folk alike, heard that Colonel 
Everard, the deceased Parliamentarian’s nephew and heir, 
— was to be opposed in the Liberal interest by an unknown 

person named Amery, who, upon further investigation, turned out to be a London 
journalist, a mere writing person. True, it also transpired that he was a barrister, 
and incidentally a gentleman, but to the landed interest these things mattered little. 
To be unhorsed from a safe seat in the Commons is as bad as to be unhorsed after 
a long spell across country, and the suggestion of a possible fall is not pleasant to 
any party rapidly approaching senility. But those who knew the division smiled 
and said that if this young gentleman cared to spend his money—or somebody 
else’s—in fighting a hopeless battle, well, let him. Having said this, the knowing 

ones felt no more interest in the matter. 

The people of St. Lys-in-the-Wold had never known any interest in matters 
political in their lives. Until the year 1885, the majority of them had never had the 
power to vote—as there had been no elections since that year the power then given 
had never been exercised, and had a chance of exercising it occurred it would have 
been exercised under Gabriel Vandravarte’s supervision. But now St. Lys woke up, 
for it turned out that Mr. Wilfred Amery was Mrs. Esdaile’s cousin and that he was 
going to make her house his headquarters, St. Lys being a good centre-point for 
the division. From a placid, a most stagnant state of affairs, the village suddenly 
attained to a state of something like feverish activity. There were comings and 
goings at the house by the green, and the folk of St. Lys became acquainted with 
many motor-cars, while the postmistress was obliged to apply for and to insist upon 
having much extra assistance. Short as the campaign must necessarily be it 
promised at any rate a fortnight of glorious excitement. 

Gabriel Vandravarte heard the news and frowned blackly. He was a Tory of 
the Tories, with no sympathy for modern Conservatives, and no understanding of 
the new spirit in either party. That the men who worked for him and other 
farmers should have the privilege of recording their votes as if they were the 
equals of their employers, seemed to him an iniquity anda foolishness. But 
since they had the votes and could use them, they must be instructed in their use. 
And so, one evening, he had all his own men called into the big kitchen in his farm- 
house, and there he addressed them briefly. 

“You'll have heard that there’s going to be an election. All of you have a 
vote. When the day comes you'll go to the polling-booth. The clerk will give you 
a paper, and on it you’ll see two names—Everard and Amery. You'll makea 
cross against Colonel Everard’s name. If I hear of any man voting for Amery I 
shall turn him off, and he’ll have to leave the village there and then. That’s all I’ve 
got to say to you.” 

As that was Gabriel’s usual method of issuing his commands this laconic 
deliverance occasioned no surprise. But, ignorant though he was of the fact, there 
were murmurings amongst the men, the better-informed of whom knew that the 
vote by ballot was secret. Moreover, some of them who read the newspapers had 
begun to have ideas that the Yellows would give them more than the Blues, and that 
the time for coercion and bullying was past. And those who could trust each other 
began to talk in corners. 
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That war between the steward and the opposite party was bound to break 
out sooner or later was certain from the first. It broke out within a few days 
after the arrival of the Radical candidate. One fine afternoon there arrived in the 
village a bill-poster and his assistant, laden with much paper and many brushes 
and paste-pots. After refreshing themselves at the ‘“‘ Roan Cow,” they set merrily 
to work, and within an hour or two, St. Lys blazed forth in gaudy yellow and red. 
There was not a bare wall, an empty gable, nor a barn door giving on the street 
which was not covered with huge placards inviting the electorate to vote for 
Amery, and giving a hundred ingenious reasons why they should, if they wished. 
to save the country from the dogs. 

Gabriel Vandravarte had been away on business that day; he drove into 
the village just as the bill-poster and his men were finishing their work. Thenhe 
came upon them in the very act of sticking up the last bill, and when he saw what 
they had done, and looked down the street at the vista of yellow and red, his eyes 
were not pleasant to confront. For a while he was ominously silent, regarding 
the offenders. 

“ Finished ? ” he said, at last. 

«s Yes, sir; yes, Mr. Vandravarte,” answered the bill-poster. “ Just 
finished, sir.” 

“Then you can begin all over again,” said Gabriel. ‘‘ You take every one 
of those papers down—at once.” 

The bill-poster, who was dreaming of home and supper, gasped appealingly. 

“ But sir; but Mr. Vandravarte!” he began. 

“JT say you take everyone of those papers down before you leave this vil- 
lage,” commanded Gabriel. ‘‘ You know as well as I do that all this is private 
property and that I can prosecute you for doing what you have done without 
permission. Now, then, get to w ork—your paste’s wet yet, and they come off 
easily, but cff they come,!” 

The bill-poster stared at Gabriel, at his man, and at the result of his after- 
noon’s Jabour, and seemed like to burst into tears. Just then an open motor-car 
came round the corner, and in it were seated Mrs. Esdaile, Mr. Amery and the 
Liberal agent for the division. To the latter the bill-poster made an appeal. 

“Mr. Watson, sir! Mr. Watson! ” he cried ‘ we’ve posted all the bills accord- 
ing to your orders, but Mr. Vandravarte here says we’ve to pull them all down 
again. What’s to be done, sir?” 

The agent looked at his companions. Mr. Amery spoke. 

* Surely, sir, you don’t refuse a hearing to your political opponents?” he said. 

Gabtiel looked at the Liberal candidate with one of his fixed stares and said 
nothing. 

* Don’t be unjust, Mr. Vandravarte,” said Mrs. Esdaile. ‘‘ The man has only 
done his duty.” 

Gabriel lifted his hat but made no reply. He turned again to the bill-poster, 

' “ Pve told you twice,” he said “ to take all those papers down off this private 
property. If you don’t do it at once, I'll have them pulled down, and in that 
case I shall prosecute you and your man. Do you hear me?” 

And the man heard, and knowing that Gabriel was in the right he began to 
undo his work, Gabriel watching him until the end, and making him clear up 
all the waste paper. That encounter he won easily. 

But he was not to go on winning. Do what he could he could not be here, 
there, and everywhere. He could not prevent Mrs. Esdaile from saying words 
in season to the men when she met them, nor Mrs. Esdaile’s companion from dis- 
tributing‘pamphlets and handbills and ‘similar effusions at the cottage doors 
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Fume and fret about it in secret as he might, he was after all but one man, and 

could not stand sentinel over every free and enlightened elector of St. Lys. He 

had a vague fear that his power was slipping from him, and he knew that it was 

Mrs. Esdaile who would rob him of it. He knew something more, too—he had 

fallen in love with her, fallen in love with the very woman whom Fate seemed to 

have sent to St. Lys with the special mission of destroying his authority. And’ 
* what made it all the worse was the fact that he was then a middle-aged man, who 

until that time had never been in love. — 

He made no attempt to deny the existence of this passion. He was an 
eminently truthful man, and he did not disguise from himself the fact that it 
thrilled his pulse, set his heart afire, to see her, to hear herspeak; he knew that he. 
was always thinking about her, that she came always between him and whatever 
he did. And yet there they were, fighting like cat and dog over—politics. He 
laughed bitterly at the mere notion of it. But sometimes (late at night) when he 
sat staring into the half-dead fire, he laughed much more bitterly when he said to ° 
himself,“ Fool that I am !—to think that a woman like that could ever think of 
aman like me!” For, insistent, and, in his way, bullying, as Gabriel Vandra- 
varte was, he had, like all of his sex, soft spots—some’of them so soft that you 
could have run them through with a bodkin. 


fi istic natures came three days before the election. St. 
Sid) Mirxeye Lys-in-the-Wold, although it had given shelter to the 
Liberal candidate, was, for electoral purposes, a place of 
small importance, and the agent, trained in conventional 
methods, thought there was no occasion to hold a meeting 
in its midst. It was Mrs. Esdaile who insisted upon a 
meeting on the village green—who insisted so strongly that - 
her wishes were suddenly and most subserviently carried 
out. She would haye her own way—that particular night there should be no 
other meeting in that quarter of the division—the great man of the Liberal party 
who had been sent down to back up a forlorn hope should only speak at St. Lys; 
they would get helpers from other parts of the division—they would have sucha 
meeting as the division had never known. 
Then, woman-like, she made a mistake of a woman-likenature. She, too, in 
a way in which she could not account for, was in love with Gabriel Vandravarte— 
thought about him, and wondered about him—and therefore, being wholly 
womanly, wanted to prove her strength to him. She had been deeply incensed, 
piqued possibly, at his overbearing treatment of the bill-poster, especially when 
she remembered that it occurred in her presence and in that of her relative, the 
Liberal candidate. It had seemed to her that Gabriel had shown a studied indiffer- 
ence to her feelings, that he had purposely gone out of his way to let her see, or 
perhaps to make her see, that he not only thought little of her interference in the 
political arena, but was determined to show her that he was the stronger force. 
In short, he had flouted her—now she*would flout him. And so she caused the 
platform from which the speeches were to be delivered to be set up exactly opposite 
the gates of Gabriel Vandravarte’s garden. 
et Gabriel might be and was, lord of house and land in all St. Lys-in-the-Wold, 
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but he was no better than the merest labourer when he stepped on the village 
green. That was the people’s from time immemorial—it belonged to everybody. 
His heart grew very black within him when he saw the platform and heard of what 
was tohappen. Then he, too, did a foolish thing. He rode into the nearest town, 
dictated a short and sharp paragraph to a printer, and returned within the course 
of the afternoon to St. Lys, with a thousand copies of an ultimatum which was 
literally flung in at the door of every house and cottage in the place. There were 
few words in it, but such as there were, contained a peremptory notice that any 
tenant seen attending the Radical meeting would receive immediate notice to 
quit. Inthe case of ninety-nine of every hundred tenants that meant immediate 
dispersal of family within seven days. 

Gabriel Vandravarte rode out of his stable-yard half an hour before the time 
fixed for the meeting to begin, and began his solitary patrol. But he had not 
reckoned on the sight which met his eyes. Mrs. Esdaile and her party had sent 
emissaries all over the part of the division, and there was a crowd of at least five 
thousand people there. If the men of St. Lys were amongst them, they were too 
inextricably mixed up with the strangers to be easily identified : moreover, the 
meeting, cleverly enough, had been summoned for dusk, and only the speakers 
on the platform could be seen in the light of the spluttering naphtha lamps. 
Gabriel was foiled. But he was undaunted. He rode his horse to the edge of the 
great crowd, as near the platform as he could get and listened to every word that 
fell from the speakers. In each speech there was reference to himself—some- 
times bitter, sometimes sarcastic, sometimes calmly contemptuous. Gabriel 
heard it all in absolute silence. Those standing about him watched his face with 
inquisitive glances—he might have been an image of stone for any sign that he 
showed, 

They looked at him much more inquisitively, much more narrowly, when, at 
the end of the meeting, Mrs. Esdaile rose to speak—to speak with a vigour and a 
fluency that electrified him and them. There was no mistaking the meaning of 
her message. She spoke with fiery enthusiasm of the oppression of village com- 
munities, of the tyranny of men who would allow no liberty of conscience, of the 
high-handed methods of those put in authority. And she wound up with a 
passionate appeal to the down-trodden, to exercise their privileges as free citizens, 
and to vote against the bad old system which made them slaves. 

As Mrs, Esdaile finished, the crowd burst into frenzied cheering. But as it 
died away, the clamour broke out anew, more deafeningly, but after a different 
manner. With a common impulse the great sea of dimly-lighted faces turned on 
Gabriel Vandravarte, and a roar of execration made the women listening at their 
cottage doors shudder with sudden fear. 

Gabriel sat motionless until it was over. At last he moved his horse forward 
towards his house. An ill-conditioned fellow, evidently a coal-miner from another 
part of the division, shouted a filthy jest at him, and lifting a stick, knocked his 
hat off. Then Gabriel’s lips locked themselves very tightly, and his fingers closed 
round the heavy hunting-crop which he carried. He bent from the saddle and 
felled his assailant to the ground, and in another minute was cutting his way to 
his stable-yard through a cursing and groaning crowd. 

He put the horse in its stable, went into his parlour, and lighted a cigai with 
steady fingers. Outside the crowd was still clamouring and hooting at the garden 
wall, 
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VI. 
TIN the day after the election, Gabriel Vandravarte was re- 


turning up the street of St. Lys when he met the Chief 
Constable of the district, who was coming quickly along 
from the market-town in his dog-cart. The Chief Con- 
stable pulled up at Gabriel’s side. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Vandravarte,’” he said. “I 
was just coming to call on you.” ; 

Gabriel looked a question. | 

“* You’ve heard the result of the election, I suppose ?” 

said the Chief Constable. 
“ Not I!” answered Gabriel. 
“Tt was out at one o relat, ”’ said the official. ‘ The Liberal’s in. Majority 
’ of over six hundred.” 

“ Well?” said Gabriel. “ You didn’ t want to see me about that, I suppose ? 
If you did, you needn’t have come.’ 

The Chief Constable shook his head. He was plainly worried. 

“‘ Look here, Mr. Vandravarte,” he said. ‘I’m afraid from what some of 
my men have overheard that there may be trouble here this evening. You 
roused bitter enmity by slashing your way through the crowd the other night— 
there are two or three men whose faces bear the marks of your whip—and I’ve 
little doubt that if some of those Weatherton colliers get a drop of drink into them, 
they'll come for you.” 

“Let them come,” said Gabriel. ‘ Good day.” 

“* No, but stop a bit, Mr. Vandravarte,” said the Chief Constable. ‘‘ There’s 


certain to be a big mob come home with Mr. Amery to Mrs. Esdaile’s here. And’ 


you know what election crowds are—especially townsfolk and colliers. Keep 
within doors, Mr. Vandravarte, if they come.” 

Gabriel’s horse was moving, but he reined it in. He regarded the Chief 
Constable with cold, resolute eyes. 

eT say, let them come!” he said. “I shall go in or out as I pes Good 
day to you.” 

“[’m sending extra police!” called the Chief Constable as Gabriel sid 
away. ‘ And——” 

Gabriel rode on and vouchsafed no further answer. He was not afraid of 
any mob.. Until the night of the meeting, St. Lys had never seen a mob. And 
that mob had gone away morte or less quietly. 

But on this night, never since forgotten, St. Lys saw such a mob as it had 
never dreamed of. The new member came home to Mrs. Esdaile’s in great glory, 
escorted by the orderly and respectable of his supporters, whom he addressed, 
from the carriage in which they had drawn him and his cousin through the village 
street. As this crowd was melting away, in orderly enough fashion, and as dusk 
fell over farmstead and cottage, the mob came in from the direction of the coal- 
fields. It was a good thousand strong, and it was bent on having its own way. 
And the police, seeing and hearing it, began to feel that nasty sort of uneasiness 
which the few must feel when confronted by the many with the devil in them. 

The mob fell on the “Roan Cow” first, and in half an hour there was not a pint 
of liquor left in bar or cellar. Then they marched, a shouting, cursing, blasphemous 
gang, to the green. Those who could get a glimpse of what was in their midst, 
saw that some of them carried a rude effigy on a ladder, some bundles of straw, 
some cans full of tar or pitch. They were going to burn Gabriel Vandravarte’s 
counterfeit presentment before his own house. And they swept away the police 
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as if they had been straws, and poured over the night-canopied green like demons 
dragging a condemned soul to the flames. In their midst at last a bright flame 
shot up, and in the fresh wind great sparks went flying away like fire-flies. And 
the Chief Constable, powerless and fit to weep with rage, saw where the Saas 
were going. 

Mrs. Esdaile was giving a grand supper-party in honour of her cousin’s 
magnificent victory. The house by the green was full of laughter and gaiety 
and general congratulation when suddenly a white-faced constable burst into the 
dining-room and brought every man there to his feet. 

“* For God’s sake, come, gentlemen! Mr. Vandravarte’s farmstead’s on fire ! ”” 

When the men had rushed out, Mrs. Esdaile went upstairs and looked across 
the green from her dressing-room windews. What she saw turned her sick with 
horror and apprehension. In the middle of the green the wretched effigy, deserted 
and untended, was burning itself out ; fifty yards away Gabriel Vandravarte’s 
well-filled stackyard, which she knew to contain over three score stacks of wheat, 
barley, oats, and hay, was already blazing angrily to the sky, whose starlight its 
brilliance had put out. And all around it surged the mob—black figures against 
the red sheet of licking flame. 

She stood there transfixed—stood, it seemed to her, for hours. She saw the 
fire spread from the stack-yard to the stables, the granaries, the barns, and at last 
to the house. And at that she threw herself into the nearest chair and burst 
into tears, for she knew how Gabriel Vandravarte had loved the roof-tree of his 
forefathers. 

But the fire ate its way through everything. The night winds fanned its 
flames, and there was no water at hand where there had once been too mtich, and 
the nearest fire-engines were miles and miles away. Then men of Mrs. Esdaile’s 
house-party came with the grey morning, begrimed, dishevelled, exhausted. Some 
of the old furniture, some of the family heirlooms had been dragged out of the 
house, but all else was lost, and horses had been burned alive in their stables and 
cattle in their stalls. 

Mrs. Esdaile put on a cloak and went across the green to the smoking, evil- 
smelling ruins. She found Gabriel Vandravarte standing in their midst, in what 
once had been his garden. His arms were tightly locked across his chest ; his eyes 
were fixed, on the scene before him, so pitiless, so cruel in its agpect: She went 
up and touched him gently on the arm. | 

“‘ Speak to me! ” she said. 

He turned and looked at her attentively. 

“ Your work!” he said. ‘‘ You set it going.” 

She stepped back and looked at him appealingly. 

“You might just as well have put the torch to the pile yourself,” he went on. 
“T knew what it meant to set things going among people who aren’t fit. And 

“Yes ? ” she said when he had paused some time. ‘“ Yes?” 

He sighed and turned away. 

“I wouldn’t have cared,” he said, “if I hadn’t loved yor. That—hurts. 
Worse than this.” 

He was moving off, but she stepped up to him and laid her hand on his arm 
again. 

as Then,”’ she said in a whisper, “I can do something to atone.’ 

She saw his face change as he looked at her and gathered her meaning, 

“Ts that true?” he said. 

She slipped her hand down his charred sleeve into a es smoke-blackened 
fingers. 2 
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* Yes,”? she answered, : 
Gabriel Vandravarte kept the hand given him. He looked at her long and 

steadily, bowed his head, and then turned to the devastation again. 
_ “ Perhaps it was my fault.” he said slowly. ‘I may have been blind. I 
must think about it—we must both think about it. And now we shall think 


together.” 


SUPERSEDED 
By H. L. 


Love has grown blind. 
Fate is indeed 
Unkind. 


DulPd are her ears. 
She does not heed 
My tears. 


Can she then feel? 
No—all is waste, 


Unreal. 


Flow’rs have no scent, 
Sweets have no taste— 


Love’s spent. 


Will she revive? 
Will love return 
Alive ? 


Nay, love is sped, 
Neer to return— 


. .. 4ove’s dead. 
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CANADIAN 
HABITAT” 


By C. F. Lane 


enjoyment can be obtained, what varied experi- 
ences acquired, and what a renewal of health and 
energy derived from a periodical holiday in Canada, 
and at what insignificant cost compared to the 
advantages gained, hundreds would yearly cross 
the ocean for their vacation. 
‘ In the hope that I may induce others to break 
away fore the rut of the ordinary seaside holiday, and enjoy what is, to 
my mind, the acme of perfection, I will attempt to describe the origin 
and outcome of our camping experiment. 

When my wife and I sailed from Liverpool it was with the intention 
of taking steamer to Montreal and thence travelling through part of 
Canada and the northern States of America and returning home via 
New York; but the beauty of the sail up the St. Lawrence decided us 
to spend all our time in Canada, and leave the States for some future 
trip. 

We only spent one night in Montreal, | as our idea was to see the 
beauty of nature, : 
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The next few days were spent in a charming little village twenty 
miles west of the commercial metropolis, near the junction of those two 
mighty rivers the Ottawa and the St. Lawrence, and here it was that 
birth of the camping idea took place. 

About three miles below 
the village, while out on a 
fishing excursion, we 
lunched one day on an island, 
and then and there decided 
that we must have that 
island by hook or by crook. 
Let me attempt to describe 
this island, as it is typical 
of countless thousands of 
others that can be obtained 
on the same terms as we 
eventually obtained. 

Its length is about 150 
A Duck Shooting Expedition. yards, its maximum width 
The Start. probably 40 yards. It has 
deep water on one side and 
at one end, deep enough to allow a good sized motor launch to 
run up to the land and to afford good bathing. The soil is 
gravelly, giving perfect natural drainage, and after the heaviest rain 
there is not one puddle left in half an hour. The most prominent 
feature as one approaches are five large pine trees, and though 
judicious thinning of the poorer timber was necessary, there are left 
splendid oaks, maples and elms which supply all the shade necessary. 
Its miniature coast line is a successsion of tiny bays and promontories, 
the habitat of innumerable small mouthed black bass (the gamest 
fresh water fish in the world—yes, I have caught both trout and salmon). 
By the simple ‘process of burning’ we removed the brush from the centre 
of the island, which, with the magic of growth on Canadian soil, became 
a perfect little grass park almost before the last smoke had blown 
away. The fire did not destroy the larger shrubs, and on various parts 
of the isle, we have five different species of flowering shrubs. The water 
edge is a fringe of Canadian red wood—except where we have cut it at 
the three landings—which acts as.a screen to hide us from the eyes of 
the inquisitive in passing boats. 

Well, on our return to the village in the evening our first step was 
to hunt up the owner and secure a lease of the property. Don’t smile 
when I state that, without any haggling, the bargain was struck for 
$10.00 ({2) per year. The rest of that evening—dinner was a rapid 
performance in our state of excitement—was spent with the local 
carpenter and man of all work, a typical French-Canadian, strong as an 
ox, gentle as a lamb, hard-working, and full of Gallic enthusiasm in our 
project. 

For a further expenditure of $10.00 we hired his services to put up 


s 


é “ Shack” in early Fune. 


the rough work of our shack, and, thougha man unable to read or write, 
he told us just what amount of timber and what dimensions to order, 
and though he had never constructed a similar dwelling before, there 
was not enough wood left over to make a decent fire; in fact we had 
to go to the village for three boards from which to make shelves, which 
we had not stipulated for when the original deal (no pun intended) 
was made. 

Early next morning a visit was paid to the local lumber-yard, a 
scow was hired, and by 9g a.m. a friendly launch was towing our con- 
tractor, ourselves, and the wood down to the islet home. 

Here let me state that our main idea was economy, as we had only 
intended to occupy our “shack” for two months, so external beauty 
was sacrificed; however, for a slightly increased expenditure a log 
cabin could have been built, and of course the idea could be extended 
ad libitum. 

Arrived at our landing the materials were soon removed from the 
scow to the site of the dwelling, and the launch towed the scow back, 
promising to call for us in the evening. While my wife amused herself 
fishing around the domain, the carpenter and I worked, and when the 
chug-chug of the motor was heard again we had the framework of the 
whole and one side and end completed. 

Next day my wife went back to Montreal to purchase the general 
outfit, and so well did she fulfil the task that, when we finally went into 
residence, the only article missing and needed was a tin-opener. That 
day my wood-working friend and I completed the building, the dimen- 
sions being 24 feet in length by 14 feet in width. We partitioned off 
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8 feet at the west end to serve as the bedroom, and the roof was covered 
with tar-paper, which, as events proved, lasted for four years without 
any renewal and with never a leak. 

The following day the scow was again requisitioned to convey 
the beds, bedding, stove and 
furniture generally, and by 
the evening of the third day 
things were fairly ship- 
shape. The morning of the 
fourth, day was spent in 
purchasing a boat, and lay- 
ing in a store of provisions, 
‘and &fter lunch we rowed 
ee | our own boat down to the 
A Deck: Sipciiay Bavediion. island and took up residence. 
Landing for Lunch. I won t say much about 
the first night, there seemed 
to be draughts everywhere, 
and sleep was out of the question, but these defects were 
remedied the next day. After a hearty breakfast we rowed back to the 
village at 6 a.m., and having purchased the necessary amount of “ batting” 
(narrow strips of wood for covering cracks) and some second-hand 
linoleum from the landlord of the hotel, we returned with our friend 
the carpenter once more. Very little time sufficed to nail the batting 
over the cracks and lay the oil-cloth on the floor, and there we were as 
snug as could be. That evening my carpenter “ pal,”—for pal he had 
become by this time (though he only spoke French and I was ignorant 
of any language but my own),—piloted me through the “ bush ” on the 
main-land to a charming French-Canadian farm, where a bargain was 
made for a tri-weekly supply of eggs, butter, milk, cream, and ice; and 
leaving my “ pal” to walk home, I rowed across to find a wife rather 
scared at having been left for two hours on a lonely island. What a 
difference that “ batting”? made, and if ever there were two happy 
people in this world, they were sitting that night on a little island in a 
Canadian river. 

People have often asked, “‘ How on earth do you manage to put 
in your time? Aren’t you lonely?” All I can say is that we had to 
make a rule to sit down for ten minutes after each meal, for digestive 
purposes—the days never seemed long enough, though we generally 
rose with the sun. There is wood to be cut for the stove, rustic chairs 
and tables to be made, boats to be cleaned, modest gardening to be 
done, trips to the farm for food, and a hundred and one little jobs that 
seem to leave scant time for sport. 

One year or another we have been at our shack every month from 
April till December, and each and every month is delightful. In the 
early spring the dore (or wall-eyed pike) fishing is of the best. In June 
and early July the bass fishing is magnificent, and I have caught a dozen 
with the fly, fishing off the shore of the island while my wife has been 
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cooking the breakfast. July and the first half of August do not give 
much sport, but the best of sailing can be enjoyed, and there are always 
excursions to be made. In the latter part of August and early September 
we pursue the mighty maskinongé, that giant fresh-water lion whose 
weight runs up to 50 pounds and over, and whose fighting qualities 
have to be tested to be appreciated. In the latter half of September 
and the following months, till the ice takes for the winter (generally 
about November 27th), there is duck shooting, such shooting as one 
dreams about but seldom realises. The flocks of red-heads, blue-biils, 
golden-eye, canvas-backs, butterballs, etc., are wonderful, and the 
main gathering, or “ raft ” as it is called, on Lake St. Louis, often extends 
for more than a mile, with a width of half a mile. One can never get 
near the main raft, but when the ducks scatter to feed in the early 
mornings, those hidden on the feeding grounds provide sport that is sport. 
When winter comes, the door is nailed up, shutters bolted to the 
windows, the stove-pipe taken down and the hole blocked up, and then 
the little shack braves the winter, often covered to the roof with snow. 
If one cared to do so, it would be quite easy to let such a shack for 
the months its owners do not use it, that of course is a matter of taste; 
our little camp has become too dear to us, to think of letting others 
profane its sacred precincts while the owners are absent. 
he total cost of building was $39.00. Camp furniture, crockery, 
stoves, tools, bedding, a cheap carpet, and fixtures in general, amounted 
to $98.00. We have a small sailing dinghy, 12 feet 6 inches in length, 
4 feet 6 inches beam, and carrying 80 feet of sail. We also have the 
locally made rowing boat, which has had all sorts of rough usage, and is 
still as good as new after four years’ use. The dinghy cost $60.00 and 
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the row-boat $18.00, the latter ‘boats costing a dollar a foot, including 
two pairs of oars and a paddle. 
The capital sunk in our little island home therefore is :-— 
Building expenses .. »s ee ~~ $39.00 


Complete furnishing ss .» 98.00 
Sailing boat .. a ne -. 60.00 
Row-boat.. a a oa» 3800 


$215.00 (about £45) 


The cost of living is ridiculously small, but of course varying accord- 
ing to individual tastes, but in our case it never exceeded $4.00 (say 
16 to 17 shillings) per week, and we both eat well, and have all the farm 
can offer. ‘ 

Now, ours is not the only island; there are others just like it all 
over Canada, easily accessible by rail, and one’s location is regulated 
by the class of sport it is desired to obtain. Just north of Montreal, 
in the lovely Laurentian Mountains, are island-dotted lakes full of 
trout, and there are bass grounds everywhere. 

The time occupied in coming across the ocean is nowadays very 
short, too short for the enjoyment of the voyage, and the cost is small. 
Of course such a scheme as I suggest is only possible to those who can 
obtain a minimum holiday of one month. Even with only a month a 
full fortnight is left to be spent in camp, and when you get back to your 
desk, or your work, such a vacation will have provided memories and 
experiences, the discussion and re-dreaming of which will not be 
exhausted by the time the next holiday is due. To undergraduates, 
schoolmasters, and those who have free time, and are not overburdened 
with this world’s goods, I commend my plan almost as a command. 
One of the drawbacks to Canadian summers are the mosquitoes and flies, 
but on a small island, where the undergrowth is well cleared out, or on 
an exposed point jutting out into some lake, they cause no trouble. 
The climate is ideal, the scenery beggars description, and it is a safe 
prophecy that those who come, will not only return again and again, 
but will persuade their friends to follow their example. Let all come 
who will; there is room and to spare. 
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O, she ts beautiful and light of foot, — 
| An Atalanta sculptured in the mould 
Of Funo ; hair of hyacinthine gold, 
Rose-lips that are love’s sweetest flower and fruit, 
A voice whose cadence is a poet's lute 
That trembles with the impulse to unfold 
Impassioned music, while she lingers cold 
Amid her shattered idols stern and mute. 


Long will she linger, but ah! not too long ; 
For unto her ideals live in dreams, 

And she will dream until she opes her lips, 
A later Sappho whose incarnate song 

Will burst to rapture when her love redeems 
The greatYApollo from his long eclipse. 
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THE MODERN FLYING DUTCHMAN 
By Rosert Barr 


="\S the flying-machine is bound to exercise a great 
influence upon the future of humanity (see “ The 
War in the Air” and other solid scientific works 
by H. G. Wells), I think it is but right that some 
solid, unimaginative person like myself should 
settle authoritatively and once for all the identity 
of the flying machine’s inventor, so for this purpose 

2 I recently took a journey to Rheims, and from 
thence eastward to Frankfort. 

The charming city of Rheims is celebrated for different qualities 
to different people. An architect values Rheims because of its superb 
cathedral; a philologist takes an interest in Rheims because the name 
is pronounced R-a-s-s, with just a touch of the letter “‘ n ” in the double s, 
just as the Rheims chef sometimes puts a suspicion of garlic in his sauces. 
A bon-vivant worships Rheims because of the sparkling wine it produces, 
and a literary, legendary person remembers the Jackdaw of Rheims. 

Now, I admire Rheims for all these things, but its chief glory to 
me lies in the fact that it is the birthplace of Jean, whose other name, 
alas! Ido not know. Jean is waiter in a hotel there; not one of those 
grand hotels near the cathedral, where English and Americans go, and 
which, I am informed, are excellent; but an ordinary, provincial French 
hotel, frequented by business men and commercial travellers, set down 
by Herr Baedeker as second-class, and, nevertheless, recommended by 
him. The individuals for which this hotel caters are people who love 
good eating, and are fond of a sound wine, both of which are supplied 
at this inn. The salle-a-manger is rather an oddly-constructed room. 
It is very long, with down its centre a very long table. On the side 
of the room next to the passage which runs through the hotel, are little 
alcoves, containing small tables at which four persons may enjoy a 
meal in semi-seclusion. At each end of the long room are two wooden 
pillars, round, and worn very smooth and polished by the right arm 
of Jean. The floor of the dining-room is as slippery as glass. 

Now, I wonder if I have the power to make you see what happens 
there when the commercials have arrived, ravenously hungry. The 
long table seats from thirty to forty commercial people. Tourists like 
myself get into one of the alcoves, where we are out of the turmoil. 
The commercials want their food, and they want it right away, and it is 
the business of Jean to provide it. 

He comes into the dining-room with a rush, his left hand supporting 
a tray which bears a quite unbelievable number of dishes, each dish 
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containing the same quantity, quality, and kind of provender. The 
impetus with which Jean enters carries him clear from one end of the 
room to the other, just like a small boy on a glassy piece of ice. As 
Jean slides the whole length of that room, he deals a loaded dish across 
each man’s shoulder on to the table with never a spill, exactly as a very 
expert card-player will flip out the cards from the pack. This is all 
done much quicker than the time taken in telling it. 

When Jean reaches the end of the table, he hooks his right arm 
around the wooden pillar, which whisks him round the end of the table, 
and in the brief moment between releasing pillar number one, and again 
changing his course by the aid of number two, he has dealt the man 
at the head of the table. his first dish. By some mechanical device I 
have never been able to fathom, he then propels his body by the aid 
of the second pillar, and glides down to the foot of the table, serving. 
everyone on that side as he flies past; then, elevating the broad tray 
on the tips of his left-hand fingers, he disappears towards the kitchen 
for the second load. 

No necromancer I ever saw at a music-hall was a patch on Jean in 
sleight-of-hand. I always admired him with a hopeless devotion which 
seemed inadequately expressed by the tips he so gratefully accepted, 
but I never appreciated Jean so fully as during the aviation week in 
Rheims, when the hotel was much overcrowded, and I realised at once 
that not Icarus nor Darius Green and his flying-machine were the real 
inventors of the aeroplane, but Jean, the champion waiter of Rheims. 

At Rheims, the flying show was some distance out of town. The 
Frankfort exhibition, on the contrary, was well within the city limits, 
and ten pfennigs brought you to its gates, no matter in what quarter 
you lived, for in that town you can transfer from one street-car line to 
another without extra payment. To a casual observer, who knows 
nothing about flying, Rheims seemed to be paying most attention to 
the aeroplane, while Frankfort favoured the dirigible balloon, althoug h 
there were areo- 
planes at Frankfort, 
anda couple of air- 
ships hung over 
the grounds near 
Rheims. 

It ought to be 
some consolation to 
aspiring youth that 
when a man’s am- 
bition is achieved, 
he ceases to value 
its attainment.' A 
millionaire does not ae Da 
value his millions. The Zeppelin and the Parseval 
Look how Carnegie airships over Frankfort. 
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feller has endowed, 
the paintings Tate 
gave to the nation, 
and the houses Pea- 
body built. My am- 
bition before I left 
London was to soar 
into the air on either 
a biplane or a mono= 
plane, and I set to 

— work every available 
Sis" banana UE sBek eet" De NGS aaa influence I could bring 
hour at Frankfort. to bear for that pur- 

pose. 

On reaching 
Rheims, I found that the seemingly impossible had been accomplished, 
and that on a certain day and ‘hour, wind and weather permitting, 
as the sailors say, my desire would be fulfilled. I had seen 
aeroplanes at shows before, but never one in a state of activity. I began 
now to realise how villainously our newspaper men serve us. All accounts 
I had read gave me no intimation of the general grogginess of an aero- 
plane. I knew, of course, that Latham had dropped into the drink 
twice, but as a general thing the machine went off with a smoothness 
that was, delightful. 1 was now in a quandary, and began to experience 
the uneasy feeling that must encumber the man, the time and place of 
whose execution is fixed by law. I hadn’t the courage to back out 
squarely, as a real man would have done, and I began to fear I hadn’t 
the courage to take my place in the aeroplane when the fateful moment 
arrived. 

It was small consolation to know that a Daily Mail man was going 
to risk his neck, for, as every cultured person is aware, the loss of the 
whole Daily Mail staff would leave the world purer, brighter, and better 
than had been the case before its elimination, whereas the sacrifice of 
an important person like myself would naturally cast a gloom over the 
festivities at Rheims. . 

The day before the important event was to take place a mutual 
friend introduced to me an exceedingly polite Frenchman. The latter, 
after giving utterance to many compliments, said he had a great favour 
to ask. He had come from Paris especially to make an ascension, and 
now, alas! found it was impossible, unless someone who had already 
secured a place would kindly make way for him. He began to say that 
he would pay anything in reason for this privilege, when, with a bow 
imperfectly copied’from hisfown,jI interrupted him. 

“Sir,” said I, “a citizen. of any other,country than France would 
have appealed to me in vain, but the cordiale entente so happily existing 
between our two great nations, imports the keenest pleasure into what 
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otherwise I should view with the deepest regret. There can be no 
question of payment, for I consider it is a privilege to accord to you 
freely my position on the aeroplane to-morrow.” 

, We embraced one another with fervour, and the aeroplane man 
who introduced us, delighted at being able to oblige the Frenchman 
who was an important person, promised me a ride in his machine on 
a later day. In the face of this threat I escaped on the night train for 
Frankfort. 

Frankfort is one of the most beautiful and interesting cities in 
Europe. I often wonder why Brussels has been esteemed a little Paris 
for I think Frankfort more truly deserves that designation. 

It is a better station than Rheims for any kind of an exhibition, 
because it is too large for hotel prices to be affected. In Rheims, accom- 
modation was both dear and difficult to obtain. Frankfort hotels were 
unaffected, although the exhibition was crowded every day, for Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main has a population of nearly three hundred and forty 
thousand. The flying exhibition there is called the “Ta,” and un- 
fortunate searchers after truth from other countries searched their 
dictionaries in vain for the meaning of that short but musical word. 
Most of the street-cars bore the word “Ila” on their foreheads, and 
signboards here and there pointed the way to the “Ila.” “ Ila ” is 
composed of the initial letters of the appalling phrase “ Internationalen 
Luftschifffahrts Austellung.” Let us thank heaven that the Frank- 
forters made sausage of that phrase, and gave us, instead, the word “ Ila.” 

It seems a pity that a serious exhibition pertaining to an article 
that will certainly revolutionise travel, and which may, perhaps, change 
geographical designations, should have to clutter itself pickle with 
innumerable side-shows, and whirligigs, and what not, but I suppose 
the expense of an exhibition is so great that these aids to the general 
box-office cannot be ignored. 

For instance, the main building, a rather imposing structure of red 
sandstone, cost three hundred thousand pounds to erect. Then there 
are the huge long and 
lofty structures that 
house those dirigible 
balloons. The airship 
has, at least in its 
housing requirements, 
caused the invention of 
-a new kind of hall with- 
out interior supports, a 
hall leviathan in size, 
and the most: hideous 
of modern structures 
since Charing Cross Eve mroayy 
station fell down. The Parseval Airship — 
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the Frankfort exhibition—the military 
bands and the civil beers, each having 
a right in a flying machine show, be- 
cause the excellent music of the former 
elevates the moral man, while a free 
absorption of the latter elevates the 
physical man. 

At first sight the place seems to 
be one vast beer-garden, and, actually 
experimenting, I found it possible to 
secure a table within hearing of three 
splendid military bands, which in a 
country less highly organised than 
Germany, would have been playing all 
at the same time, but here one began 
when another left off. 

There is no better-behaved crowd 
in the world than a German assemblage 
consuming beer and listening to good 
Count Zep sdlin aad ihe spire ae ae a very rare occasions 
of Frankfort Cathedral. when a disturbance occurs, the onlookers 

. act with remarkable self-restraint. They 
sit still, and continue smoking quite 
calmly. In most other countries an excited rabble would instantly 
surround the storm centre, but the average German looks upon it as 
none of his affair. It is a matter for the police to deal with, so he sits 
there and drinks his beer. 

A thoughtful German newspaper, commenting recently upon the 
books written in English about the Teutonic race, said we would never 
understand that great nation so long as we took count only of its material 
and war-like side. There was, it said, an idealistic feature of the German 
character which we seemed unable to appreciate, or even to comprehend. 
I thought of this as I witnessed the one commotion which occurred 
during my visits to the “Ila.” 

My acquaintance with the German language is woefully inadequate, 
confined, as the newspaper I have quoted states, to the materialistic side 
of things, and so I had to make some enquiries of English-speaking Ger- 
mans before I learned exactly what the trouble was. 

A stout German man, with a Lohengrin beard, seemed trying, 
assisted by a wonderful vocabulary, and a heavy earthern beer-mug, 
which he pounded on the table, to drown the music of the military 
band near by. He appeared to be roaring a protest to the leader of the 
music, who was playing selections from Wagner, and Wagner on occasion 
can drown a park of artillery, so the vociferous German had his work 
cut out for him. 

When the music ceased, Lohengrin addressed the assemblage, and 
now his voice had a chance. Roughly translated, the following is the 
gist of his complaint, which seemed to touch a responsive chord in his 
audience, 
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“There is an eternal fitness in things!” he proclaimed. “On 
this great day Count Zeppelin started on a voyage from Lake Constance 
to Berlin, heart of the Empire, to lay, metaphorically at least, his aerial 
leviathan at the feet of the Kaiser. Now, this military band has been 
playing that part of a Wagnerian opera which describes the descent of 
the hero to the bottom of the Rhine. This kind of music would be 
perfectly proper if the ‘Ila’ were an exhibition of submarines, but is 
entirely out of place when the conquest of the air is being attempted. 
The band,” he shouted, “‘ should have played a selection from Wagner’s 
opera, ‘ The Flying Hollander,’ or, at least, might have given an extract 
from ‘ Parsival,’ seeing that two of the airships in the Frankfort Exhi- 
bition are named ‘ Parseval.’? The music dealing with the bottom of 
the Rhine will bring bad luck to Count Zeppelin and his ship.” 

At this point the police led the orator away, but it was evident his 
discourse had made a deep impression upon his listeners, and, by an 
odd coincidence, as we learned afterwards, at that very moment Zeppelin 
III. was falling crippled to the ground, and did not reach Berlin for 
two days later. 

From the chief beer-garden there was an excellent view of the balloon 
park, flanked along the western side by the tall, broad, long, flimsy 
* airship houses, from the largest of which projected the stern and rudder 
of the bigger of the two Parsevals. In the balloon park nine spherical 
silk balls, covered with netted cordage, were being inflated. These 
were simply ordinary balloons that are sent up every afternoon from 
the “Ila,” and if there is nothing very novel about them, they at least 
advertise the show in the immediate environs of Frankfort. Each balloon 
carried aloft a certain number of ex- 
cursionists who paid for the privilege. 
There are more things to pay for 
inside the boundaries of the Frankfort 
“Tla” than in any similar space of 
ground I ever visited. I did not care 
to make an ascension, for as I have 
admitted, my ambition is to go aloft 
on an aeroplane, an ambition which I 
keep sternly in check while in the 
neighbourhood of aeroplanes. Being 
of a generous nature, I wish to give 
the other fellows a chance. 

, One after another, the round 
balloons rose and floated off towards 
the Rhine ; 

But each giddy balloon 

Must come down very soon, 

For it has to ascend 

On the next afternoon. 

As soon as the nine departed, the 
great Parseval was slowly hauled out More humour. 


of jts shed, its smooth whale back 
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scraping along the top of the door space. It seemed as if a hundred 
men were hanging on to ropes, holding it near to the earth. It looked 
like a yellow, thousand-times-inflated imitation of Germany’s favourite 
fruit, the Frankfurter sausage. 

Once clear of the shed, the word was given to “let go,” and the 
Parseval, as big as all the other balloons that had departed, rose slowly 
into the air, and at first seemed about to follow the round pollywogs 
as if to devour them, but by-and-bye the two propellers began to whirl, 
one running from left to right, and one from right to left, and the Parseval 
started off across the city of Frankfort, making its way in the teeth of 
the wind. It rounded the ornate, pinnacled red spire of Frankfort 
Cathedral, then proceeded over across the river Main back to the “‘ Ila ?” 
grounds again. The impression it gave was one of extreme slowness. 
It seemed, however, under excellent control, but I imagine would prove 
rather a handful in a gale of wind. 

The airship, if it becomes at all prevalent, will call for some means 
of protecting our towns and villages, for city life would become intoler- 
able with these overhead monsters dropping down every now and then 
into the streets. This same Parseval, a while ago, came down upon 
Frankfort, dragged off a few chimney pots and knocked down some 
flagstaffs, then collapsed on the roof of one of the fire stations. 

I very much doubt whether these monsters will be of any practical 
use in case of war, and I think the upward pointing Krupp guns, which 
I saw at the exhibition, will never be brought into use. I fancy that 
the kingdom of the air will be conquered by the aeroplane; not by 
the future Parsevals. But be that as it may, these exhibitions have 
revived the useful pictorial postcard craze, and the toyshops are filled 
with miniature airships, some of the more expensive of which sport 
a motor and a live propeller. 

Meanwhile both Rheims and Frankfort have temporarily gone 
flying mad. 
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The National Cash Register Company, Ltd., 


Chief Offices and Showrooms, 225, Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


‘* Buy direct from us.” 


Use a NATIONAL CASH REGISTER in your shop. 7) aw 
It will save you money, mistakes it will si stop, 

Protecting your customers, trade will increase, FA 

Your time will be saved and your worry decrease. 


National Cash Registers Autographics 
from £4 upwards. from £1 to =e) 


ESTABLISHED 20 TEARS. 


OUR MACHINES GUARANTEED TO BE CHEAPER AND BETTER ~ 
THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 
~ 1909 ptodets a oe Machines at Lower Prices than those charged by other 


chines second-hand. Guaranteed to be cheaper and better 
than other make. 

We accept Monthly Instalments if required. 
Mave cer barticulars, ) or call at any of our Showrooms and ‘inspect our Stock, where we 


suitable for ev class of shop, trom the smallest to the largest. 
Branch Offices in every town. 


CANADA’S 


nO TRUNK RILWAY Srp, 


THE ONLY DOUBLE TRACK RAILWAY BETWEEN MONTREAL, 
TORONTO AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN —_—* 


aa nara in ieeacin 
Tourist Resorts. 
Modern and Luxurious Lake of Bays, 
Trains. Algonquin National 
ers hha Riis 
ping Cars on Muskoka Lakes, 
hroaghlisht ne VIEW,OF NIAGARA FALLS. FROM THE CANADIAN SIDE, REACHED BY Temagami. 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


Finest and Fastest Traine from Montreal, Boston and New York to the Chief Industrial and Agricultural Centres of 
Canada and the United States. 


For handsomely illustrated pamphlets on Fishing and Hunting facilities, etc., as well as for ‘Special Tours” pamphlet 
giving all detailed information, apply: — 


European Traffic Offices: 


pa GLASGOW —75, Union Street. ce 
LOMDON 238 tris GAME IRAE BRET vigor 
LIVERPOOL —20, Water Street. SHEFFIELD—7, Haymarket. ARIS—47, Rue Cambon, 


FRED C. SALTER, European Trattic Manager, Grand Trunk Railway System. 
General Office: .MONTREAL, CANADA, and DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9, NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON E.C 
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Old World Furniture 
STORY & TRIGGS 


To those of our Patrons who have not visited our enlarged and extensive | 


galleries of ANTIQUE and superior SECOND-HAND FURNITURE, 
our present Stock will prove a REVELATION. 


Genuine Old Oak Dressers in Stock from £6 15s. upwards. 
A choice selection of Old Oak and Antique Furniture generally on view. 


Onty ApprEss :— 


STORY & TRIGGS, 152-156, Queen Victoria Street, 


LONDON, E.C. 


THE SMOKING ROOM 


Captain (spinning a yarn): I was for 
eight days a prisoner among cannibals. 
Lady: And how was it they didn’t eat 
you ? 
Captain (calmly): Well, the truth 
bay chief’s wife had mislaid her cook- 
ook. 


Competition, severe as it may be, does 
not seem to hurt the “‘ Oxford” at all. 
The turns vary, but not the quality. 


For four consecutive nights the hotel- 
man had watched his fair, timid guest 
fill her pitcher at the water cooler. 

“Madam,” he said on the fifth night, 

“if you | would ring this would be done 
for you.” 

“But where is my bell?” asked the 
lady. 

“The bell is beside your bed,” replied 
the proprietor. 

“That the bell!’’ she exclaimed. 

“Why, the boy told me that was the 
fire alarm, and that I wasn i to touch 
it on any account.” 


Somewhat earlier in the year, there 
was published a little art book to which 
we should have drawn attention before. 
A two-and-sixpenny ‘book cannot hope 
to be exhaustive, but in the matter of 
“ Botticelli,” Miss Mary Bonnor has 
certainly contrived to convey at least a 


golden sovereign’s worth of information ! ' 


And Mr. Methuen, the publisher, has quite 
done justice as far as production is con- 
cerned. The reproductions are excellent. 


For the information of certain three 
energetic press-clipping agencies, we must 
point out, with regret, that Dr. Johnson 
is no longer connected with this magazine 
in any capacity. 


“Would you marry for money?” 
asked one girl of another. “Not I; I 
want brains !’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Yes, I 
should think so,” said the first speaker, 
“if you don’t want to qaAEEY for money! ”’ 

Doctor : You snould always take a 
little fruit in the morning. 

Guzzler. I do. I am old-fashioned 


enough to insist upon a cherry in my 
cocktail. 
Guide: Come! Quick! your Excel- 
tency. I have spotted a leopard. 
Famous Hunter: Here! Here, no 
nature-faking goes on _ this ~~ outfit. 


’ Leopards have always been spotted. 


“What do you think of the tariff 
revision ?”’ 

“It strikes me that the tariff is a good 
deal like the weather. No matter what 
kind you get, it’s pretty sure to be bad 
for somebody’s business.’ 


“T have been taking some moving 
pictures of life on your farm,’’said a photo- 
grapher to an agriculturist. 

“Did you catch my labourers in 
motion ?’’ asked the farmer. 

“ T think so.” 

“ Ah, well, 


science is a wondertal 
thing ! ” 


Emily: Why are you waving your 
handkerchief ? 

Angelina: Since papa has forbidden 
Tom the house we have arranged a code 
of signals 

Emily: What is it ? 

Angelina: When he waves his hand- 
kerchief five ‘times, that means “Do you 
love me?” And when I wave frantically 
in reply it means “ Yes, darling.” 

Emily: And how do you ask other 
questions ? 

Angelina : 
whole code. 


We don’t. That's the 


We have received an interesting and 
unique little sample set from the Mysantal 
Company, of 55, Berners Street, W., 
who have certainly made us life customers. 
They are the Dentifrice Experts par 
excellence, and they claim that their tooth 
preparations are unique for their cleansing 
properties and the peculiarly fresh, in- 
vigorating sensation they give to the 
mouth, but particularly for their anti- 
septic efficiency. Readers should send 
for one of their delightful little sample 
sets (price 3d.) to the above address. 
Enquire also for the ‘‘ Mysantal’’ tooth- 
brush ; this is important. 
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A setting hen may be a loafer, but she 
gets results. . 


“It’s no disgrace to fail if you have 
done your best,” said the philosopher. 
“That may be so,” replied the man who 
had failed. ‘But it’s pretty tough to 
have to admit that the best you could do 

was fail.” 


“ Engaged to that beautiful girl, and 
yet not happy ?” 

“ Well, she! s gone in by turns for rowing, 
and tennis, and horses, and golf, and dogs.” 

“ Say on.’ 

“ Sometimes I wonder if I am a sweet- 
heart or merely a fad.” 


A lady who was very plain-looking 
called on a friend. 

This friend’s little girl came into the 
room, and her mother introduced her. 

" But, mamma, isn’t she awfully 
homely,” Said the ‘‘ young hopeful.” 

“Why, Laura, you pe et say such 

things ; it isn’t polite, i 

“T meant it only as a joke.” 

“ But, dear, how much more of a joke 
it would have been if you had said ‘ how 
pretty she is.’” 


A new post-office was established in a 
small village away out west, and a native 
of the soil was appointed postmaster. 
After a while complaints were made that 
no mail was sent out from the new office, 
and an inspector was sent to inquire into 
the matter. He called upon the post- 
master, and, stating the cause of his visit, 
asked why no mail had been sent out. 
The postmaster pointed to a big and 
nearly empty mail-bag hanging up in a 
corner, and said: ‘“ Well, I ain’t sent it 
out ’cause the bag ain’t nowheres nigh 
full yet.” 


“ How’s times ? ” inquired a tourist. 

“Oh, pretty tolerable,” responded the 
old native, who was sitting on a stump. 
“T had some trees to cut down, but a 
cyclone come along and saved me the 
trouble.” 

“ Fine.” 

“Yes, and then the lightning set fire;to 
the brush pile and saved me the trouble of 
burnin’ it.” 

“ Remarkable ! But what are you doing 
now ?” 

“Oh, nothin’ much. Jest waitin’ for 
an earthquake to come along and shake 
the potatoes out of the ground.” 
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Who knows but that in the years to 
come somebody will claim that Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox wrote Mark Twain ? 


Doctor: Did you give your husband 
the powder I left, Mrs. Mulligan ? 

Mrs. Mulligan: Indade Oi did, sor. 
An’ he’s been blowin’ me up ivir since. 


“That man will kill me yet!” 

The .speaker was trembling, 
violently ; 

He was also weeping copiously ; 

He was in a state of collapse. 

He spoke in a hysterical voice. 

The companion whom he addressed was 
very nearly in the same condition. 

Who was that man ? 

Pellisier, King of the Follies. 

He was Potting a Play. 

The Apollo Theatre ae had to be strength- 
ened because the audience swayed so. 


shaking 


“How do you do?” said the crab to 
the lobster. ‘“‘ How is your dear little 
baby ?” 

“Very well, indeed,” said the lobster. 
““ We haven’t named her yet ; names are 
so hard to find.” 

“Why not call her Clawdia?’’ sug- 
gested the crab. 
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Hostess : It’s beginning to rain. You'll 
get wet. I think you’d better stay to 
dinner. 

Departing Guest : Oh, dear, no! 
not raining so badly as all that. 


It’s 


Suffragette : What we maintain is that 
women should get men’s wages. 

Voter: Well, so they do, ma’am. 
Leastways, I know my old woman gets 
mine. | 


““T don’t believe George loves me any 
more,” sighed the young bride. 

“What’s the matter? Have you 
quarrelled ? ”’ 

“No, but he doesn’t offer to wipe the 
supper dishes for me any more.” 


“Ts my hat on straight ?” 

“ Yes—hurry, or we'll be late.” 

“« Are you sure it’s perfectly straight ? ” 

“Indeed it is—you couldn’t get it 
straighter. Are you ready ?”’ 

“No. Ill have to go back and change 
this hat. You know it isn’t stylish to 
have this kind on straight.” 


Knicker: How much of a summer 
resort is it ? 

Bocker: At present it is a fence on 
which you can sit and watch the trains 


go by.” 


Some of our readers are sceptical as to 
the possibility of such a difficult art as 
pianoforte playing being taught by post. 
The many testimonials that have been 
received as to the success of this form 
of tuition, as carried out by Mr. Macdonald 
Smith, will readily convince any impartial 
person that the apparent difficulties are 
easily surmounted. Those who are in- 
terested in this subject cannot do better 
than to make a call at 19, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C., or if the making of a call 
is inconyenient, to send a postcard to 
Mr. Macdonald Smith at the above 
address, when the simplicity of his 
methods cap be better explained than 
is possible in a short paragraph. 
The fact that,so great a man in the 
musical world as Sir Frederick Bridge— 
the organist and choirmaster of West- 
minster Abbey—approves of Mr. Mac- 
donald Smith’s system and predicts a 
great future for it, will be quite enough 
to convince those musical sceptics who 
realise the importance of Sir Frederick’s 
dictum on matters of musical training. 


Judge (at the close of a trial) : Prisoner, 
you may have the last word. 

Prisoner (turning to his wife in the 
audience) : Do you hear that, old lady ? 


“Why is Maude so angry with the 
photographer ? ” 

“‘She found a label on the back of her 
picture saying ‘The original of this 
photograph is carefully preserved.’ ” 


“ But,” protested the young housewife, 
“this milk is sour.” ; 

“Yes’m,” replied the honest milkman ; 
“it’s shameful how lazy them farmers is 
gittin’. Ye see, ma’am, they’ve been 
oversleepin’ theirselves lately, an’ before 


_ they git their cows milked the stuff turns.” 


“You have stated,” said the badger- 
ing lawyer to a witness, ‘“‘ that you were 
born in 1886. Now you say you were 
born in 1887. An incriminating dis- 
crepancy—though perhaps you may be 
able to explain it.” 

“Certainly I can explain it,” retorted 
the witness. ‘‘ There’s no incongruity 
there. I was born in 1886 and just 
stayed born. Why, I’m born yet.” 


The two neighbours who were passing 
the little cottage heard sounds as of a 
terrific conflict inside and stopped to 
listen. 

Presently they heard a loud thump, 
as if somebody had fallen to the floor. 

“Grogan is beating his wife again,” 
they said. ; 

Bursting the door open they rushed 
into the house. 

“What’s the trouble 
demanded. 

“Ther’ ain’t no trouble, gentlemen,” 
calmly answered Mrs. Grogan, who had 
her husband down and was sitting on his 
head. “ Gwan!” 


here?” they 


In the barber’s shop the scissors clicked 
merrily away, and the barber’s dog lay on 
the floor close beside the chair, looking up 
intently all the time at the occupant who 
was having his hair cut. ~ b; 

“Nice dog, that,’’ said the customer. — 

“ He is, sir,” said the barber. 

“He seems very fond of watching you 
cut hair.” 

“It ain’t that, sir,” explained the 
barber, smiling. “Sometimes I make a 
mistake and take a little piece off a cus- 
tomer’s ear.” 


. “Do you remember the first money 
you ever earned, Sam ? ” 
“Deed I does, boss; 


my wife guv it 
t’ me.” 


“TI won't wash my face!” said Dolly 
defiantly. 

“ Naughty, naughty,” reproved grand- 
mother. “ When I was a little girl I 
always washed my face.” 

“ Yes, and now look at it!” 


“Sure, it’s Mike, the boy, that’s the 
Jucky man.” 

““ How was he lucky ?” 

“Why, mum, he got insured fer five 
hundred pounds, and the very nixt 
day he fell off the ladder, paintin’, and 
broke his nick.” 


Fortune Teller: I can read that there 
je to be a wreck in your home and it will 
he caused by a blonde woman. 

Patron: Oh, that has already occurred. 
Our new Swedish maid let the¥dumb 
waiter fall and broke all the dishes. 


Minister: I made seven hearts happy 


to-day. 
Parishioner: How was that ? 
Minister: Married three couples. 
Parishioner: That only makes six. 


Minister: Well, you don’t think I did 
it for nothing. 

“So you don’t guide hunting parties 
any more ?” 

“Nope,” said the guide. 
of being mistook fer a deer.” 

“How do you earn your living now ?”’ 

“ Guide fishin’ parties. So fer nobody 
mistook me fer a fish.” 


‘Got tired 


Mother: You were a long time in the 
conservatory with Mr. Willing last night, 
my child. What was going on? 

Daughter: Did you ever sit in the 
conservatory with papa before you mar- 
ried him ? . 

Mother: I suppose I did. 

Daughter : Well, mamma, it’s the same 
old world. 


Little Lola was sitting on her grand- 
father’s knee one day, and, after looking 
at him for some time, she said : ‘“‘ Gwanpa, 
was ’oo in e ’ark?” 

“Certainly not, my dear,” replied the 
astonished old gentleman. 

“ Zen,” continued the small inquisitor, 
‘‘why wasn’t ’00 dwownded ?” 
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Sag] LIVE in what is called a Spite-House, which stands 
7 a few doors away from Fifth Avenue, on a side 
street whose numeral it is not necessary to give. 
The Spite-House came to my father by way of 
business, many years ago. It had been built 
by an early client of his on a strip of land not 
much more than twenty feet wide. A rich man 
who owned several hundred feet frontage on 
this street, wished to buy the thin strip, thus to square out his holding, 
and enable him to complete the block of buildings he proposed to erect. 
My father’s client would not sell, except at an exorbitant figure, which 
the rich man refused to pay, so the rich man put up his block of build- 
ings with an imposing frontage of several hundred feet, and to an equal 
height the client erected the Spite-House twenty feet wide alongside, 
expecting it to mar the appearance of the well-proportioned building, 
so that the millionaire would be compelled to buy, which never hap- 
pened, for two stubborn men had met. 

In this Spite-House, inherited from my father, who was the most 
concentrated, industrious, quiet and capable man I ever knew, I lead 
a hermit’s life, practically aimless, in a city throbbing with activity. 
My father left me three millions of dollars, safely invested in the securities 
of various countries, and although these investments pay but small 
percentages, the total is more than sufficient for my needs, and the 
money is quite safe unless both Europe and America are involved in 
a common downfall. 

I think I was intended to be as energetic as the average American 
young man, for I stood well at Princeton, both as a student and an 
athlete. It was my father’s purpose to qualify me in law, and I learned 
in what was the most fateful interview of my life that he was deter- 
mined I should succeed to his own professional practice. As a matter 
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ae] LIVE in what is called a Spite-House, which stands 

7 a few doors away from Fifth Avenue, on a side 
street whose numeral it is not necessary to give. 
The Spite-House came to my father by way of 
business, many years ago. It had been built 
by an early client of his on a strip of land not 
much more than twenty feet wide. A rich man 
who owned several hundred feet frontage on 
this street, wished to buy the thin strip, thus to square out his. holding, 
and enable him to complete the block of buildings he proposed to erect. 
My father’s client would not sell, except at an exorbitant figure, which 
the rich man refused to pay, so the rich man put up his block of build- 
ings with an imposing frontage of several hundred feet, and to an equal 
height the client erected the Spite-House twenty feet wide alongside, 
expecting it to mar the appearance of the well-proportioned building, 
so that the millionaire would be compelled to buy, which never hap- 
pened, for two stubborn men had met. 

In this Spite-House, inherited from my father, who was the most 
concentrated, industrious, quiet and capable man I ever knew, I lead 
a hermit’s life, practically aimless, in a city throbbing with activity. 
My father left me three millions of dollars, safely invested in the securities 
of various countries, and although these investments pay but small 
percentages, the total is more than sufficient for my needs, and the 
money is quite safe unless both Europe and America are involved in 
a common downfall. 

I think I was intended to be as energetic as the average American 
young man, for I stood well at Princeton, both as a student and an 
athlete. It was my father’s purpose to qualify me in law, and I learned 
in what was the most fateful interview of my life that he was deter- 
mined I should succeed to his own professional practice. As a matter 
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of fact, since his death I have had no need to work, neither do Iin the 
least desire to lead an active life. In a dilettante way, I investigate 
crimes, and on various occasions have anonymously assisted the autho- 
rities in the detection of criminals. But since my meeting with that 
terrible man, Gottlieb Colgratz, I have ceased even to interest myself 
in the conviction of the guilty, and I allowed Colgratz to escape, even 
though I learned he had murdered my own father. This discovery was 
rather a shock to me, for my father was certified to have died in his 
chair of heart disease. 

I am assisted in my investigations by Abner Banks, for many 
years my father’s butler, and now my own servant; in fact, we two 
live alone in the narrow Spite-House, and its walls are becoming covered 
with morocco-bound books containing cuttings from newspapers, each 
item dealing with a crime. I never leave the house except at night, 
and then emerge into Fifth Avenue, and walk slowly up town as far 
as the entrance to Central Park, where I turn and return, being some- 
what particular to arrive at the Spite-House at exactly the same minute 
every night, where Abner silently opens the door for ‘me, as my foot 
touches the upper step. Months sometimes go by without a word 
passing between us, but we have a great regard for one another, and 
are true democrats in this, that no one could tell which is master and 
which is servant. I believe the neighbours hold some theories about 
me which are untrue, and I write down this account partly to show 
that my sanity cannot be doubted. 

I was in my last year at Princeton University when the incident 
happened which proved so influential in deflecting my career from the 
course my father had mapped out. Middle-aged persons will doubtless 
remember the terrible fate which overtook a side-wheel pleasure steamer 
named the Cleopatra. This vessel was licensed to carry eight hundred 
passengers, but on the occasion of the disaster, more than two thousand 
persons were aboard, mostly women and children of the poorer classes 
from the east side. I forget now how many lives were lost; not less 
than fifteen hundred, I think. The news of the burning of the Cleopatra 
sent a thrill of horror throughout the land. Everything that negligence 
and corruption could do united to make this one of the memorable 
catastrophes of America. Negligent inspection had allowed a scandalous 
overcrowding of the boat. There were no appliances for fighting fire ; 
no discipline when once the flames broke forth; the lifeboats were 
rotten ; the life preservers were filled with sodden sawdust by a rascally 
contractor, and accepted by corrupt officials. Decaying supports that 
long since should have been condemned, gave way and allowed one 
crowded deck to crush down upon another, slaughtering shrieking human 
beings like flies caught between the crunching sides ofatrap. Of course, 
the country was filled with one of those futile, hot-headed outbursts 
of indignation, which was to subside and sink out of sight almost as 
speedily as did the Cleopatra herself; accomplishing nothing. No one 
was punished; no compensation paid; no official dismissed. The 
case cropped up now and again in the law courts, to be dismissed and 


‘I SAT THERE DUMB BEFORE THIS STERN MAN.” 


forgotten, achieving barely a four-line - paragraph in the papers that 
had given huge-typed broadsides to the holocaust itself. Even as an 
item of news the sensation lasted barely for a week. 

We young men of Princeton College, most of us rich, and all deter- 
mined and energetic, resolved that in this case something definite should 
be done in the way of punishing the guilty. I was made chairman of 
the committee which was to take action, and on the evening the com- 
mittee was formed, ample funds were placed in its treasury by voluntary 
subscriptions. Never before or since was my whole soul wrapped up 
in a cause as was the case when I accepted the presidency, and with 
something of my father’s capability for effective concentration, I ex- 
pected to succeed in teaching lawbreakers a lesson. 

Suddenly I received a telegram from my father, ordering me to 
call at once upon him in our house in New York. I responded, and 
in the Spite-House took place the interview which has ever been memor- 
able in my mind. Although I respected my father, who was the most 
reticent of men, I was always a little in awe of him. We lived alone in 
the house together, with the exception of the butler, the housekeeper, 
and one or two other servants, and we saw nothing of society. Whoever 
entered that house came on business, and, so far as I am aware, my 
father had no friends. 

My mother I had never known, and I possessed neither brother 
nor sister. 

It may thus be imagined how greatly I treasured the charming 
reaches of friendship which opened out to me when I entered Princeton 
University, and the joy which it gave to a lonesome lad to be so popular 
with his fellows that he was unanimously elected to so important an 
office upon the committee that was appointed for the punishment of 
all culprits in the Cleopatra disaster, 
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In our Spite-House there were no living rooms facing the street. 
The front door entered into a square hall, at one side of which a narrow 
stair ascended to the next floor, while a door gave access to the first of 
two rooms which occupied each storey. My father’s rooms were the 
two on the ground floor; the first but dimly lighted by partitions of 
ground glass, the rear room amply lighted from the back yard. The 
floors above duplicated the first story. 

The dimly-lighted room in which my father received his clients 
seemed more suitable to his purpose than an apartment better provided 
with illumination. It could hardly be termed a business office, con- 
taining as it did no desk, but merely a heavy mahogany table, behind 
which my father sat, and half-a-dozen sombre mahogany, leather-covered 
chairs of an old-fashioned type. In the well-lighted rear room were 
all the books of reference, with the desk and safe in which my father 
kept his papers. Into this room no client ever entered. 

My father received me as if I had come to consult him on business, 
and in the gloom I felt, rather than saw, that his face was hard and 
set. He gave me no greeting, but merely said, curtly : 

“You must resign the presidency of that committee you have 
formed, and withdraw from further participation in its action.” 

“TI cannot do that,” said I. 

. “Then you shall not return to Princeton. I stop your income 
from this moment, and you will speedily learn the difference between 
the making and the spending of money.” 

I was so thunderstruck by this announcement, and felt so helpless 
and so useless in the face of the crisis that confronted me, that I sat 
dumb before this stern man. After a few minutes of embarrassing 
silence, he relaxed a little, and condescended to explain. 

“My boy,” he said, “I had hoped that you might succeed me 
in my profession. My name is never seen in the newspapers, yet here 
I find my son’s name blazoned in every print in the country, set down 
as the moving spirit in a childish action that is bound to come to nothing. 
But the exasperating part of it is that you are, quite unconsciously, 
endeavouring to nullify my actions. I hold a position that is unique 
in the city of New York. Jama lawyer whose name is unknown through- 
out the land, yet I have accumulated more than three millions of dollars, 
money you will inherit if you prove yourself to be what I am—a man 
of sense, and not a sentimental, inefficient creature like your mother 
was.” 

This was the only occasion on which I ever heard my father mention 
his dead wife. 

“T am a lawyer for lawyers. I accept no fee that is under ten 
thousand dollars, and the preliminary payment I have received in this 
Cleopatra casc is fifty thousand. Judge, then, in what light you place 
me with those who entrust their important affairs in my hands—my 
only son making idiotic speeches at Princeton, in contravention of 
what his father has promised to do here in New York.” 

I stammered forth : 
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“ All we are endeavouring to do is to bring criminals to deserved 
justice.” - 

My father gave utterance to a vivid imprecation. ; 

** And the money you shall inherit,” he added, “ comes from crimi- 
nals who desire to evade justice. In every important case during the 
last twenty years, where a great malefactor has escaped, his escape has 
been planned solely by me, here in this room, and the plan, complete 
in all its details, has been handed on to the ordinary lawyers for carrying 
out. Do you think I am going to be made a fool of by an incompetent 
youngster who couldn’t earn five dollars a week to save his life? No, 
by God; you leave that committee, or you leave Princeton!” 

Whether it was that I resembled my mother, as had been charged, 
or that there swept over me a realisation of my own incompetence so 
far as money-making is concerned, or, as I told myself at the time, a 
determination to await my inheritance, and devote this ill-gotten wealth 
to the pursuit of criminals who had escaped the clutches of the law, I 
do not know ; but, at any rate, such was the weakness of my character, 
viewed from one side or the other, that I crumpled up before this deter- 
mined man. I did not return to Princeton, nor have I seen anybody 
belonging to it since the day of which I speak. I telegraphed my 
resignation as president of the committee, removed my name from the 
college roll, and became from that moment the recluse and the old 
man I am to-day. I was conscious of a silent sympathy for me on the 
part of Abner Banks, our silent butler. Abner is the gloomy person 
who acts as go-between so far as my father and his clients are concerned. 
I have since learned that my father never did business directly with 
the malefactors whose escape from penalties he arranged. Indeed, these 
malefactors knew little or nothing about him, or his diabolical ingenuity 
and knowledge of every dark nook and corner of the law. My father 
dealt solely with eminently respectable legal gentlemen, who knew his 
value, and whose clients were able to pay the price demanded for his 
services. 

Once only, so far as I recollect, did a member of the general public 
ferret out the connection between my father and the continual mis- 
carriage of justice. This happened about a week after the interview 
I had with my father. I was in my own room on the third floor when 
the usual silence of the Spite-House was broken by a tornado of in- 
vective, and the sound of a struggle in the front hall of the ground floor. 
This was punctuated by a terrorised cry for help from Abner Banks, 
and as I rushed flying down the narrow stair, I saw Abner pinioned in 
the corner by a stalwart foreigner of fierce aspect, whose face was livid 
with rage, and from whose mouth poured imprecation after imprecation. 
His hands gripped Abner’s ‘throat. The butler’s eyes protruded, and 
his breath was momentarily stopped. My father leaned against the 
door-post of his room, with white face, seemingly paralyzed with fear, 
unable to render the slightest help to his underling, who was rapidly 
succumbing under the violence of his assailant. As I have said, I gained 
some reputation at Princeton as an athlete. I sprang upon the madman 
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as if he were an opponent in a football match, seized him round 
the middle, and flung him over my shoulder with a crash to the floor. 
For the first and only time in my life I saw a look of admiration for me 
in my father’s eyes. The intruder, in spite of his heavy and unexpected 
fall, got to his feet with incredible alertness. His language showed 
him to be a foreigner, a German, I supposed, though I learned after- 
wards he was a Pole, a man approaching middle-age, with a face, though 
now distorted by anger, of exceptional intelligence, and a frame well- 
knit, strong and supple. 

“A third devil!” he screamed. ‘My wife! My childen! Tor- 
tured, murdered by fire, and you, for gold, stand between me and my 
vengeance ; between the justice of God and the punishment of assassins.”’ 

With this he hurled himself, bull-necked, upon me. With my 
right fist F struck him fair in the forehead, which scarcely hindered 
his onslaught ; then with my left I hit him under the ear, and sent 
him sprawling at my father’s feet. 

“ The police!” gasped Abner, who breathed once more. 

“No, no,” whispered my father. “Get him quietly out of the 
house, and see that he doesn’t enter again.” 

I dragged the dazed man to his feet, signed Abner to open the 
door, and gently thrust him down the steps. My father tottered back 
to his chair, where he sat panting in distress. 

** Did he strike you, sir?” I asked. 

** No,” he said, in a voice scarcely audible. ‘It ismy heart. Fetch 
me some brandy ; you will find a bottle on the table of the next room.” 

This was my first intimation that he laboured under an incurable 
malady of the heart, which any excitement might render fatal; and, 
indeed, six months later, he was found apparently asleep in his chair, 
but had been dead, the doctor said, for some hours. 

My father’s will left everything to me. Apparently my conduct 
since leaving the University had been entirely satisfactory to him, and 
I entered into untrammelled, unconditional enjoyment of my wealth. 

For some time before, with the secret assistance of Abner Banks, 
I had begun the compilation of that record of crime which to-day is, 
perhaps, unique in its completeness. I need not say that the daily 
papers furnished ample material for this task. 

I must not here devote much space to the theory I was investigating, 
but I will state it, as briefly as may be. I divide criminals into two 
classes—the confirmed criminal, who cannot be reformed, and the 
casual criminal, who commits a misdemeanour, more or less grave, 
under the influence of sudden passion or irresistible temptation. In 
the latter class I take no interest. I offer no theory regarding it. 

The habitual criminal, however, fascinates me, and my theory is 
that very little originality exists in human nature, therefore every 
crime a man commits possesses some one feature in common with 
his other crimes. I hold that thus crimes form a series, and that one 
who minutely examines their records may classify them into groups, 
each group ‘committed by one man. 
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In the compiling of my record I confine myself to one newspaper, 
and that not the journal most celebrated for revelling in crime. I 
chose a daily noted for its accuracy, for in such an investigation as that 
to which I have devoted my life, the sensational detail and the vivid 
imagining furnished by the average reporter were a hindrance, and not 
a help. 

It is Abner’s duty every morning to clip from this journal all the 
accounts of crimes committed the day before, and also any items per- 
taining to accidents that are slightly obscure, for your ingenious crime 
usually bears the appearance of an accident. These items are sifted 
and arranged with the salient features marked by a dash of red, blue, 
or other coloured ink underneath. These scraps are re-arranged roughly 
according to colour. Many items are abandoned as of no use in our 
particular line of investigation, and when at last the items find their 
resting place in ja scrap-book, the common denominator, if I may be 
allowed a mathematical expression, of each group, has been discovered, 
and on the margins all similarities are noted. 

It was Abner who first called my attention to the fact that a series 
of tragic incidents, happening so far apart as New York and California, 
bore in their printed records the word “ Cleopatra.” The first was set 
down as a deplorable accident, and never has its true relationship to 
the others been discovered by anyone but myself, so far as I am 
aware. 

The Honourable Ephraim P. Collins, the well-known New York 
millionaire, possessed a large ranch in California, and built there what 
he called a ranch-house, which was in reality a mansion, as thoroughly 
equipped with all modern conveniences as his palace on Riverside Drive. 
Mr. Collins owned a private car, as well as several railway and steam- 
ship lines, and it was his custom to spend the summer in New York, 
and the winter on his Californian ranch, where he maintained an army 
of servants. It seems incredible that among such a host of retainers 
this magnate should have come to the most horrible of deaths. The 
tragedy occupied only a few agonized moments, during which not one 
of his numerous servants, male or female, had the presence of mind 
to secure an axe and beat in the bathroom door. 

This bathroom has been described time and again as one of the 
wonders of modern science. It is finished in expensive marbles from 
all quarters of the globe; it contains baths of every description, from 
the capacious cold plunge to the celebrated needle bath, invented at 
Aix-les-Bains. One morning the unfortunate man entered this bath- 
room, as usual locking the door. He was clad only in a dressing-gown. 
I may here digress for one moment to say that in most, but not all, of 
the items whose common denominator was “ Cleopatra,” there was 
also something about a lock, and this more or less directly led me to 
the discovery of the culprit. 

The heating arrangements of the house were in charge of a foreigner 
who had represented himself as an expert in steam, gas, or water-fittings, 
and, indeed, up to this point had shown himself a capable man, but 
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on this particular morning the water had been turned off, and the bath- 
room pipes connected with the steam-pipes intended to heat the bath- 
room. It is surmised that when Mr. Collins turned on the thousand 
jets of the needle-bath, there issued from them instead of water, an 
obscuring cloud of super-heated, live steam, and at this point the lock 
on the bathroom door played its tragic part. Whether the lock went 
wrong when Mr. Collins shut himself in, or whether in his frenzy at 
endeavouring to escape he had dislocated its wards, no one can know, 
for the lock itself was destroyed in the ultimate bursting in of the door, 
where, after the steam had been shut off, and the dripping-room had 
been cleared of its scalding vapour, the unfortunate man was found 
with his flesh, like tattered ribbons, clinging to his bones. 

The account concluded with a statement that by a remarkable 
coincidence, Mr. Collins was chief owner of the Cleopatra, at whose 
destruction a large number of the victims had been gcalded to death 
through the bursting of her boilers before she sank. 

Although I give these singular cases in their sequence, the time 
that elapsed between the crimes varied greatly. Sometimes two deeds 
of death took place within the compass of three days, and on one occa- 
sion I surmised that the murderer had been caught and imprisoned, 
perhaps for some comparatively innocent or trivial misdemeanour, 
because six months elapsed after the fourth crime had been committed, 
and before the fifth took place. 

The reader may think it singular that these constantly recurring 
tragedies did not arouse public attention, and create something like a 
panic, but it should be noted that in nearly every case the authorities 
were misled by supposing the occurrence to be accidental. No one but 
myself had any suspicion that they formed a chain, and were all com- 
mitted by one man. When, however, crime after crime had been 
committed, each one eliminating from the earth some important 
man who had been connected with the pleasure steamer Cleopatra, 
I reflected on the strangeness of the fact that my father, who 
had planned the legal escape of all concerned, had been allowed 
to die a natural death. One night there flashed into prominence in 
my mind, the turbulent incident of the foreigner who cursed my father, 
who nearly caused Abner’s death, and whom I had been compelled to 
fling over my head, and afterwards brutally to knock down with my 
fists. 

Startled, I sat up suddenly in my chair. My father was supposed 
to have died from heart failure, alone, in a darkened room. Cool, 
calculating, deliberative, now seemed the action of the frenzied man 
whom I had ejected from the house. It was not his enraged, crazed 
face that I now saw, but his long, thin, deft fingers, slim as those of a 
lady, yet which had gripped Abner’s throat with strength of steel, leaving 
marks that were visible for many days. His were educated hands, 
powerful as those of a metal worker, and delicate as those of a watch- 
spring maker. 

* By God!” I cried, in the night. “ A locksmith! That accounts 
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for the recurring feature 
of a lock or a key, and 
the mechanical ingenuity 
which has caused each 
murder to seem an acci- 
dent. If this man was Yh te, y 
the criminal, who knew JG RE MY 
of my father’s connection WY hi / 
with the Cleopatra, why, 
then, had he allowed 
him to escape, going 
three thousand miles 
to commit his first in- 
famy when a case for 
vengeance lay ready to 
his hand here in New 
York ?” 

Why was my father 
permitted to escape? 
Meditating on this, I 
rose slowly to my feet, 
with that crawling sensa- ~ 
tion of the scalp which 
causes rising of the 
hair. 


Had my father 
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escaped ? 
Although the walls 
of the Tear room were ‘* UNDER THE TABLE I FOUND A THIN RUSTED 


lined with books, these ay ene 


volumes were of no interest to me, as they pertained entirely 
to law. I had left these rooms quite undisturbed for months after 
his death. There was something extremely repellent to me in the 
thought of these chambers, where so many plots for the circumvention 
of law had been concocted, and where the interview had taken place 
which changed the course of my life. 

Taking my lamp in hand—for mine is an old-fashioned house neither 
piped for gas nor wired for electricity—I descended the stair, and for 
the first time since my father’s burial, I unlocked the sinister middle 
room. The empty chair in which he died stood in the same position 
on the other side of the table. The room smelt musty, and the air 
was clammy as that of a tomb. I searched the floor, and under the 
table found a thin, rusted, skeleton key. I took from the lock the key 
I had used to open the door, and tried the seemingly fragile bit of steel. 
It easily thrust the bolt this way and that as I turned it to the right 
or to the left. 

I now opened the front door, letting in fresh air from the deserted 
street. On this lock also I tried the skeleton key. It seemed to be 
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of universal adaptability, and commanded the lock of the outside door 
with the same facility that it had cleared a way into my father’s room ; 
so admirably fashioned was this small implement that in each case the 
bolts.slid back with perfect noiselessness. Although I have instanced the 
death of millionaire Collins as the first crime, I now knew it to be the 
second. The first had taken place in my own house, almost in my 
own presence. The criminal had penetrated to my father’s room, 
unseen by Abner Banks. I was now convinced that the murderer 
was by trade a locksmith, and a most ingenious one. To find out all 
about him now was merely a matter of patience, for he was undoubtedly 
a man whose family had been destroyed in the Cleopatra. Indeed, 
next morning I learnt his name, for Abner, whose memory was most 
tenacious where his duties were concerned, remembered that Gottlieb 
Colgratz was the man who had sought admittance to my father, saying 
he wished to consult him regarding the Cleopatra, and my father, thinking 
he came from one of his clients, had permitted his entrance. 

The death of Charles Patterson, U.S. Inspector of Steamboats at 
the Port of New York, while not physically so agonizing as that of the 
millionaire Collins, must have been mentally appalling. Patterson was 
a politician, and neglected the duties of the office he held not so much 
through incompetence, although doubtless he was incompetent enough, 
as through sheer jovial carelessness and indolence. Probably he was 
corrupt as well, for millionaire Collins had been chiefly responsible for 
his appointment, and while he may not have paid money for preventing 
the condemnation of the Cleopatra, there is no doubt that Patterson 
had never even examined the steamer, thus ignoring the function for 
which the Government paid him an ample salary. 

Patterson was an expert with shot gun and rifle, and spent many 
days fishing, or what-not, when he should have been in his office. He 
had spent his last day on earth with a shot gun on the New Jersey Flats, 
and, in the evening, set out for the nearest railway station, where he 
could get a train to Jersey City. Being apparently pressed for time, 
he did what he had frequently done before—walked along the railway 
line, which saved miles when compared with the high road. Between 
him and the station ran a long, low, trestle-work bridge, carrying the 
double lines of rail. In daylight, and, indeed, even in the gloom that 
had overtaken him, this transit was comparatively safe, although he 
needed to keep a keen look-out for trains east and west. There being 
no witnesses to what occurred, we must depend wholly on conjecture, 
but it is undoubted that he fell between two of the wooden railway 
ties, and temporarily saved himself by clinging to one of them. He 
was a strong man in the prime of life, and the evidences of struggle seem 
to indicate that he had hung there between water and sky for hours, 
while train after train passed over his head. 

The locality where he met his death was completely deserted at 
night, and even in the daytime was lonesome cnough. Boatmen half-a- 
mile away assert that at intervals they heard cries for help, but were 
unable to determine from which direction the sounds came. They 
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thought someone in a boat had met with an upset, and was clinging 
to the overturned craft, but although several skiffs set out from the 
shore to render assistance, they were unable to find the victim, being 
misled by the belief that the cries came from the surface of the water, 
and not from the skeleton-like trestle bridge dimly seen in the distance. 
The very strength of Patterson prolonged his agony for hours, until 
at last his numbed hands gave way, and he fell into oblivion. 

It amazed his friends that a man so expert in gymnasium exercises 
could not recover his place on the railway line, or had not presence 
of mind to risk the slight fall into the water, and then swim to the marshy 
shore, or cling to one of the supports of the bridge, for it was a summer 
night, and the water was warm. But when the body was found the 
cause of his doom was explained. The heavy gun he carried was sus- 
pended round his shoulder by a steel chain, fastened at the ends by a 
very intricate little padlock which seemed to be of foreign manufacture. 
At the inquest his friends declared that they knew nothing of this chain, 
and those who had gone shooting with him on various occasions, had 
never observed him to carry a gun in this fashion. No key to the pad- 
lock was discovered on his person, although money, papers, and office 
keys were found intact. The coroner, however, attached little im- 
portance to all this, and the jury brought in a verdict of Accidental 
Death. 

Captain Erasmus Stanchion, Master of the Cleopatra, had escaped 
unscathed from that ill-fated steamer a few moments before the boilers 
blew up. Many of the newspapers had been severe upon the Captain 
for his headlong desertion of the vessel, but, as the Captain, in a letter 
to the Press, asked what good he could have done by remaining, he 
rather seemed to think that settled the question, and pointed out at 
the investigation which followed, that the engineers below had stopped 
the engines and deserted their posts soon after the fire broke out, there- 
fore he, on the bridge, was helpless,in charge of a motionless hull. He 
denied that the steamer was not well found in every particular, and 
would have denied that the life-preservers had been filled with sawdust 
instead of cork, had it not been that some of these articles were in court. 

The Captain, however, was acquitted of all blame, and the news- 
papers said that he not only left the court of investigation without 
a stain on his character, but was also a broken man, a nervous wreck, 
whose nights were made hideous by the shrieks of the Cleopatra’s victims, 
all of which was doubtless true enough. Under the doctor’s orders, 
he acquired a woodland farm in Vermont, and there tried to forget 
the horrors in which he had taken part. He did not live long to enjoy 
his retirement. His death came about through one of those perfectly 
natural accidents which were only too common in the days of our pioneers. 
Being somewhat awkward at the felling of trees, and being a corpulent, 
bulky man, he had not got away in time upon one occasion, and the 
falling timber crushed him to earth. This mishap seemed to have 
occurred in the early morning, shortly after he left the farmhouse, and 
as he had taken his dinner in a pail with him (the wood lot being more 
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than a mile from the house) he was not missed until evening, when 
they found him alive, but speechless, and the account which I clipped 
trom the Vermont Sentinel says that the expression of his eyes revealed 
a nameless horror which none of,those who saw it would ever forget. 
All this might very well have been accounted for by the distressing 
circumstances which proved fatal to the Captain, but I surmise that 
while he lay there helpless, his murderer, in the silence of the woods, 
had impressed upon him somewhat more forcibly than the investigating 
committee had done, his responsibility anent the Cleopatra disaster. 

I am led to this opinion by the perusal of a little advertisement 
which I have clipped from the Sentinel, announcing that Herr Gottlieb, 
expert locksmith, late of Philadelphia, was stopping for a short period 
at the Russell Hotel, and would, during that time, attend to the renova- 
tion of locks, the supply of lost keys, the repair of gas or water-pipe 
fittings, or electric wiring, at a merely nominal rate of compensation. 
Privately I made enquiries in the neighbourhood, and found that a 
quiet and inoffensive foreigner, who showed great skill, had done a 
thriving business in the neighbourhood for a fortnight, and three days 
before the accident in the forest had, by order of Captain Stanchion, 
examined and oiled all the locks in the Captain’s house. 

The doom of James L. Sears was particularly revolting. Mr. Sears 
was a well-known man in eastern New York; a manufacturer of pro- 
minence, and a politician of great ability, who at the time of his death, 
and for several terms before, represented his district in the State 
Legislature of Albany. His extensive factory, driven by the water of the 
upper Pohonk River, is familiar to those who scan the advertising pages 
of our leading periodicals. Among other useful articles that he manu- 
factured, and which, through political influence, cheap labour, and 
ample water-power, he was able to sell at rates lower than those of 
his competitors, were life preservers. At the investigation he admitted 
that he had fitted out the Cleopatra with his wares, but proved beyond 
reasonable doubt that those water-logged assistants to drowning which 
were exhibited in court had not come from his factory, and, indeed, 
no name was legible upon them that could by any stretch of ingenuity 
be held to correspond with that well-known trade-mark of the J. L. 
Sears Company—a Newfoundland dog rescuing a child from the water. 
Both J. L. Sears and his company were exonerated, and the former 
generously donated five hundred dollars to the Cleopatra fund. 

In one of the dingy rooms of his factory are a series of gigantic 
hoppers, into which are flung the remnants of canvas cut from the 
coverings of life-preservers. These scraps pass through the hopper to 
a whirl of revolvirig knifes, and are thus shredded and made into pulp, 
from which is constructed a rough and very tough cardboard. In 
some manner never satisfactorily explained, Mr. Sears fell into one of 
these hoppers. saa) 

The extinction of Judge Kelly, who conducted the investigation 
intc the loss of the Cleopatra ; of Duncan McGregor, the chief engineer ; 
of Wells, and O’Brian and Farqueson, added little to my knowledge 
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of the methods 
by which each exit 
was brought 
about, and so I 
need mention only 
the names of the 
victims. 

With the data 
I already possessed 
there was little 
difficulty in trac- 
ing the perpetrator 
of all these “ acci- 
dents.” So faras I 
was able to learn, 
Gottlieb Colgratz 
made no effort to 
cover his tracks, 
and perhaps this is 
one of the secrets 
of his great suc-’ 
cess. He never 
robbed one of the 
condemned, but 
earned what 
money he needed 
in his little shop in 
Dekker Street. 

My enquiries 
proved to me that 
up to the time of 
the Cleopatra dis- 
aster, he had been 
an industrious, in- 
offensive, estima- 
ble citizen, a home- “*you!’ HE MURMURED, ‘You! Goop cGop!’” 
keeper, who took 
no interest in politics; strictly temperate; and a man devoted to his 
wife and family. His mechanical expertness and his native ingenuity 
were such that he made a satisfactory living wherever he went, and, 
after the commission of a crime, he would retire to his shop until he 
had accumulated enough money to arrange for another. 

As previously stated, I rarely leave the Spite-House in the daytime, 
and it was long after dark when I stealthily entered the little Dekker 
Street shop, quite unnoticed by the locksmith, who sat at his bench 
with a pair of magnifying goggles over his eyes, which gave him the 
appearance of an automobilist. The concentrated rays of a bright 
lamp illuminated the intricacies of a mechanism he held in his hands, 
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but left the rest of the room in comparative obscurity. I had ample 
opportunity of admiring the subtle dexterity of his long fingers, and 
I noted the absorbed, almost passionate intentness which he brought 
to bear upon his delicate work. It was difficult to judge the character 
of his countenance, with its most informative feature covered by the 
huge goggles, but the brow was broad and noble, and the lower part of 
the face refined, kindly and sensitive. It was almost impossible for me 
to believe that this clean-cut, capable man was, in reality, a relentless 
murderer, who should have been seated in the electric chair, and not 
upon the three-legged stool beside his work-bench. 

The silence was unbroken, except by the slight click of metal on 
metal, as his slim white forefinger shifted this piece and that under 
the glare of the lamp. Then, suddenly, he seemed to become aware 
of my presence. He looked up quickly, and with a rapid movement 
shoved the goggles up over his brow. With a gasp of dismay he rose 
to his feet, and staggered back two paces. 

You!” he murmured. “ You!” Then: “Good God!” he 
tepeated several times. 

I saw that this man, free from physical fear, was now stricken by 
superstition. He took me for my father, whom I am said to resemble 
more and more as the years pass on. 

“Yes, I. But what about Collins, Patterson, Stanchion, Sears 
and the others?” I asked. 

‘‘ They deserved it,” he said in a husky voice, recovering himself. 
“And so did you. I only wish I could have made your death more 
lingering, for you were the worst of the lot. But for men like you these 
others could not exist. I have murdered in detail, and have taken the 
attendant risk, but you sat in your darkened room, like the human 
spider you were, and in complete personal safety connived at the whole- 
sale massacre of the innocents.” 

With an upward gesture he lifted the goggles from his head, and 
flung them into a corner. 

“Well, my work is done,” he added. ‘ What do you propose to 
do with me?” 

“Nothing,” I replied, “if you speak truth when you say your 
murders are ended.” 

** T speak truth, and I ask for no mercy.” 

“T am neither detective nor policeman, judge nor executioner, 
Locksmith, I bid you good-night,” and with that I turned and left 
him, reaching the upper step of my porch at the moment when Abner 
flung open the door. 


By SterpHen ANDREW 
Illustrated by A. Hamilton Williams 


ITH a sigh of satisfaction, I completed the rather 
fatiguing operation of cutting round the lock of 
the door leading into my uncle’s flat. I had a 
little business to perform inside, connected with 
some rather fine emeralds which I knew my uncle 
kept locked up in his room; and I was taking 
advantage of his absence from London to carry 
it through. That I had chosen the hour of I a.m. 

for this, and had taken the precaution of removing my boots, was due 

to the fact that the business called for secrecy. 

I pushed the door open, and passing on into the room, groped 
about until my hand fell upon the switch. I turned on the electric 
light, and looked straight into the mouth of a business-like revolver. 

I started back in astonishment, and stood staring at the unpleasant 
ring of steel, wondering why it was that nothing came out of it. My 
uncle is a man of irascible temper—one of those people who act first 
and think afterwards. But suddenly it struck me that this was not 
my uncle’s hand which held the weapon. It was a delicate, refined hand, 
with lace about the wrist ; and, looking upwards, I found myself face 
to face with an exceedingly good-looking young woman in evening 
dress, who was regarding me with what appeared to be considerable 
amusement. 
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She bowed very slightly as our eyes met; but she did not alter 
the direction of the revolver ; and I, of course, bowed in return. 

“TI must offer a thousand apologies for disturbing you,” I said. 
** T seem to have made a stupid mistake, and to have got into the wrong 
room.” 

“It looks rather like it,” she replied, with a smile. “ But—excuse 
me—do you, as a general rule, enter a room in that somewhat expensive 
fashion ?” nodding towards the keyhole saw which I was holding in 
my hand. 

“¢ Er—well, no—not always,” I answered. 

“Only when you are paying a business call, perhaps,” she sug- 
gested. 

“ Precisely,” I replied, wondering how I was going to get out of 
the hole. ‘‘ Of course, this is not a business call; it is merely a most 
unfortunate mistake. Naturally, I shall make good the damage to your 
door.” 

“Oh, you will have to pay for the door, most certainly,” she re- 
torted; and I wondered whether the payment would take the form of 
Dartmoor, or Portland. I was a little hazy in those matters. | 

“‘ Well,” she continued, “as you are here, you may as well sit 
down and tell me all about yourself. You seem to be an unusual variety 
of criminal, and I am inclined to think you are nothing more than an 
amateur. Will you take that chair? Thank you; you will be well 
in the light there. And please keep your hands away from your pockets. 
You will forgive me if I hold this fire-arm pointed in your direction.”’? 

What could I do but obey? She was a determined-looking young 
woman ; and in spite of her studied, if somewhat sarcastic, politeness, 
I felt sure that the revolver would go off if I did not do as she suggested. 
I sat down in the chair, and tried to hide my unshod feet, and blushed 
to the roots of my hair as I saw she noticed what I was doing. 

“T hope your feet will not be cold,” she remarked, with mocking 
solicitude. ‘“* Another of the exigencies of the profession ? ” 

I began to feel rather a fool. It was bad enough to be sitting in 
the room of a lady who was a complete stranger, with nothing on my 
feet but striped socks; but to be scoffed at quietly into the bargain 
was almost more than I could stand. But then the lady had a revolver. 
I glanced about the room instead of answering. It was the same shape 
as the room—my uncle’s—which I had intended to enter. But it was 
furnished very differently. This was a lady’s room ; and it was evident 
that I had mistaken the landing. My uncle’s flat must be either above 
or below. How I had made the mistake I could not,imagine; but I 
was inclined to kick myself for doing it. 

Or was I to be congratulated ? I glanced at the girl once more. 
For the life of me I could not be sure. Certainly she was exceedingly 
good-looking. - 

““ Now then,” she began, “ you must tell me all about it. I have 
never met a real live burglar before. How long have you been—er— 
practising your profession ? ” 
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I thought I might 
as well give her a run 
for her money. “Five 
years,” I lied. 

“And he seems so 
young,” she murmured 
to herself, but quite 
audibly. Was she laugh- 
ing at me? It looked 
rather like it. 

“Why did you start 
when I used the word 
‘criminal’ just’ now?” 
she asked gently. 

“Did I start? I 
was not aware of it.” 

“Oh, come! Of 
course you started; you 
know you did. I don’t 
believe you are a burglar 
at all.” . 

I glanced at the door 
with its  disarranged 
lock. 

‘Oh, that,’ she 
exclaimed. ‘“ Yes, you 
have been burgling this 
evening, I admit. But, 
I mean, you are only an 
amateur.” 

“You are hardly 
complimentary. I ima- 


, 


gined I had done that ‘*OF COURSE, I PICKED IT UP.” 

little bit of work rather neatly. Does it look like an amateur 
s ” 

job? 


Her reply was a sudden burst of laughter. ‘‘ Neatly!” she cried. 
“Why, you made noise enough to rouse the whole building. I don’t 
believe you even oiled your saw.” 

I had to admit that I had overlooked that important detail. 

‘“‘ And you broke into the wrong flat.” 

I bowed my head before the accusation. ‘‘ That was careless ; 
but also it was—er—rather lucky.” 

“Lucky ? What do you mean?” She spoke sharply; but I 
thought she was really rather pleased. ‘ You are a funny sort of bur- 
glar; and I believe you are inclined to be impertinent.” 

“T assure you I have no wish to be impertinent,” I replied. “I 
thought you said that you desired to meet a burglar.”’ 

She tossed her head. Then she laughed. ‘“ Come,” she said,“ tell 
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me all about yourself. You owe me something for that damaged door.” 

* But I am going to pay for the door.” 

“Yes, and I am going to fix the price. Out with it, please. What 
made you take to this rather hazardous profession ? ” 

‘Want of a better.””. I had changed my mind. Instead of giving 
her a fancy story of my previous—quite imaginary—criminal career, I 
would tell her the truth. 

“ The fact is,” I went on, “I am quite unfitted by nature and 
education to earn my living in any orthodox manner. An unfortunate 
difference of opinion with an uncle of mine, who hitherto has treated 
me as his son, has resulted in a complete stoppage of supplies. I am 
forced into the practice of the only profession open to me, It is an 
act of poetic justice that my first victim should be the said uncle. He 
lives in these flats, and is silly enough to keep valuables in his room, 
instead of at his bank.” 

** You were going to burgle your uncle’s room ? What is his name ? 
Ah, -yes ;_ he lives in the flat above. What is it that you want to take 
from his room?” 

“‘ Emeralds—jolly fine emeralds,” I answered. 

“H?m! You have made rather a mess of it, haven’t you?” 

“ Tam not quite sure.” 

** But cannot you see that you are in a very serious position ? ” 

I looked at the revolver. ‘Of course, if you fidget with that 
trigger, the thing may go off, and that would be serious for me; but 
otherwise 3 

“JT have more than half a mind to call for a policeman,” she said. 

“ That would be practical, certainly ; but would it be amusing ?” 

“ Amusing ? ” 

** You would have.to appear at the police-court, and at the Old 
Bailey, or wherever it is that they try people for burglary ; and your 
portrait would be in all the halfpenny illustrated papers. Of course 
that might be amusing for your friends ; but for you...” 

“There is something in that,” she answered, more to herself, it 
seemed, than to me. “ The halfpenny papers are enterprising; but 
their photographs are not always very good. They would make me 
so smudgy-looking.” 

For the first time in my life I was inclined to bless the modern 
cheap illustrated press. 

Suddenly she looked up. ‘Oh, I beg your pardon,” she cried ; 
“how inhospitable you must think me. Won’t you smoke? Oh, I 
forgot ; you must not put your hand in your pocket. Never mind; I 
can supply you; ” and she got up to look for her cigarette case. 

Now, how it was that she came to do’ it—whether it was from for- 
getfulness, or what it was, I cannot say; but as she crossed the room 
she laid the revolver down on the table. Naturally, I picked it up; 
and as I saw what a very business-like weapon it was, I congratulated 
myself on her unexpected lapse into carelessness. I had felt very un- 
comfortable as I looked into its muzzle ; for her handling of the trigger 
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had been most disconcerting once or?twice. What was more, in a flash 
I saw a way out of the awkward mess into which I had tumbled. 

I was penniless and rather desperate, which must be my excuse 
for what I did next. I raised the revolver, and as she turned with the 
cigarettes in her hand she found herself looking down the barrel. 

She started. ‘Oh, what a fool ! ” she exclaimed, stamping her foot. 

“Tt is my turn now,” I said, grimly. “You will pardon my rude- 
ness, I hope; but, you know everything is fair in . . . business.” 

She gave a bitter little laugh. “‘ What do you want me to do?” 
she asked. 

“ Well, I think I will carry out my original programme, and go 
and get those emeralds,” I answered. ‘ You see, I really am badly 
in need of them—that is to say, of the money which they will fetch. 
And I am afraid I shall have to ask you to accompany me. You will 
understand that I could not safely leave you here alone. To put it 
brutally, I am sure you would give the alarm, which would be highly 
inconvenient for me.” 
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‘“* Lo you mean that you want me to help you burgle your uncle’s 
flat ?? she asked, with indignation. ‘‘ What if I refuse ? ” 

I patted the revolver. ‘“‘ This is not a pretty argument,” I replied. 
“‘T am sorry to have to call your attention to it.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘Come along, and Ict us be donc 
with it,” she said. “I want to get to bed.” 

She turned towards the door ; but just as she reached it she stopped 
suddenly. 

“ You are forgetting the oil again,” she remarked, with a sarcastic 
smile. “If you will wait half-a-minute I will fetch my salad 
bottle.” 

I must say I admired her coolness. It is not every girl who would 
quietly chaff the man who is pointing a revolver at her, and forcing 
her to do something of which she disapproves. 

She moved across the room and fetched the oil from the sideboard, 
and then we started again. It was dark in the passage, except for the 
glimmer from the little electric lamp which I was carrying. She went 
on in front, and I followed closely with the revolver pointed at her 
back, and feeling an altogether degraded brute. 

Half-way up the stairs she stopped abruptly : 

“ Hush!” she whispered. ‘‘ What was that ? ” : 

I listened intently, with all my nerves on the stretch. There was 
noise somewhere below ; the sound of a door closing, and then of foot- 
steps coming slowly up the stairs. How far would they come? I could 
hear my. heart beating; and I was wondering what to do, when, to 
my relief, the sound of the footsteps stopped, and there was the grating 
of a key in a lock, followed by the slam of a door, Whoever it was had 
gone into one of the flats below. 

I breathed freely once more, and looked at the girl. There was a 
mocking smile on her face, and she seemed to have been enjoying my 
discomfort. 

“Rather startling, wasn’t it?” she remarked. ‘I thought I was 
going to be rescued. I suppose you are hardly sorry for my disappoint- 
ment. Come along ; let us get it over.” 

Certainly the saw, well lubricated with her oil, made much less 
noise on my uncle’s door than it had made on hers. In a very short 
space of time we were inside, and a little levering with a screwdriver 
was all that was needed to open the door of the cabinet in which lay 
the emeralds. 

With a sigh of satisfaction I raised them from their cotton-wool 
bed. They were magnificent stones, and as I saw them glisten and 
sparkle in the light I felt that I had done a good evening’s work, and 
that my various discomforts had been amply paid for. 

At the same moment the girl gave a little cry of delight. “Oh!” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ how splendid !” 

I turned with a smile, thinking that the cry was one of admiration 
for the stones, and was just in time to see her dart out her hand and 
pick up something which was lying on the table. 
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Her delight was due, not 
to the emeralds, but to the 
unexpected discovery of a 
police whistle. 

Acting on a sudden im- 
pulse of self-preservation, I 
raised the revolver and 
pointed it at her head. 

“ Put that whistle down, 
or I fire,” I commanded ; and 
I meant it. I was badly 
scared. 

She hesitated; and for | 
a moment we looked into * 
one another’s eyes. Then, 
by way of reply, she raised 
the whistle to her lips. - 

Her pluck unmanned 
me. I could not snatch the 
whistle from her, for the 
table was between us. 

* Don’t blow!” I beg- 
ged, in a hurried whisper, 
“You have beaten me, ae 
after all. Look here, if you a “SHE PUT THE WHISTLE 
will promise not to give 27° TO HER LIPS.” 
the alarm I will leave the 
emeralds where they are, and go straight away.” 

“ Put that revolver on the table, then,” she commanded. 

ce But——”’ 

** Put it down at once, or I will give the alarm.” 

She still held the whistle to her lips; and it was evident that at 
the least hesitation on my part she would blow it ; and then my chances 
of escape would be extremely limited. I had only one course before 
me, unless I liked to be a fool and risk my liberty for I did not know 
how many years. I laid the weapon down on the table. 

“Now then, go!” she ordered, picking it up, and pointing it at 
me; and thoroughly crestfallen and miserable I did as she told 
me. 

But just as I got outside the door she laughed and called softly 
after me: 

‘** You may be interested to hear that the revolver is not loaded.” 

I turned in sudden surprise, and was about to enter the room again ; 
but she pointed to the stairs : 

** You had better not waste time,” she said. ‘‘ This police whistle 
may go off at any moment. I am not accustomed to handling things 
of the sort.” 

What could I do? I took the hint, and departed as quickly as 
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possible ; but I noticed as I went, that there was a gleam of laughter 
in her eyes. 

As I made my way home, tired and hungry and empty of pocket, 
I turned the events of the evening over and over in my mind; but, 
try as I might, I could not understand why she had allowed herself to 
be intimidated by a revolver which she knew was not loaded. That 
she had consented to accompany me, at the threat of an empty fire-arm, 
on the expedition to my uncle’s flat, was an absolute mystery. The 
only explanation I could arrive at was that she had hoped to indulge 
in the luxury of laughing at me. ; 

If that was her ambition, it certainly had been gratified. 

But to-night I have become enlightened. I have read in the evening 
paper of the burglary of my uncle’s flat, and of the disappearance of the 
emeralds. What is more, the account is followed by a rather hazy 
mention of a mysterious gang of women criminals, which the police seem 
to know about, but cannot run to earth. 

My lady of the flat must belong to the gang. 

As for me, I feel like the cat in the fable ; and it is the monkey, if 
I may speak so of a lady, who has got the chestnuts. 

I have half a mind to go and call on her; not to claim my share— 
for I am sure she would only laugh at me—but because I should like 
to make her further acquaintance. And who knows? What a partner 
she would make in my new profession ! 


By Lewis WIttoucusy. 


Illustrated by Vera Willoughby 


cy. |I was the darkest, stormiest night last winter. The 
‘| candles were lighted, and our little sitting-room 
looked very cheerful. I too might, to an ordinary 
observer, have appeared very cheerful, but this only 
proves how easy it is to mistake appearances. I 
was miserably unhappy. 

Every gust of wind that blew a slate off our 
roof was a voice calling me to action. The rain and 
hail, as it dashed against the window, beat a tattoo on my conscience. 

Ah! there’s the secret! There lay all my trouble. My conscience 
had been pricked. Nay, more than that—it had been jabbed, and jabbed 
hard. 

Late that afternoon a tract in red and white striped cover, like the 
stage-door of a Punch and Judy show, had been dropped into my letter 
box. I had opened it, and had been confronted with the most startling 
words I had ever read. They brought back to my memory all the sins 
of my youth, and the awful consequences of possible sins of the future. 
With bated breath I read the headline: “ If you die to-morrow, what 
have you done for your fellow-men?”—then followed an appeal for 
subscriptions to a local mission. 

Again and again I tried to read it through, but my eyes always 
wandered back to that head-line, and when my wife came in later, she 
found me repeating parrot-like to myself: “If you die to-morrow, 
what have you done for your fellow-men ? ” 
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My first impulse was to send my year’s income to the mission, and 
thus put myself right at once for the life hereafter, but my wife met 
that idea coldly, and finally crushed it. 

In despair I walked to the window. I live opposite a cemetery, 
and as I gazed through the rain-stained panes, I pictured my own name 
on a tomb-stone, with a most unsuitable epitaph about “ gone to glory ” 
written under it. How was it possible I could go to glory if I failed to 
help my fellow-men ? 

Suppose I did die to-morrow, what had I done to help them ? 
Nothing. 

There was no time to be lost, something must be done before it was 
too late. I must go out at once into the tempest and assist my fellow-men. 

“Don’t be a mad ass,” said my wife. ‘ You know you have a cold 
already. It’s all that beastly tract. I get dozens of them, and always 
burn them.” 

“‘ Always burn them!” I stammered, and pointing out the head~ 
line begged her to read it aloud. 

She read it like a child with a lesson-book—then looked up and said 
calmly : “ Well! what of it?” 

What was the use of me wasting words when that terrible line had 
failed to move her. Let those falter who would—my duty lay before me. 

Seizing my cap and waterproof I rushed into the street, banging the 
hall door with such force that it jerked a cherished bit of old Worcester 
off the dresser. I picked up the pieces two days later. 

Whew! what a night it was! Wind and sleet, slush and mud ; 
but at the time I hardly noticed it, for I was out on an errand of mercy 
—to help my fellow-men. 

Even when I trod on a loose brick, and squirted a pint-and-a-half 
of dirty icy water up my trouser-leg, I merely used one word to express 
my feelings. 

The streets were deserted, but manfully I trudged on until turning 
a corner I stumbled over the fallen form of a fellow-being. My heart 
almost stopped beating. Perhaps it was selfish, but I felt really grateful 
to that man for having fallen down. He seemed ragged and poor, and 
was evidently in want. Here was my chance of salvation! I could 
assist him and then go home to bed with the knowledge that if I was 
called upon to answer “ that question ” to-morrow, I could reply without 
fear. 

Bending over the poor fellow, I murmured: “ Stranger, rouse 
thyself, for succour is near.” The language of the tract had influenced 
my speech. 

As I knelt over the prostrate form, a bright light flashed into my 
eyes, almost blinding me, and a voice shouted in my ear: “’Ullo! 
wot’s yer little game there ? ” 

The owner of the voice and light proved to be a policeman, and 
after I had recovered from the effects of all three coming upon me in 
such a startling manner, I said: 

‘‘ Here is some poor fellow-creature fallen in the mud with hunger.” 


“(ONE GREAT FELLOW EVEN COMPLAINED OF HIS FARE.” 


“J dunno’ about ’is appetite,” grinned the constable in reply, 
“but ’e certainly ain’t let ’imself go thirsty. Why he’s as drunk as a 
fiddler’s cat.” At the same time he produced from the sleeping man’s 
pocket a half-emptied bottle of beer. 

My spirits were rapidly sinking again, 1 saw all chances of helping 
my fellow-creature vanishing, and incidently my chances of going home 
just then. 

“* Perhaps he has some secret sorrow on his mind,” I faltered, “ and 
drinks to bury it.” 

“ Secret sorrow yer grandmother’s leg!” replied the arm of the law, 
“the only thing ’e wants to bury is beer.” 

I tried again! ‘Some friendly hand may yet redeem him.” 

“A friendly foot, more like,” was the unfeeling answer—and then, 
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turning his light on me, he added: “ and wot’s more, I don’t like the 
looks of you, I believe you was rummaging in ’is pockets after this ’ere 
beer—now then, shift your shanks! move on!” ; 

I moved on Sy atria g Bro en Boa 

With my ardour a little damped, and my clothes and boots soaking 
wet, I presently came to a coffee-stall. 

Eureka! At last I found what I was looking for—a dozen fellow- 
beings who needed help. 

After ordering a cup of coffee for myself, I turned to the bedraggled 
crowd: ‘Now then! who says more coffee ? ” 

Everyone of them said “ more coffee,” but not one word of thanks 
escaped them ! 

Perhaps it was food they wanted. ‘ Order what you like, my good 
people,” I said, “ and I will pay for it.” 

Even then, beyond ordering hard-boiled eggs, plates of beef, and 
sausage-and-mashed ad. lib., there was no grateful response except from 
one who said: Thanks, old cock ! ” 

One great fellow even complained of his fare :—My word!” he 
said, “I should fink this cow went over a bit o’ grass in its time.” Hewas 
eating bceuf-a-la-mode. However, it was good to feel I was helping 
my fellow-men, and my heart, aided by the hot coffee, warmed to these 
good people. I talked, I told them of my errand, and recited the head- 
line of the tract. I was just about to invite them all home for the week- 
end, when the keeper of the stall interrupted : 

“Gov’nor, you’re owin’ me 3s. 9d.,” he said, “ you might brass up.” 

oe Certainly, my good man,” I replied, diving my hands into my 
ockets. 
: There was a pause—a long pause. I smiled sadly and fumbled 
deeper, but it was useless. My pockets were empty! I hadn’t a cent 
with me! 

A roar of the most insolent laughter I have ever heard went up 
from the crowd of loafing scoundrels. 

“You'll ’ave to leave yer watch, or somethink,” said the coffee- 
stall man. 

My watch was being mended. 

“ Are yer sure yer ain’t left it on the pianny in the drorin’ room?” 
guffawed one of the loafers. 

_ Any ordinary man would have been in a fix, but to a man of 
resource like myself the whole thing was easy. 

Cool, calm and collected, I took off my waterproof and tendered 
it to the coffee-bar man. 

He looked at ‘it with critical eyes and said scornfully: ‘“ This 
wouldn’t fetch mor’n arf-a-dollar.’ My waistcoat—a woollen one 
dear Aunt Sophia-Ann had knitted for me—followed the mackintosh. 
I did all this quite calmly, but at the same time I formed a dark and 
terrible resolve never to go near a coffee-stall again. Nevertheless, to 
make it appear that I intended to redeem my clothes, I said: ‘ Of 
course, I can have these things back when I pay the 3s. gd. ?” 
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“Rather!” he replied with emphasis, “this ’ere rubbidge ain’t 
no good to me.” 

I enquired his name as a matter of form, it was—Mr. Owen Smith. 

Then came the worst blow of all. One of the group of cadgers made a 
pun—a bald, bad, beastly pun—he said: ‘“ Now there’s two of you,— 
you’re owin’ Smith too—you’re owin’ ’im 3s. gd.” 

The crowd roared, and I fled. 

Their cheap street wit had been wakened up, and as I rushed away 
samples of it were hurled after me, until I was out of earshot. 

It was quite plain they thought I was a fraud, an imposter. My 


‘* CHEWE) ANOTHER DOG'S EAR OFF ON THE WAY HOME.”, *\! 


efforts to help my fellow-mea had signally failed from their point of view, 
but I had the satisfaction of knowing I had done my duty. 

It wasn’t quite the success I had hoped it to be, but that was not my 
fault, though I rather wished I had not said so much about one’s duty 
to one’s fellows to these ruffians. By this time I was drenched to the 
skin; minus my mackintosh and Aunt Sophia-Ann’s woollen waistcoat, 
and looking like a tramp. 

A hansom was passing, I hailed it, and told the cabby to drive me 
home. He eyed me suspiciously, then volunteered the information 


that the trams ran all night. I thanked him, but explained that I pre- 
ferred a cab. 
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We turned one corner, another, then stopped, and I looked out of the 
window to enquire the reason: Heavens! we had stopped at Mr. Owen 
Smith’s coffee-stall. Up went the little trap door and the cabby’s voice 
came through : 

* Would you like a cup of coffee, boss ? ” 

“No, thanks,” I replied hoarsely, “I’m in a great hurry, don’t stop 
here and Ill double your fare.” 

“ Right O! Away we goes! Now then, keep your nose out o” the 
mud.” This latter remark was to his horse. 

In half-an-hour I was home. I almost fell out of the cab and rushed 
to the door—kicked it and stubbed my toe. 

Someone was coming down the passage—it was my wife. 

“It’s me, open the door quickly,” I shouted before she had time to 
enquire. She opened it, and I rushed past her upstairs to a drawer 
where I always keep some money. 

My wife had followed me. “ Well!” she said, coldly, “ What are you 
looking for in that drawer ?” 

“Money,” I gasped, “ m-o-n-e-y.” 

“You won’t find any there,” she replied, calmly, “ there were only a 
few shillings, and I paid the maid’s wages with them after you rushed out 
to-night, or rather Jast night.” 

This was too much. I broke down, until the voice of the cabby 
brought me back to my senses. 

“ Now then, boss, ’urry up! My ’orse is a-catching the screw-maticks.” 

I implored my wife to goand explain matters to him, and tell him 
that I would send him the money in the morning. 

A few minutes went by, then the hall door banged and all was silent. 
I unlocked the door and went to meet my wife. Fortunately she refrained 
from questioning me. She knows my temperament. After a hot bath, 
I went to sleep, and did not wake until daylight, to find my voice had gone 
completely. 

The next day I was still hoarse, but better, and got up to lunch. We 
were in the middle of the meal when the maid came into the room: “ If 
you please,” she faltered, “there’s a gentleman in the hall that says 
master is owing him 3s. 9d. for sandwiches and coffee.” 

There was a dead silence. 

“Oh, yes!” I said, at length, with forced gaicty, “show him in 
here.” I was determined to brave it out ! 

Hat in hand, Mr. Owen Smith entered. He looked shy, and not at 
all like the stern dispenser of hot coffee and hard-boiled eggs of two nights 
before. 

He looked, however, quite smart, dressed as he was in my mackintosh 
and Aunt Sophia-Ann’s waistcoat. 

“I begs yer pardon, sir,” he began. I motioned him imperiously to be 
seated— but as you didn’t turn up last night, I thought I’d just call and 
enquire arter your ’ealth.” 

“Quite so! Quite so! and——” 

“ And,” he continued, twiddling his hat, “at the same time return 
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your mac. and weskit, which I ’ave wore so’s to be more convenient to 
carry. You see, I ’ave to answer to my employer for the money.” 

He was about to divest himself of mac. and weskit, but I stopped him 
with a gesture. 

* Don't trouble to take them off,” I said, “ they suit you so well I 
intend to make you a present of them.” 

“Thank you, sir—and the little matter of 3s. gd.——? ” 

. “Shall be settled too,” 1 replied. ‘ There it is—now, Mr. Smith, 
I wish you good-day—” I bowed him out. 

My wife sat motionless all through the interview. I had told her 
nothing of my transaction with Mr. Owen Smith, but I could see a smile 
playing on her lips. 

I wondered how on earth that fellow, Smith, had found out where I 
lived, but suddenly remembered that my card-case was in my woollen 
waistcoat pocket. 

Lunch was resumed in silence. The coffee camein, but not a word was 
spoken. I refused it and my wife smiled, and said: “ I thought you liked 
coffee, but perhaps it is the wrong brand. Shall I order some from Mr, 
Owen Smith ?” 

The bomb had burst. I can stand sarcasm from almost anybody 
but my wife. I raved and told her what I thought. I was just beginning 
to say a lot I didn’t think when my voice left me again, ; 

It came back again that night after I had cooled down, and I made 
a clean breast of the whole thing to my wife. 

She sympathised, and said gently: “ Never mind! it’s all over now,” 
which only shows how short-sighted a woman is, for it turned out that the 
next few days of my life were a misery. Dozens of evil-looking tramps 
invaded the back-yard and enquired for me by name. Mr. Owen Smith 
had evidently told his clients of the success of his visit, and on the chance 
of benefiting by what they must have thought my “ Philantaropy ” of 
which I had talked so volubly, they had called, and what is more, in the 
goodness of their hea:ts, they had told their friends, who called also. 

I saw them though the scullery window while they interrogated our 
maid, who wa so overcome that she gave warning after the first two dozen, 

I stood it for some time, until one great fellow with a face like a 
squashed tomato, said: “ Tell yer master, if he was to ’elp me, and die 
to-morrow ’e will ’ave the satisfaction of knowin’ ’e ’as done some good in 
the world.” 

My own words tothem! This was too much! I opened the window 
a little way and told him that if he didn’t go I'd come and throw him out 
of our backyard. 

Fortunately he went. 

Next day, I paid a visit to a dog-fancier and bought the most evil- 
looking bull-pup I’ve ever seen. The dog-tancier said he was a beauty 
and by the way he chawed another dog’s ear off on the way home I think 
he deserved the recommendation. 

I chained the dog up tg the back-door, and sent a cheque for a 
guinea to the mission fund, : 
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placing a title at the head of this paper, it had 
been my intention at first to write “ 4/] the Fun 
of the Fair,” partly because it had a pleasing 
sound, and partly because I knew it to be a good 
solid title that had stood the test of time, having 
been written above many other articles and poems, 
and below innumerable pictures and prints. How- 
ever, having been to many scores of fairs and 
markets of all kinds, and never, I hope, having seen all the fun which 
they undoubtedly contained, I felt that such a title would be unjust, 
and at the best inaccurate. 

The Fun of the Cattle Fair is of a peculiar kind, and must be seen 
to be appreciated, and it being the day of the annual fat-stock show 
at a little place which we will call “ Roxhall” at no great distance from 
London, and close to a famous lunatic asylum, I find myself tramping 
through the cold November slush, at eleven of a very raw and very 
miserable morning. 

A few foot passengers with blue noses and white faces, a mangy 
sheep-dog, weak in his hind-quarters, and a waggon ‘of turnips, that set 
one’s teeth on edge only to look at, are the only other travellers in 
sight. But presently is heard the sound of whcels churning up the 
icy slush, and at the end of half an‘hour a big and grimy farm waggon, 
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going at a foot pace, is almost level with me. One glance at this 
vehicle says plainly enough that it is market day. A very small calf, 
four pigs that look as though they had fallen out of the cart and into 
the mud en route, a venerable ram, and a pile of vegetable baskets, are 
all held together by the four rickety sides of the cart, and an old 
ragged net mended in a dozen places. There is no fear of jolting ; 
they are all packed much too tight for that; sitting down is also out 
of the question. The unhappy little party toils slowly up hill, the skirling 
of the pigs more than drowning the bleated protests of the calf and ram. 

About a hundred yards behind comes the waggoner, vainly .en- 
deavouring to light 
his pipe under cover 
of a battered felt hat. 

A party of big- 
horned, _ wild- eyed 
steers comes next. 
A stunted little man 
(like a spider-crab 
with a kink in the 
middle), about three 
feet six, with a stick 
about six foot three, 
bobbles a few yards 
in their rear, keeping 
a wary eye for open 
a and cross roads, 

is ferocious-looking 
charges having an ex- 
traordinary dislike for 
travelling in a straight 
line, as is manifest 
by their perpetually 
crossing from one 
side of the road to 
the other, feebly attempting to climb up trees and lamp-posts, and 
suddenly dashing into hedges and fences. 

A sharp bend shows us four cross roads and a little old lady in 
black. Frantic endeavours of the spider-crab man to be everywhere 
at once. Suddenly he catches sight of the old lady. “ Jes’ old out 
yer umbroller, will yer, mum?” he screams. “ Jes’ ’ead em orf, will 
yer, so’s ter stop em goin’ inter them fields, will yer, mum ; they won’t 
’urt yer, mum.” But the little old lady, at first paralysed with terror, 
has made an unexpected dash, and is scuttling away in the distance 
with an agility that belies her years, For the next ten minutes, pAN- 
DEMoNIUM! but the little man, having at last, with a dexterity 
perfectly marvellous, headed his charges up the right turning, they jog 
stolidly ahead, kicking up the mud al slush in a shower that has already 
coated their legs and sjdes half-an-inch thick, 
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It is the great boast of the parishioners and the Roxhall Times that 
Roxhall always has a wet day for its cattle-show. As a rule, it is hail 
and sleet, but to-day, the weather being bitterly cold, it is snow diluted 
with dirty water. It is a “ full” day, and all around the big greenish 
prize tent there is a good deal of business being done. There are, perhaps, 
a dozen people “ doing ” business. There must be quite eight hundred 
looking on. Where all the frowsy-coated loafers with the moth-eaten 
moleskin caps and faded corduroys can have sprung from is a mystery, 
considering what a small place Roxhall is. But if the biped loafers 
are in force, what shall be said of the quadrupeds. Dogs are every- 
where. Sitting in groups of four or five, amongst the forest of legs, 
trousered and gaitered, sitting on their owners’ feet or snugly cuddling 
up against a sheep or perhaps a friend for warmth, or shivering by 
themselves in the open. Dogs without owners and desiring none, dogs 
with collars, dogs without collars, dogs with dirty bits of rope around 
their necks, as though, having bad names, they had half made up their 
minds to hang themselves. Dogs in every stage of hunger and repletion, 
all on the look out for some divertion, and all shivering. 

A score of mangy nondescripts, human and animal, are listening 
to a pair of shuddering thought-readers, a little semi-circle of dogs (his 
only audience) are sedately watching a quack, one disreputable mongrel 
is furtively nosing the sample bag of a purveyor of “‘ old English brandy 
balls,” possibly with an eye to helping himself. 

Another is gazing, with rapt attention, at a party of dairy farmers 
inspecting a cow with her little long-legged calf; whilst an old and 
rather feeble Airedale is assisting two small boys to hunt a young and 
frisky bullock out of a perfect maze of carts and waggons into which 
it has wandered. 

™ A sudden stir and bustle is made by a youth carrying in his arms 
a rather large calf, and endeavouring to catch up with a cart full of 
pigs that is just driving off. He has no breath left for shouting, and 
so, floundering and slipping, he totters wildly forward, looking in the 
uncertain light like some great daddy-long-legs, shorn of its wings. 
Sometimes he falls on top of the calf, sometimes the calf falls on top 
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of him ; occasionally it breaks away from him altogether, and he catches 
it by the tail and proceeds thus across the market-place till we lose sight 
of him if the crowd and rapidly-increasing fog. 

Another calf having become entangled in a large wicker basket, 
is causing considerable uproar by charging in and out amongst the 
assembled buyers, upsetting several stout old gentlemen whom it takes 
by surprise. One unfortunate little atom is muzzled with a broad 
leather strap set with formidable spikes, and as often as it approaches 
its mother is repulsed with a well-directed kick. Calves, like the dogs, 
are everywhere. A score or more tethered in a row to a rail are now 
being “‘ knocked down ” by the auctioneer, most of them to be “ knocked 
down ” three years hence, for the last time, with a poleaxe. The auc- 
tioneer is mounted on a ricketty milking stool, which is always carefully 
placed in the softest, squashiest mud procurable, so that by the time 
he has disposed of the last little orphan, he is standing level with the 
ground. 

A few yards away the judges of poultry are raking fowls in and 
out of cages, holding them upside down, peering down their throats, 
feeling their legs, pinching them, poking them, and discussing them in 
a language that is all their own. 
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Tele JOO OF vcs getting dusk, the fog 
PCDI? Ae NY is thickening every 
> U2 moment, and_ so, 
he ; amid the shouted 
“by your leaves,” 
and “mind your 
backs, please,” of the 
horse dealers, we 
enter the steaming 
prize tent. Outside, 
it was foggy, cer- 
tainly, but here 
amidst the hot breath 
of men and cattle of 
every description, it 
is like being inside a 
steam jacket, except 
that the air is bitterly 
cold and horribly raw. 
There being no roof 
to the tent most of 
the beasts are wearing caps of snow, some are lying down covered 
over with blankets, sacks, and mangy horse-cloths, stolid and 
unutterable boredom writ large upon their expressive faces, Now, 
it is a very curious fact that an animal standing up will be passed by 
the dealers without a word of comment or even a grunt, but the moment 
it lies down, it becomes an object of the most absorbing interest. Two 
or more prospective buyers gently kick its “‘ rump ” to make it get up ; 
half-a-dozen instantly rush round to the front, force back its head and 
gaze into its mouth; whilst one in his agricultural enthusiasm essays 
to climb upon its back, but is prevented by his own rotundity. Four 
or five crawl on their hands and knees and examine its underneath, one 
feels its tail, two or three attach themselves to each hoof, whilst the 
others fit themselves in wherever they can find an opening. They are 
looking at its “ points.” Where the “ points”? may be in an animal 
that is almost globular I cannot imagine for the life of me; but the 
dealers evidently know, for they sagely wag their heads and nod solemnly 
to one another in a manner that is as impressive as it is mysterious, 
One constantly hears people talking of books, poems, particular 
scents, and scraps of song “ renewing their youth,” But to see men 
truly return to their boyhood’s days, go to a cattle market. To-day, 
a Highland steer, with enormous horns, and a head like a battering 
ram, slips its halter, and from breaking hurdles and playfully turning 
a handsome gig into so much match-wood, has plunged into the panic- 
stricken crowd and fairly run amuck. Instantly dozens of great, heavy, 
solemn-looking men'with heavy watch chains, suggestive of big banking 
accounts, leap over hurdles and piles of cow-cake, skim through pools 
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of slush and garbage, nimbly climb up slippery iron fences and drop 

over on the other side, swarm up lamp-posts, hide in tubs and water-butts, 

and some of the more agile (or, perhaps, the most frightened) even attempt 

to tear up the gratings and seek refuge in the drains. Surely the most 

riotous schoolboy would hardly behave like this even under the stimulus 

of two half-holidays in succession. 
* * * * * * * 

I emerge from my own particular rain-barrel, am “‘ scraped down ” 
by an obliging drover, and, after a hasty “ patch up” at the nearest 
chemist’s, and the purchase of a new hat, I feel that I have had enough 
cattle-show for the time being, and turn homewards. 

Head-ropes are being unfastened, and cattle, duly labelled, and 
gorgeous with rosettes and other honourable decorations, are being led 
or driven off in all directions. Pigs (their owner’s “‘ mark ” having been 
cut in their bristles by a mouldy young man with a pair of scissors), are 
being hoisted into carts, amid piercing shrieks and muttered impreca- 
tions, Sheep are going every way but the right way, despite the vigilance 
of the shaggy business-like sheep-dogs, for the fog is turning from grey 
to green, and from green to chocolate brown. Weary old nags with 
staring labels pasted on their backs are shambling away with their 
purchasers, fowls are forcing their heads through their baskets and 
squawking till they are hoarse. Men stumbling about with ropes and 
halters, carts shifting and backing in all directions, everything every- 
where is clearly indicative of the end. The close of the market, and 
the finish of the Fifteenth Grand Annual Fat Stock Show of Roxhall. 

Out in the High Street there is wild confusion. Sheep are stam- 
peding into the drapers’ and the grocers’, a very tiny pig has crawled 
under an electric tram, and a couple of butcher’s boys are burrowing 
after him like two ferrets after a rat. A bullock has accidently sat 
down in a druggist’s window, whilst a mild and pathetic-looking cow, 
utterly dazed and bewildered by the general confusion, has absent- 
mindedly walked into a dairy shop, stumbled upstairs, and is now enter- 
taining a large and jocular crowd by suddenly appearing at a bedroom 
window and dribbling on the heads of her audience. Five policeman, a 
couple of drovers, and the distracted dairyman (and family), at last 
elon her to toboggan down stairs, and lurch into the street, where 
egions of small boys, nameless dogs, endless suggestions and none to 
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act upon them, make the general riot and babel ten times worse than 
before. 

Five o’clock sees Roxhall in comparative peace and quiet. 

Groups of stout men in big coats and brown leggings standing out- 
side the Green Dragon and the Barley Loaf; one tiny calf who has 
lost his label, his owner, his halter, and everything but one gigantic 
rosette tied in the centre of his forehead, be‘ng all that remains of the 
Fifteenth Grand Annual Fat Stock Show, with its fifty pounds in prizes 
and its miserable weather. 


A DIRGE FOR AUTUMN 
By R. M. Birkmyre 


Autumn leaves are falling 
Where the wild wind sighs ; 
Wave to wave 1s calling 
Under leaden skies. 


Dead leaves without number 
On ber bosom piled, 

Summer sinks in slumber 
Like a cradled child 


Whisper low and tender, 
Lest she wake to weep ; 
She ts tired of splendour 
And she fain would sleep. 


Till March bring the starling, 
Bird, and bud and bloom, 
Slumber, Summer darling 
In a snowy tomt 


Autumn winds are sighing 
Over dreary plains, 

But with all things dying 
Love alone remains. 
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HE three had tea together under 
the wide, honeysuckle arch in 
Joan Carvel’s garden. _ E|sie’s 
light, inconsequent chatter 


Oe Re. flowed on ceaselessly; Oscar Macaire 
PSR ps. answered it with badinage that his hostess 
a. : 7" x 

Ves r suspected to have become mechanical, 


and Joan herself threw in a word when 
it seemed desirable. 

“Tf you offer us this, Joan,” Elsie 
threatened, and her wave of the hand 
included house and garden, “ for the 
. honeymoon, Oscar will jump at it, and 
I'll never, never forgive you.” 

“Dear me, how painful,” Joan 
smiled; but she was careful to look 
only at Elsie. “‘ Would it be possible to 
supply any reason ? ” 

“Why, of course! Oscar’s got to 
take me abroad. Haven’t you, Oscar ? ” 

“*Won’t you let me have one year 


in England first, Elsie? Ive had so 
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much ‘ abroad.’ ” 

Elsie shook her carefully dressed hair with as much vigour as was 
safe. “Certainly not! I simply must have that.” 

- The faint emphasis on the last word was an unconscious revelation. 
To ears attuned to such messages it spoke only too plainly of things 
that Elsie, by marrying Oscar, was to forego. 

It was a relief that the garden gate clicked at that moment. 

“Who’s that ?” Joan asked, without moving. 

“ Jack,” said Elsie abruptly. 

The newcomer, a young man swinging a tennis racquet, sauntered 
up the path and nodded a greeting. Then he picked up the teapot 
and looked critically inside. 

“No, thanks, Joan. It might scald me. I fancy it can’t have 
stood more than an hour.” 

“Rude boy! Now I shan’t ring for any more. You have the 
worst manners in all the world.” 

“Really?” He brightened. ‘ Well, now, there’s surely a market 
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value for superlatives of all kinds? In what profession should you 
say the worst manners in all the world would be really appreciated ? ” 

“You might try being a genius,” Oscar suggested. 

“ Or a tax-collector,” Joan mocked. 

“Thanks. I'll give the matter my best attention. Meanwhile— 
coming, Elsie? You know you’ve got to be able to take backhanders 
before the tournament.” 

Elsie stood up. ‘“ Won’t you two come and make up a set?” she 
asked perfunctorily. 

as But you can’t practise backhanders that way!” Joan answered. 
““We may come and have a single on the other court before dark.” 

Jack and Elsie moved away, and on the two who remained there 


‘* IT MIGHT SCALD 
ME.’ ” 


fell a silence—a welcome, pleasant silence, too intimate to be allowed 
to last. Joan resolutely broke it. 

“J saw your ‘Day of Dalliance’ in this month’s England this 
morning,” she said. ‘‘ Have you written it since you’ve been home ? ” 

“No.” The subject seemed without interest for him, and she 
searched her mind for another. But suddenly he went back to it. 
‘*Since I’ve been home?”* He seemed to weigh the words. “No, 
I haven’t written at all. I’ve only thought—since I’ve been 
home.” 

She clung desperately to the question of books, afraid to accept 
another meaning. ‘‘ Then you’ve—you’ve got your next book mapped 
out?” 
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He gave her a look that defied her to keep him trom his purpose’ 
yet there was self-control in his eyes, too. 

“Partly,” he said, with deliberation. ‘I should like to tell you 
about it, if I may.” 

She looked at him wonderingly. 

“The idea as it came to me is this,” he said. ‘“ A young man 
and a girl, conceiving themselves to be in love, become engaged at a 
very early age. The young man’s work then takes him away for several 
years, and when he returns, he finds that their two characters—like 
enough superficially in youth—have developed along different lines.” 

Joan’s eyelids quivered, and she flushed. So this was his purpose— 
to tell her, under this thin disguise, how it stood between him and Elsie. 
Should she let him go on? She knew, indeed, intuitively, all that he 
could tell her, but—she loved him, and she hungered to be told. They 
would cling closely to the disguise. 

“Yes ?” she said, in a low voice. 

He crossed his knees, turning a little further from her. 

‘What is the man to do, Miss Carvel? That’s as far as I’ve got.” 

Joan sat very still. “And the girl?” she asked. “ Doesn’t 
she realise the change, too?” 

“In a way, perhaps. But she is willing to—ignote it.” 

“Then she still cares for him?” 

“Oh, as to that—no. She cares for someone else.” He paused 
an instant. “So, for that matter, does he.” 

Joan raised her head, smiling bravely. The disguise must at all 
costs be retained. “ But it hardly sounds a difficult situation at all 
then !” she said, lightly. 

“Yet it is. Though she doesn’t care for him, she still wants to 
marry him.” 

** Then there is some other reason ? ” 

“Yes; the reason is ”’—he pulled himself up. “One could make 
it,” he said, “ family or—or money. The man she loves, for instance, 
might be too poor to marry.” 

““T see.” 

“ The question is, what ought he to do—the man she’s engaged to ? ” 

Temptation—smiling, ‘alluring temptation—gripped her. She beat 
it off, sick at heart. ; 

“‘ He entered into the engagement of his own free will ? ” she asked, 
without a tremor. 

“Oh, yes—as a very young man.” 

‘“‘ And she waited for him ?” 


ee Yes,” 

There was a pause. Then Joan’s eyes met his steadily. “I think,” 
she said, “that if she wants him to, he must keep his word.” She 
stood up. 


Oscar Macaire nodded. “I thought,” he said, in a matter-of-fact 
voice, “ you would .say that.” He gave a laugh. “You are con- 
demning me to much suffering, Miss Carvel.” 
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She threw him a startled look. 

“It will be another gloomy ending,” he pursued, calmly. ‘* My 
critics will say hard things of me; they complain that I never let any- 
one live happy ever after. Have you the heart to throw me like a 
bone to a dog?” ; 

She swung her hat nervously in her hands. ‘ Couldn’t the girl— 
I mean, surely she might give him his freedom in the end if she really 
cares for—the other ?” 

He shook his head. “ That’s asking me to juggle with character. 
The girl’s character is to want the things he can give her more than 
she wants love without those things.” 

Joan was silent. ; 

“Or, perhaps,” he smiled, “ you have a secret hope of a rich uncle, 
providentially deceased, for the other man?” - 

She gave a little start. “No,” she said. “Oh, no—of course— 
not that.” . 

“No. Providence doesn’t arrange for these things in real life. 
The rich uncle, if he dies at all, does it a year after the wedding. 1 
cannot have Providence being so unnaturally kind to my book folk.” 

He stood up, too, and something fell with a little clatter on the 
gravel. 

“‘ What’s that ?” Joan asked, mechanically. ; 

He picked it up and examined it. “It appears,” he said, throwing 
no hint of significance into the words, “to be Elsie’s racquet.” 


* * * * * * * 
* * * * * * * 


He did not move as she crossed the lawn to the honeysuckle arch, 
but he gazed at her hungrily, as though some veil that had hidden her 
were suddenly removed. 

“ Joan!” he stammered. “ Joan! Is it true?” 

She smiled tremulously. “So Elsie assures me.” 

He drew a deep breath. ‘ And—Joan—you care?” 

“ [—care.” 

In the new dizzy wonder of it they forgot the ladder by which 
they had mounted. But presently there came to Oscar a sense of the 
precariousness of their foothold. 

“If there should be any mistake, Joan?” he said, uneasily. 

“Why should there be a mistake ? ” 

“It seems so incredible. Did Elsie explain ?” 

“Not properly. I don’t think she understands the details herself.” 

“No, that’s just it,” he said, anxiously. “Nor Jack, either. 
But—but as far as one can make out, some crazy speculation in which 
Jack had risked his last hundred or so went to smash, and just as he 
was groaning over it, a letter came fiom the man he’d trusted with 
the investment, saying he’d sold out just in time, and backed a horse 
with the money and made some fabulous sum. It sounds too utterly 
fantastic,” 


“** PROVIDENCE WAS LATE AS USUAL—IT SEEMED SAFER NOT TO WAIT FOR HER.’ ” 


“Not for Jack,” she smiled. “Isn’t it just the sort of wild, in- 
consequent thing that ought to happen to him?” 

‘That appears to be what he feels himself, anyway,” he acknow- 
ledged, laughing. He sighed happily. “ Joan, can you conceive that 
only a month ago I was gibing nastily at Providence under this very 
arch? And she’s a nice old lady, after all, and learning punctuality.” 

“Ts she?” Joan’s lips curved mischievously. ‘Don’t be so 
sure. She hasn’t been confining herself to Jack’s affairs.” 

“Joan!” He looked a little startled. 

“Oh, I don’t believe you'll mind, but I’d better tell you now. Oscar, 
how much money do you suppose J’ve got ?” 

He groaned. ‘ Goodness knows. Don’t tell me. To think that 
you’ve reduced me to an heiress-hunter ! ” 

* But I haven’t—that’s just it.” She made a gesture of reckless- 
ness. “I’ve been speculating, too.” 

* And lost ?” he asked joyfully. 

She nodded. “ About half I possess. And—and it was worth it.” 

His eyes twinkled. “ Joan! You’re a menace to the countryside. 
What a shocking attitude! Aren’t you going to tell me what ‘ was 
worth it’ ?” : : 

“Yes,” she said. “Oh, yes. Because you're responsible. You 
talked about rich uncles, and it made me think of it.” 
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“ But,” he protested. “This is scandalous! And I’ve no recol- 
lection of talking about rich uncles. What was it?” 

“A month ago—here,” she said softly. 

“Ah!” He had”remembered. “So, after all,” he said, a little 
huskily, “‘ Providence has allowed me one happy ending.” 

She looked at him with suddenly dancing eyes. “I think,’? she 
observed. “ I’m getting just a little bit jealous of Providence.” 

He was bewildered. 

“And she’s rather over-rated,” she threw out with a touch of 
disdain, laughing at his amazement. Then she bent towards him 
“Dear, don’t you see? The money was never taken out of that crazy 
investment, and a horse was never backed. But Jack won’t bother 
to verify things.” 

He brushed his hand across his eyes. “ Joan!” he gasped. ‘* Do 
you mean that you——” 

' She laughed softly. ‘“ Yes,” she said, rather unsteadily. ‘ Pro- 
vidence was as late as usual, so it—it seemed safer not to wait for her.” 
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Sete] DO not for one moment insist upon the truth of 
this story. Indeed, the dersonality of the man 
who narrated it to me was alrflost in itself a proof 
to the contrary, although his “ I.assure you, Sir, 
that I am prepared to vouch for its veracity!” 
stamped him, at any rate, as the possessor of an 
unusually high-class vocabulary. His language 
throughout was a Cockney slang, embellished with 
werbal elegancies which were as startling as they were unexpected. 

He was a very small man, and wizened, and his ragged greenish- 
grey suit was made still greyer by the fact that it was smothered in 
road-dust. The untidy hair which hung lankly over the back of his 
dirty red neckerchief was grey also, and he shuffled up my garden path 
for the ostensible reason of selling me groundsel for a non-existent canary, 
precisely as I imagine him to have shuffled from one house to another 
for the past thirty years. 

I had had that morning an unexpected and mellowing cheque from 
a publisher, and an excellent breakfast, and when my visitor sank 
uninvited upon a rustic seat under my verandah, I forbore to order 
him away. Instead, I gave him threepence, together with a mug of 
my Aunt Elizabeth’s home-brewed cider, and in his gratitude he became 
garrulous to the verge of embarrassment. From lamenting his present, 
he fell to expatiating upon his criminal and shameless past. “A sense 
of humour, and a ’asty temper’s what’s been my ruin!” he said; and. 
fixing me with his watery eye, launched upon the following narrative. 

‘I don’t know whether you’re familiar with Buxbridge, sir? It’s 
a pretty, straggling old town, with one main street, and a fair number 
o’ detached villas on the outskirts. About a year ago I ’appened 
to pass through the place. It was at about nine o'clock of a chilly 
night in September, and I’d only sold one pair o’ bootlaces out of the 
six-pennorth I’d started with in the morning. Consequently, by the 
time I ’alted under the shelter of a garden-wall to light up my last pipe 
o’ baccy, I’d reached the point o’ wondering whether it wouldn’t be 
simpler to smash someone’s plate-glass winder, and so secure a few days’ 
free lodgin’ at the expense of ’Is Most Gracious Majesty. 
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** The ’ouse on the other side o’ the wall was a goodish-sized, double- 
fronted corner one, and where I was standin’ was within a yard or so 
of the front door. I heard the iron gate in the main road slam, and 
then the footsteps o’ two people trampin’ down the gravel path. From 
_ their conversation I judged them to be the owner 
=o’ the ’ouse and ’is wife. 

“** Are you sure you’ve got Uncle Joseph’s 
present safe?’ I ’eard ’im say, as they stopped 
in the doorway. 

“< Yes: Hereist-is 1 

‘* Both o’ them appeared to be starin’ at some- 
thing—I ’adn’t the remotest idea what. 

“Don’t look worth fifteen thousand pounds, 
does it?’ said the man. 

“The girl laughed. 

“* No, but I'll put it away in my jewel-case 
directly I get in,’ 

“* Leave it in your pocket for to - night. 
.. + IT want something hot to drink—I’m freez- 
ing. ... It’s confoundedly inconvenient only 
having Nurse in the ’ouse ! ”- 

“‘ There was the sound of a latch-key bein’ 
‘ turned in the door, but I didn’t hear the door 
slam behind them, and I began to get interested. There was no 
one in sight, and the wall wasn’t a particularly high one. With 
natcheral modesty I waited a minute or two, and then dragged 
myself up, and dropped over on the other side among a lot o’ newly 
planted shrubs. I found myself so near that I could see straight into 
the ’all, the door ’avin’ been left about six inches ajar. 

“The man ’ad gone into the dining-room, and was standing with 
’is back to the door. °Is wife ’ad run straight upstairs and gone into 
a bedroom at the top. The ’all was in darkness, and there were "eavy 
curtains most conveniently situated on each side of it. I remembered 
the exceeding generosity of their noble Uncle Joseph, and likewise that 
I was most remarkably empty and cold. . . . And something under 
two seconds later I was inside. 

“Almost immejitly after the bedroom door opened, and the girl 
came down, ’aving, presoomably, shed ’er coat and hat. As she got 
to the bottom of the stairs, the man came out to meet ’er. 

“** Oh, you needn’t worry about Teddykins,’ she said. ‘’Is cold 
seemed so much better to-day that I told nurse to put ’im in the little 
bed in our room, instead of in the nursery-cot, next to her’s. He’s 
sleeping like a top at the present moment !’ 

““¢ Glad to hear it!” says the man; ‘ but what I’d come out to 
tell you was that you left the outer door open, and there’s a draught 
blowing in fit to slay the entire fam’bly!’ And with that ’e slammed 
it, and the pair o’ them went back into the dining-room and shut the 


door be’ind them. 


“ With a beatin’ 
‘eart, and an ’umble 
faith in Providence, 
I forthwith proceeded 
to ’ook it to the top 
o’ the staircase. 
From there I went 
into the bedroom ’er 
ladyship ’ad just left, 
carefully bearin’ in 
mind that I ’ad to 
find the equivalent “ 
o’ fifteen thousand 
quid in the pocket of 
a certain outdoor 
garment, and, like- 
wise, that there was 
a kiddy to be reckon- 
ed with — which is 
worse than a dawg, 


but not so bad as a \ ) 


clear-’eaded female / 


with non - consump- Ys 
tive lungs. ; WW Y/ 

“The bedroom = “eS 
—like all the rest 0’ : 
the ’ouse—was fitted 
with electric light, 
about which I will Ai || \\ 
merely remark that swe n eon ee an Se, 
it is expensive to the me °9. 
occupier, and an un- DOESN’T LOOK WORTH {15,000, DOES IT?’” 
mitigated curse to the—er—professional visitor, since it can be switched 
on without the slightest warnin’. I did, o’ course, the best thing 
possible—that is to say, at once took the bulbs out o’ their fittins’; I 
then shut the door very gently, and raised one o’ the winder-blinds at 
the corner to let in a little light. 

“I'd started with the idea that it would take five, or at the most, 
ten minutes, to find that pleasin’ souvenir of Uncle Joseph, and then 
scoot down and out into the street again. . . . In a short time I con- 
cluded that I’d better be prepared for an all-night job. Tidiness not 
bein’ the natcheral perquisite of every woman, there was about seventy 
different garments scattered careless around the foot o’ the bed and 
in other parts o’ the room, and, what with me not bein’ what’s termed 
a ladies’ man, an’ the place bein’ in a distractin’ ’alf-light, it was sheer 
guess-work, findin’ out what she’d been wearing during the visit... . 
An’ then—there was the paralysin’ problem o’ findin’ the pockets ! 
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“I'd been workin’ feverishly for some minutes when I found myself 
goin’ through"the same things for the second time. I’d mixed up what 
I'd sorted and what I ’adn’t. The only thing to be done was to take 
each garment an’ put it in some conspicuous place (in this case, it was 
the wash’and-stand), as dealt with. ’Avin’ thus reduced the 
job to a system, I worked steadily till there were only five 
or six things left, an’ then, gettin’ excited at the prospect 
o’ release, knocked over the water-bottle with my elbow. 

“‘ There was a sort o” scufflin’ sound on the far side 0” 
the big bed, an’ I swung round to see the quilt of asmaller 
one eave up in a sort o’ mountain, an’ a fuzzy-’aired kiddy 
in pink pyjamas wriggle out an’ stand grippin’ the end with 
one hand an’ rubbin’ ’is eyes with the other. 

“ T’ve’ad to face some pretty awkward fixes in my time, 
an’ this looked like bein’ one of the awkwardest. The only 
comfort was that the dinin’-room wasn’t immejitly under- 
neath. I walked across the room with a quiet an’ steady 
' step, an’ looked the little beggar in the face. ’E wasn’t 
more than four or five years old. 

“© U}lo!” ’e says, starin’, ‘ You a doctor-man ?’ 

“¢Yus!’ says I promptly, bein’ most devoutly thankful that ’c 
’adn’t bust out with a howl, ‘that’s so!... An’ your mother’s sent 
me to tell you, most partic’lar, that you’re to lie down an’ go to sleep 
again, like a good boy!’ 

*** Don’t want to,’ says ’e. ‘Teddykins not sleepy! Want two 
big choc’lates ! ” 

**¢ Well, you bloomin’ well can’t ’ave ’em!’ says I; an’ then, 
seein’ the corners of ’is mouth droop: ‘ Where are they ?’ 

“¢Qn the dessin’-table,’ says the youngster, grinnin’, An’ sure 
enough I found a boxfull there, an’ gave ’im four, which ’e put in ’is 
mouth all at once. 

For per’aps a couple o’ minutes ’e stood watchin’ me quietly, an’ 
then broke out again: 

“* Doctor-man !’” 

“¢ Tf you don’t dry up, I’ll get a corkscrew an’ fish them chocolates 
up again! ... What is it?’ 

“*¢T w-w-want to go back in the nurs’wy. Don’t like this long 
bed—'tisn’t comfy !’ 

“¢ Sorry !? says I, ‘ but, considerin’ that I don’t know the nursery 
from the second-footman’s ’ousemaid’s pantry: 

**“Tf Teddykins don’t go quick, ’e’ll skweam!’ ’e says, an’ opens 
is mouth to begin. 

““When you ’ears o’ naughty, ’ardened burglars bein’ converted 
by the soft voice of a little child, don’t you believe it, sir! Most gentle- 
men 0” that callin’ ’Id sooner face a fullgrown bull-dawg. . . . It ended 
in my grabbin’ the little blue-eyed brute in my arms, an’ carryin’ ’im 
to the door. 

“© Tf you don’t make a sound till I’ve put you in the cot, J’ll give 
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you four more choco- 
lates, I told ’im, 
treadin’ light on the 
landin’, an’ thankin’ 
my lucky stars that 
the ’all was still in 
darkness. 

“T set the boy 
down, and ’e made 
*is way to a door a 
little further along. 
I opened it, an’ found 
myself in a nursery 
big enough for six 
children, with a cot 
in one corner. Near 
it was another door 
leadin’ to the nurse’s | 
bedroom — I could 
’ear’er snorin’ be’ind 
it. 


“TI plumped the 
boy in the cot, put 
tour more chocolates 
in ’is mouth, an’ 
covered ’imup. ’E 
rolled over an’ shut 
’is eyes like a lamb. 

**<'Goo’ - night, 
Doctor - man!? ,’e 
says. 

“¢€ Good - night, “ “’ULLO |’ ’E SAYS, STARIN’, ‘YOU A DOCTOR-MAN?’” 
young’un!’ says I; an’ lockin’ the door be’hind me, flew back to 
continue the joyful ’unt for Uncle Joseph’s treasure. 

“ About ten minutes later, as I was in the act o’ tearin’ out a pocket 
to get at a thimble an’ nickel stamp-case, that’d taken five minutes to | 
locate, I ’eard the click of a door below, an’ the voice of Uncle Joseph’s 
nephew. 

““* Pink wrap out o’ the wardrobe, an’ the felt slippers from under 
the bed. .. . All right—I’ll run up an’ get ’em for you,’ ’e says, an’ 
then I ’eard the scrunchin’ of ’is boots on the stairs. 

““ Now, the carpet was thick, makin’ it difficult to judge ’ow near 
’e was. But, in any case, I knew that I wasn’t in a position that was 
open to argument. There was no earthly place in the room, apart 
from the wardrobe and the bed, that I could crawl in or under—I realized 
that from the first—and if the man was goin’ to grovel around both 
for ’is wife’s wrap an’ slippers, they weren’t to be thought of... . So, 
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’avin’ ’ad about ten seconds in which to make up my mind, an’ likewise 
’avin’ ascertained that to jump through the winder I should also ’ave 
to remove or skip over about a ‘undredweight o’ bottles, an’ silver- 
backed brushes, an’ so on (to say nothin’ o’ the mirrot be’ind ’em), I 
proceeded to make ’asty tracks for the 
“Za = bed o’ Master Teddykins. 
\ | < ‘**’d just time to get in an’ drag the 
\ sheet up to my ears before ’is father came 
je into theroom. As I’d anticipated, ’e made 
Ae 8S a bee-line for the electric switch. It 
Sp clicked, but, 0° course, nothin’ ’appened. 
“Oh, damn!’ ’e says, tryin’ again 
an’ again. ‘That’s the fourth time it’s gone wrong within the last 
month or so!” 

“?F wandered to the wardrobe, still swearin’ under ’is breath, 
but I’d already played like Summer lightnin’ among the things inside, 
an’ after fumblin’ round discontentedly, ’e gave it up, an’ strolled over 
to the pile o’ things on the wash’and-stand. They were quite near the 
blind I’d pulled aside, so ’e ’ad the pleasure of inspectin’ ’em by moon- 
light. 

sae ‘Good lord! Cissy’s method o’ tidyin’ the room by pilin’ ’er 
dresses on the soap-dish ought to be patented!’ I ’eard ’im say; an’ 
then, failin’ to find the wrap, ’e went down on ’is ’ands an’ knees by 
the bed to forage for the slippers. 

“ And, in the meantime, I’d-been playing at bein’ little Teddykins 
for all I was worth, breathin’ soft an’ gentle, an’ wonderin’ ’ow soon 
1 should ’ave a chance ©’ goin’ through what was left o’ Teddykins’ 
mother’s clothes to find that fifteen-thousand-pound present. . . . But 
Teddykins’ father, bendin’ down sudden, not in the best o’ tempers, 
caught ’is fore’ead a bang on the iron edge o” the bedstead that would 
’ave silenced the guns at Waterloo, an’ then it was that my sense 0’ 
humour pretty near did for me. I tried, most desp’rate, not to laugh 
at all, or, at any rate, to laugh the kind o” laugh you couldn’t tell from 
a snore. But the explosion ’avin’ to come, it came at last with a noise 
like an old cow dyin’ of hiccoughs in the middle of a haystack. 

“*?Avin’ once done it, I natcherally didn’t want to laugh any more. 
But Teddykins’ father ’ad ’eard me. ’E stared, an’ rubbed ’is fore’ead, 
an’ came across to the bed. I remembered that it was in black shadow, 
an’ ’eld my breath. - 

“* The little beggar’s still got a bit of a cold,’ ’e says... . ‘ Like a 
drink o’ milk, Teddykins ?’ 

“I did my best to assoom a bland an’ dreamless slumber, but ’e 
took up a mug from the table near, an’ repeated the question a bit 
louder. . . . An’, seein’ there was no earthly chance o’ gettin’ out of 
it, I says softly, ‘ Ess!” 

“If ’e’d been able to see me properly, or ’adn’t been knocked 
’alf-silly by the bed, the game would ’ave been up, there an’ then. As 
it was, ’e ’eld out the mug, an’ I raised myself as little as possible, keepin’ 
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the bedclothes well over me, an’ meekly swallered about a gallon o° 
filthy, luke-warm milk-an’-water. ... An’ then I sank down again 
with a weary, ’appy sigh, an’ Teddykins’ father bent over, impressed 
a tender, kiss on the square inch o’ fore’ead I’d left uncovered, an’ went 
down. 

“ You'd ’a thought that would ’ave been sufficient 
entertainment for one night, wouldn’t you? But a few 
minutes afterwards, when I was in the very act o’ cuttin’ 
out a large pocket (with a pair o’ nail-scissors that I'd 
providentially discovered) from one o” the few remainin’ 
garments, Teddykins ’isself woke up in the nursery with a 
blood-curdlin’ yell. I’m inclined to think that the choco- 
lates ’ad somethin’ to do with it. Anyway, ’is devoted 
father an’ mother were both out in the ’all before ’e’d 
time to open ’is mouth a second time. 

“*What is it, darlin’ ?” they cries. 

“ * Wow-wow-wow !” roars Teddykins. 

U. “ *°E’s in the cot!’ says ’is mother. ‘ An’ after all 
_‘ Isaid! Eliza takes a month’s notice from to-morrer !’ 

“** My.dear Maud,’ says the father, ‘ ten minutes ago I gave ’im a 
large cup o’ milk in our room!’ An’ then the pair o’ them stood waitin’ 
for Teddykins to give another roar. 

“The pause was just long enough for me to make my plans. I 
couldn’t cut out the pocket in time, but I flung the whole garment (it 
was some sort of Empire coat, I believe, with delirious trimmin’s) over 
my shoulder, an’ run across an’ locked the bedroom door. Then I 
gave ’alf-a-dozen realistic an’ ’igh-class ’owls, simultaneously draggin’ 
the dressin’-table away from the winder. Teddykins an’ me made 
melody together, likewise the nurse, who’d found ’erself locked in, while 
the people below danced from one door to another an’ screamed instruc- 
tions, an’ the woman said she didn’t care so long as Teddykins was safe, 
an’ the man—bein’ sarcastic, in spite o’ the confusion—told ’er that as 
there appeared to be a healthy infant in each room, she could take ’er 
choice an’ let ’er sister adopt the other. 

An’ in the midst of it all, I dropped lightly out of the winder into 
the back-garden, an’ scuttled across into a field near by, bein’ tired, 
an’ ’ungry, an’ in no mood for further amatoor theatricals. 

‘The contents o’ the pocket ? My dear Sir, I regret to say that, 
on extractin’ the paper I found there, which was lyin’ neatly folded in 
a small silver box with ‘ From Uncle Joseph’ scratched on the lid, I so 
far forgot my social position as to chuck it back at the ’ouse with suffi- 
cient force to break one o’ the lower winders. . . . The fifteen-thousand- 
pound gift was nothin’ more nor less than a ticket for the great an’ 
*ighly-advertised lottery to be ’eld at the City o’ Bremen, an’ the 
sum o’ money allooded to by Teddykins’ optimistic papa merely the 


amount o’ the fust prize!” 
* * 


* * * * * 
The grey-coated, grey-headed tramp shook his head, and, still 
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shaking it, rose to his feet with a certain unsteadiness which may have 
been due to the potency of my Aunt Elizabeth’s cider. 

On his way to the gate he paused to eye me sorrowfully. 

“You will, ’m sure, sympathise when I tell you that only yesterday 
I read in a copy o’ the Daily Wire that ticket No. 117,773 ’ad won. the 
Grand Prize in the German State Lottery—a sum which, even allowin’ 
for a modest pint o’ bitter a day, would ’ave long sufficed to free me 
from the necessity 0’ pickin’ groundsel from the ’edges an’ tryin’ to 
sell it at a penny a bunch. . . . Good-day to you, Sir!” 


“SCUTTLED ACROSS INTO A FIELD 
NEAR BY,” 


TOBIN’S PALM 


By O. Henry 


RES BRI OBIN and me, the two of us, went down to Coney 
one day, for there was four dollars between us, 
~ and Tobin had need of distractions. For there 
Seg was Katie Mahorner, his sweetheart, of County 
Sligo, lost since she started for America three 
months before with two hundred dollars her own 
savings, and one hundred dollars from the sale of 
Tobin’s inherited estate, a fine cottage and pig 
gh. And since the letter that Tobin got saying that 
she had started to come to him not a bit of news had he heard or seen 
of Katie Mahorner. Tobin advertised in the papers, but nothing could 
be found of the colleen. 

So, to Coney me and Tobin went, thinking that a turn at the chutes 
and the smell of the popcorn might raise the heart in his bosom. But 
Tobin was a hard-headed man, and the sadness stuck in his skin. He 
ground his teeth at the crying balloons ; he cursed the moving pictures ; 
and, though he would drink whenever asked, he scorned Punch and 
Judy, and was for licking the tintype men as they came. 

So I gets him down a side way on a board walk where the attractions 
were some less violent. At a little six by eight stall Tobin halts, with a 
more human look in his eye. 

“Tis here,” says he, “ I will be diverted. Ill have the palm of me 
hand investigated by the wonderful palmist of the Nile, and see if what 
is to be will be.” 

Tobin was a believer in signs and the unnatural in nature. He 
possessed illegal convictions in his mind along the subjects of black cats, 
lucky numbers, and the weather predictions in the papers. 

We went into the enchanted chicken coop, which was fixed myster- 
ious with red cloth and pictures of hands with lines crossing ’em like a 
railroad centre. The sign over the door says it is Madame Zozo the 
Egyptian Palmist. There was a fat woman inside in a red jumper with 
pothooks and beasties embroidered upon it. Tobin gives her ten cents 
and extends one of his hands. She lifts Tobin’s hand, which is own 
brother to the hoof of a drayhorse, and examines it to see whether ’tis 
a stone in the frog or a cast shoe he has come for. 

“Man,” says this Madame Zozo, “ the line of your fate shows——” 

“°Tis not me foot at all,” says Tobin, interrupting. ‘“ Sure, ’tis 
no beauty, but ye hold the palm of me hand,” 
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“The line shows,” says the Madame, “ that ye’ve not arrived at 
your time of life without bad luck. And there’s more to come. The 
mount of Venus—or is that a stone bruise ?—shows that ye’ve been in 
love. There’s been trouble in your life on account of your sweetheart.” 

“Tis Katie Mahorner she has references with,” whispers Tobin to 
me in a loud voice to one side. 

“T see,” says the palmist, “ a great deal of sorrow and tribulation 
with one whom ye cannot forget. I see the lines of designation point 
to the letter K and the letter M in her name.” 

“ Whist !”” says Tobin to me; “ do ye hear that ?” 

“ Look out,” goes on the palmist, “ for a dark man and a light 
woman ; for they’ll both bring ye trouble. Ye’ll make a voyage upon 
the water very soon, and have a financial loss. I see one line that brings 
good luck. There’s a man coming into your life who will fetch ye good 
fortune. Ye’ll know him when ye see him by his crooked nose.” 

“Ts his name set down?” asks Tobin. ‘ ’Twill be convenient in 
the way of greeting when he backs up to dump off the good luck.” 

“His name,” says the palmist, thoughtful looking, “is not spelled 
out by the lines, but they indicate ’tis a long one, and the letter ‘o’ 
should be in it. There’s no more to tell. Good-evening. Don’t block 
up the door.” 

*‘*Tis wonderful how she knows,” says Tobin as we walk to the 

ier. 

As we squeezed through the gates a nigger man sticks his lighted 
cigar against Tobin’s ear, and there is trouble. Tobin hammers his 
neck, and the women squeal, and by presence of mind I drag the little 
man out of the way before the police come. Tobin is always in an 
ugly mood when enjoying himself. 

On the boat going back, when the man calls “ Who wants the good- 
looking waiter ?” Tobin tried to plead guilty, feeling the desire to blow 
the foam off a crock of suds, but when he felt in his pocket he found 
himself discharged for lack of evidence. Somebody had disturbed his 
change during the commotion. So we sat, dry, upon the stools, listening 
to the Dagoes fiddling on deck. If anything, Tobin was lower in spirits 
and less congenial with his misfortunes than when we started. 

On a seat against the railing was a young woman dressed suitable 
for red automobiles, with hair the colour of an unsmoked meerschaum. 
In passing by, Tobin kicks her foot without intentions, and, being polite 
to ladies when in drink, he tries to give his hat a twist while apologising. 
But he knocks it off, and the wind carries it overboard. 

_ Tobin came back and sat down, and I began to look out for him, 
for the man’s adversities were becoming frequent. He was apt, when 
pushed so close by hard luck, to kick the best dressed man he could see, 
and try to take command of the boat, 

Presently Tobin grabs my arm and says, excited : “ Jawn,” says he, 
** do ye know what we’re doing ? We're taking a voyage upon the water.” 

“There now,” says 1; ,‘subdue yeself. The boat’l] land in ten 
minutes more,” 
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** Look,” says he, “ at the light lady upon the bench. And have 
ye forgotten the nigger man that burned me ear? And isn’t the money 
I had gone—a dollar sixty-five it was?” 

I thought he was no more than summing up his catastrophes so as 
to get violent with good excuse, as men will do, and I tried to make him 
understand such things was trifles. 

** Listen,” says Tobin. ‘“ Ye’ve no ear for the gift of prophecy or 
the miracles of the inspired. What did the palmist lady tell ye out of 
me hand? °Tis coming true before your eyes. ‘ Look out,’ says she, 
‘for a dark man and a light woman; they’ll bring ye trouble.’ Have 
ye forgot the nigger man, though he got some of it back from me fist ? 
Can ye show me a lighter woman than the blonde lady that was the 
cause of me hat falling in the water? And where’s the dollar sixty-five 
I had in me vest when we left the shooting gallery ? ” 

The way Tobin put it, it did seem to corroborate the art of predic- 
tion, though it looked to me that these accidents could happen to any one 
at Coney without the implication of palmistry. 

Tobin got up and walked around on deck, looking close at the 
gee ate out of his little red eyes. I asked him the interpretation of 

is movements. Ye never know what Tobin has in his mind until he 
begins to carry it out. 

“Ye should know,” says he, “I’m working out the salvation pro- 
mised by the lines in me palm. I’m looking for the crooked-nose man 
that’s to bring me good luck. ‘Tis all that will save us. Jawn, did ye 
re see a straighter-nosed gang of hellions in the days of your 
ife ?” 

’Twas the nine-thirty boat, and we landed and walked up-town 
through Twenty-second Street, Tobin being without his hat. 

On a street corner, standing under a gas-light and looking over the 
elevated road at the moon, was a man. A long man he was, dressed 
decent, with a cigar between his teeth, and I saw that his nose made 
two twists from the bridge to end, like the wriggle of a snake. Tobin 
saw it at the same time, and I heard him breathe hard like a horse when © 
you take the saddle off. He went straight up to the man, and I went 
with him. 

“ Good-night to ye,” Tobin says to the man. The man takes out his 
cigar and passes the compliments sociable. 

“Would ye hand us you name,” asks Tobin, “ and let us look at the 
size of it? It may be our duty to become acquainted with ye.” 

“My name,” said the man, polite, “is Friedenhausman—Maximus 
G. Friedenhausman.” 

“°Tis the right length,” says Tobin. ‘ Do you spell it with an ‘0’ 
anywhere down the stretch of it ? ” 

“T do not,” says the man. 

“Can ye spell it with an ‘0’? ” inquires Tobin, turning anxious. 

“If your conscience,” says the man with the nose, “ is indisposed 
toward foreign idioms ye might to please yourself smuggle the letter 
Into the*penultimate syllable.” 
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“© °Tis well, says Tobin. “ You’re in the presence of Jawn Malone 
and Daniel Tobin.” 

“Tis highly appreciated,” says the man, with a bow. “ And now 
since I cannot conceive that ye would hold a spelling bee upon the street 
corner, will ye name some reasonable excuse for being at large?” 

“‘ By the two signs,” answers Tobin, trying to explain, “ which ye 
display according to the reading of the Egyptian palmist from the sole 
of me hand, ye’ve been nominated to offset with good luck the lines of 
trouble leading to the nigger man and the blonde lady with her feet 
crossed in the boat, besides the financial loss of a dollar sixty-five, all so 
far fulfilled according to Hoyle.” 

The man stopped smoking and looked at me. 

“Have ye any amendments,” he asks, “ to offer to that statement, 
or are ye one too? I thought by the looks of ye ye might have him in 
charge.” 

“None,” says I to him, “except that as one horseshoe resembles 
another so are ye the picture of good luck as predicted by the hand of me 
friend. If not, then the lines of Danny’s hand may have been crossed, 
I don’t know.” 

“‘ There’s two of ye,” says the man with the nose, looking up and 
down for the sight of a policeman. “ I’ve enjoyed your company im- 
mense. Good-night.” 

With that he shoves his cigar in his mouth, and moves across the 
street, stepping fast. But Tobin sticks close to one side of him and me 
at the other 

“What!” says he, stopping on the opposite sidewalk and pushing 
back his hat; “‘ do ye follow me? I tell ye,” he says very loud, “ I’m 
proud to have met ye. But it is my desire to be rid of ye. I am off to 
me home.” 

“Do,” says Tobin, leaning against his sleeve. ‘‘ Do be off to your 
home. And I will sit at the door of it till ye come out in the morning. 
For the dependence is upon ye to obviate the curse of the nigger man 
and the blonde lady and the financial loss of the one-sixty-five.” 

“Tis a strange hallucination,” says the man, turning to me as 
a more reasonable lunatic. ‘‘ Hadn’t ye better get him home?” 

“ Listen, man,” says I to him. ‘“ Daniel Tobin is as sensible as he 
ever was. Maybe he is a bit deranged on account of having drink enough 
to disturb but not enough to settle his wits, but he is no more than follow- 
ing out the legitimate path of his superstitions and predicaments, which 
I will explain to you.” With that I relates the facts about the palmist 
lady and how the finger of suspicion points to him as an instrument of 
good fortune. ‘“ Now, understand,” I concludes, “ my position in this 
riot. Iam the friend of me friend Tobin, according to me interpretations. 
’Tis easy to be a friend to the prosperous, for it pays ; ’tis not hard to bea 
friend to the poor, for ye get puffed up by gratitude and have your pic- 
ture printed standing in front of a tenement with a scuttle of coal and an 
orphan in each hand. But it strains the art of friendship to be true 
friend to a born fool. And that’s what I’m doing,” says I, “ for, in my 
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opinion, there’s no fortune to be read from the palm of me hand that 
wasn’t printed there with the handle of a pick. And, though, ye’ve got 
the crookedest nose in New York City, I misdoubt that all the fortune- 
tellers doing business could milk good luck from ye. But the lines of 
Danny’s hand pointed to ye fair, and I’ll assist him to experiment with 
ye until he’s convinced ye’re dry.” 

After that the man turns, sudden, to laughing. He leans against 
a corner and laughs considerable. Then he claps me and Tobin on the 
backs of us and takes us by an arm apiece. 

“°Tis my mistake,” says he. ‘ How could I be expecting anything 
so fine and wonderful to be turning the corner upon me? I came near 
being found unworthy. Hard by,” says he, “is a cafe, snug and suitable 
for the entertainment of idiosyncrasies. Let us go there and have a 
drink while we discuss the unavailability of the categorical.” 

So saying, he marched me and Tobin to the back room of a saloon, 
and ordered drinks, and laid the money on the table. He looks at me and 
Tobin like brothers of his, and we have the cigars. 

“Ye must know,” said the man of destiny, “ that me walk in life 
is one that is called the literary. I wander abroad be night seeking 
idiosyncrasies in the masses and truth in the heavens above. When ye 
came upon me I was in contemplation of the elevated road in conjunc- 
tion with the chief luminary of night. The rapid transit is poetry and 
art: the moon but a tedious, dry body, moving by rote. But these are 
private opinions, for, in the business of literature, the conditions are 
reversed. "Tis me hope to be writing a book to explain the strange 
things I have discovered in life.” 

“Ye will put me in a book,” says Tobin, disgusted ; “ will ye put 
me in a book ? ” 

TI will not,” says the man, “ for the covers will not hold ye. Not 
yet. The best I can do is to enjoy ye meself, for the time is not ripe for 
destroying the limitations of print. Ye would look fantastic in type. All 
alone by meself must I drink this cup of joy. But I thank ye, boys; I 
am truly grateful.” 

“The talk ot ye,” says Tobin, blowing through his moustache 
and pounding the table with his fist, “is an eyesore to me patience. 
There was good luck promised out of the crook of your nose, but ye 
bear fruit like the bang ofadrum. Ye resemble, with your noise of books 
the wind blowing through a crack. Sure, now, I would be thinking the 
palm of me hand lied but for the coming true of the nigger man and the 
blonde lady and——” 

“ Whist !” says the long man ; “ would ye be led astray by physiog- 
nomy? Me nose will do what it can within bounds. Let us have these 
glasses filled again, for ’tis good to keep idiosyncrasies well moistened, 
they being subject to deterioration in a dry moral atmosphere.” 

So, the man of literature makes good, to my monition, for he pays 
cheerful for everything, the capital of me and Tobin being exhausted by 
prediction. But Tobin is sore, and drinks quiet, with the red showing 
in his eyes. 
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By and by we moved out, for ’twas eleven o’clock, and stands a bit 
upon the sidewalk. And then the man he says he must be going home, 
and invites me and Tobin to walk that way. We arrives on aside street 
two blocks away where there is a stretch of brick houses with high stoops 
andiron fences. The man stops at one of them and looks up at the top 
windows which he finds dark. 

“°Tis me humble dwelling,” says he, “and I begin to perceive by 
the signs that me wife has retired to slumber. Therefore I will venture 
a bit in the way of hospitality. ”Tis me wish that ye enter the basement 
room, where we dine, and partake of a reasonable refreshment. There 
will be some fine cold fowl and cheese and a bottle or two of ale. Ye will 
be welcome to enter and eat, for I am indebted to ye for diversions.” 

The appetite and conscience of me and Tobin was congenial to the 
proposition, though ’twas sticking hard in Danny’s superstitions to think 
that a few drinks and a cold lunch should represent the good fortune 
promised by the palm of his hand. 

“* Step down the steps,” says the man with the crooked nose, “ and 
I will enter by the door above and let ye in. I will ask the new girl we 
have in the kitchen,” says he, “ to make ye a pot of coffee to drink before 
ye go. “Tis fine coffee Katie Mahorner makes for a green girl just landed 
three months. Step in,” says the man, “ and I’ll send her down to ye.” 
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= ]ORD ERNEST was by no means well acquainted 

| with the suburbs of London. Within a mile of St. 
James’s Street, he was at home, and even as far east 
as Charing Cross he could find his way about. But 
the suburbs he knew not; they were to him an un- 
charted sea, as unfamiliar as hot cross buns would 
be toan Esquimau. Consequently you might have 
seen him one afternoon early in the summer a year 
or two ago, walking somewhat aimlessly along Anglesea Road, Notting 
Hill. He had started on this journey in the hope of acquiring a note- 
worthy cameo for his collection. This he had read of in an advertise- 
ment in the “ Curio,” and had forthwith proceeded in a hansom to 
the address given. He had dismissed his cab without thinking of his 
return journey, and after discovering very quickly that the cameo was 
merely a recent Birmingham product he Bad left the house and walked 
along the road to find the main street and a cab rank. 

Some distance along the road, he passed a large house standing in 
its own grounds a little way back from the road. In front of the house 
was a curved carriage drive with two gates, and at the second gate a man 
was standing. This in itself was not unusual, but the man’s appearance 
was. His feet were enveloped in large coloured handkerchiefs, one 
blue and white, the other red and yellow. White flannel trousers were 
met at the waist by a Union Jack which was draped carefully over the 
shoulders and secured in front with two clips used in the game of croquet, 
one of blue and one of red. Of vest or shirt there was no sign, though 
the day was not hot, and this curious assortment of garments was crowned 
by a small black bonnet, such as is generally worn by charwomen. Lord 
Ernest, who was walking i in the road, was sufficiently human to gaze for 
some seconds at the curious spectacle, and he was just abreast of the gate 
when the man smiled pleasantly and exclaimed: “ I say!” 

Lord Ernest was so surprised that he said ‘‘ Hullo!” certainly for 
the first time in fifteen years. 
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“Come in and have a game,” said the strange person, still smiling 
pleasantly, “ I’ve got an awfully good game here.” 

Lord Ernest stood still in the road. Within him, the convention 
of his training and life struggled against that touch of whimsicality 
that made him so unlike other people. The natural trait soon won, 
however, and he walked to the gate. 

“* A game of what ?” he queried politely. 

“ Come in and I’ll show you,” said the stranger. “It’s a fine game. 
I invented it myself.” 


‘aT THE SECOND GATE A MAN WAS STANDING.”’ 


He led the way round the side of the house on to a pleasant lawn 
shaded on all sides by trees and shrubs. At one end of the lawn stood a 
wicker table and some garden chairs. The genial stranger took a basket 
from the table and showed its contents to Lord Ernest. They were 
rather peculiar—consisting of twelve brightly-coloured eggs. Lord 
Ernest took one up and examined it. 

“It’s a china egg,” he said. 

“ Quite right,” said the stranger, “ they’re all china eggs. I stole 
"em, everyone.” 

Lord Ernest endeavoured to blend polite interest with the astonish- 
ment natural enough in his expression. 
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“You see,” went on the stranger, “I collect these eggs. I get up 
at night and go round the different hen-houses near here. And I steal 
the china eggs, ha! ha!”—and he chuckled to himself. “I leave the 
real eggs, and take these. That’s rather smart, isn’t it. You see no one 
would suspect a man of stealing china eggs, would he ? ” 

“T should imagine not,” agreed Lord Ernest. 

“Well, then I colour them,” said the stranger. “ Enamel—all 
different colours—aren’t they pretty ? ” 

Lord Ernest was about to answer when a loud noise proceeded from 
the house. It sounded like a man kicking a door violently and was 
mingled with muffled cries. 

The stranger frowned slightly. 

“Do you hear anything?” he said. 

“T certainly thought I heard a noise,” said Lord Ernest, as the 
sounds broke out again. 

The stranger’s frown deepened and he glared at the house. Then 
his frown changed to a smile. 

“Oh well, it’s all right,” he said. ‘He can’t get out. It’s only a 
friend of mine. I’ve locked him in. You see if I hadn’t—he’d have 
locked me in. And that wouldn’t have done, would it? Not at all. 
But J got to the door first, and Jhadthe key. So he’s in and I’m out,” 
and his smile grew broader. “It’s a good strong door,” he added, 
meditatively. 

Then his eye fell on the coloured eggs and he took up the basket 
again. “ About this game” he said. “‘ You take six eggs, and I’ll take 
the other six. Then I sit here and you blindfold me, and go off and hide 
your eggs—anywhere on the lawn or the border round it, but not beyond. 
Then you sit here and I blindfold you and go and hide my eggs. Then 
we both go and look for the other’s eggs. Half an hour to find ’em in. 
If you haven’t found them all then you lose. _It’s a fine idea isn’t it ?” 

“It’s worthy of you,” said Lord Ernest sincerely, and the polite 
stranger bowed. 

** Come and blindfold me,”’ he said, and sat on achair. Lord Ernest 

took out his handkerchief and tied it carefully over the other’s eyes. 
Then he took his six eggs and strolling round the lawn disposed them in 
various places, concealing the gaudy colours as well as he could. Then 
he returned to the stranger who whipped off the handkerchief as he came 
up. 
“ Your turn,” he said. ‘ Sit down and I’ll blindfold you.” 
Lord Ernest took a chair and the stranger slipped the handkerchief 
over his head. As he knotted it, it slid down too low and Lord Ernest 
felt a tiny thrill run through him as the stranger’s fingers, long and 
nervous, lingered for a second on his throat. But the handkerchief was 
fastened over his eyes in an instant—and then there was silence for a 
time, broken only by a rustling noise from the far end of the lawn. The 
stranger was not long in hiding his eggs and when he came back he 
startled Lord Ernest for a second time by speaking from behind after 
creeping up quite noiselessly. 
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“ Half an hour,” he said, as he unknotted the handkerchief, “ no 
more: put your watch on the table, will you. Mine’s indoors. Then 
we can both see how the time is going. Oh—and I say—we must play 
for something—what shall it be ?” 

‘¢ Just what you like,” said Lord Ernest, who had by now thoroughly 
entered into the spirit of the thing “ five shillings or five pounds ? ” 

“Tl tell you what,” said the stranger, “ we'll play for our lives, 

eh? That'll be much more exciting. The loser is to shoot himself. 
That’s the very thing. Here’s a pistol,” and he lugged a service pattern 
revolver from somewhere inside the Union Jack, and laid it by Lord 
Ernest’s watch on the table. ‘‘ Now then, off you go,” and he rushed to 
the border and picked up a blue egg which Lord Ernest had deposited 
behind a flower pot, uttering a scream of triumph as he picked it 
up. 
- If you had asked Lord Ernest why he made no objection to the 
stranger’s startling proposal, he would in all probability have answered 
“‘ My dear fellow, in for a penny in for a pound,—and in any case I had 
a sporting chance of winning.” 

Accordingly he proceeded to make a round of the lawn in search of 
china eggs. Although he looked diligently in a great many unlikely 
places, he met with no success for quite twenty minutes, when he came 
across three, all hidden together in a thick clump of violets. These he 
carried to the table on which the stranger had already deposited four 
eggs. For five minutes more he poked and peered among the bushes and 
plants, but no sign of an egg could he see. 

Meanwhile the stranger had found his fifth egg and was rushing 
wildly about in search of the last. This, however, he was unable to find 
for fully five minutes, as Lord Ernest had balanced it in a rose bush 
whose buds just matched its crimson colour. When he did find it he 
seized it with a perfect screech of triumph. He rushed to the table and 
began to dance round and round with one eye on the watch and one on 
Lord Ernest, pouring out a flood of remarks as he did so. 

“ Five minutes to go—you’ve only got three eggs—I’ve got all my 
six—you'll lose, you’ll lose ! Four minutes to go; hurry up, man, and find 
another! T[’ll tell you what, I’ll show you two and make a sporting 
finish.” And he careered to the far end of the lawn and picked two 
green eggs out of neat little holes in the grass where they lay with only 
the tops showing. 

“Only two minutes left,” he cried, “ only two minutes, fifty, forty 
thirty, twenty, ten—one minute—three quarters—half a minute, you 
lose, you lose!” and in a frenzy of excitement he turned head over heels 
on the grass. As he did so a bright yellow egg flew violently out from 
some hiding place—not to be too strictly localised—in his costume and 
tolled to Lord Ernest’s feet. The stranger sat up and rubbed his head 
ruefully. - 

“ Dash it all,” he said, “‘ what an_ass I was—you’d never have found 
it there.” . 

Lord Ernest picked the yellow egg up and laid it on the table. 
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‘FIVE SECONDS TO SPARE.’ "' 


“‘ Five seconds to spare,” he said looking at his watch, “ that was 
a close finish : I suppose we call it a draw.” 


“It certainly is a draw,” agreed the stranger. ; 

“* And there is no need for any shooting,” said Lord Ernest. 

“‘ Why, of course there is,” said the stranger cheerfully, “rather more 
than there would have been if I hadn’t dropped that beastly egg. You 
see, neither of us has won. So we must both have lost. So each must 
shoot himself,” and he got up and walked to the table. 

“I see,” said Lord Ernest, calmly. He took up the revolver by 
the barrel, and handed it to the stranger. ‘After you,” he said politely. 

* * 


* * * * 


They buried the lunatic three days later. 


* 


HAMPSTEAD: YESTERDAY 
AND TO-DAY 


By EpccumBEe STALEY 


OLVES! Wolves!” the dread cry came hurtling 
through the great gaunt stems of the forest trees 
out North End way. 

“Wolves !”’—the herd heard it as he shep- 
herded his flock over the rolling downs,and,casting 
aside his crook and his heavy skin, he dashed 

- wildly towards shelter. 

, “Wolves! ”—the villaine heard it, as he delved 
and digged for his Lord in the homestead, and, gathering his children, 
he fast barred his hovel door. 

“Wolves ! Wolves!” echoed from down to down, the cry ran 
swiftly with the cool purling stream right down Kilburn. The heron 
and the wild duck in the marshes ruffled their plumage, and hid them- 
selves among the rushes. Hark! the hard iron bell of the hermit’s cell 
by Golder’s End gives tongue to warn the faithful—wolves hinder work 
and Mass. 

The pack has traversed wastes of land, and dashed by tasteless 
waters. Fat sheep and goats—may be a calf or two—are only got at 
Hampstead. No draught so delicious and so invigorating as the waters 
of Well Walk. 

Just as a straying cow in Bolivia discovered the virtues of quinine 
by sheer accident, soa wolf,‘‘ were ” or not, first drew human lips to drain 
the springs of tonic chalybeate in the Vale of Health. 

The age of wolves and ghosts and phantoms has passed, perhaps, 
but not so very many years ago, probably before the hideous embank- 
ment of Spaniards Road was abortived, persons passing twixt Jack 
Straw’s Castle and the Vale of Health, were wont to meet near midnight, 
ghostly, hurrying figures—were they cattle, as some averred, or were 
they the primeval ancestors of the ’Appy ’Ampstead ass, as others 
trivially suggested ? I cannot say, but I believe they were the spirits 
of ravening wolves of the evening transmigrated into the masked, armed 
figures of highwaymen ! 

Would you believe it—no more than one hundred years ago a Mr. 
and Mrs. Orrell of Oxford Street were held up in their conveyance by a 
footpad, who sheered off, as became a solitary member of the pack, when 
opposed by greater force! But after all, wolves of the Dick Turpin 
class were always rare in Hampstead—* bold, bad villains” are not 
numerous even now—for the evil-minded and light-fingered are not given 
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to heroics now-a-days. Jack Straw himself belonged to the fourteenth 
century, so we cannot take count of him. 

Yet there were a few wolfish depredators hidden here and there, 
in Belses (Belsize), whose eyes were fastened on the five score fine coaches 
filled with gamblers—all were ‘‘ winners ” then—which passed to and 
fro from London Town. For their behoof the worthy authorities 
deputed twelve strong knaves and fierce, to guard the coach road between 
dusk and dawn : for, of course, no one could “ play the game ” by day- 
light. 

But Hampstead never had half as bad a name for highwaymen in 
the good old days as it has, alas, to-day for burglars, though the two 
designations are synonymous, both wolfish. 

At first sight, there is not much connection between highwaymen and 
washerwomen—if we bar the indiscretions of Cupid—and yet, even so 
long ago, the nobles of the Tudor Court and the citizens of “ Whitting- 
ton’s village ” would not have their starched things done anywhere than 
in the ponds of Hampstead, no water made them whiter. Perhaps the 
amorous and daring freebooters made off with the best, and did not, 
as the old song has it, “ give the weeping laundry-maids their own again !” 

Farriers had a fondness for Hampstead in the cinguecento. Good 
old Ben Johnson speaks well of the Farriers of Hemstede and of the 
Tinkers of Belses, in his ‘‘ Tale of a Tub.” Both these guilds of craftsmen 
knew their business well: where went fashion, went spending. Run- 
away weddings and more leisurely funerals were lavish in horseshoes, 
and then most big people’s things needed the mendings they couldn’t 
do themselves. A tinker was a superior sort of person, and ranked 
always above “ the tailor and the candle-stick maker.” 

‘This village,” writes an old chronicleer, in 1735, “is much fre- 
quented by good company, that could well be expected, seeing its nearness 
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to London ; but much care should 
be taken to discourage the meaner 
sort from making it a place of 
residence, since, after Scarborough, 
Bath, and Tunbridge it is one of 
the politest places in England.” 

The quaint old writer had a 
ready wit, and, for us, a timely 
one to boot. He never so much 
as names Brighton, Margate, or 
Blackpool, they were so immea- 
surably outside all comparison 
with Hampstead. So they are to-day, simply vulgar dumping grounds 
for ill-conditioned snobs of both sexes—snobs never come to 
Hampstead ! 

We may say at once, very little of “ the village ” is now left. The 
Local Government Board and the London County Council have between 
them, “ bettermented ” all the frontages, pulled off the swinging shutters 
from the shops, and made the floors of ground rooms level with the steps 
outside. 

Pity so little is recked of the very worthy and ancient Borough 
Council. That body, headed by the excellent Mayor, the ever-courteous 
and the enterprising Town Clerk, Mr.Johnson, and his able and urbane 
assistant, have done and are doing much for the amenities of Hampstead. 
For example, it was little less than a stroke of genius which planned the 
splendid Electrical Exhibition in the Public Baths last month. The 
idea was to find profitable use for the elaborate plant at the Power 
Station in other directions than lighting. 

Pretty laundresses—doubtless daughters of the old time Heath 
washerwomen—showed how to iron and gaffer with electric irons. 
Natty waiting-maids, with neat little electric kettles and saucepans, 
boiled and cooked tasty breakfasts and teas. No more than fifty minutes 
were required to serve up an excellent electrically cooked dinner! This 
is, of course, all by the way—but it exhibits how the simple delights of 
other days have been adapted to the more scientific modes of to-day. 
Hampstead always takes the lead! 

Back once more to the feet of the Histrionic Muse! Hampstead 
woke up wonderfully when good Queen Anne came to the throne. She 
was a jolly soul, and made everything about her jolly too. Not indeed 
that Her Majesty ever visited the “ healthy village,” but her lieges did so 
in ever-increasing numbers. They quickly discovered “a special charm 
in its atmosphere and a sense of decorum and good breeding in its society.” 

The quaint old houses in Church Road began to be occupied by 
foreigners of distinction,'and merchants from Russia, Turkey and Spain 
took up their residence. The charms of Hampstead have never lost their 
attractiveness for the strangers within our gates. To-day one half of the 
inhabitants are of foreign origin: a mere Britisher encounters money- 
making, money-spending Germans and Scandinavians everywhere—and 
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they are good citizens no eT" Las ren 
doubt. Many of them ‘ 
have been led to the House 
of Bondage by buxom 
British maidens—a_ gold 
laurel-leaf in the crown of 
women’s enterprise, most 
cettainly ! 

The “ hub” of society 
in the eighteenth century 
was, of course, the Well 
Walk, as we call it now. 
Still there trickles a little HAMPSTEAD FROM THE WELL WALK. 
limpid streamlet, trickling (After an engraving by _ Chatelaine, 1745.) 
like many other things to waste. Then people were more economical 
of Nature’s gifts. Indeed the chalybeate spring was known in the Merry 
Monarch’s time, for did not dainty, flirty little Dorothy Rippin 
dispense her glasses and her kisses, and pin to tender breasts of beaux 
her pretty little metal tokens ! 

The Pump Room was first opened in 1701: “ Fronting the road 
betwixt a range of trees which were perfumed with the sweet Hampstead 
breeze.” On August 18th, “a consort—vocal and instrumental began 
at 10.0 a.m. till 10.0 p.m. Dancing betwixt 2.0 p.m. and 5.0 p.m. Tickets, 
6d. each, a shilling for the dances.” 

Those who did not sing or dance could play bowls on the green behind, 
and quaff their punch. Next the Pump Room was the Long Room 
which gave upon the Heath, and had a raffling alley, rooms for cards and 
dice, and a “ Lounge,” as we should call it with boudoirs for the ladies. 
The subscription was comparatively high—{1 Is. the year,—but then 
the tea and coffee was proportionately cheap—no more than sixpence a 
cup. Nevertheless, what with gambling, flirting and the like, all present- 
able gentlefolk could lose their money “ with ease and elegance ” as it 
was’remarked. Strict ‘were the sumptuary laws, what time the daily 
stage coach ran from 
Nardo’s Coffee House at 
Temple Bar to “Mr. 
Tiptoe’s ” dancing school. 
‘“‘ Shoes were worn not to 
exceed four inches high in 
the heels, whilst periwigs 
were docked at three feet.” 
—surely a mis-measure- 
ment, otherwise the 
wearers must have been 
heathen Chinese ! 

There was a limit, 
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they were unrigged and 
packed inside the boot! 
Each fair one carried in her 
muff “ Bavarian red liquor 
for her cheeks, and Hun- 
garian green water for her 
nerves.” Damask _ silks 
with gold and silver em- 
broideries formed the staple 
ee for the fashions, and 
feathers were worn as now 
by merry coster girls on 
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THE LONG ROOM, HAMPSTEAD, FROM THE HEATH. holiday. 
(After an engraving by Chatelaine, 1745.) Men’s coats had gold 


and silver cuffs ; their “ falls” and ruffles were of fine lace, and they 
wore to the gambling tables, red heels to their shoes and red ribbon 
bows at their sword hilts. 

Jenny Diver was an habituée of the Long Room. Never was there 
a more appropriate name for an arrant pickpocket : she knew where to 
find the purses and the foibles of her victims ; and they were too soft 
hearted to denounce her. It was said that Jemmy Bower, the vocalist, 
was an accomplice ; anyhow he was “as fine a gentleman as any one 
among them,” though over fond of beef and beer. 

Sion Chapel, of blessed memory, no longer exists. Next door to the 
Old Wells Tavern it furnished the merry company with the accolade of 
all clandestine appointments. The “splicing” cost no more than five 
shillings for the licence, and another “ fiver” for the marriage breakfast 
in the adjoining garden. ‘“ Being a private and a pleasure place, many 
persons of the highest fashion were married there,” so says Read’s 
“Weekly Journal,” of September 8th, 1716. Marriage apparently 
was a much more simple matter than divorce in those days,—the positions 
are reversed to-day ! 

Constable and Keats, lived in Well Walk—one merrily rolling up and 
down the Heath, dashing colours on his palette : the other “ sobbing his 
life away vainly trying to make poetry of his will.” 

The “ village ” was a street of little shops running up the steep hill, 
their fronts were boarded and their windows small; they had wooden 
shutters, and cobbles formed the footway. Every one was kind to his 
neighbour, each knew the other’s stock—never appreciably diminished 
or increased—and there was no jealousy and no hurry. Nowadays the 
“ village ” is still looking up the street, up into the sky, up in prices, but, 
alas, there are trade rivalries and jealousies, and the stocks are new, and 
sell well to emulative customers. 

Belses, or Belsize as we call it, was always reckoned part of Hamp- 
stead—the fashionable part. When other company from Fleet Street 
and Cheape came flocking in their “ furbiloes and scarves and scampy 
clothes ” they attracted “ pimps in crampt up cloaths—to catch appren- 
tices”’ Then the “smarts ” went off the Belses House and Pepys went 
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there too— the garden wonderfully fine and fragrant with orange trees 
and lemons,”—says he, and he might have added full of frocks and 
frills. 

Sid Howell— the Welsh Ambassador ”’—opened the place in 
1720 free from 6 am. to 8 p.m. “Those who wish for an 
early stroll” he put up “in the park can have breakfast as 
cheap as in their own lodgings.” He was an enterprising impresario 
was Sid, for in July the following year, who should drive up 
in coach and six, but the Prince and Princess of Wales— 
George II. later on—and Caroline of Brandenburgh-Anspach— 
with a gallant company, all jabbering bas-German. Sid gave them boar 
and deer to hunt and athletic sports. They all tasted the Hampstead 
waters, breathed the air, and gobbled up the good things laid out al fresco. 
George gambled and drank—Caroline gambled and nagged : they were 
both in and out of the fashion. 

Sid only charged sixpence for entrance on ordinary days, but “ all 
found sitting on the wall will be prosecuted!” But Belsize was never 
quite a popular rendezvous : New Georgia was more in the way of the 
vulgar London shop-keepers, like Zachary Treacle, for gatherings, so 
relates “ The Idler,” No. 15, July, 1758 (the grand ancestor of our present 
pushing periodical). 

Open on Sundays, when reptiles darting out of mock caverns and 
douches of water from unexpected pipes, startled and damped the ardour 
of the merry makers. The special sport was kissing through the “ Lover’s 
Pillory ”’—sometimes a face got smacked ! 

There was a “maze” too, such were very common everywhere, 
both mentally and arboreally—and a “ wilderness,” with prizes—first 
in and out. Tom Browne, in “ Amusements of the People” says :— 
“ Both sexes meet and mutually serve one another as guides to lose their 
way ;- andfin good sooth, the windings and the turnings in the little 
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“ wilderness” are so intricate 
that the most experienced 
mothers often lose themselves 
in looking for their daughters.” 

Ineffable Pepys went to 
New Georgia snobbishly, and 
he prated about “the rude 
conduct of the gallants of 
the town—citizens,” he says 
“spent their holidays pulling off 
cherries and God knows what 
else!” 

At the “Spaniards” was 

THE ‘‘ SPANIARDS TAVERN,” HAMPSTEAD. a lovely oe Ring of Folly,” a 

aa tad pleasaunce bordered by leafy 
arbours, where “’prentice-boys sat sipping bottle ale with pretty 
sempstresses on their laps.” One, William Staples, laid out the gardens 
in 1765 and there are “staples” there to-day. Mrs. Bardwell 
used to drink dishes ot china tea with Mr. Raddle in a grotto screened 
from view, if Charles Dickens is to be believed. Mr. Pickwick too, loved 
gossip and adventure: whether he really discovered the source of the 
Hampstead waters, nobody really knows. 

Time would not suffice to tell of Hogarth, Reynolds, Garrick, 
Sterne and Foote playing bowls and swearing all the while at the “ Old 
Bull and Bush.” Clarissa Harlowe did not go in for vulgarity, nor did 
Frances Burney and Evelina, “the fairest of the fair”—they merely 
flirted, that was all. 

Doughty deeds were done at the “ Upper Flask”’ by Pope and Steele, 
Dr. Johnson and Lord Chatham, and Crabbe and Vane made love to 
Mrs. Barbould. The “ Kit-Kat Club” was noted for punch as well as 
scandal. Shelley, Hazlitt, Haydn, and Leigh Hunt preferred the “ Vale 
of Health,” but that salubrious locality never looked so smart as when 
Prince Esterhazy flashed his diamonds in the candle light, and tossed 
his pearl-trimmed hussar jacket over his left arm as he paraded up and 
down with Kitty Brougham. 

Verily life was free and easy then—as free and easy as it is now, 
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perhaps rather more so, perhaps less? The Comedy of “ Hampstead 
Heath ” dates from Queen Anne: it was enacted at Drury Lane and at 
the Globe—not Shakespeare’s ! 

Smart : “ Assemblies so near to us give us an excellent example of each 
degree. We have Court ladies, that are all air and no dress ; city ladies 
that are overdressed and no air, and country dames, with broad brown 
faces like Stepney buns; besides an endless number of Fleet Street 
sempstresses that dance with their clothes hanging about them as loose 
as their characters.” 

Arabella: “‘ Well, this Hampstead’s a charming place to dance all 
night at the ‘ Well,’ and to be treated at Mother Huld’s: to have presents 
made to one at the raffling shops, and then to be taken to the Caen wood 
with a man of wit that’s not over rude, but to be five or six miles from 
one’s husband—Oh, that is——” 

Verily all the world is a stage, with many scenes and many actors, 
but the one and the other remain much the same, whether the play runs 
a few weeks or runs on for centuries. Human nature is hopelessly 
reprobate, despite the good salt of the earth, and nowhere do we experience 
the perfect naturalness of it all as on the breezy downs of Hampstead 
Heath. Pleasure fairs and Bank Holidays are near akin whether the 
year be 1709 or Ig09. 

“Why not live in the open country between Hampstead and Golder’s 
Green!” so runs a pictorial notice at the “ Underground” railway 
station, and in the Tube railway carriages. Yes, why not? People 
living anywhere near Jack Straw’s Castle—no fears now of the fourteenth 
century ghost !—are healthier than the rest of Londoners, fresher 
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looking, more lilting walkers, with sweeter voices, and happier every 
way. ; 
Very much of the amenity of Hampstead is due to wise borough 
councillors and patient ratepayers—the water supply is unequalled, the 
drainage is complete, dust and smells are unknown; the roads well 
kept ; trees and hedges trim. To all these pleasant methods is due the 
lowest death rate in the Kingdom—the birth rate is in inverse ratio— 
Servants are of course ’appy at "Appy ’Ampstead—they know very well 
the favoured spots for canoodling and the freemasonry of joined hands 
and hearts. Mistresses are far and away less jaded there than anywhere ; 
and masters of the house feel less snappy when they breathe the fragrant 
air coming out of town—last of all, babies thrive nowhere else so well, 
indeed some appear lusty enough to roll their mail carts along them- 
selves ! 

Shopkeepers are wide awake nowadays. No need to ’phone to 
Stores in town, everything in man’s knowledge from hairpins to pantech- 
nicons can be supplied at the shortest notice. So Hampstead, romantic 
in the past is practical in the present : but the blend of both makes an 
ideal condition—a perfect heaven on earth—where all the “ Wolves ” 


are *‘ Hares!” 


PSYCHOkROGY 


Little Willie was playing one day with the girl next door, 


when the latter exclaimed : 

“ Don’t you hear your mother calling you? That's three 
times she’s done so! Aren’t you going in?” 

“* Not yet,” responded Willie imperturbably. 

“Wowt she whip you?” 

“Naw!” exclaimed Willie, in disgust. “ She ain't goin’ 
to whip nobody! She’s got company. So, when I go in, she'll 
just say: “The poor little man has been so deaf since he’s had 


the measles /?” 


‘OUT ON THE COBBLE-STONES LAY JACOB FALS.’ q 


THE VENGEANCE OF 
ISRAEL FALS 


By Constance CLYDE 
Illustrated by F. Gregory Brown 


fajUT on the cobble-stones lay Jacob Fals, a curiously 
huddled heap. Within the shielding walls of the 
unnoticed toolshed crouched Simon, safe as yet, 
one hand still automatically clutching his school- 
slate, the other buried in that of grey-haired Israel 
Fals, a father still, though only one thread of life 
connected him with his fatherhood. One child 
he had seen slain, but, as yet, vengeance did not 
mingle with the grief in his heart. Against these Moldavian murderers 
what could a man feel but dull hatred, as against the brutes whose 
brows are scarce lower. Besides, though Jacob, his first born, lay 
dead, his blood outlining the cracks in the pavement, Simon, his Ben- 
jamin, still lived. He thanked the God of Abraham for that, as he 
held the quivering hand. 

The murderers had not found him, and now they were quitting 
the scene ! 

Into the toolshed strolled Ivan Petrovitch, smoking his cigarette, 
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and glancing interestedly round at the results of this latest anti-Semitic 
“ agitation.” 

The Jewish father who crouched kept diplomatically on his knees 
while he whispered, “ Do not betray him, sir. It is the children whom 
they seek in revenge for Christian infant blood shed by us, they say, 
at our sacrifices. But you are wise ; you know this is not so.” Beneath 
the hoarse voices of the murderers outside his own tones lowered : ‘“‘ They 
return! They return! Lie thou still, Simon, thou shalt be a man yet. 
O Prince, Great One, do not betray him!” 

Ivan Petrovitch, of Kurovna, and of the Court, took his cigarette 
from his lips and smiled pleasantly. 

“No; I will not betray him, Jew.” 

“God of all men, bless you!” The voice carefully hushed, thrilled 
with gratitude. 

‘“‘ Fair dealing I give. None shall betray him, unless it be him- 
self” ; and he pressed the gleaming end of the cigarette on the boy’s 
half-bare arm. 

Quicker than electric flash the father’s hand was outstretched— 
not to remove the cigarette, he was too sadly wise for that—but to 
press itself against the young mouth. A flow of words came whisperingly 
from the lips of Israel Fals, adjurations, piteous comfortings. Long 
afterwards he recalled how the slate held only by its waist-cord dangled 
against him, as the young body writhed, the one free hand tore at the 
air. He looked at that hand; he dared not gaze at the half-hidden 
face. Beside him the man laughed a little, but low, for he would keep 
his word. A moment later, and the child face had torn itself away ; 
sobbing screams broke out on the summer air—reached the ears of those 
who were again departing. 

They tortured him a little more betore they killed him, these 
Moldavians, but not for long; for they were tired, and Heaven must 
forgive them if they ended it too soon. Yet out on the cobble-stones 
beside his brother lay at last Simon Fals, his life-blood oozing to blot 
out the figures on his slate. Petrovitch noticed this as an interesting 
little touch to the picture before he departed to his train. A great 
anti-Semitic ‘ protest” this, the biggest “assertion”? of late years. 
He and Prabazov, of the Club, had had a bet about it, he remembered. 

Back to Kishineff, trembling, broken, came those that had scattered 
before the murderer and the outrager. Again, as so often before, the 
old life was built up anew. Fathers whose sons suffered death, whose 
daughters, alas! escaped it, took consolation from those that remained. 
Other children with the rich carven faces of their race, played about 
the doors, where elder brothers had first feared, then entreated Death. 
To Israel alone there came no change, no solacement. Only during 
one hour of the twenty-four did his soul awake from torpor. That 
was the evening hour of prayer. Then Israel Fals, too, prayed. 

He prayed{that the God of Justice might smite Ivan Petrovitch, 
even as Israel} Fals had been smitten; he prayed that his soul might 
be tortured ‘even asthe soul of Simon’s father had been tortured. But 
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even as he prayed, his whitened head fell on his breast once more; for 
he might, fortune favouring, slay Petrovitch by dagger or bombshell, 
but how could he torture him as he had been tortured? How could 
he stamp before his eyeballs a picture to sear them, sound a wail in 
his ears that would ring in them for ever? 

In his gay hotel at St. Petersburg he was guarded from every 
injury. In his ancestral home, Kurovna, by the foaming Solenga River, 
his peasants would rise to defend him from even the weakest blow of 
the “infidel Jew!” How much more, then, was he guarded from 
that mental torture which only his nearest could inflict, which he, Israel 
Fals, knew not how to inflict? Only he prayed, for surely some day 
a way would be shown. 

But still no clear path became visible. 

So the years passed, and for a time his passion dulled. Then in 
Kishineff sounded once more the yell of the fanatic. Once more dark- 
faced lads and women trembled in sheds and cellars ; once more fathers 
took their pure young daughters to the houses of ill-repute, where kind, 
erring hands saved them from real dangers. The flames of hell mingling 
with the sunset of Heaven seemed to rouse the old fire in the heart ot 
the man who had suffered. A madness came over him. He fled, not 
from the present massacre, but from that of ten years ago. He had 
just died, that child of his, and he was going to avenge him. Avenge ! 
How avenge? No; he was going to torture himself by the sight of 
the tyrant’s prosperity and power, there in the Kurovna district, where 
all bowed before him. One torture drives out another, we know. 
Heaven is kind; it gives us a thousand pains. It might have been 
cruel and given us but one. : 

Ah! If he could be cruel, too! If he could plunge this other into 
such a hell as this! Ever the thought came back to him. 

Through wide stretches of “Holy Russia,” travelling by night, 
occasionally only by day, passed Israel Fals with the madness on him. 
The unconscious self-protective power that insanity gathers round 
itself seemed to guard him now; but, indeed, the places through which 
he passed bore signs of a turmoil that made him disregarded. They 
were now weak reflections of himself, those low-browed peasants with 
the threat in their eye and the menace on their lips. They, too, spoke 
and looked as men who might avenge. But now the flats had given 
way to heights bush-covered. Oak and bramble sprang up from the 
earth late treeless, a river dark with boulders, white with spray, raced 
towards him. Beneath a cool sky behind the low shoulder of the hill 
stood the Kurovna estate, with the great square palace home which 
kings had visited. The Jew raised his eyes to contemplate it... . 
The black corpse of a house traced itself against the cloud-white skies ; 
smoke in soft spirals still hung about its skeleton ribs. 

He realized the truth at once. They had turned on him now, 
these human instruments that the lordly Russian used to torment the 
alien. Tyrant on his own estate as elsewhere, had he perished in the 
fight, in that strange medley of wounds and blood which the Christians 
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for some strange reason so loved ? What more could Isracl Fals expect 
than this? Yet his mind groped blindly,-wishing for something greater. 

A blackened twig went off like a pistol shot.. A young lad was 
smiling at him. 

“Who are you?” He stood still, waiting for the old man to 
approach. His blue eyes were fearless, but his face was a little pale, 
his clothes were earth-stained. 

“‘ I saw you were not one of them, so I came out.” He pointed to 
his hiding-place, a natural cave, the black mouth dexterously covered 
by a bramble bush twisted across it. “ They rose last week, our 
peasants! They said my tather was cruel, but how can that be? He 
is very tender to me. The servants, some of them, escaped, and I hid 
here. My father will be glad to find you with me; he is so careful 
of me.” 

“Who is your father, child ? ” 

“Ivan Petrovitch, who puts to death the enemies of God and the 
Czar,” replied the boy Ney fe : 

Israel Fals fingered the great curved knife in his belt, kept rather 
as tool than weapon. “When does your father return?” 

** Next Wednesday was the time he stated, but likely he will be a 
day or two sooner, for he must hear soon of this rising, and then he will 
come—ah ! in such fear—to seek me. But come. I will show how I 
have hidden, and where I have stored food.” 

But though he had not eaten since early morning, Israel Fals touched 
no food that night. 

That day and the next he spent in the reaction of stupor. On 
stupor followed despair. Never would the heart of Ivan Petrovitch 
bleed as his had bled; never would his muscles thrill in sympathetic 
agony, or memory make the impersonal lament of the wind a shriek 
from the past. Fate had given a certain chance to him, Israel Fals, 
but he could not grasp it. Like so many of his race, capable of vin- 
dictiveness in other ways, he yet could not inflict physical pain or injury. 
It was not conscience that spoke, it was tempeiament ; but it was no 
less effective on that account. He believed strongly in his creed’s 
doctrine, “ An eye for an ey2,” but he could not put it into force. He 
longed fiercely thus to act, but action was now, and always would be, 
he knew, impossible to him. 

So as the next day passed, he spoke gently, almost dreamily, to the 
boy, while his heart grew heavy in its despair. Why could he not nerve 
himself to the act? One turn of his hand, lean and strong even in its 
age, and this fair-haired child was a corpse at his feet. But even if he 
could thus force himself, how ineffectual it would be! It was not thus 
that little Simon had fallen—Simon, whose face somehow he could 
not picture, though he could still remember the figures on his broken 
slate. No, it had not been one touch with his child, yet one touch was 
the utmost to which he could have nerved himself -with*the- child of 
Ivan Petrovitch. ae 

So he must let this chance slip. Tears fell from his bright, sunken 
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eyes, and that 
night in dreams 
he heard his dead 
boy’s scream 
louder than ever 
before. He woke 
with it ringing in 
his ears. Fantasy 
and reality had 
joined. The 
shriek — sounded 
again. He ran 
from the cave— 
empty, he noticed 
—down to the 
liquid — sunshine 
that was the river 
he passed. A 
shadow lay _be- 
neath that shim- 
mering glory, a 
shadow that had 
struck against 
something—a 
boulder. He drew 
the shadow out, 
a broken thing 
f< ‘““OAK AND BRAMBLE SPRANG UP FROM THE EARTH.” —his en em y 7s 
child. 

On his bed of leaves in the cave the boy lay dying. As is so often 
the case in such injuries, there was, and would be, no pain. Quietly, 
deftly, the Jew tended him; naught that could soften the path to the 
grave should be omitted. He was dying—must die—this child. What 
was death, this painless death, that brought its own solace with it? 
Yet in the eyes of the man shone the foretaste of a vengeance that would 
be exquisite ! 

But the child must die first. Well, speedy death was certain. 
Meanwhile, he must get all in readiness. There might be little time 
afterwards. So one half-hour when the child did not need him he slipped 
away. Amongst such ruined buildings as had half-escaped the flames 
was one—a shed. In it was a medley of articles, old garments, tools, 
wood for firing; from.this he and the lad had yesterday selected what 
they needed for their cave home. Here, again, the old man searched. 
He chose what he would require later, and laid them for the time 
aside. 4 

“ T am glad you are here!” The boy’s fading eyes turned gratefully 
to his. “* You will comfort my father when he comes! Within three 
days he must be here. He will not expect, seeing those ruins, to find me 
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living. He will be consoled to know that I died in peace. He is so 
tender of me.” 

Mechanically the old man soothed the fevered brow. He gave 
water; he brought from the little store of food all that was daintiest. 
Yet all the time the fierce desire burned in his soul. Would the boy 
never die, that he might see it fulfilled? He gazed scrutinizingly at 
the pallid face ; he listened eagerly for the death-rattle of the child whom 
yet he nursed. A day or two, and from the western horizon would come 
Ivan Petrovitch with his soldiers. Would he appear too soon? Would 
he arrive before he, Israel Fals, had been able to put into execution his 
long-delayed but most exquisite vengeance? With sunken eyes fixed 
and bright he watched the fevered red of the western horizon that night ; 
but the sun sank, and the flats were still empty. But the morrow must 
bring him—the morrow, or, at latest, the day after. To-morrow—God 
of the Merciful forbid it !—he might come. Still the boy, though slowly 
sinking, lived on. 

Could he not hasten the end? Nerving himself, the old man rose. 
There was a stone outside, a heavy boulder; it would be easy to let it 
fall on the boy as he slept. He could turn away his head as it slipped 
and see nothing! Out into the sunshine the old man crept, and tugged 
at the stone till the swollen veins rose wormlike beneath his darkened 
skin. . . . It defied his strength. Again he touched his knife, a beautiful 
knife, sloping swiftly to a point. But he knew that in his hand it would 
be useless. With white head bowed, he wept bitter tears over his help- 
lessness. Fate had worked for him—and he could not lift a hand for 
himself. 

But into the cave stole the deepening morning light, bringing out 
purple tinges in the broken earth. To the pallid face of the child the 
light made its way, and, as it touched him, he gave a little shudder. 
With no other movement he had died. 

A moment Israel Fals peered down at the rigid face, felt the still 
heart, gazed closely at the half-shut eyes, till every doubt was at rest. 
A great sob of gratitude burst from him, and with arms upraised he 
thanked the God of his fathers. . . . Then, with quick steps he passed 
to the shed. 

Across the glimmering flats at that moment, twenty leagues distant 
yet, rode Ivan Petrovitch, his soldier comrades and followers behind him. 
Could there be any hope? None, none of life. Fear, exposure, even 
accident must have slain his delicate child by this time had he chanced 
to escape. Far worse terrors besieged the heart of the father. To 
what horrors might they have subjected him, those beast men so well 
skilled in racking nerve and probing the inmost home of anguish. Flame 
and steel—his child writhing in their grasp—the picture was ever in his 
mind. Would the next day sear it on his eyeballs for ever, or bring him 
a blessed relief ? 

He struck his spurs on his horse ; the ground rose higher beneath 
him; it sped swifter away. 

Into the open daylight from the cave stepped Israel Fals. In his 
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arms he bore the body of young Petrovitch. Down to a clump of oak- 
trees he took him, and, for the moment, laid the little body beneath one 
that had a heavy bough shooting across six feet above ground. It was 
but yesterday he had chosen it—the best for his purpose, so easily seen, 
too, by anyone coming up the western slope. Quickly he strode to the 
shed, and appeared presently with a heavy rope. In this rope he made 
a noose, and fastened it beneath the boy’s armpits. A minute later 
the corpse was suspended from the bough close to the tree. 

Again the man disappeared. When he returned he had in one hand 
a large nail—how he had searched for this nail yesterday when the boy 
lay sleeping. In his other hand he carried a mallet. Crossing one 
dead foot over the other, he pressed the point of the nail against the 
flesh just where the living nerve is most sensitive, and struck again 
and again till the limbs that softly swayed were riveted to the tree. 
There was yet another act to be done. From all around he gathered 
chips and twigs, collecting them beneath the tree. Then from the fire 
which he and the lad had maintained he lighted a twig torch and set the 
chips ina blaze. Thicker twigs he then brought, piling them on carefully, 
judiciously, till the flame mounting solidly upward blackened and burnt 
the passive feet, 
touched the hands 
also that swung 
in the yellow of 
the flame. For 
half-an-hour he 
watched, trim- 
ming the fire as 
he thought fit, 
then at last he 
permitted the 
flames to die out. 
His work was 
done. 

Half-an-hour 
later, Israel the 
Jew disappeared 
again into the 
wilderness, leav- 
ing the dead boy 
nailed to the tree, 
the __red-hearted 
ashes at his feet 
a witness to the 
death which 
history would 
record that he had 
died. 
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=,” HERE is character in a discarded serviette; per- 
sonality in a piece of crumbled bread. That 
which man touches bears minute traces of his 
presence, his thoughts and his passions, long after 
he has left it. 

Dinner was over, yet the twelve men and 
women still sat round the table. The room was 
in comparative darkness, as it was lighted only 
by four small lamps with scarlet shades, which stood one at each corner 
of the table. 

The appearance of the twelve was that of gentlefolk; the plate 
which glistened on the cloth before them suggested wealth, if not nobility ; 
in reality, they were beggars. A beggar may be a gentleman and re- 
main a beggar; birth does not mitigate poverty—on the contrary, it 
adds to it. Incongruity can go still further, for if the beggar can sign 
his name in one word, he is probably a slave. These were slaves. The 
slave-driver used no lash, no oaths; in fact, he seldom came, and then 
never raised his voice above a whisper. The whisper which comes 
across the silence of the grave is not easy to refuse. He was the son 
of an Austrian tramp; now, he controlled the actions of half the con- 
tinental peerage, and the destinies of more than half the European 
monarchs. 

A woman’s voice rose and fell in a slow love song. The accom- 
paniment was so subdued that it was only when the voice trembled 
on a long-held note that the variations of a master violinist could be 
heard. 

At the far end of the room stood the woman who was singing. She 
was dressed in purple. Whilst she sang, she leaned over the back of 
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a chair. It was evident that she held her audience in a spell, for the 
ashes of their cigarettes dropped unheeded on the cloth. In the corner 
of the room farthest from the light sat the boy who played ; his fingers. 
trembled on the strings, tears dropped from his eyes and dimmed his 
vision of the woman for whom he played. The age of that boy was 
twenty; that of the woman, twenty-two. The others ranged from 
twenty-three, a woman, to forty-one, a man. The one grey, the 
others dark. 

They all followed the song in silence. It was an Austrian song 
such as one only hears in Vienna; there was silence such as could only 
pervade that room, and it was sung as only that woman could sing it. 

The song died away and the violin followed it lingeringly and re- 
gretfully on one of those crying notes peculiar to the violin. The boy 
laid down his instrument and hid his tears between his hands. The 
silence was broken by a door being opened; the room was suddenly 
flooded with light and a man entered. He wore grey trousers, a velvet 
coat, and a flowing tie. The Jewishness of his nose foreshortened the 
half-cigar which he held between his teeth. 

“There is one hour more,” he said. 

He struck a match against the door-post as he went out. The 
door closed silently, and he was gone. He had come into these lives 
silently, as a mouse comes into a trap, though here the metaphor is 
reversed, and he moved with silence. Those who met Carl de Troyes 
remembered him, as he had been described by their friends, rather than 
as he was. A man who leaves such impressions is dangerous. The 
woman was the first to speak. 

She called to the boy in German. 

“ Ah,” she said, “ you are crying.” 

He came towards her; she put her arm round his shoulder. There 
was in her action that familiarity which belongs to the demi-mondaine 
or which arises from the sympathy of a common sorrow. It was with 
the latter instinct that she drew him to her knee. She filled a glass 
and raised it to his lips. 

“ Here,” she said, “ drink this.” Then she turned to the others 
who still sat round the table: 

“To-morrow, I shall cease to exist, as far as you are concerned. 
It is a poor compliment to spend the last evening in tears.” 

For the moment, the depression of the evening seemed to leave 
them; there was truth in what she said. The light above sparkled in 
the glasses. There was an hour more. An hour to eat, drink, dance 
and otherwise prepare for the possible extinction on the morrow. They 
raised their glasses and drank to her. She stood up and raised her hand 
to silence their cries of “ Speech.” 

“My friends,” she said, “I have nothing to say to you.” She 
filled up her glass and drained it; then filled it again, and, turning to 
the boy beside her, laid her hand upon his shoulder. 

“God grant that you may speedily forget me,” she said, looking 
into his eyes. Raising her glass, she drank slowly. The toast was not 
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pleasant to her; the look in her eyes belied the sincerity of her voice. 
Yet she meant what she said—as much as do those who are young and 
passionate, whose courage does not desert them when their emotions 
lead them face to face with the inevitable. 

With a colossal attempt at gaiety, which was hidden from all except 
the boy beside her, she turned to them: 

“Tt is true,” she said, “ that I am to be married to-morrow. Married 
to a man who is four times my age, a man who has one foot in the grave 
and the other so deep in the quagmire of iniquity that he cannot com- 
plete his natural journey.” 

Singing had given her control of her voice; perhaps it was only 
the sensitive ear of the musician beside her that noticed the suppression. 

“T wonder,” she continued, “ which of you will be chosen to kill 
him—my husband. It is evident that he will shortly die, or M. le 
Directeur ”—she pointed towards the door—“ would not compel me to 
marry him. Monsieur must be in need of money, and ‘ my lord’ has 
plenty. We are told that, for the Cause, these things are glorious.” 

Colour came to her cheeks, there was an intensity in her eyes. It 
is a strange disease, this patriotism. 

“Ts this cause the cause of our country, or.is it not ?”’ she con- 
tinued. “There are more noble ways to smaller ends than these. My 
friends, what we have sworn to do, we cannot avoid doing. I doubt 
the sincerity of Monsieur, yet nothing can come out of a broken oath.” 

They did not answer her in words ; there is a form of silence which 
gives consent. That is the parable of a woman, for death is the only 
silent acquiescence. These men knew that what this woman said was 
true, yet in that house it was not safe to express a thought unless, like 
this woman, one was leaving and departure always gives a certain degree 
of licence. ; 

“Come,” she said, “let us forget our trouble. I will dance with 
you all in turn. Pay no attention to me, Signora, if I monopolise the 
men to-night—I am half-married already.” 

She turned from a girl on her right to a man on the opposite side 
of the table. 

“Give me your arm,” she said; “the others will soon follow. 
Your Royal Highness will dance with me now as a Princess. To-morrow 
I shall be a lady. It is a descent in more ways than one, is it not ? ” 

The boy went back to his instrument and began to play for them. 
There are few musicians nowadays—now that music has advanced to 
the highest point in its history. The boy in the corner had the genius 
of music. There are many who can compose—a little knowledge, and 

ictures are soon made in sound. A bird is made to sing, a garden is 
filled with flowers ; the sound of a stream running through fields is easily 
suggested, yet it lacks genius. Michel Leforak had genius. The stream 
not only flowed, but the water rippled where it was held up by tiny pebbles 
on the shallow bottom. The note of the bird changed to fear when the 
wind swayed the branches of its tree. The flowers opened and closed, 
or glistened in the dew as when night is falling. The boy could have 
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played better, had he left dynamite alone. There had been the acci- 
dental pressure of a screw, the loosening of absorbent paper—the sodium 
had become damp, and the fulminate of mercury had done what it does 
do, so the boy had no joint to his little finger. 

The woman in the purple dress had danced five short dances, one 
with each of the men. She sat out the sixth in a corner of the room with 
the boy who played. She did not speak to him, for he was playing and 
the others danced. There was no need of words ; there are some voices 
which one could listen to forever without answering. It is difficult to 
judge such people as these two, the boy with 
the great future before him and the woman 
with a nation’s history behind. Together they 
might have done anything, but they would 
never come closer. There are some natures 
who suffer all their lives for the noble thoughts 
of youth. Through their love of their country, 
they had both been drawn under the same 
master. They had been mistaken in their 
choice, for there are some who are born torule, 
and, if they are ruled, the end can only be 
chaos. 

There is no human voice that can speak as 
a violin, for in the hands of a master it can 
take one away to some place where its wild 
words are understood; where time for the 
moment stands still and sounds come as if 
from a great distance and are in harmony with 
their surroundings. It is the incongruity of 
time and place which makes actions hard and 
full of sorrow ; it is strange when death is not 
the reward of old age or birth the outcome of 
love. 

The door opened again, and the same 
figure entered. 

“There is half-an-hour more,” he said. 

He had another cigar, or, rather, half of 
- one, between his teeth. ~-As he went out, he 
“THERE IS HALF-AN-HOUR struck another match against the door-post, 

er as he had done before. There was a bare 
patch where previous matches had been struck. It told its own tale. 
It was a tale of other parties—parties which had been larger and 
which one by one had grown smaller—dinners which no invited guest 
thought of refusing except the one for whom the dinner was given ; 
that guest was bidden and never came again. 

There were only twelve left now. When they had all gone, he would 
see about more—till then they were enough; there were but twelve 
monarchs reigning, and from those heads he would lift the crown. It 
is a comparatively easy thing to crown a king, and he who does it is 
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covered with glory and stands high in the land. To take off that crown 
is one of the hardest things on earth to do, and the man who does that 
is generally hanged, or lynched, and lies low in the carth in lime. Yet 
to this man, it was his life’s ambition, and, in his study, the file of black- 
edged newspapers testified to his success. 

No words passed after he had gone from the room; there was little 
to be heard save the clinking of glasses and the gurgle of wine as it eee 
down throats more parched than thirsty. The time which it takes to 
get drunk or to fall asleep depends greatly on the state of the nerves. 
It was not long before the clinking of glasses was replaced by the sound 
of people breathing; the breathing of eleven slaves who had fallen 
asleep. The twelfth was awake, and she was the woman in the purple 
dress. She toyed with her glass and watched the lights scintillating 
in the wine. She was thinking deeply, and the corners of her mouth 
tightened as she worked out her plans. As the clock struck, she turned 
quickly and kissed the boy beside her. She drew a cigarette case from 
his pocket, opened it, took a cigarette and closed the case. She smiled 
as she slipped it back into his pocket, for she noticed that her name 
was engraved upon the hollow side. 

As she lit her cigarette, a sound came from the direction of the door, 
and she assumed an attitude of drowsy indolence. The door opened, 
and the master entered. He was not very old—about sixty—but his 
face was distorted to great age. There was about it a look which divine 
mercy prevents most of us from ever seeing. There is about the face 
of a butcher the expression that his work is necessary for life; even 
about that of a murderer there is something grand in the abandonment 
of passion or the obsession of premeditated and insane cunning; about 
Carl de Troyes there was nothing of excusable brutality. On his face 
was written the desire for life, the lust for destruction. There was 
something almost gaunt in the impenetrability of a man whose intellect 
had acquired and applied such a terrible force to an end devoid of reason 
or of logic. Sympathy for the oppressed was unknown to him, save 
when he recognised it in others and acquired it to his own ends. The 
canopy of gold and purple, the splendours of a throne, hid for him the 
possibilities of a broken heart beneath a crown. The blows of an outlawed 
father as they had struggled over the Austrian plains had smarted 
through many a long night ; tears had dimmed his childish vision of the 
stars—he knew no God. In his desire to destroy, he never paused ; 
the colossal mind which handled the intricacies of diplomacy, anarchy, 
and finance, fitting them to his purpose as a child plays with cup and 
ball, never offered a suggestion to improve. That king followed king 
did not hinder him. He came in silence to where there was peace, and 
from the wild shrieks of chaos, his was the one silent departure. 

“The time is up,” he said. 

The woman did not answer him. He noticed that she was awake. 
He walked round the table and peered into each face; at her side, he 
spoke again. 

“I presume,” he said, resting his foot upon a chair, “it was your 
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desire to appear your best at your wedding which prevented you from 
doing likewise ?”” He made a comprehensive gesture towards the others 
seated round the table. The woman rose before she answered him. 
His proximity nauseated her. He suggested the dagger of Macbeth. 
There was clever uncertainty in her movement. 

“Yes,” she replied, ‘one can only be married once, and one’s 
appearance on the occasion seems to be the most lingering in the memory 
of one’s friends.” 

“A good many will remember,” he: answered. “I have seen to 
that. Everybody who is anybody—You must be very affectionate 
to this husband of yours. If it is necessary—if many people come with 
you—you must kiss him in the vestry.” 

She did not contradict him. People did not contradict Carl de 
Troyes. 

* You will leave an old dress behind you,” he continued. 

She raised her eyebrows interrogatively. .  -.. 

“* Ah,” he observed, “ you are stupid. Trevor, there, will kill him— 
the Englishman who pares his nails with.a dagger. They will think 
that it is the Warsaw people. I wish your mourning to be ready. I 
will see to it myself—there must be no hitch here. ,Women are apt 
to sacrifice sincerity to fashion.” 

“And men?” she asked. The question was peculiar from her. 
Had the light been stronger, he would not have answered her. 

“ By that, I suppose you mean me?” 

She nodded. “TI sacrifice nothing, except for the Cause—the one 
for the many, you know.” 

“I know,” she answered. ‘ But who shall determine the extent 
of the multitude ? ” 

“‘ The exigencies of the circumstances,” he answered. 

“For the sake of ten, one may die?” she asked. 

“‘ Are there ten just men in Sodom?” he parried. ‘If one man 
is harmful to a dozen, he should be removed,” he added carelessly. It 
is always carelessly that we sign our own death-warrant. After all, it 
is not a thing one would do deliberately. 

*‘T have had control of your future husband’s actions for about a 
week,” he said. ‘“ He has left you everything. I have also had him do 
enough in his Polish property for the police to attribute his end to that.” 

‘Must it be so soon?” she asked, relighting her cigarette. 

“‘ The Bazaar in Budapest is in April; we shall need the money.” 

“‘ Indeed ?” she replied. 

“T have had to remind you before,” he stated, “ that arrogance 
is death to matrimonial felicity. If you speak to your husband like 
that, he will hate you, and if he hates you, so shall I.” 

‘“‘T have learnt my lesson too well to make any mistake,” she said. 

“You had better remember it,” he answered. 

‘] inherited some of it from my parents,” she rejoined. 

“ You did not think that I knew anything about them,” she added, 
seeing his movement. 
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“No,” he replied. He was far too clever to lie at this crisis. He 
knew that she was watching him. ‘“ What do you know of them?” 
he continued lazily. 

There is an adage that a cat may look at a king, but it is always a 
toss-up which is the more observant. 

“My father was a Duke and my mother 

“A Duchess. Not necessarily consequent, but it was so,” he inter- 
posed. 

“They were devoted to one another,” she added, ignoring his 
remark. 

“The poetic essence of domestic happiness is in your blood— 
I almost envy your husband,” he sneered. 

“ They were happy until you arrived.” She paused, and looked 
him full in the face. ‘‘ Perhaps Monsieur does not know that even then 
he was not noted as a harbinger of happiness ? ” 

“Fame spreads through generations. Go on,” he said. 

“With you there came a man—a Russian Prince—who had few 
scruples and much wealth. He fell in love with my mother—at least, 
as such men love. Some of his money passed into your hands, and my 
father into the next world. You assured my mother that you had 
evidence to hangher. You 
lied.” There was no trace 
of emotion in her voice; 
merely the monotony of a 
person having drunk too 
much wine. Of all voices, 
it is the most hard to 
assume. 

‘It had the semblance 
of truth,” he answered. 

** Your lies always do,” 
she observed. “‘ You forced 
her to become a member of 
your Society; then it was 
easy to matry her to your 
Russian prince. Him you 
killed for his money. She 
threatened to expose you. 
It is in Heaven that you are 
truly, Monsieur. You lost 
your temper——” 

“ The first time in my 
life,” he calmly interposed. 

* You seized her by 
the throat and held her. 
Held her until she was 
dead. I have learnt my & = 
lesson well,” she added. “THEN HE LAY STILL.” 
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“Yes,” he answered. “ You, too, are going to marry a Russian. 
They say that history repeats itself.” 

“Up to a certain point, Monsieur,” she answered. She stood 
before him. ‘Then there comes a revolution. Monsieur, what you 
have done was for the Cause. Were there no Cause, or were the country 
no better for what you have done, our lives would have been wasted. 
You, Monsieur, would be a murderer! ” 

The monotony of her voice had gone. She stood before him, her 
long hands pressed across her chest. Without any warning, she stretched 
them out and grasped him by the throat. She forced him down to 
the chair. . 

“When you are dead, we shall carry out our work tor the welfare 
of the world. You are between us and justice. For the sake of twelve, 
one should be removed.” 

He struggled so fiercely that words were impossible. As he tried 
to wrench himself free, he seized the décolletage of her purple dress and 
tore it open. Then he lay still. . 

** God have mercy on your soul, Monsieur,” she said. As the colour 
faded from his cheeks, it rose to hers. Crossing the room, she tore down 
one of the curtains which hung across the shutters. Even then she 
was calm enough to tear off the dusty end before she wound it across 
her shoulders. She was neither angry nor afraid; she blushed that 
any should have seen the whiteness of her skin, even though it were his 
last lovk on earth. 

She went to the table and woke the sleepers. 

“He is dead,” she told them, as with uncertain steps they ap- 
proached the form upon the floor. There are two things which sober 
men instantly ; one is burning, the other Death. 

“We are free,” she told them; and words failed them to ack her 
how. 

“Under the room below,” she said, “ the river is swift and silent. 
It is a fitting grave for Carl de Troyes. There is a trap in the floor. 
He has sent others that way.” 

One by one, they realised that they were free, and over that corpse 
there was happiness such as is seldom known. For to be loosed, one must 
first have been bound; to be old, one must once have been young ; 
to know happiness, one must first have known sorrow. Such is the 
assortment of sinners. 
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“FIRST FIDDLE ” 
By M. R. Larminie 


ELITA turned with wet eyes and heaving breast. 
“* Oh, too beautiful—too beautiful ! ”? she murmured. 

Latimer smiled faintly, speech for the moment 
impossible. Then: “ Let’s get out of this,” he 
said, impatiently. ‘I can’t stand—what is it ?— 
—Edward German, after that.” 

Outside he said, ““ We must walk—walk and 

dle -/ think—remember. ... Ye Gods! but that was 
music!” Presently he added, “ Think what that must be to me to-day 
of all days—my first taste of music for five.years—and you , . .” 

Her hand brushed his. ‘“ Dear Keith...” But her eyes were 
absent, troubled. 

His mind, a riot of echoing sound, caught the note of effort in her 
voice. ‘ What is it, sweetheart? What are you thinking of?” 

She sighed, shivered, turning her head away. 

“Well?” 

“1 was thinking . . . of Max,” she said. 

“Oh,” Keith’s jaw grew very square, his eyes hard. ‘ Why ?— 
if one may ask.” 


“The music, I think. . . . That Introduction to Act 3. It used to | ; 


break his heart, he said.” 

Keith kept silence. If one has nothing pleasant to say it is better 
to say nothing at all. And his thoughts were not pleasant. 

Nor was his face, as Melita glanced momentarily at him. Sighing, 
she said gently, “ You’re not fair to him, Keith.” 

“ Fair! Good Lord, what do you suppose I’m made of? Re- 
member I love you!” 

“No excuse,” she said, “ for too much hardness.” 

‘© T’m not over-hard, Melita. But of all the scoundrels 

“ Keith, Keith!” 

“J beg your pardon. But he’s not your husband now.” 

“He was my husband. And still I—I-——” 

He stopped, pulling her sharply to a standstill. ‘‘ What—what ? ” 
he demanded furiously. “ Melita, are you going to tell me you care still ?’” 

“You're hurting my arm, Keith. Yes, in a sense I do care. You 
can’t understand how one feels——” 

“No, I’m damned if I can!” he agreed, his face white. ‘“ I thought 
you cared for me.” 

“ Remember, dear,” she said, patiently, “ what I told you when I 
promised to marry you.” 

He scowled at the pavement. He had purposely banished her 
words from his mind. 
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“You do remember ? ” 

“Of course. But you said ‘in time’ . 

“In time, yes. But that’s only a week ago. And even in time, 
as I warned you—I don’t know. . . . Never—never can I get back 
again to the state of mind—of heart and soul—that he taught me.” 

Latimer swore gently. “Then why are you marrying me?” 

‘“‘ Please remember again that I only promised after a lot of per- 
suasion. You know I was reluctant because of my feeling for Max. 
Bad as he is—bad in every way, and to me . . . he was once—to me— 
best and dearest in the world. And though life with him wasn’t possible, 
I can’t—can’t put him right out of my heart. I’ve told you all this 
before, dear Keith. I thought you understood and were prepared not 
to mind.” 

So he had cheated himself into thinking. Yet, brought up against 
reality his resolution failed. ‘ I’m sorry, Melita,” he said, dully, staring 
straight ahead. “I thought I could stand it, but I can’t. The very 
first time it’s brought home to me it turns me sick with rage and pain. 
I can’t stand it.” 

Sheer astonishment held Melita silent for a moment. Then: “ Do 
you mean,” she asked, rather breathlessly, “ that you would rather 
not marry me?” 

“ Precisely that,” said Keith, his face very white and stiff. “I’m 
not quite suited to the part.” 

Melita looked. up at him very blankly, and presently he glanced 
down. “I suppose I’m being a cad and a brute,” he said, miserably, 
“but I think I’m right.” 

‘Oh, yes,” she agreed, “no doubt you’re right.” 

They walked on silently, uncomfortably, a long way. Near the 
Marble Arch Latimer said politely, “ Shall I see you home ? ” 

“Please don’t trouble. I think I'll take a cab.” She hailed a 
hansom. ‘ Good-bye. I’m glad you enjoyed the music.” 

As he helped her in, she said: “ That ends our engagement, then. 
You don’t wish it to go on?” 

“No.” His rigid face told her nothing. “ You must say and think 
what you like of me. . . . But I can’t play second fiddle. I thought 
I could. And I beg your pardon very sincerely.” 

“‘ Good-bye,” she interrupted, sharply. ‘ Please tell the man the 
address.” 

He did so, bowed, and turned away. 

Melita Waring, in a corner of her cab, held her muff before a white, 
miserable face. ‘“ Unhappy me—unhappy me! What have I done? 
What has he done? I wish I were dead!” 

Keith Latimer, hurrying blindly across the Park, was whispeiing 
over and over again: “ Melita, Melita—little darling!” 


” 
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* * * * * * * 


Melita Waring, eight months later, met a girl friend at the Academy, 
a friend she had not seen for a long time. Questions as to whereabouts, 
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doings, and so forth elicited the information—with a happy blush— 
that Miss Molly Seaborne was engaged to be married. 

Melita, pleased and interested, must be told his name. 

“QOh-h! Captain Latimer? Really! Yes, I know him—used to 
know him. Oh, Molly, I must fly—I’d no idea it was so late. Good-bye, 
dear. Very best congratulations and good luck!” 

Fly, indeed. To the shelter again of a cab—a four-wheeler this 
time—something to hide in—to hide her shame and pain—her white, 
frightened cheeks and trembling lips. Keith Latimer—eight months ! 
Eight months of misery—of slow growing understanding—recognition. 
And all the time, as Max grew faint and Keith grew large in her heart, 
all-conquering, devastating—Keith was getting engaged to someone else. 
First fiddle! To little Molly Seaborne, child of twenty, sweet-faced, 
good little fool ! 

Melita cried aloud in her hurt pride—her bruised heart choking her, 
eyes filling; and at the moment there was a jar and crash, the cab 
swayed sideways, and the shaft of a hansom crashed through the window. 

A few minutes later she was saying dazedly to a policeman: “I 
know this gentleman. Is he hurt? Not dead—not dead?” 

Reassured by the sight of Keith Latimer being set on his feet, 
frowning and very angry, she took a step forward. ‘“‘ Call another cab, 
please. Captain Latimer!” 

“Good heavens—you! Was it vour cab? No, I’m all right. 
Only a knock on the head.” 

“ Please get into this cab,” said Melita, authoritatively. “ I'll 
drive home with you. Please!” 

He followed her obediently, the gaping crowd melted, and the 
cab drove on. 

“1 thought you were badly hurt,” said she, nervously, and laughed 
a little. “ But I believe you were really furiously angry!” 

His head aching fiercely, he blinked at her, wrinkling his forehead. 
“Nothing but the fact of its being your cab prevented my telling the 
fool of a driver what I thought! It was entirely his fault. But I 
wish you wouldn’t put yourself out on my account.” 

“Not atall. Funnily enough, I was thinking of you at the moment.” 

“Were you?” His eyes narrowed, peering at her. 

** Yes.” She forced a pleasant smile. ‘I’ve just heard the news. 
I met Molly Seaborne at the Academy.” 

“Oh, I see. I think she’s rather a lucky little person,” he smiled. 

“Oh, very! I congratulated her warmly,” said Melita bravely. 

He leant back in his corner and relapsed into silence. 

Melita, glancing stealthily at him, saw that his eyes were closed. 
“Is your head awfully bad?” 

“Qh, no, thanks.” He jerked his eyes open and sat up. “I’m 
all right.” 

Presently Melita said, half-impatiently : “ You don’t ask me to 
congratulate you—on being first fiddle ! ” 

“ First fiddle! ”’ he echoed, staring at her. 
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“Well, aren’t you? Or even at twenty is there a whole orchestra 

“What are you talking about ?” said Latimer. 

Melita suddenly felt very foolish and unhappy and snubbed. But 
she laughed lightly. ‘‘ Molly Seaborne,” said she. ‘I gathered that 
she was fairly happy!” 

“I hope she is,” he said. ‘ She’s a dear little girl. . . . But what’s 
this about fiddles ? ” 

“Don’t you remember,” said she desperately, “telling me you 
wouldn’t be second fiddle ? ” 

“ Perfectly.” His tone became icy. 

Mclita leant forward mechanically and drew up a window, the 
coldness of his tone acting on her physically. ‘“* Well, now you’re first.” 

“ec Am I Bes: 

“Why are you being so ridiculous? Aren’t you awfully happy ? ” 

“ Not awfully, thanks,” he said, in a low voice. 

Unaccountably she was suddenly extraordinarily glad. “Oh, but 
poor Molly!” she cried, reproachfully. 

Latimer leant forward abruptly. ‘“ Melita, are you thinking I am 
engaged to Molly Seaborne ? ” 

She stared at him blankly. “ But of course.” 

“ But ’m not. That’s my younger brother. I’ve got my majority, 
you know. Is that it? Did she say Captain Latimer ? ” 

“Yes,” murmured Melita, her brain whirling. 

He leant back in his corner. ‘ Well, I’m no one’s fiddle,” he said, 
listlessly. 

“Oh, Keith!” sobbed Melita. 

In a moment her hands were in his. “Sweetheart what does this 
mean? Why these tears? Tell me, darling!” 

“ Keith, still— ? ” 

“‘ Always, my dear. Have you ever doubted? I’ve been eating 
my heart out. . . . But tell me, Melita—why are you crying ?” 

“Dear Keith—dear Keith—I want you—only you. . . . Will you 
come back? Max is out of sight—buried.” 

“So that’s it.” He took her into his arms. ‘ My poor little 
woman—with your talk of fiddles. .. . Am I first at last ?” 

And suddenly they both laughed—she through her tears, he with 
his lips on her hair. 


“ Dear first fiddle!” sighed Melita. 
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A QUESTION OF 


TIIPLOMACY 


Illustrated by Pickering Walker 


=) SCORCHING day had been followed by an airless 
stifling night. All London flocked into the open. 

The Espana Exhibition at Duke’s Court, like 
a magnet, had drawn thousands from the feverish 
heart of the city to jostle and elbow each other 
= in search of amusement. Parliament was still 

2 sitting, and many well-known faces could be 
i z. seen among the mass of steaming humanity which 
poured through the grounds. 

It was close on eleven o’clock, and the crowd, like a spent wave, 
ebbed slowly through the gates towards the waiting city which sucked 
them homeward. 

Almost at the end of the motley procession, and apart from it, 
walked the Prime Minister. 

Lost in a train of thought, he seemed oblivious to his surroundings 
as he paced rhythmically along with hands clasped behind his back 
and eyes fixed upon the ground. Suddenly a voice cut the night air, 
breaking into his reverie. 

He paused, looking curiously up at a skeleton structure, which, 
like some prehistoric monster, reared its girders and interlacing cables 
high above the roofs of London. 

*“* See the ’ole of Lunnon by night! Lorst ascent of the wonderful 
Spirochute! Lorst ascent!” repeated the voice, whose owner was 
quick to recognise Lord Danesbury. 

The Prime Minister stood still, deliberating. Then he consulted 
his watch, while the face of the ticket-seller wore the look of hypnotic 
invitation peculiar to his kind. Suddenly Lord Danesbury reached a 
decision. Stepping briskly forward, he bought a ticket and entered 


the waiting car. He was the only passenger. : 
As he seated himself comfortably in a corner, there came the sharp 
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whirr of an electric bell; then a regular throbbing movement as the 
Spirochute began its flight into the starry night. Up, up it soared 
like some ately bird seeking its nest on the heights. 

The Prime Minister lit a cigar. The motion 
was soothing, the escape from the spent air of the 
. grounds a welcome relief. He drew a breath of 
satisfaction as he gave himself up once more to 
the thoughts which seethed through his restless 
brain. 

The electric light fell full on his face, reveal- 
ing its severe and intellectual lines. Past middle 
age, he still bore the alert look of a man who, 
conscious of his own powers, faces his responsibili- 
ties without fear. In spite of the severity of his 
expression, his intimate friends declared him to be 
ensely human, whilst his opponents went further, hinting that he 
still preserved that fondness for the fair sex which had characterised 
his Embassy days. But they did him an injustice. 

Since his brilliant marriage nine years before, and his more recent 
promotion to his country’s honours, Lord Danesbury had walked un- 
swervingly the path of rectitude. Regarding himself as a public servant, 
he had renounced entirely the lighter pleasures of his early life, devoting 
his every energy to the exacting obligations of his calling. 

Just now he was absorbed in a question of foreign policy, involving 
serious and far-reaching results. He was planning a coup which, whilst 
throwing the European powers into a temporary ferment, would even- 
tually increase the prestige of England. If he succeeded his name 
would be written large in the annals of history. 

If he succeeded! His face settled into hard lines and his eyes 
narrowed at the thought. 

The car mounted higher and higher; he forgot his surroundings, 
and, half-closing his lids, allowed the twinkling city lights to outline an 
imaginary map of Europe. Everything was still, save for the slow, 
regular throb of the distant engines, and the singing of the breeze among 
the girders. A feeling of isolation stole over him; a sense of power 
grew within him. He seemed to hold England in his grasp; plans for 
her increasing greatness broadened out and took definite ‘shape. In 
this vibrant air, difficult projects became easy; he felt he had but to 
stretch out his hand and move the pawns. 

Still the car rose, passing on its upward course others making the 
descent. At last, with a sidling motion, it turned the angle at the top 
and settled on the downward track. 

It was very chilly. Lord Danesbury turned up the collar of his 
coat and shivered; the abrupt change had roused him unpleasantly 
from his dreams of greatness, 

Suddenly, a sharp, cracking sound—a rending of chains—then 
silence ! 

All movement ceased and the electric light went out, 


‘““THE PRIME MINISTER STOOD STILL, DELIBERATING.” 


The Prime Minister jumped to his feet and peered into the darkness. 
Far below he could see rapidly moving lights, evidently lanterns. A 
faint confused murmur rose from the earth like the sound of distant 
surf breaking upon a rocky shore. 

Something had happened! What if the whole structure should 
topple over ? 

The seconds seemed like hours. His dreams of power were suc- 
ceeded by a feeling of absolute helplessness. 
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Suddenly a shrill whistle at his elbow rasped his nerves like a saw. 
With shaking fingers he struck a match and glanced around his narrow 
quarters. The whistle was repeated. Then he saw that the sound 
came from a speaking tube in the corner. He 
clutched this link with the solid earth, while he called : 

“Who is it?” 

“Ts this Lord Danesbury ? ” demanded an excited 
voice. 

“Yes, yes. What has happened?” 

A murmur as of two people engaged in altercation 
rose from below. He listened anxiously. 

“My lord,” the voice continued, “‘ we regret ex- 
ceedingly. The main driving shaft has broken in two places. It cannot 
be mended under five hours. I am the chief engineer.” 

“Is there any danger?” 

““None whatever, my lord. The engines have simply stopped 
working; there is not the least cause for alarm. Unfortunately, we 
cannot release passengers. We must beg your lordship’s patience. 
Can we send any messages ? ” 

Lord Danesbury reflected. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘‘ Send word to Lady Danesbury at Downing 
Street ; say that I cannot be home to-night. Emphasise the fact that 
there is no danger.” 

“It shall be done at once, my lord. We are most concerned that 
this should have happened. The workmen are already on their way ; 
they will start fitting a new shaft at once. We hope to release your 
lordship by four o’clock. If your lordship should be cold there is a 
rug in the locker under the seat. Is there anything further we can do?” 

*“Not at present. Inform me if there is any change.” 

“Very good, my lord.” The voice ceased. 

The Prime Minister realised that he could no longer with dignity 
maintain a conversation with an underling; yet it was with regret that 
he cut off communication with the world below. Dropping the speaking- 
tube, he sank back on the seat and began to collect his thoughts. 

On the whole he was satisfied with himself; he was taking the 
vexatious delay in a spirit of resignation. He did not allow his mind 
to dwell on the fact that, having been confronted with the possibility 
of sudden death, it was comparatively easy to bear extreme inconvenience. 

Such thoughts were not for a great man like the Prime Minister, 
who was not interested in facts, but only in his relation to them. Already 
his methodical brain was reviewing the details of the coming day. 

Putting things at their worst, and allowing for the slowness of the 
British workman, the damage ought to be repaired by six o’clock. His 
day did not begin until seven. 

The intense stillness after the ceaseless roar of the London streets 
was almost uncanny. It was certainly lonely up here in the dark, and 
he thought longingly of his “ night-cap ” and his comfortable bed. But 
he was not a man to waste energy in vain repinings. Realising that 


" OPPOSITE TO HIM SAT A WOMAN.” 


escape was impossible, he began his simple preparations for the 
night. 

: Lighting a match he opened the locker. A neatly-folded rug and 
a piece of candle were all it contained. He placed the candle on the 
window ledge, wrapped the rug about him, and, disposing his limbs as 
comfortably as the cramped space would allow, closed his eyes in a 
determined effort to sleep. 

Soon he fell into a doze and dreamt that his great political enter- 
prise had been crowned with success, and that he had lived to receive 
the homage of a grateful nation. 

How long he slept he could not tell, but suddenly he was awakened 
by a vague sense of uneasiness. He opened his eyes and looked about 
him. 

The candle which he had placed unlit upon the window-ledge was 
burning with a steady flame. 

Opposite to him sat a woman. 

Slight, with dark hair in which sparkled a diamond comb, she 
leaned carelessly back in her corner, enveloped in an elaborate evening 
wrap, her delicate profile silhouetted against the woodwork of the car. 
He gazed at her in speechless consternation. 

“Good evening, Lord Danesbury,” she said, with an air of casual 
self-possession. 

The Prime Minister gasped; for once his ready tongue was tied. 
The situation evidently amused his unknown companion immensely. 

“Well, you needn’t look so alarmed; I’m not a ghost,” she con- 
tinued smiling. 

“Extraordinary!” he stammered. “ How on earth did you get 


here?” 
fe} 
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“The Spirochute brought me. How else?” 

“ But this car? It was empty when I went to sleep.” 
Unconsciously Lord Danesbury peered about, as though he expected 
to find smiling occupants seated in the other corners. 
But she was his only guest. 

“Well, you don’t suppose I crawled from under 
the seat ?”” she enquired. 

‘1 don’t know what to suppose,” he answered, still 
mystified. 

She pushed back her hair, revealing as she did so a 
small triangular scar on her left temple. 

“Heavens! Constantia!” he exclaimed. 

‘* Of course,” she assented. ‘ What a bad memory 
you have for faces. I remembered you at once.” 

He looked thoroughly alarmed and fitted himself closely into his 
corner. 

* But I suppose I must make allowances,” she continued. “ You 
are only just awake. Do you know,” she said seriously, ‘‘ you sleep 
with your mouth open. A bad habit, and so unbecoming.” 

The Prime Minister ignored her last remark, and assumed his most 
distant manner. 

“‘T thought,” he observed, severely, “ that you were in Austria.” 

“No; the Archduke got tired of me, or I of him. Really, I forget 
which, it is so long ago. We parted the best of friends. He gave me 
this.” She thrust her fingers into the lining of her coat, and drew out 
a small gold cigarette case. ‘‘ His monogram in diamonds! Rather 
sweet of him, wasn’t it? ” 

Lord Danesbury looked nonplussed. He was thinking of a season 
at Homburg not many years back. The infatuation of a certain membe1 
of the Austrian Royal house for Mrs. Cortelyou had on that occasion 
been the sole topic of conversation. 

He glanced at her critically. She certainly was a very handsome 
woman, and did not look a day over thirty. As a matter of fact, he 
knew her to be forty-five. 

“ [’m afraid you’re going to be dull,” she murmured, extracting a 
cigarette from the case. “I recognise the symptoms. Do light a cigar 
if it will cheer you. I am going to break my rule against smoking in 
public. The circumstances are exceptional, aren’t they ?” 

The Prime Minister frowned. _ He did not approve of women smoking, 
but, nevertheless, struck a match and handed it to her. 

** Not so gallant as you used to be, Binnie,” she said, emphasising 
the last word. 

He winced at the familiar nickname. 

“T am still at a loss to know how you came here.” 

She blew a little cloud of smoke at him and laughed. 

“Ah, that was really very easy—very simple indeed. A most 
fortunate inspiration. Instead of being shut up for hours like a criminal 
in a lonely cell, I can pass the time in improving company.” 
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“That hardly answers my question,” he interposed abruptly. 

Mrs. Cortelyou shrugged her shoulders. 

** What if I prefer not to tell you,” she said. “ After all, this is a 
public conveyance—I suppose they call it a conveyance. I have really 
every right to a seat.” 

Her companion 
looked gloomy. The 
situation was growing un- 
pleasantly complicated. 

“* T see these cars are 
built for six people. We 
are fortunate in having 
one to ourselves.” She 
smiled encouragingly. 
“In the old days we 
would have preferred—” 

“‘T had no idea you 
were in London,” the 
Prime Minister inter- 
rupted brusquely. 

“No? One always 
drifts towards London 
sooner or later. But it 
is evident that you are 
not particularly inter- 
ested in me. Base in- 
gratitude! I am a de- 
voted admirer of yours 
—-politically speaking, of course. I read your speeches every morning.” 

*‘T recollect you used to pretend to an interest in politics at Aix,” 
he said, with an acid smile. 

** Ah, you remember!” she exclaimed. ‘ Aix? Aix? Oh, yes; 
that was the occasion on which I argued the Arbitration question with 
you. By the bye, that was very irregular of you. Almost a breach 
of confidence, wasn’t it? What days, Binnie! Do you remember?” 
She stretched her arms above her head, her sleeves falling back, re- 
vealing her round white wrists. 

The Prime Minister frowned. He was quite aware that his discussion 
of the Arbitration question with Mrs. Cortelyou had been indiscreet, to 
say the least of it. It had occasioned him many uneasy moments ; 
but Mrs. Cortelyou, it was said, could always discuss anything she 
wanted with anybody she pleased. 

“T should hardly call it a breach of confidence,” he replied. “A 
very decided error in judgment would be a better way of putting it. 
A man in my present position is bound to look back with a certain amount 
of disfavour on his early excursions into the"range of practical politics.” 

Mrs. Cortelyou made a face. 

“What big words you use, Danesbury. They bore me. But I 
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suppose you really are a rather useful member of society now, aren’t 
you?” 

She dropped the end of her cigarette on the floor and put her foot 
upon it—a small foot in a dainty slipper. 

“* You used to say I had a pretty foot, Binnie.” 

The Prime Minister looked annoyed. 

“ Don’t yqu think that under the circumstances—I mean 

She grasped his meaning instantly. 

‘Oh, certainly. My dear Lord Danesbury, I am in constant danger 
of forgetting that you are now Prime Minister of England. It is a habit 
of mine to take up the threads of a friendship where they were broken 
off. However, to please you, I will be strictly deferential and business- 
like.” She laid peculiar emphasis on the last word. 

Lord Danesbury looked up. 

“‘ As you please,” he said, coldly; “ but I fail to see the business 
side of the situation.” 

“Of course you do,” she murmured thoughttully; “ but I hope 
to make it clear to you.” 

He regarded her with curiosity. 

“How the devil did you get here, Constantia ? ” 

Mrs. Cortelyou sat up, drawing her coat carefully round her shoulders, 
before answering. 

“That is the second time you have asked the same question. I 
walked in.” | a 

“‘ Of course,” he acquiesced; “ but from where? I was under the 
impression that we were some hundreds of feet above the ground.” 

“Perhaps I had better explain,” she said, with an air of great 
seriousness. ‘I entrusted my valuable person to this stupid machine 
in the hope of getting a breath of fresh air. I suppose that is what 
you came for?” 

He nodded impatiently. 

**T was looking out of the window, and, to my surprise, caught 
sight of you plunged in gloomy thought in a car that was just passing. 
At that moment the thing broke down. Strange how one runs against 
people.” 

“You mean that you climbed from one car to the other ? ” 

“It really made me quite unhappy to think of you enduring solitary 
confinement only a few feet above my head. A small iron ladder sug- 
gested an act of heroism. Will you recommend me for a medal ?” 

He regarded her with grudging admiration. 

“You are a most extraordinary person,” he muttered. 

‘So everyone tells me. I am constantly surprising myself. But, 
seriously, it was quite exciting. Pitch dark—part of the way across a 
narrow girder! It was lucky I could not see below.” 

The Prime Minister did not vouchsafe comment, although his 
vanity was certainly touched. What could be her motive in running 
such a risk? Was her heart still faithful after all these years? It 
was evident that the situation called for extreme discretion. 
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“It will be possible, I trust,” he said, with dignity, “‘ to make the 
return journey with equal facility ?” 

“Not unlikely,” she replied. ‘When you have ceased to amuse 
” 

“‘T hope for your sake as well as mine that you will go at once.” 
He uttered the words in a tone which barely concealed his anxiety. 
Was he afraid of himself? She veiled a smile. She was beginning 
to enjoy herself. 

““My dear Danesbury,” she exclaimed reproachfully, ‘I am sur- 
prised! To think that you of all peoplek——. Surely I could not spend 
my time with anyone whose presence would be less likely to cause com- 
ment. I am naturally thinking of my reputation.” 

“You misjudge me,” he said hastily, as though trying to remedy 
a stupid mistake. ‘One cannot be too careful in London. The most 
trivial actions are liable to misconstruction.” 

“Oh, pray don’t apologise,” she answered. “I think I know 
London pretty well. I rarely act on impulse. You surely don’t suppose 
that I took the trouble to rescue you from boredom without first con- 
sidering—er—possibilities.”” 

“The mistake lay in your coming at all,” he said. “I am no 
longer thirty-four, and, well—we are certainly not at Aix.” 

She looked at him with scarcely concealed pity. 

**T am glad to see that your memory is not utterly gone,” she said. 
** But do give me credit for some intelligence. Now listen to me.” 

Lord Danesbury glanced at her uneasily. 

‘* We shall not be able to move for at least an hour—it may be two. 
There is, therefore, no need to make a decision hurriedly.” 

He altered his expression into one of virtuous alarm. 

‘* Now don’t be absurd. Your face is like a kaleidoscope. I merely 
want to have a few minutes serious conversation with you.” She paused 
and fixed him with her eyes. “I am quite prepared to admit that I 
had an object in coming here. Of course, I am delighted to see you 
at any time, but on this occasion particularly so.” 

“If it is anything to do with Aix,” he interposed, “I must abso- 
lutely——” 

She interrupted him with an impatient gesture. 

“IT have forgotten Aix—for the time being,” she said. “This is 
something quite different. I merely want to ask a favour.” 

Lord Danesbury sighed and fixed his eyes on a distant planet. 
Mrs. Cortelyou’s favours were world-renowned. 

“You, or rather your Government—it is the same thing—are con- 
templating an important change of policy.” She hesitated. ‘I believe 
I am right?” 

The Prime Minister looked relieved. 

“T think that supposition is already common property,” he said. 

Mrs. Cortelyou smiled sweetly. 

“Remember,” he continued, warningly, “I absolutely refuse to 
discuss political issues, even with you.” 


me. 
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“Even with me?” she queried. “That is very disappointing. 
As a matter of fact, I came here for the special purpose of asking you 
to explain the situation. It is so much better to obtain one’s information 
first hand.” 

“ Really!” he replied. “I gave you credit 
for more savoir faire I should have said that a 
clever woman like yourself would have seen the 
impossibility of such an idea.” 

Mrs. Cortelyou tapped her foot on the floor. 

“* My dear Lord Danesbury,” she said, “I hate 
making a confidant of anyone. However, I suppose 
I must make an exception of you. I happen to 
be rather hard up——” 

“‘ As usual,” he interposed cynically. 

“Of course,” she agreed. ‘“ Living is so expensive nowadays.” 
Then, leaning towards him confidentially, she added: ‘‘ What I really 
want is for you to tell me exactly what is going to happen in the Calaman 
Islands.” 

The Prime Minister locked his jaws in horror. 

“The key to the whole situation!” he exclaimed. ‘I would not 
tell you for the wealth of the whoie group.” 

She smiled a little wearily. ‘I knew you would say that; it was 
a mere formality on my part to ask you.” 

The evidently dangerous mission of this woman, and her supreme 
audacity, were beginning to reveal themselves. He no ionger regarded 
her as a woman trying to revive an old flirtation, but as the emissary 
of a hostile power, a female spy of the worst description. It was not the 
first time in his life that he had been confronted in this manner. Well 
dressed and, to all appearance, charming Society women had been known 
to wring from unsuspecting lips the most vital State secrets. 

“I ought perhaps to have told you,” she explained, “ that it is 
merely to benefit a little financial scheme of mine that I want this in- 
formation. I should not dream of passing it on.” 

“It does not matter what the purpose,” he responded firmly. 
“Nothing will induce me to disclose my country’s affairs to—to a 
stranger.” His lips formed into a narrow line as he closed them after 
the last word. 

“How provoking of you,” she said. “And I really wanted to 
know. I shall be obliged now to suggest the alternative.” 

“ Indeed,” he remarked, coldly. 

Mrs. Cortelyou looked down at her hands and twisted her rings. 

“‘ Yes, and it is so much easier now that you have grown so proper.” 
She giggled softly. 

“I don’t understand.” 

She raised her eyes and looked at him. Then pursing her lips 
like a naughty child and indicating the car with a sweep of her hand, 
said cheerfully : 

‘Well: here we are!” 
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Lord Danesbury glanced mechanically around the twelve foot by 
six}compartment, in which they were sitting, as though he expected 
to find something. Then the true meaning of her words struck him with 
the force of a blow. The perspiration started to his forehead ; a sudden 
dryness in his throat made him choke. He saw it now. Her reason 
for entering the car; her boldness in making a perilous passage, which 
would have tried the nerves of many men. Her quick brain had evolved 
an immediate possibility of obtaining information she would no doubt 
have given thousands to possess. She knew how jealously he guarded 
his reputation ; how careful he was to avoid anything which could be 
misconstrued. Fate had favoured her. He was on the horns of a 
dilemma. He struggled to give utterance to his feelings. 

“You mean ?” he gasped. 

‘Oh, please! Don’t be crude,” she interrupted. ‘‘ We are neither 
of us children; there is no need to go into details. Others will do 
that for us.” She preserved her sang froid marvellously, leisurely press- 
ing the diamond comb into her hair as she spoke. 

“Well,” he demanded, ‘‘ even if we are here?” 

She twisted her rings absently. ‘I intend to remain; that is all,” 
she said. 

Lord Danesbury groaned. In imagination he pictured the two 
courses which lay before him. Either he must break faith with his 
country and reveal facts which, if disclosed at the present juncture 
might easily give rise to a European war ; or his career must be wrecked 
just when success and honour lay within his grasp. The thought came 
to him that he would call down the speaking-tube and explain to the 
officials that the woman had clambered into his car. Then he realised 
the utter absurdity of such a step. For one thing, it would be an extra- 
ordinary thing for a man to do; for another, it would make his case 
look absolutely hopeless. Mrs. Cortelyou was a Society woman, well- 
known in London ; hundreds of people were aware that he had met her 
at Aix. No, it would never do. 

Then he pictured a scene which filled him with horror. The car 
slowly descending ; a mob of eager, excited people crowding round to 
witness his release; lynx-eyed reporters whom nothing escaped; and, 
finally, the look of amazement on every face as he and 
Mrs. Cortelyou stepped out—together! He closed his eyes 
as though to shut out the vision. 

“Well, have you decided?” she queried. ‘“ Don’t gm 
look so utterly despondent. You remind me of the wicked __gj/) 
husband in a French farce.” ? W 

The Prime Minister muttered something under his 
breath. 

“You have only to give me the information and I 
shall leave you in peace at once,” she continued pleasantly. 
“T suppose I can get back again. At least, I am pre- 
pared to try.” 

Just then Lord Danesbury was thinking of his wife. She was a 
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stiff, austere woman, a very paragon of virtue, of whom he was secretly 
in awe. The thought of her paralysed his tongue. : 

“You must really make haste,” she exclaimed briskly. “It will 
soon be daylight, and I certainly cannot undertake an acrobatic feat 
before an audience.” 

The Prime Minister wrestled with his feelings for a moment, then 
with the air of a dying patriot said, quite simply : 

* You must stay.” 

Mrs. Cortelyou displayed unmistakable signs of disappointment. 

“‘ Have you—have you considered what that means ? ” she said. 

“Have you?” he replied, in a tone which clearly indicated what 
he thought of her. 

She looked at him scornfully. 

“You are a fool, Danesbury.” 

The Prime Minister did not contradict her. He began to think he 
was. : ; 
“You have really decided ?” she enquired. 

He made no reply. 

“Very well, so be it,” she said, shortly. “I prefer not to talk. I 
have a busy day before me, and I shall be ill if I don’t close my eyes for 
a few moments.” 

She leant back in her corner and drew her wrap closely about her. 

For some minutes the Prime Minister gazed at her regular features. 
She was a wonderful woman. Already she had dropped asleep. He 
wondered how it would feel to strangle her. She certainly deserved it. 

Then his brain turned inward and he thought of his future. Hence- 
forward he would be a marked man. Everyone in England would know 
of his disgraceful conduct. He wondered how quickly he could accom- 
plish the formalities of resigning his office. He would certainly be obliged 
to leave the country. 

And his wife! What of her? What an ignominious ending to a 
brilliant career. What a terrible 

A grinding, throbbing movement arrested the flow of his thoughts. 
He felt a sudden jolt, followed by a sinking sensation. The Spirochute 
was descending. In a few moments hundreds would be starin ! 

Slowly he opened his eyes. 

Broad daylight flooded the car. His limbs were numb; a terrible 
pain racked the back of his neck. Rising painfully to his feet, he passed 
his hand across his eyes. 

The car was empty. 

Only a pair of gloves which he had thrown down the night before 
lay in the corner where Mts. Cortelyou had sat. 
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A NEW CANOE 
TRIP 


DOWN THE KOOTENAY AND 
COLUMBIA RIVERS IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


By C. F. Lane 


in” HERE are so many beautiful canoe trips in Canada, 
aS that to say one is better than another immediately 
oa calls forth a storm of indignant protest from the 
champions of other rivers. However, it is safe 
to say that for grandeur of scenery, sport, and 
general interest, no other trip can surpass the 
paddle down the Kootenay and Columbia Rivers, 
of British Columbia. 

“The canoe trip ‘around the bend’ of the Columbia river will 
some day be the star sporting cruise of the world. The man who takes 
it now will get virgin sport which few localities in the world can dupli- 
cate.” Such is the verdict of a leading New York magazine. 

This trip had always appealed to me as a great possibility, when 
looking over maps in previous years, but enquiries on the spot elicited 
the fact that owing to log-jams, drift timber, and lack of proper trails 
around the “ portages ” at rapids, it was impracticable. 
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Others interested in the matter, brought pressure to bear upon the 
provincial government, with the result that steps towards improve- 
ment were commenced, the government voting a sum of money for the 
purpose. Only a portion of the work could be done this spring; but I 
received word in June of this year, that if prepared for a certain amount 
of hard work, it was a possibility. 

After receiving this good news, there was no longer any doubt 
where and when the annual vacation shguld be spent. 

It was decided that a start should be made on the first of August, 
as by this time mosquitos and flies would have seen their best days. 
(Those who know how attentive these little curses are when in their 
prime, will appreciate the wisdom of avoiding rivers in June and July). 

In the first week of July training commenced. Many people start 
on an outdoor vacation without any physical preparation, with the 
result that the first week is anything but a joy and a success. Stiff 
muscles and lack of “ wind” mean that even a short day’s journey is 
toil and tribulation, whereas with a course of suitable preparation all 
is good from the start. 

The railway took me to Field, in British Columbia, where I was 
met by the men who were to be the companions on my holiday, and 
after a day spent in going over the outfit and supplies, adding one or 
two items, and eliminating others, the train was boarded again, but 
only for 15 miles as far as Leanchoil, where our journey proper was to 
commence. 

Now, on the whole of the 225-mile trip, only 22 miles was to be 
“up-stream.” This up-stream part comes first, and though it must be 
admitted that it was hard work, what might have been a labour was 
a joy, owing to being “ fit.” 

Our canoe was twenty feet in length, with good beam, and carried 


ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


THE BEAVERFOOT CANON. 


the two guides, myself, and all outfit and provisions for three weeks, 
so that its difference to those encountered on the Thames or the Cam- 
bridge Backs will be appreciated. 

I admit that we could have used the canoe over several places 
where we had to walk had we been only two in the canoe; but on a 
new trip two guides are a great advantage, allowing you to fish with one 
man in the evenings, while the other prepares the camp. Again with 
two expert paddlers, who know the river, many rapids can be run which 
otherwise would require a portage. 

However, we were by no means dangerously loaded, only in shallow, 
swift water we had to take care, as a hit against a rock might have 
meant an unpleasant wetting. 

One word as to the guides. They are nature’s gentlemen, courteous, 
willing, and hard-working. The way they overcome difficulties that, 
to the unexperienced eye are insurmountable, is an education in itself. 
It is only men from, and reared in, a country at its pioneer stage, who 
acquire the knack of meeting each obstacle instantly and successfully ; 
moreover, such men can do as much with an axe as others can with 
a whole outfit of tools and appliances. 

Well, at last we pushed off into the Beaverfoot river, with the 
happy feeling that the next three weeks we should be living our life in 
the open. It took us four days to go up this river, our slow progress 
being due to the great number of “ portages”’ across jams of driftwood, 
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and the number of rapids; but while the guides were negotiating these , 
difficulties, and especially at the foot of the rapids, I had some fine 
fly-fishing, and got all the trout we could use in camp. Fine sporting 
fish they were, running up to 3 lbs., and game as all fish must be who 
have to fight for existence in rapid water. 

Having reached the divide between the Beaverfoot and Kootenay, 
we had to pack everything across meadows and swamps for about a 
mile and a half, though in the spring the water floods these places. Two 
small lakes helped us along a little, and at the end of the second lake 
we found a narrow channel down which the canoe was pushed and 
dragged until we reached a consecutive series of about fifteen beaver 
dams, between which the water is kept at a high level. Here we spent 
two days closely examining the work of nature’s magnificent engineers. 
It is safe to say that no human engineer could have constructed more 
perfect dams than these clever little beasts. Every principle at present 
known to engineers seems to have been child’s play to these animals. 
All around us the country simply abounded in deer and moose; many 
tracks of the grizzly bear were seen; and in the mountains bordering 
the Kootenay Valley sheep and goat are plentiful. 

On the seventh day out we reached the Kootenay River proper, 
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and here again for the next four days we were troubled with jams and 
rough going. However, as the river winds through innumerable bends, 
the fishing is splendid, and the scenery too magnificent to describe ; 
the delays are almost an advantage. We had really not had any canoeing 
proper up to this time, but on the morning of the fifth day, when we 
reached the point where the Vermilion River empties into the Kootenay, 
the rest of our trip was all plain sailing. Here Kootenay broadens 
out into a wide river with swift water and rapids that can be negotiated 
in satety in the hands of experienced guides. From the mouth of the 
Vermilion to Canal Flats, where the Columbia is reached, is 56 miles, 
and this distance we made in three days, passing through magnificent 
snow-capped mountains, the high banks of the river being a most in- 
teresting formation of sandstone and slate, and in some places ‘‘ Hoo- 
doos ”’ can be seen. These Hoodoos are natural concrete pillars, one 
of many marvellous freaks of nature. 

At Canal Flats we had to portage a mile to get to the head of Upper 
Columbia Lake, though when the water is high it is possible to paddle 
across. The scenery now became quite different, the mountains being 
further away, peaceful valleys stretched on both sides, and we passed 
through a continuous panorama of scenery. We paddled slowly through 
Columbia Lake, Windermere Lake, and down the Columbia to Golden, 
a distance of 100 miles, reaching this latter place, and the railway once 
more, just twenty days after the start. We should have liked spending 
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more time on the latter part of the trip, exploring some of the side streams 
and lakes, but were pressed for time, and the only deviation made from 
the direct line home, after leaving Canal Flats, was a visit to the Fair- 
mont Hot Springs at the outlet of the Upper Columbia Lake, which are 
another instance of the wonders of this fairyland, the natural terraces 
of lime deposit being very fine, and we heard of similar springs 24 miles 
further down the river. In course of time, when the railway penetrates 
this, as yet unspoilt, valley, such places will become famous health 
resorts. 

Even now I hate to think of saying good-bye to my guides. It is 
always hard to say good-bye to a holiday and turn one’s face to the 
town, where all seems so mean and small after living in God’s unspoilt 
country, with His Masterpieces to enjoy to the full, and after this, my 
best trip of all, it was especially so. 

The beginning of the trip was certainly a hard one, but if present 
plans are carried out most of the difficulties will be removed next spring, 
and the trip will become one that the novice need not fear, and it should 
not take more than 12 days. 

As it was, the hardships endured were outweighed a thousand times 
by the pleasures of such a journey through districts of absolutely un- 
touched nature. The lover of nature can find fresh interest every mile 
of the way. First comes the rush and bustle of the torrential Beaver- 
foot; then the swamps, and natural meadows on the divide have a 
peculiar charm of peacefulness and overpowering quietness after the 
previous turmoil. From this place the change to the majestic grandeur 
of the Kootenay, almost terrifying in its immensity, is wonderful, and 
the last part of the journey through the wide, fertile, but little populated 
Columbia valley is one fine series of landscape pictures with the towering 
mountains as a background. In addition to the fish and the big game 
there is bird shooting in season along the whole route that can hardy 
be surpassed anywhere, and quantities of wild duck and geese were seen 
on the Columbia lakes and rivers. It is a long way to British Columbia, 
but no one will ever regret the time or money expended if they take 
this magnificent trip. 
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JOGGING ROUND GERMANY 
By RosBert Barr 


-)AST month’s “ Idlers’ Club” was written in 
the stirring, beautiful, interesting city of Frank- 
fort. The present “ Club ” is penned in the soli- 
tudes of the Black Forest, some distance to the 
south of Frankfort, possessing a milder climate, 
and so in every way more suitable for the season 
of the year in which it is to appear. Such a mind 

- : as Providence has endowed me with I brought 

with me. I oak and have invited my soul, as old Walt advised. The 

mind that accompanies me permits no dulness in my environment, 
because it can never make itself up on many of the questions that disturb 
my fellow creatures. I often wish I possessed a mind that would become 
fixed about any one thing, and thus save me the trouble of continual 
investigation. It must be comfortable to be absolutely sure, as are so 
many people that I know. 

My case is somewhat similar to that of a man in a story they told 
me at this delightful woodland inn, where I get the very best of lodging 
and board for just a trifle over three shillings a day, and no extra charge 

_Mmade for the scenery. I daresay the story is an old one, but as it illus- 

trates my point, I venture to tell it. 

The hero of the yarn was travelling in the Black Forest, and, missing 
his way, as darkness came on, was forced to request accommodation 
at a somewhat forbidding-looking chalet. Those who lived in this tim- 
bered house said little, but seemed to the traveller rather sinister. After 
a supper of sorts, the wayfarer was conducted up a ladder into a loft 
that contained a ‘bed. Left alone here, he pondered on the insecurity 
of his position. The light came up from below through the chinks of 
the floor, and, peering down into the 
living-room of his hosts, he saw them 
gathered around the table in earnest 
but whispered consultation. The 
traveller was entirely defenceless, and 
he resolved not to fall asleep, trusting, 
if attacked, to make his way out of a 
small end window, drop to the ground, 
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appeared, but he heard a man stealthily 
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ascending the ladder ; 
a man who carried a 
candle which, when he 
appeared, was shaded 
by his hand, so that its 
rays would not awake 
the guest. Between his 
clenched teeth the man 
carried a long knife, 
THE ARRIVAL OF ZEPPELIN I. AT THE PARADE or dagger. Stealthily 

GROUND. he approached the bed 
(the guest was para- 
lyzed with fear, and 
unable to move), then, placing his candle on the floor, ‘he grasped 
his long knife, reached up above the bed, clutched a fine succulent 
ham that hung from the rafters, carved off several ample slices, 
and disappeared as noiselessly as he came. The traveller had 
slept longer than he thought, and presently, as daybreak made itself 
perceptible through the one window, he heard the sizzling of the ham, 
and smelt its fragrance as it was being prepared for his breakfast. 

Since I left London, Germany has launched two long knives—I 
beg pardon, I mean two super-Dreadnoughts ; and if you ask me whether 
these war-like instruments are for our throats, or merely to secure an 
extra slice of the ham of commerce, I’m blest if I can tell you. 

Of course, one cannot draw any very definite conclusions from 
such slight observations as a man may make during a month or two 
inalarge Empire. The people I have been among are the most courteous, 
kindly, charming folk one could wish to meet. They are industrious 
and enterprising, yet singularly unaggressive. Some of them tell me 
that all danger of war comes not from them but from the Prussians, 
further to the north, and the Prussian, in some instances, notwith- 


standing the fact that his King is the German Emperor, seems to be 
rather distrusted and 


feared by his own 
countrymen to _ the 
south. 

On‘the present occa- 
sion of leaving England 
to her own devices, 
deserting her, as it were, 
a thing which Dr. John- 
son, who has recently 
been enjoying his anni- 
versary, swore he would | 
never do, I have been 
making a study of the 
southern German, and 
more particularly of the 
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Hessian. The Hessian is usually a stalwart, well-set-up man, the most 
peaceable of living creatures, who has, nevertheless been compelled to 
fight about questions in which he had not the slightest interest. Those 
of you who are old enough to remember the American war of 1776 
may recollect that we hired Hessian troops to fling them against the 
Yankees. The poor wretches got the hard knocks, and the Grand 
Duke of Hesse got the money. 

“JT have often tried,” said Harold Frederic to me, “‘ to enter into 
the feelings of my great grandfather, who spelt his name ‘ F-r-e-d-e-r-i-c-h, 
As a young man he was torn from his home, sent to America, which 
likely he had never heard of, to fight for a people he cared nothing about 
against a people he knew nothing of, whose language even he couldn’t 
speak. I imagine him despising both those he fought for and those he fought 
against. At least he was a man of no country, until he met and fell in 
love with my great-grandmother, who, being an American backwoods 
girl, settled the nationality question for him. Great-grandfather Fre- 
derich never returned to the province north of Frankfort. One touch 
of nature did for him what neither the Grand Duchy of Hesse, the 
Kingdom of England, nor the Republic of the United States could do.” 

For a week or two I have Thee tramping the Grand Duchy that 
obliquely, as one might say, produced a great novelist, and as I passed 
village after village, I wondered whether any of the slow-going inhabi- 
tants I met were distant relatives of the forceful, energetic, Harold 
Frederic. Great-grandfather may have bettered himself by becoming 
an American, but I can assure his ghost that he can get beer in the 
village pubs of Hesse for a penny a large glass which is infinitely superior 
to any brew in America that costs three times the price. 

The Hessians don’t want war, but in that matter they are as helpless 
as was Frederic’s ancestor. If they are called upon, they will have to 
go, and shoot until they are shot. Wars are not made by peoples, but 
by one determined man, or by a very small group of determined men. 
As is now well known, Bismarck alone made the Franco-German war. 

It is thought by 
those who imagine the 
world is progressing, 
that republics are more 
free from this danger 
than monarchies, but the 
more free and enlight- 
ened a republic is, the 
more easily it is stamp- 
eded, as President Cleve- 
land stampeded the 
United States on the 
Venezuela question, 
about which a_ week 
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anything or cared any- 
thing at all. As: one 
of Bernard Shaw’s 
characters says on an- 
other matter: ‘“ There 
is a great deal of tosh 
about democracy.” Dr. 
Cook befooled the large 
Republic of the United 
States quite as easily 
as he did the small 
Kingdom of Denmark. 
THE ARCADE OF THE KURHAUS AT BAD-NAUHEIM. The North Ameri- 
can Indians were vastly 
superior in these mat- 
ters to the hysterical white crowd that has displaced them. No one can 
truthfully assert that the Indians were not good fighters, but even the 
most powerful chief could not, of his own initiative, bring on a war. 
Suppose Chief Sky Rocket, of the Kalamazoo tribe, wished to set the 
heavens ablaze and annihilate a neighbouring band, he was compelled 
to call a council of his people. The head men of the tribe formed a 
circle round the camp fire, sitting like cross-legged tailors, smoking 
long-stemmed pipes. Outside this dress circle sat Indians of less account 
with their squaws, and very often the papooses, if they hadn’t been sent 
to bed. It was etiquette in this assemblage to maintain absolute silence. 

Suddenly the Chief emerged from his dressing-room, where he had 
besmeared himself with war-paint, gorgeous in eagle feathers, and 
gaudily-coloured buckskins, swinging a newly-sharpened tomahawk in 
his right hand. With a war-whoop that outdid the latest automobile 
horn, he took a hop, skip’and jump, and landed within the circle of the 
council. Here, with frenzied rhetoric, he recited the wrongs done by 
the other tribe, showed the advantages that would follow war, and 
used all the arts of rhetoric to incite his hearers to bloodshed. He had 
the stage all to himself. There were no interruptions, no questions, 
no hisses, no applause. To an enthusiastic Chief it must have been a 
difficult audience to face, for his eloquence met with no response what- 
ever. Everybody smoked. After giving a few steps of the war-dance, 
the Chief leaped out of the circle, brandishing his weapon, and marched 
into the woods. There he waited. If his people armed themselves and 
followed him, there was war. If they sat still and smoked, the dis- 
appointed Chief sneaked round into the village by some obscure back 
way, crept into his tent, packed away his war dress in camphor to 
discourage the moths, washed off the paint, and nothing more was said 
about the matter. It was no humiliation that the tribe had not followed 
him. Their lack of action simply meant that they considered the case 
did not call for hostilities. 

This style of war-making is now obsolete in America, and, instead 
of it, we have an ignorant Californian who owns a coterie of trashy 
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sensational newspapers, boasting that he and his journals produced the 
Spanish-American war. 

It is all very well tramping through the Hessian country, but there 
is little to be learned of the prospects of peace in doing so. Any time 
these last thousand years the inhabitants have fought when they were 
told to fight, and they would do so to-morrow if orders came from head- 
quarters to that effect. Theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do or 
die, for they have no more influence on the trend of affairs in Germany 
than the cows which draw their waggons. I don’t know what the oxen 
do in Hesse, for all the rural traffic I saw was taken care of by cows, 
usually driven by a woman. Here, surely, is a virgin field for a suffra- 
gette. 

There is, however, one delightful spot in the Grand Duchy where 
a person may at least contemplate those who really rule the land. The 
Terrace at the baths of Nauheim is one of the most notable meeting- 
places there is to be found anywhere. Its situation is extremely beau- 
tiful, looking down on a smooth-shaven park like green velvet, and 
surrounded by a lovely forest, over the tops of whose trees rises the 
stone pinnacle of a church steeple, the only indication of a town in the 
vicinity. From four to six o’clock one of the most ramous bands of 
Europe plays music of the highest class. 

Bad Nauheim attends to more than thirty thousand visitors during 
the season, and on the Terrace, when the band plays, there are seated 
at the little white tables anywhere from five hundred to four thousand 
people—well-dressed people, mostly Germans, of course, but with a 
sprinkling of all nationalities, Russia coming next, America third, and 
Great Britain fourth, yet the Germans so outnumber all foreigners taken 
together that for practical purposes the afternoon assemblage may be 
considered a Teutonic gathering. Here are to be found great nobles, 
and great statesmen or the Empire, but, naturally, they are not talking 
politics. They are drinking whatever beverage their doctors allow 
them, and are listening, with thorough appreciation to the splendid 
music. It was impossible to imagine a better-behaved crowd, or one 
more polite, each man 
deferential and courteous 
towards the rights of 
others. It is always a 
dignified audience, not 
given to demonstration, 
or tomuch applause. As 
Ilooked at it I remem- 
bered my circle of Indians 
silent round the camp 
fire, and I said to myself : 

“There cannot be 
any danger from a people 
THE FORWARD CAR OF THE ZEPPELIN AIRSHIP. so sober and contempla- 
tive. Here are a people 
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it would be impossible to stampede, 
and the stampede is always the great 
catastrophe whether in a _ crowded 
theatre, a buffalo herd, or a nation.” 

I was thinking thus as I sat on 
the Terrace one lovely day in late 
autumn. The band had just begun 
the overture to ‘‘ Tannhauser,’”’ and 
was playing the first part of it, with its 
marvellous harmony, very softly. The 
vast audience hardly spoke. 

Suddenly someone on the roof of 
PARSEVAL, THE AIRSHIP OF THE the Kurhaus gave a loud shout. 
GERMAN GOVERNMENT, FLYING The energetic bandmaster cut off 
OVER THE SPRUDEL FOUNTAINS . . 

OF NAUHEM. Wagner with a stroke of his baton, and 
its next wave ushered in the strident 
tones of that boastful National Anthem, 
“Deutschland, Deutschland iiber alles.” 

With a roar like an oncoming goods train the great, grey bulk of 
the airship Zeppelin III. appeared high above our heads, its propeller- 
blades flashing in the afternoon sun. |] have seen many an excited 
mob, but never anything to compare with what I saw now. A 
thousand people sprang to their feet like one man, and the roar of the 
sky motors and the crash of the band were both extinguished by ringing 
cheer after cheer. Now, here are two explanations of the incident I 
have endeavoured to describe. Both by military men. 

Explanation Number One.— The enthusiasm is easily understood. 
It signifies that now for the first time in our national existence, Ger- 
many starts equal with all other countries in the armament race.” 

Explanation Number Two.—“ It means nothing of the sort, and 
whoever gives such a reason does not understand the deeply sentimental 
nature of the Germanic people. There was no thought of war in those 
cheers, but every man and woman was thinking of the Graf Zeppelin, 
who is to-day the idol of Germany. He is an old man, who generously 
spent everything he possessed in the making of a practical airship, not 
for his own profit, but solely that he might present it to his countrymen. 
Courageously he met disaster after disaster, until he became practically 
a pauper, and then the final calamity overtook him, and wrecked the 
work of years. Not till then did the Count break down, and show 
emotion, but, as is so often the case, his darkest hour was before the 
dawn. The great heart of the Ge.:man people swelled with sympathy 
for this undaunted old man, and the practical hand of Germany within 
three days supplied him with the means that enabled his mammoth 
mechanism to float over us this afternoon. A week ago, the Govern- 
ment airship, Parseval, manceuvred over Nauheim, but no one was in 
the least excited. To-day’s demonstration is merely a personal tribute 
to a brave veteran; the kind of man you in England admire as much 
as do’ we in’Germany.” 
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Mrs. G. was undoubtedly the discipli- 
narian in the family, and Mr. G., who was 
a very busy lawyer, was regarded by 
the two children as one of themselves, 
subject to the laws of ‘‘ Mother.” But 
one day Mrs. G. became very ill, and at 
luncheon Mr. G. who felt that the children 
were already showing signs of ‘“ running 
wild,” felt obliged to reprimand them. 

“Gladys,” he said, ‘‘stop that imme- 
diately, or I shall have to take you from 
the table and spank you.” 5 

Instead of making the impression he 
had fondly hoped to do, he saw the two 
little imps glance in a surprised manner 
at each other and then simultaneously a 
grin broke over the face of both culprits, 
and Gladys said, in a voice of derisive 
glee : 

“Oh, George, hear father trying to talk 
like mother!” 


During a family luncheon party on the 
Victoria and Albert, the Czarewitch is said 
to have broken in on the conversation of 
his elders by shouting, ‘“‘ Grandpapa !”’ 

King Edward, putting“on a frown, re- 
proved him with, “ Little boys should be 
seen and not heard.” 

A general silence ensued, but after a 
minute or two the King, to console the 


‘child, asked : ‘‘ Well, what is it? What 


do you want to say?” 

“Too late, now, grandpapa. There 
was a caterpillar in your salad, -but you 
have eaten it now.” 


Joel Chandler Harris used to write 
comic newspaper editorials. Sometimes 
he made fun of rival editors in them, too. 

Simon Simpson, a rival editor in Mobile 
having been made fun of, wrote angrily in 
his rag: 

“Joel Harris has been getting off some 
cheap wit at our expense.” 

Joel, on reading this, grabbed his pen 
and dashed off quick as a flash for next 
day’s issue : 

“Tt must have been cheap, Simon, to 
be at your expense.”’ 


“T admit I have the fault you men- 
tion,’ said the conceited man, self-com- 
placently, ‘‘ but it’s the only fault I have 
and it’s a small one.” 

“Yes,” replied the candid friend, ‘‘ just 
like the small hole that makes a plugged 
sixpenny piece no good.” 
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THE IDLER MAGAZINE 
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PRINCE ROLAND, 


THE RHINE ROVER 


By Rosert Barr 
Illustrated by Miss Valentine Lecomte 


Being an account of Prince Roland of Frankfort’s Adventures while morally 
freebooting, incognito. 


I.—AN OFFER TO OPEN THE RIVER. 


SPgONSIDERING the state of the imperial city of Frankfort, 

Sy one would not have expected to find such a gathering as 
was assembled in the Kaiser cellar of the Rheingold drinking 
tavern. Outside in the streets all was turbulence and 
disorder ; a frenzy on the part of the populace, that taxed 
to the utmost the efforts of the city authorities to keep it 
within bounds, and prevent the development of a riot that 
might have resulted in the partial destruction at least of 
this once prosperous city. And, indeed, the inhabitants 
of Frankfort could plead some excuse for their boisterousness. Temporarily, at 
any rate, all business was at a standstill. The skilful mechanics of the town had 
long been out of work, and now to the ranks of the unemployed there had been 
added from time to time clerks and such-like clerical people, expert accountants, 
persuasive salesmen and small shopkeepers ; for no one now possessed the money 
to buy more than the bare necessities of life. Yet the warehouses of Frankfort 
were full to overflowing with every kind of store that might have supplied the needs 
of the people, and to the unlearned man it seemed unjust that he and his family 
should be starving, while the granaries were packed with the agricultural produce 
of the south, and huge warehouses were glutted with enough cloth from Frankfort 
and the surrounding districts to clothe ten times the number of tatterdemalions 
who clamoured through the streets. 

The wrath of the people was concentrated against one man, and he the highest 
in the land; to blame, of course, in a secondary degree, but not the one primarily 
at fault for this deplorable state of things. The Emperor, always indolent, from 
the time he came to the throne, had grown old and crabbed and fat, caring for 
nothing but his flagon of wine that stood continually at his elbow. Laxity of rule 
in the beginning had allowed his nobles to get the upper hand, and now it would 
require a civil war to bring them into subjection again. They, sitting snug in 
their strongholds, with plenty of wine in their cellars, and corn in their bins, cared 
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nothing for the troubles of the city, and, indeed, those who inhabited either bank of 
the Rhine, watching from their elevated castles the main avenue of traffic between 
Frankfort and Cologne, her chief market, had during all that long reign severely 
taxed the merchants conveying their goods down the stream. During 
the last five years, their exactions had become so piratical that finally they had 
killed the goose that laid the golden egg, and now the Rhine was without a boat, 
and Frankfort without a buyer. ~ 

For too long Frankfort had looked to the Emperor, whose business it was to 
keep order in his domain, and at last the merchants, combining to help themselves 
made an effort towards freedom. The result of their combination was a flotilla of 
nearly a hundred boats, which, gathering at Frankfort and Mayence, had proceeded 
together down the river, convoyed by a fleet containing armed men; thus they 
thought to win through to Cologne, and so-dispose of their goods. But the robber 
Barons combined also, and hung chains across the river at the Lorely rocks, its 
narrowest part. Realising that this fleet could defeat any single one of them, they 
for once acted in concert, and fell upon the boats when their running against the 
chains threw them into confusion. 

The nobles, and the brigands they led, were seasoned fighters all, while the 
armed men secured by the merchants were mere hirelings, who fled in panic, and 
those that were not cut to pieces by their.savage adversaries, became themselves 
marauders on a small scale, scattering throughout the land, for there was little 
use of tramping back to the capital, where already a large portion of the population 
were in the direst straits. 

Not a single bale of goods reached Cologne, for the robbers divided everything 
amongst themselves, not without some petty quarrels, and then sunk the 
boats in the deepest part of the river as a warning to the merchants of Frankfort 
and Mayence not to imagine that the Rhine belonged to them. Meantime, all 
petitions to the Emperor being in vain, the merchants gave up the fight. They 
were a commercial, not a war-like people. They discharged their servants and under- 
lings, and starvation slowly settled down upon the distressed city. 
f-to After the maritime disaster on the Rhine, some of the merchants made a futile 
effort to mend-matters, for which their leaders paid dearly. They appealed to the 
seven Electors, finding their petitions to the Emperor were in vain, asking these 
seven noblemen, including the three war-like Archbishops of Cologne, Treves and 
Mayence, to depose the Emperor, which they had power to do, and elect his son in 
his stead. But they overlooked the fact that a majority of the Electors them- 
selves, and probably the Archbishops also, benefited directly or indirectly by the 
piracies on the Rhine, so the answer to this request was the prompt hanging 
of three leading merchants, the imprisonment of a score of others, and a warning 
to the rest that the shoemaker should stick to his last, and leave high politics to 
those born to rule. This misguided effort caused the three Archbishops to arrest 
Prince Roland, the Emperor’s only son, and incarcerate him in Ehrenfels, the 
strong castle on the Rhine belonging to the Archbishop of Mayence, who was thus 
made custodian of the young man, and responsible to his brother prelates of 
Cologne and Treves for the safe keeping of the Prince. The Archbishops, as has 
been said, were too well satisfied with the weak administration then established. 
at Frankfort to wish a change, so the lad was removed from the capital, that the 
citizens of Frankfort might be under no temptation to place him at their head, 
and endeavour to overturn the existing order of things. 

This being the state of affairs in Frankfort, with everyone gloomy and a 
majority starving, it was little wonder that the main cellar of the Rheingold tavern 
-hould be empty, although when times were good it was difficult to find a seat there 


‘«* GIVE ME A WEEK,’ CRIED ROLAND, ‘ AND I WILL MAKE AN EFFORT TO GET ENOUGH GOLD To 
SETTLE THE BILL AT ANY RATE, WITH PERHAPS SOMETHING OVER FOR EACH OF OUR POCKETs.’ ”* 


after the sun went down. But in the smaller Kaiser cellar there sat along each side 
of the single long table young men numbering a score, who ate black bread and 
drank Rhine wine, to the roaring of song and the telling of story. They formed a 
close coterie, and admitted no stranger to their circle if there was one- dissenting 
voice against his acceptance. Yet,in spite of this exclusiveness, there was not a 
drop of noble blood in the company. They did, however, belong to the aristocracy 
of craftsmen; metal workers for the most part, ingenious artificers in iron, beaters 
of copper, fashioners of gold and silver. Glorious blacksmiths they called them- 
selves, but now, like everyone else, with nothing todo. In spite of their city living, 
they were all stalwart, well-set-up young men, and, indeed, the swinging of hammers 
is good exercise for the muscles, and in those turbulent days, a youth who could 
not take care of himself with his stick or his fists was like to fare ill if he ventured 
forth after nightfall. 

This, indeed, had been the chief reason for the forming of their guild, and if 
one of their number was set upon, the secret call of the organisation shouted, aloud 
brought instant help if any of the members were within hearing. Belonging neither 
to the military nor the aristocracy; they were not allowed to wear swords, and to 
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obtain this privilege was one of the objects of their organisation. Indeed, among 
their number were three of the most expert sword makers in all Germany, and each 
member of the Guild secretly possessed a weapon of the best, although he risked 
his neck if he carried it abroad with him. 

It was these three sword makers who had been instrumental in introducing 
to their ofder the man who was now their leader. This youth had come to one 
of them with ideas concerning the proper construction of a sword and the balancing 
of it, so that it hung easily in the hand as if it were a part of the forearm. Asa 
usual thing the expert has small patience with the theories of an amateur ; but 
this young fellow, whose ambition it appeared to be to invent a sword, proved to 
possess such intimate knowledge of the weapon as it was used, not only in Germany, 
but also in France and Italy, that the sword maker introduced him to his two fellow 
craftsmen at other shops, and they, learning that although, as he laughingly said, 
he was not allowed to wear a sword, he could wield it with a precision that was little 
short of marvellous, the Guild gave permission for this stranger to be a guest at 
one of their weekly meetings at the Kaiser cellar, where he exhibited his wonderful 
skill. ; 

Not one of them, nor, indeed, all of them together, stood any chance when 
confronting him. They clamoured to be taught, offering good money for the 
lessons, believing that if they acquired but a tithe of his excellence with the blade 
they might venture to wear it at night, and let their skill save them from capture. 
But the young fellow refused their money, and somewhat haughtily declined the 
role of fencing master, whereupon they unanimously elected him a member of 
the coterie, waiving for this one occasion the rule which forbade the choice of any 
but a metal worker, When the stranger accepted the election, he was informed that 
it was the duty of each member to come to the aid of his brethren when required 
and they therefore requested him to teach them swordsmanship. Roland, with 
a laugh, seeing how he had been trapped, as it were, with his own consent, acceded 
to the universal wish, and before a year had passed his twenty comrades were ~ 
probably the leading swordsmen in the city of Frankfort. 

Shortly after the disaster to the merchants’ fleet at the Lorely, Roland dis- 
appeared without a word of farewell to those who had come to think so highly of 
him. He had been extremely reticent regarding his profession, if he had one, and 
no one knew where he lodged. It was feared that he had been taken by the 
authorities with the sword in his possession, for he was more reckless than any of 
the others in the carrying of the weapon. One night, however, he reappeared, 
and took his seat at the head of the table as if nothing had happened. Evidently 
he had travelled far and on foot, for his clothes were dusty and the worse for wear. 
He refused to give any account of himself, but admitted that he was hungry, thirsty, 
and in need of money. 

His hunger and thirst were speedily satisfied, but the money scarcity was not 
so easily remedied. Allofthe score were out of employment, with the exception of 
the three sword makers, whose trade the uncertainty of the times had augmented 
rather than diminished. To cheer up Roland, who was a young fellow of unquench- 
able geniality, they elected him to the empty honour of being their leader, Kurzbold’s 
term of office having ended. 

The Guild met every night now, instead of once a week, and it may be shrewdly 
suspected that the collation of black bread and sausage formed the sole meal of the 
day for many of them. Nevertheless, their hilarity was undiminished, and the 
rafters rang with song and laugh, and echoed also maledictions upon a supine 
Government and on the rapacious Rhine lords. But the bestowal of even black 
bread and the least expensive of wine could not continue indefinitely. They owed 
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a bill to the landlord, upon which that worthy, patient as he had proved himself, 
always hoping for better times, wished for, at least, something on account. All his 
other customers had deserted him, and if they drank at all, chose some place where 
the wine was thin and cheap. The landlord held out bravely for three months 
after Roland was elected president, then, bemoaning his fate, he informed the 
Guild that he would be compelled to close the Rheingold tavern. 

“‘ Give me a week ! ” cried Roland, rising in his place at the head of the table, 
“and I will make an effort to get gold enough to settle the bill, with perhaps something 
over for each of our pockets.” 

This promise brought forth applause and a rattle of flagons on the table, so 
palpably empty that the ever-hopeful landlord proceeded forthwith to fill them. 

“‘ There is one proviso,” said Roland, as they drank his health in the wine 
his offer had produced. ‘ To get this money I must do something for it. I have 
a plan in mind which it would be premature to disclose. If it succeeds, none of 
you ‘will ever need to bend back over a: workman’s bench again, or to hammer 
metal except for your own pleasure. But acting alone I am powerless, so I must 
receive your promise that you will stand by any pledge I make on your behalf, 
and that you will follow me into whatever danger I choose to lead you.” 

There was a great uproar at this, and a boisterous consent. 

“This day week, then,” said Roland, as he strapped his sword to his side, 
threw his cloak over his shoulders, so that it completely concealed the forbidden 
weapon, waved his hand to his cheering comrades, and went out into the night. 

The cellar steps ascended, the young man stood in the narrow street as if 
hesitating what to do. Faintly there came to him the sound of singing from the 
cellar he had quitted, and he smiled slightly as he listened to the rousing chorus 
he knew so well. From the direction of the Palace a more sinister echo floated on 
the night air; the unmistakable howl of anger, pain and terror; the noise that a 
pursued and stricken mob makes when driven by soldiers. The populace had 
evidently been engaged in the futile and dangerous task of demonstrating and 
proclaiming its hunger, and the authorities were scattering it; keeping it ever 
on the move. 

It was still early, not yet ten o’clock, and a full moon shone over the city, 
unlighted otherwise. Drawing his cloak closer about him, Roland walked rapidly 
in an opposite direction to that from which the tumult of the rabble came, until 
he arrived at the wide Fahrgasse, a street running north and south, its southern 
end terminating at the old bridge. It was along this thoroughfare that the wealthiest 
merchants of Frankfort lived. 

Roland turned, and proceeded slowly towards the river critically examining 
the tall, picturesque buildings on either hand, cogitating the question which of 
them would best answer his purpose. They all seemed uninviting enough, for 
their windows were dark, most of them tightly shuttered, and indeed, the thorough- 
fare looked like a street of the dead, the deserted appearance enhanced, rather 
than relieved, by the white moonlight lying on its cobblestones. 

Nearing the bridge, he discovered one stout door ajar, and behind it shone 
the yellow glow of alamp. He paused before it, and examined critically the facade 
of the house, which, with its quiet, dignified architectural beauty, seemed the abode 
of wealth. Although the shutters were closed, his intent inspection revealed thin 
shafts of light from the chinks, and he surmised that some sort of an assemblage 
was in progress, probably a secret convention, the members of which entered 
unannounced and left the door ajar ready for the next comer. 

For a moment he thought of venturing in, but remembering his mission required 
the convincing of one man rather than the persuasion of a group, he forbore, but 
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noted in his mind the position and 
designation of the house, resolving to 
select this building as the theatre of 
his first effort and return to it next 
morning. It would serve his purpose 
as well as another. 

Roland’s attention was then sud- 
denly directed to his own position, 
standing in the bright moonlight, for 
there swung round from the river road, 
into the Fahrgasse, a small and silent 
company, who marched as one man. 
The moon was shining almost directly 
up the street and the houses in the 
west stood in its radiance, while those 
in the east were still in the shadow. 
Roland pressed himself back against the 
darkened wall to his left, near the par- 
tially opened door ; between it and the 
river. The silent procession advanced 
to the door ajar and there paused, form- 
ing their ranks into two lines, thus 
making a passage for a tall, fine look- 
ing bearded man, who walked to the 
threshold, then turned and raised his 
bonnet in salute. 

“My friends,” he said, “this is 
kind of you, and although I have been 
silent, I ask you to believe that I deeply 
appreciate your welcome escort. And 
now, enter with me, and we will drink 
a stoup of wine together, to the sombre 
toast, ‘ God save our stricken city!’” 

“No, no! Herr Goebel. To-night 
is sacred. We have seen you safely to“ THE ota 
your waiting family, and at that reunion j 
there should be no intruders. But to-morrow night, if you will have us, we will 
drink to the city and to your own good health, Herr Goebel.” 

This sentiment was applauded by all, and the merchant, seeing that they would 
not accept his present invitation, bowed in acquiescence, and bade them all good- 
night. When the door closed the delegation separated into units and each went 
his own way. Roland, stepping out of the shadow, accosted the rearmost man. 

“Pardon, mein Herr,” he said, “ but may I ask what ceremony is this in 
which you have been taking part ?” 

The person accosted looked with some alarm at his questioner, but the moon- 
light revealed a face singularly gentle and winning ; a face that in spite of its youth 
inspired confidence. The tones, too, were very persuasive and seemed devoid 
even of the offence of curiosity. 

“°Tis no ceremony at all,” said the delegate, “ but merely the return home 
of our friend, Herr Goebel.” 

“Has he been on a journey then?” 
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“ Sir, you are very young, and probably unacquainted with Frankfort.” 

“T have lived here all my life,” said Roland. ‘Iam a native of Frankfort.” 

“In that case,” replied the other, “ you show yourself amazingly ignorant 
of its concerns, otherwise you would know that Herr Goebel is one of the leading 
merchants of the city, a man honourable, enlightened and energetic ; an example 
to us all, and one esteemed alike by noble or peasant. We honour ourselves in 
honouring him.” 

“Herr Goebel should be proud of such commendation, mein Herr, coming, 
as I judge it to come, from one to whom the words you have used might also be 
applied.” 

The merchant bowed gravely at this compliment, but made no comment upon 
it, one way or another. 

“ Pardon my further curiosity,” continued the young man, “ but from whence 
does Herr Goebel return ? ” . 

“‘ He comes from prison,” said the other. ‘ He made the mistake of thinking 
that our young Prince would make a better ruler than his father, our Emperor, 
and but that the Archbishops feared a riot if they went to extremes, Herr Goebel 
ran great danger of losing his life rather than his liberty.” 

‘“‘ What you say, mein Herr, interests me very much, and I thank you for your 
courtesy. My excuse for questioning you is this. I am moved by a desire to enter 
the employ of such a man as Herr Goebel, and it is my purpose to call upon him 
to-morrow, if you think he would be good enough to receive me.” 

“* He will doubtless receive you,” replied the other, “‘ but I am certain your 
mission will fail. At the present moment none of us are engaging clerks, however 
competent they may be. Ignorant though you are of civic affairs, you must be 
aware that all business is at a standstill in Frankfort. Although Herr Goebel 
has said nothing about it, I learn from an unquestionable source that he himself 
is keeping from starvation all his former employees, so I know he would not take 
on further obligation to a stranger.” 

“I am well acquainted with the position of affairs, and it is to suggest a 
vemedy that I desire speech with Herr Goebel. I have not the privilege of 
acquaintance with any merchant in this city, so my object in accosting you was to 
learn, if possible, how I might obtain an introduction to the merchant that would 
ensure his receiving me, and gain a hearing when once I had been admitted to his 
house.” 

If Roland expected the stranger to volunteer such introduction, he quite 
underestimated the caution of a Frankfort merchant. 

“ As I said before, you will meet with no difficulty so far as entrance to the 
house is concerned. May I take it that you yourself understand the art of writing.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Roland. 

“Then indite your own letter of introduction. Say that you have evolved a 
plan for the redemption of affairs, and Herr Goebel will receive you without demur. 
He will listen patiently, and give you a definite decision regarding the feasibility 
of your project. And now, good sir, my way lies to the left. I wish you success, 
and bid you good-night.” 

The stranger left Roland standing at the intersection of two streets, one of 
which led to the Saalhof. They had been approaching the Romerberg or market- 
place, the centre of Frankfort, when the merchant had so suddenly ended the con- 
versation and turned aside. Roland remembered that no Jew was allowed to 
set foot in the Romerberg, and he now surmised the nationality of his late com- 
panion. The youth proceeded alone through the Romerberg, and down directly 
to the river, reaching the spot where the huge Saalhof faced its flood. Roland 

(Continued on page Sollowing Idlers’ Club.) 


THE CONNAUGHT MAN’S GOAT 


By J. C. Smyru 
Illustrated by W. Matthews 


x |M afeard you’re improving backwards, sorr, like 
:| the Connaught man’s goat,” said Andy. 

Mr. Andrew Blake had called, ostensibly, 
to give me my lesson in Irish, but really for the 
chat and smoke so dear to most old men— 
especially Irishmen. This is one way I had of 
passing rainy afternoons during my sojourn in 

Ballyross on an alleged holiday. 
We had arrived at a perfect if silent understanding. We both 
knew that I should never master the beautiful elusive Erse, but we 
kept up the pretence of study as an excuse to sit in iront of a cheery 
fire with pipes in our hands and other creature comforts at our elbows. 

“The Connaught man’s goat,” I said. “Tell me, Andy, how did 
the Connaught man’s goat improve backwards? Even in this land of 
potatoes and paradoxes, I can hardly believe——” 

“ But this is true, sorr. I had it from my father’s two lips—rest 
his soul!” said Andy piously. 

Coaxing a story from Andy was like drawing a cork out of a bottle 
(with which it was often contemporaneous), and a certain amount of 
diplomatic humouring was necessary. “ Before thim things,” he went 
on, pointing out of the window to a motor-car that was hammering 
away in front of what courtesy and the proprietor called an “ hotel.” 

“An automobile,” I suggested. 

“ Yis,” said he. ‘ Before thim an’ steam engines wor thought av, 
there used to be plinty av the Good People in Ireland.” He took the 
proffered cigar with a “ Thank ye kindly, sorr,”’ crumbled it to shreds, 
and slowly filled his “ dudheen.” 

“And the goat?” said I, tentatively. 

_ “ Shure anny baste that improves, ginerally gets bigger an’ fatter,” 
said Andy. 

“Obviously,” said I encouragingly. 

*‘ But it’s not a depindable rule, as the histhory I’m goin’ to relate 
shows,” said Andy, pulling slowly and feelingly at his pipe. ‘ Onced 
upon a time, there used to live a twisted, crumpled ould man by the 
name av Con, an’ by the same token, he was king av that part av Ireland 
that’s now called Connaught after him. There was niver a house 
between the back dure av his castle an’ New York, an’ thim between his 
front gate an’ Dublin, belonged by turns to him an’ the King av Leinster. 
But he was an avariches ould bhoy, was Con, an’ he spint his nights 
dramin’ an’ his days schamin’ about money, an’ he was niver contint 
wid annything or annybody. 
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“One day a beggarman dropped in for a bite an’ sup an’ a crack 
wid the king, for there wor no newspapers in thim days an’ whiniver a 
stranger kem to a place he was thrated wid consideration an’ not sint 

to break stones—the way they do now wid the 
AT Vp W77jy| crathurs. 
fy i “Well, they sat up smokin’ an’ convarsin’, 
he for the king was anxious to larn all the news, an’ 
whin he hard that the very dust behind the 
dures in the palaces av the other kings av Ireland 
was rale goold dust his eyes glistened an’ his 
mouth wathered for envy. After a bit he got 
angry, for he thought the beggarman was 
mebbe comparin’ disfavourably the ould ruin av 
a castle they wor sittin’ in, wid the other grand 
castles he was used to visit, an’ so -he sez as 
cross as two sticks. 

“*¢ Bad cess to ye for disturbin’ my pace av nmind!’ sez he. ‘If 
ye’d tell me how I cud lay my hands on some av that same goold, ye’d 
be talkin’, my dacent man,’ sez he. . 

“¢ Shure, your Majestay,’ sez the beggarman, ‘It’s not goold ye’d 
be afther wantin’ ?’ 

““* Ye’ve named it,’ obsarves the king. 

“¢Tt’s a mighty quare thing,’ sez the beggarman more to himself 
nor to annyone else, ‘ that wheriver I set my fut, I hear the same ould 
lamint ; in the king’s castle an’ the pisant’s pratie patch, iveryone is 
afflicted the same way. I offen’ think,’ sez he, ‘ that a lump av goold 
is like a woman. It’s av a soft impressionable nature, an’ can stand a 
dale av batin, an’ it’s the betther av it,’ sez he; ‘ but if iver it gets 
the upper hand av a man, it lades him to sartin desthruction,’ sez he. 

“¢T’m a widdy man myself,’ sez the king, ‘ twice over, an’ I’m not 
aisy to lade,’ sez he. 

“* You wudn’t be anny more contint, if it snowed pound notes on 
ye, sez the beggarman. ‘Look at the king av Munster now. Iver 
since his relations an’ friends found out that he’d come by all that money, 
why, he can’t kape thim off him wid a pitchfork, they’re so aiger to 
show their affection.’ 

“« T’m a coorse man myself,’ sez the king, ‘ whin it comes to talkin’ 
wid relations,’ sez he, ‘an’ I only wish I cud see a few wheelbarrows 
av goold comin’ constant an’ study,’ sez he, ‘into my front dhrawin’- 
room,’ sez he. 

“¢Think av your health,’ sez the beggarman. ‘The kings av 
Ulster an’ Leinster have grown complately cross-eyed watchin’ aich 
other, an’ their timpers are broken wid sittin’ up an’ addin’ up,’ 
sez he. 

“<Pm not a delekit man myself,’ sez King Con, thoughtfully, 
‘an’ anny man that cud get away wid some av my money, wud arn 
it,’ sez he. 

“* Well,’ sez the beggarman, ‘if I thought you’d make good use > 
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av it, I’d show ye how to get as much goold as ye cud shake a stick 
at,” sez he. 

““¢ Arrah! go long wid ye,’ sez King Con. ‘If ye knew that, it’s 
a millyunaire ye’d be yourself.’ 

“** Indade thin an’ I wud not,’ sez the beggarman. ‘I’ve a hape 
betther sinse. Haven’t I got my ould thick cloak to kape me warm 
an’ lashins an’ lavins av the best av atin’ an’ dhrinkin’ iverywhere I go.’ 

“¢Thrue for you, avick,’ sez the king. ‘ Barrin’ the chance av 
bein’ murdhered by robbers or aten by the wolves, you lade a paceful, 
uneventful life, but it’s different wid me. I’ve got a position to kape 
up an’ childher an’ cattle to rair, an’,’ sez he, pointedly, ‘I’m a lone 
man these days an’ have nobody to argue wid.’ 

“‘<Shure the last queen is only dead a fortnight, your Majesty, 
sez the beggarman. ‘Ye wudn’t be thinkin’ av marryin’ so soon, 
before Aisther, annyway.’ 

“* ¢ She’s as dead now as iver she’ll be,’ sez the king stiffly, ‘an I’ve 
got to attind to State matters, an’ the Palace wants thatchin’,’ sez he, 
‘an’ I nade help. Tell me,’ sez he, confidential like, ‘ how did the other 
bhoys get all their money? They cudn’t come by it right,’ sez he, 
‘ now that the price av pigs is what it is.’ 

“* Aisy enough,’ sez the beggarman. 
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“* Spake out,’ sez the king. ‘There’s nc one listenin’.’ 
““* From the Good People,’ sez the beggarman. 
“*¢ What!” roars the king. 

“To cut a long story short, the beggarman 
ups and tells what iverybody in Ireland knows now. 

“If iver ye find a leprechawn, sorr, all ye have 
to do is to kape your eye study on him, an’ ye can 
make him give ye annythin’ ye’ve a mind to ax him 
for; but he’ll thry all manner av thricks to make 
ye look another way, an’ thin’ he’ll vanish out av 
sight wid a laugh for havin’ thricked you. The 
next mornin’ the beggarman wint off as happy as 
anny king, an’ the king strolled out to the Fairy 
Glen. He dandered up an’ down all day lookin’ for 
a leprechawn, an’ at last he sat down to rest ona 
hape of dhry leaves an’ fell aslape. 

“He was awakened by a tick-tack, tick-tack, an’ he looked up 
widout movin’ an’ saw right fornenst him a little ould man wid a red 
cap an’ a green coat. He was hammerin’ away for dear life at a pair 
av brogues that he hild between his knees, an’ he was the quarest wee 
crathur ye can imagine. The king bids him the time av day civilly 
‘enough, but widout movin’ an eyelash. 

“At the sound av his voice, the leprechawn drops his hammer 
an’ stares up at the king wid a sour look on his face. 

“* Bad luck take ye this night, King Con!’ sez he bitterly. 

“* Good luck to you!’ sez King Con, politely, ‘an’ may naythur 
av us be right!’ sez he. 

“The little ould cobbler scowled wid rage, an’ he shouts suddenly : 

“* Look out! There’s a wolf behind you !’ 

““*T know,’ sez King Con, regardin’ him studily wid a stony un- 
sympathetic expression that he kept for Monday mornin’s whin he wint 
round for the rint. 

“*Pm aware av the fact,’ sez he, coldly. ‘He’s my wolf,’ sez he, 
‘an’ this is my glen, an’ I beg lave to inform ye that you’re threspassin’ 
sez he. ‘Can’t ye see the boord to that effect ?’ sez he, harshly, an’ 
thin he stopped, for he remembered he was 
forgettin’ what he’d come for. 

“ <Tt’s a bit av a favour I wud be axin’ from 
ye,’ sez he, in a plisant voice, ‘an’ I’d be morti- 
ally obliged to ye,’ he sez, ‘if you’d sind up a 
cart-load av goold bars to the back dure av 
the castle. Make thim a convaynient size for 
handlin’,’ sez he, ‘ for I'll take thim in myself, 
sez he. 

“* You're aisy to satisfy,’ sez the wee 
cobbler, ‘but misfortunately we’re run clane out av goold for 
the prisint,’? sez he. ‘We’re givin’ it all away to your betthers,’ 
sez he. 
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““* My betthers!’ sez the king, bridlin’. ‘An’ if I may make so 
bould, who may they be?’ sez he. 

““*Thim sheep stalin’, horse thavin’, cattle-liftin’ blayguards, th 
kings av Ulster, 
Leinster, an’ Mun- § 
ster,” sez the¥ 
leprechawn,  grin- 
ning plisantly. ; 

3 B y m y 
sowl,’ sez the king, 
‘if ’d time, Vd 
tache ye manners, 
but my eyes are 
achin’ wid the ugly 
sight av ye. Hurry | § 
up an’ give me a f(a 
hundred Kerry BY 
cows,’ sez he. 

ae 3 was 
thinkin’ it was just 
as well not to have 
a lot av goold lyin’ 
about the castle. 
‘We're out = av 
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tirely,’ sez the leprechawn, provokingly. 

“* Bad scran to ye!’ sez the king. ‘What have ye got anyhow? 
I'll take my custom from ye, so I will, if ye can’t thrate me betther,’ 
sez he. 

““* How wud a goat do for ye?” sez the dwarf slyly. 

«Tf it’s the right kind, it will do well enough,’ sez the king. 
not onraisonable,’ sez he. 

“¢ What kind is that ?” sez the leprechawn. 

“* Well,’ sez the king, thinkin’ hard, ‘the milk av it must taste 
aqual to the milk av a good Kerry cow, an’ it must niver run dhry 
morn, noon, or night, and it must be the biggest goat in the Four Pro- 
vinces an’ a tractable growin’ baste an’—an’—O yis! It mustn’t ate 
annything,’ he sez, careful not to miss a single good point. 

“¢ Ye'll find it in the byre whin ye rache home,’ sez the dwarf, an’ 
wid that he vanished. 

“ Now the king was quare an’ plazed wid himself for dhrivin’ sucha 
good bargain, an’ he wint back to the castle whistlin’ wid good humour. 
He looked in at the byre on his way, an’ there shure enough was the 
goat, an’ a monsther it was widout doubt. It was higher nor two Irish 
elks, an’ they wor the grand bastes in thim times, an’ it had a baird 
the height of a man, an’ its horns stuck out through the thatch like 
the masts av a ship. The king gave it out that he’d bought it from a 
sailor just come from America, so as the nabours wudn’t be talkin’. 
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“ He set all the strongest bhoys in turns, milkin’ it as hard as they 
cud go, day an’ night, an’ they filled’all the pots an’ pans an’ barrels 
in’ churns an’ crocks, an’ made butther an’ cheese galore; an’ this is 
what began the Irish butther thrade, an’ the 
same is famous to this day. 

“But the king wid all his smartness had 
forgotten to say which way the baste had to 
grow , for some things grow straight like rushes 
or crooked like the horns of a ram, or they can 
grow up like childer or grow down like a cow’s 
tail ;' an’ so the Good People for divilment made 
the goat grow smaller, instead of bigger as the 
king expected. At first he was plazed to see it 
gettir’ a more convaynient size, an’ he sez to himself, 

“The crathur’s improvin’,’ sez he, ‘ for it’s growin’ backwards, 
an’ bedad, that’s the way I want it to improve, for a baste is much 
aisier to milk whin ye can do it widout a ladder,’ sez he. ; 

“ But ivery mornin whin he kem to look at the goat, he found it 
was smaller than it was the day before, an’ he wondered whin it wud 
stop improvin’ backwards. He was the richest king in all Ireland by 

is time, wid sendin’ the fresh butther all over the world, but he wasn’t 
contint, an”-one day in his timper, he bate the poor dumb baste Just 
because it wasn’t givin’ as much milk as it™used_to give. 

“ That was the onlucky day for him. ; 

“The goat commenced to “maa’ as if it was bein’ kilt, an’ ivery 
time the king kem near an’ opened his mouth to spake, the baste wud 
let out a roar that wud frigh ten the dead. 

“Tt was only about as big as an elephant by this time, but before 
long it was only the size of a horse, an’ thin it grew to the size of a Kerry 
cow, an’ thin it;bekem no bigger nor a wolf-hound—in thim days the 
Irish wolf-hounds wor as heavy as Cushendal ponies, an’ higher. The 
king hoped it wud stop whin it rached the goat size, but not a bit av it. 
After a while it was only the size av a hare, an I tell ye it was the divil 
to milk, for it was impossible to get a halther to fit it for more than a 
day at atime. Then it grew to the size av a kitten, then a mouse, an 
thin a fly, an’ thin it disappeared entirely—that is, all but the ‘ maa.’ 

“The king grew madder an’ madder, for besides havin’ to put up 
wid the loss av the milk, the little baste used to tormint the sowl out 
av him by hidin’ in his baird or his hair or somewhere about him, an’ 
whiniver the king commenced to spake, the fairy goat wud bellow out 
‘maa’ like ten big billy goats, an’ the king just had to put up wid it. 

“One day an ambassador from the king av Munster kem to see 
about some butther, an’ whin he was showed into the throne room, 
he bowed respectfully an’ sez, ‘God save ye, King Con!’ a 

“Maa, Maa!’ sez the goat, complately dhrowning the king’s 
voice. ane 

“The ambassador thought av coorse, it insultin’ him, the, king 
was, an’ this near brought on a terrible war because the people were 
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very sinsitive in thim days. Throubles began to fall thick an’ fast on 
the king. He kem to lose ivery penny he had saved an’ arned an’ got 
in other ways, for it turned out that ivery mother’s son or daughter 
that had aten his butter or cheese commenced to 
feel the effects of the fairy milk it was made from. 
The men began to sprout horns, an’ the women 
showed signs of bairds, so they druv the king from 
his palace, an’ he wandered up an’ down the 
counthry side in great disthress. He was near de- 
mented for want av slape, but whiniver he’d close 
an’ eye night or morning, the goat wud open her 
mouth an’ let out a roar right into the king’s ear 
that nearly sint him out av his sivensinses. Many’s 
the time he wint off to the Fairy Glen in the hopes 
av seein’ another leprechawn so as to talk the matter 
over wid him, but just as he’s caught sight av one, the 
divil’s imp av a goat has given the alarm, so he’s 
had all his waitin’ for nothin’. An’ if iver he wrote 
anny av his few friends for thim to thry an’ help him, 
the goat, bein’ able to rade Irish, av coorse knew 
what was in the letter an’ conthrived to spoil his plans someway 
or other wid the help av the fairies. 

“* Well, one day whin he was about dead bate, who comes thrampin’ 
down the road but the beggarman. 

“¢The top av the morn to ye,’ sez he, to the king, not knowin’ 
him in his rags. 

““¢ Maa, maa!’ blared the goat. 

““¢T ax your pardon,’ sez he, ‘ but I didn’t quite catch the last 
word, nor the first one nayther,’ sez he. 

*“* An’ thin like a flash, he recognised the king, tho’ he was quare 
an’ changed. ‘ Faith, it’s the Ould Bhoy himself has got ye!’ sez 
the beggarman. 

He thought for a minute, an’ the king said niver a word, but waited 
wid hope in his heart. 

** At last he slaps the king on the back, an he sez— 

“ ¢ By this an’ by that, I'll cure ye, my bouchal, for I do be thinkin’ 
I know what’s the matter wid ye!’ 

“ The king didn’t spake. 

“Then the beggarman sez slowly to the king: 

*“** Discoorsiamibus in Latinibus ?’ 

““¢ We, we,’ replies the king, laughin’ for the first time that year. 
An’ so they convarsed wid freedom, for the beggarman knew that nayther 
the divil nor the fairies undherstood Latin, an’ whiniver the goat inter- 
rupted on chance, the beggarman gave the king a bit av chalk to write 
wid, an’ so he got to know the whole story from beginnin’ to end. 

“ Well, sorr, they contrivedia plan for one or other av thim to 
catch a leprechawn, because the goat cudn’t go wid both av thim, an’ 
they set off in opposite directions to aich other, an’ a day or two afther, 
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the beggarman came upon a leprechawn an’ got him to lift the charm 
off the king an’ reverse all the harm done by the fairy goat. The king 
thin wint back to his castle an’ ruled wisely an’ kindly, for he tuk his 
lesson to heart an’ when he died at a ripe ould age, iverybody spoke 
av him as Good King Con av Connaught. 

“The beggarman cud have been prime minister, but it wasn’t to 
his taste at all, but he an’ the king to the end av their days wor iver 
the great friends, an’ there was always the sup an’ smoke for him whin- 
iver he called at the castle. 

“So that’s the end of the histhory, sorr; if the morra is wet Pll 
drop in an give ye another lesson in Irish.” 


Triolets 
By L. M. Over 


The daylight fades when you are far, 
My hopes and dreams are blighted. 
For light and joyfulness you are, 
The daylight fades when you are far, 
To blackest night, without one star 
Of hope, my heart’s benighted. 
The daylight fades when you are far, 
My hopes and dreams are blighted. 


The sunshine floods, when you are here, 
The world, and sets it dancing. 
“And myriad birds sing loud and clear, 
The sunshine floods, when you are here, 
My heart with joy ; to feel you near 
To me is bliss entrancing. 
The sunshine floods, when you are here, 


The world, and sets it dancing. 
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from the air as is customary in England. The 
miaou of the Cat bird (recalling city roofs), the 
jeer of the Kook Abuira, the sudden bang of the 
Rifle-bird firing his non-existent gun, take the 
place of cooing dove and singing lark. The 
Australian bird does everything except sing—he 
shoots, cracks stockwhips, and rings bells like any 


Suffragette. 


ment that he gives, but never by any chance a 


concert. 


of virtue or charm. In Australia, not sentiment, but 
cynicism is represented by the fow! of the air. All that is 
black and callous in life here finds fitting embodiment. 
When it is remembered that to a mere handful of about 
one hundred and fifty mammals there are between six 
and seven hundred species of birds (five hundred of them 
peculiar to Australia) it is easy to see that the attitude of 
the Bird to Man himself, and life in general, is of some 
psychological importance. Who knows if these feathered 
denizens had cultivated a more kindly view of human life 
but what the Bush would seem less the haunt of invisible 
demons than it is at present ? 

As it is, the out-back wanderer 
finds no such sentimental consolation 


It is an excellent variety entertain- 
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Naturalists have their own classification, but I (ouTsIDE). 
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should prefer to place Australian 
birds under three orders—pessi- 
mists, criminals, and anti-Imperial- 
ists. Of the latter, I cannot say 
we have very many. On 
the other side, we might, 
indeed, put the Twenty- 
eight Bird, so called because 
it so frequently calls for / 
this number of something 4 


- 


—presumably Dreadnoughts. 
The Frigate Birds, however, 1 


have strongly anti-patriotic, 
if not probably anarchist 
sentiments, for they never ey 
see the British pennon ( 


floating from a mast but 
what they attempt to tear it to rags. 
Nothing in the way of sails or other I 
material seems to témpt them as does the ap- 

pearance of that victorious pennon, at sight of which 
this possibly Germanic-minded fowl is alleged to scream 
with rage. The Laughing Jackass is probably of the 
same nature, though he has no opportunities of displaying this trend. 
He is a dark, huge-beaked bird, a cross between a raven and a night- 
mare. His name, jackass, by the way, does not connect him with 
the quadruped, being the corruption of an old French word for 
“to giggle.” He is an inland bird, fond of human society, and 
is said to laugh his loudest when he sees an accident or listens to 
lovers’ vows. The Australian Edwin has certainly reason to complain 
when these scoffing cacchinations give an interrogation point to 
his vows of constancy. At other times, he laughs according 
to the clock; he has been called, indeed, the settler’s clock, having 
morning and evening hours for his Jovian mirth. Against this feathered 
pessimist and agnostic, we must range the “ Apostle Birds,” blue-winged, 
pink-breasted, so called because they always fly in flocks of twelve— 
imaginative persons affirm in the form of a cross ; but the Apostle Birds 
are very rarely seen, for which reason presumably it is considered lucky 

to behold them. 

The inhabitants of 
Australia are very light- 
minded. “They spend 
their time singing and 
dancing like the beasts that 
perish.” So runs the 
moral comment in a certain 
religiously-written history 
of the Commonwealth’s 


“The. Anarchislic 
Frigate Bird 
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THE NATIVE COMPANION BIRD WALTZ. 


early days. So far as the latter art is concerned, non-human 
inhabitants are not altogether guiltless. What impulse is it, cynical 
or otherwise, that sets the Native Companion (an amiable-looking crane) 
a-circling and a-prancing in a rude ;kind of quadrille, waltzing around, 
and even, it is alleged, doing the “ visiting”’ figure, as one lady said, 
“quite like a Christian.” It is true that he does not dance the quadrilles 
well, but then nobody ever does, so even in that he 
is smart and up to date. Yet is there no imitation, 
for, indeed, he was following the Terpsichorean art 
before waltz or quadrille had been invented. He 
is modest of his achievements, however, nervous of 
criticism, his custom being to rise in the air with 
his toes pointing downward the instant human foot 
invades his bush ball-room ! 

It is towards each other, as well as towards 
the human friend-enemy that Australia’s feathered 
inhabitants display their irremediable cynicism. In 
their domestic policy there is the same tendency to 
wild outbursts of flippancy. Thus Mrs. Penguin, 
when she thinks it is her husband’s turn to sit on 
the egg, bowls it along to him as if it were a foot- 
ball ; fortunately the youngsters fare no worse for this 
early acquaintanceship with the world’s vicissitudes. 
Father Emu _ goes somewhat further than Mrs. 
Penguin, for he inclines to eat his unhatched offspring 
until Mrs. Emu tactfully puts them out of the 
way. The most distressing example of innate frivol- 
ity, coupled with the desire for a double life, is the 
Bower Bird, who keeps up a second nest. Finding 
domestic routine get on his nerves, he secretly 
AT Lover’s vows, constructs for himself another establishment to 
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‘“ THE JACKASS LAUGHS LOUDEST AT AN ACCIDENT.” 


which he . retires for solitary meditatiom when cares oppress. 
Curious human observers may see him swinging gaily on the 
edge of this nest, while some way off his! deceived wife patiently 
attends to the family. The adornment of this bachelor residence is 
much more artistic than that of his true home. Shells, bright frag- 
ments of cloth, and feathers are his analogy for Sheraton and Chippen- 
dale. One feathered aristocrat has two entrances for his luxurious 
appartement, while another, the Sun Bird, decorates his with seaweed 
hanging like flags, as if he were celebrating something. Occasionally 


GRANDPA KITE CALLS FOR THE PALIES AT_THE CRECHE, 
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‘*A WHOLE STREET SEEMS THE ABODE OF SHRE!KING DEMONS.” 


these gay husbands combine to build a club, always more tastefully 
and luxuriously furnished than the home. Strictly speaking, it is 
not a nest at all, but an edifice, referred to by naturalists as a play- 
house. In some cases, for instance, it is of dome-shape and made of 
grass. The Honey Bird has his establishment of this shape, “ wall- 
papered ” with wallaby fur when he can get it; while another species 
furnishes his with a rough sort of platform, as if he contemplated elec- 
tioneering. Investigations concerning the Bower Bird are still in 
progress, but there is no doubt that his playhouse, club, or second estab- 
lishment is purely for recreation or discussion. ‘‘ Nestlings forbidden ” 
is practically written up over each door. 

The Mound Builders are even more up to date than their rakish 
cousins, for not being inclined to domestic life, they have instituted 
the incubator. These mounds are from thirty to forty feet in circum- 
ference, and usually two or three in height. The Brush Turkey, how- 
ever, constructs skyscrapers three times this height; so large, indeed, 
that they are often mistaken for ant hills. These erections are evidently 
built on co-operative principles, for the eggs of many nests will be found 
deposited therein. Great care is taken that the heat of the place shall 
always remain the same. The eggs are laid on decomposing material 
to retain their warmth, and there is constructed also a shaft to let out 
the noxious air. Mrs. Mound Builder is usually absent when the children 
find themselves born into a dark and stuffy world. Anxious fathers, 
however, are in waiting, generally helping someone else’s family into 
the open air. These cases of mistaken identity, however, are of small 
importance, as the youngsters scurry off at once until it is time for 
them also to build creches. 

Like the rabbit which has learnt to climb trees, the bird in Aus- 
tralia has some clever and knowing ways of his own. He knows what 
a gun means, and loves to immerse his solid body in the water, leaving 
only his small head above the surface as an insufficient target for the 
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shooter. The Shag also has his idiosyncrasies, ‘“ switchbacking” up 
and down in the air so that the gun is continually dodging. In his 
native haunts, the Australian bird has little natural fear of the pheno- 
menon Man. When hands are thrust into the shallow creek for 
lavement, birds will peck at the twin monsters to frighten them away. 
The Australian bushman has seldom any sentiment for the bright, 
painted-looking corillas and parroquets that shriek from leafless trees. 
Townspeople for some reason, however, like to keep these creatures in 
equally gaudy cages so that a whole street seems the abode of shrieking 
demons. The Australian baby catches the note exactly, so that some 
districts desire to make cockatoo-keeping an indictable offence. In 
that case there will be more cynics in the Australian Bush and con- 
siderably less, feathered or otherwise, in the Australian city. 


“A SENSE OF HUMOUR” 


By J. Storer CLouston 


Illustrated by Pickering Walker 


HE hour was getting late, and one after another the 
> house-party said good-night. The ladies, all but 
one, had departed some time ago; the gentlemen 
now strolled out of the smoking-room into the 
billiard-room, paused to reply to Tony’s genial 
hail, and passed on towards candles and bed; 
and last of all appeared Lord Raymes. He found 

d 4 the din at its height. The fascinating Miss Frinton 
was in the act of dislodging Algie from beneath the billiard-table 
with the aid of the long jigger; while Tony, taking advantage of her 
posture, was endeavouring to slip the spot ball down her back. All 
three were shouting at the top of their voices; in fact, a happier 
scene could not well be conceived. 

“Hey, hey!” shouted Algie. ‘“ You’re stickin’ your fishin’ rod 
into my dinner!” 

“Ha, ha!” shrieked the lady. ‘“ I’ll give you beans in a minute, 
too, Tony!” 

For a moment, Lord Raymes paused to contemplate this glimpse 
of a later civilisation. Then, in a dry, smiling, and most polished 
manner he observed : 

“‘ How fortunate you young people are nowadays!” 

There was something in his voice that invariably arrested the 
attention even of a post-office official. Tony removed the billiard-ball, 
Algie emerged from under the table, and Miss Frinton’s black eyes gazed 
inquiringly into his. 

“Why ?” she asked. 

“Your gaiety is embarrassed by no sense ot humour,” he smiled, 
his eye resting for an instant on each in turn; and then, with a cour- 
teous bow to the lady, he, too, passed out. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the fascinating Miss Frinton. ‘ That was 
a nasty one for you!” 

The twain had merely regarded the remark as a very ordinary 
instance of his lordship’s habit of wandering from the point, but their 
tair companion’s badinage threw a new and unpleasant light upon it. 

“ For Algie, you mean,” said Tony, darkly. 
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“T beg your 
pardon, he meant it 
for you,” retorted 
his friend. 

Never before in 
their long and affec- 
tionate intimacy had 
they addressed one 
another like this. 
It was as though a 
Christmas carol had 
been divided against 
tself. And then, 
simultaneously, they 
turned to Miss Frin- 
ton. 

“JT put it to 
you,” said Tony. 
“IT appeal to 
” said Algie. 
And as_ they 
looked into those 
tioting eyes their 
sense of injury 
deepened. That any- 
one should slander 
them to her! They 
had only known her 
for two days, but im ‘ BWAIKEROG 
already they recog- 
nised her as one of 
the best—one of the 
very rippingest best 
—it had ever been their good fortune to meet. She was the 
proper sort tor them: No stiffness, no prudery, no talk ot books 
or politics or rubbish such as too many of these women! bored 
good sportsmen with; but just a shout for a shout, a slap for a 
push, a genial wrestling bout if you tried to kiss her; a girl you 
could swear before and count on rising in her estimation. And she 
was such a fine, strapping, bowl-you-over-with-a-flash-ot-her-eyes girl, 
too! The only fault Tony saw in her was that she was just a little 
too fond of wrestling with Algie; and the only defect Algie perceived 
was her tendency to trip Tony up and sit on his head a trifle too long. 
Of course, they both called her Flo; in fact, that stage of mutual con- 
fidence had been attained on the first night of her visit. 

Miss Frinton appeared to find the duty of arbitress exceedingly 
entertaining. She lingered sparklingly over her verdict. 


you, 


““* WHY ?’ SHE ASKED.” 
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“Of course, everyone knows Tony’s a rotter,” she smiled. 

“T told you he meant you!” cried Algie, triumphantly. 

“And everyone knows Algie’s a goat,” she added. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Scored off badly!” roared Tony. 

“‘So I think he must have meant you both.” 

“ But, dash it,” protested Tony, “ no one could say I hadn’t a sense 
of humour. They might about Algie sometimes, but not about me, 
hang it all!” 

“Oh, wouldn’t they!” retorted the friend of his youth. “I don’t 
think you’re so beastly funny always. A lot of deuced bad jokes you 
make! Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Never heard you make a joke worth laughin’ at in my life, haw, 
haw, haw! Had him there, Flo—what? Haw, haw!” 

a Don’t look so sick, Algie!” laughed their charmer. “ Cheer 
up! 

She hit him a friendly smack on the back, but the sportsman was 
too slug to be cheered even by this. He stalked to the door indig- 
nantly. 

“ Good-night,” he said. “I’m off. Tony’s too dooced depressin’ 
when he tries to be funny.” 

He Jeft them, but he left his last shaft rankling in his friend’s sus- 
ceptible heart. And, instead of consoling him, the ravishing Flo only 
pointed at him the finger of derision. 

“ That’s what people think of you, Tony!” 

The remaining sportsman frowned moodily. 

“ By gad, I’ve a great mind just to show him!” he remarked. 

“Show him what ?” she laughed. 

“ That I’ve got a doocid sight better sense of humour than he has. 
I tell you what, I’ll—er—what’s a good joke now?” 

** Apple-pie bed,” suggested Miss Frinton. 

“Oh, I say, better still, Pll play the spook trick on him! I re- 
member once sendin’ a footman fellow straight off into an asylum at 
a house I was stoppin’ at by playin’ that game. Everyone simply 
roared ! ” 

Splendid!” she cried. ‘“ That’s just the very kind of joke you 
can make, Tony. When’ll you do it?” 

He reflected. 

‘* Algie always has a bath before he goes to bed. That means his 
goin’ through the passage in the old wing. You know the place I 
mean ?” 

‘Oh, what a ripping place!” she cried. ‘“‘ Just a perfect old place 
for a ghost. We'll put the lights out there and I’ll make you up. Come 
on!” 

A little later there emerged from Miss Frinton’s chaste bed-room 
the most lifelike apparition conceivable. No one would have dreamt 
it was merely the Honourable Tony disguised in billiard-chalk, a sheet, 
nd a lady’s lace scarf. 

“I’m just going to fetch another cigarette from the billiard-room, 
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and then I'll be 
back to see the 
fun!” whispered 
the fair manufac- 
turer of this psychi- 
cal phenomenon, 
and whisked off with 
a rustle of lingerie. 

Like a lovely 
whirlwind she burst 
into the billiard- 
room, and_ then 
stopped confound- 
ed, tor there, in 
gloomy contempla- 
tion of the rules of 
pyramid pool, she 
beheld the destined 
victim of the jest. 

“Hullo!” said 
Algie, his face 
clearing up. 

“But why 
aren’t you going 
to bed?” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Wanted to 
see you first.” 

‘What for?” 

The sportsman 
hesitated. 

“T say, you 
don’t think I ain’t 
got a sense of hum- “FOR A DREADFUL MINUTE THEY CONFRONTED ONE ANOTHER.” 
our, do you,now?” 

“ You’re a ripper, Algie!” she laughed. ‘“ Everyone knows that.” 

He grew still cheerier. 

** T say, I'd like to show Tony I’m at least.as funny as he is.” 

Miss Frinton’s black eyes sparkled with even more animation than 
usual. For an instant she held her breath in the throes of inspiration. 
Then her look grew singularly winning. 

“I say, Algie, suppose you play the spook trick on him! He has 
just gone to have a bath; you'll catch him in that old passage beauti- 
tully.” 

Yi Top-hole!” cried Algie. “ By gad, that’s what I call a really 
doocid humorous notion—what ? ” 

“Come on!” she cried. “I'll make you up.” 

Through the latticed windows of the old corridor the moonbeams 
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fell eerily upon the long book-case containing the Illustrated London 
News, bound in solemn volumes from the first year of its issue; and yet 
more eerily upon a dark old portrait or two that hung above these 
literary treasures. The wind sighed in the trees outside, and from the 
distant kennels a sleepless retriever howled the most depressing soliloquy. 
The ghost of Anthony began to wish sincerely his victim would hurry 
up. Surely he must be bathed and dried by thistime. It was devilish 
dismal work waiting for him. He wished to goodness those beastly trees 
would refrain from swinging about like that just in front of the moon. 
The lights and shadows that swept across the bookcase and the pictures 
were deuced disconcerting. In fact, he found it less unpleasant to 
stare out of the window. 

He was still staring when his heart suddenly stood still. What 
the dickens was that stealthy sound? He turned abruptly and beheld, 
within five paces of him, a dim, white apparition softly drawing near. 
At the same instant the ghost of Algernon perceived a precisely similar 
phenomenon start from a window recess and stand horridly in its path. 
From each spirit rose a blood-curdling gurgle,- something betwixt a 
gasp and a groan, and then for a dreadful minute they confronted one 
another in deathly silence. 

The ghost of Anthony was the first to break the spell. 

“*Wh-oo are you?” it demanded in sepulchral accents. 

The spirit of Algernon was just sufficiently master of its emotions 
to gather that this visitant from the shades mistook it for a fellow- 
phantom. On the whole, it seemed safest to foster this illusion. 

“‘ A g-g-g-ghost,” it murmured in hollow tones. ‘ Wh-what are 

ou?” 
z The shade of Anthony leapt to a corresponding conclusion. 

‘< S-s-same here,” it groaned. 

Never in their happiest hours on earth had Tony and Algie regarded 
one another with more profound respect than did their spectres during 
the minutes that followed. But it was clear that something had to be 
said by someone. Heaven (or, rather, some more diabolical power) 
alone knew how a spirit would stand being stared at like this. With 
the voice of a nervous chicken-thief cajolling the watch-dog, the ghost 
of Algernon quavered. 

“You f-f-feeling fit ?” 

In equally diplomatic accents the ghost of Anthony replied : 

“ P-pretty, thanks. Y-you all right?” 

“*T-tolerable, th-thank you.” 

By this time, both phenomena felt committed possibly to some hours 
of this dreadful duologue. The other spirit stared so wildly and breathed 
with such horrid pants that neither dared move for fear of some violent 
and ghastly consequence. The only thing for it was to keep the horror 
at bay by dint of sheer politeness till some kindly cock should crow. 
It might be a five hours’ job, but neither perceived any safe alternative ; 
and the immediate problem was, with what small talk would a phantom 
be most readily entertained ? 
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“* Wh-what d-did you die of ?” wailed the ghost of Tony. 

“D-drink,” replied the ghost of Algie, almost before it had time 
to reflect. 

“* B-bad luck! ” crooned the other spirit sympathetically. 

“‘ W-wasn’t it? How d-did you get s-spooked ?” 

The shade of Tony grappled the problem heroically. 

“« Ar-arson,” it moaned. 

‘¢ Wh-what a b-beastly shame!” 

“ Sh-shockin’ ! ” 

Again the conversation languished, and again was nervously re- 
sumed. 

“I sup-p-pose you find it pretty warm where you come from— 
what ?” inquired the shade of Tony. 

‘“‘D-dreadful! Don’t you?” 

“ D-devilish.” 

The shade of. Algie perceived a chance of exhibiting itself as a 
contrite spirit. Possibly, it reflected, such a portent might have an 
ameliorating effect. 

“ S-served me right, though,” it confessed. 

“‘ S-same here,” admitted its fellow-wanderer. 

It was at this moment that the ghost of Anthony was visited by 
nothing short of an inspiration. Possibly his dematerialised mind was 
in a condition of abnormal brilliancy, so to speak. Certainly the idea 
showed his intellect at its high water mark. Throwing into his voice 
(so far as he could control it at all) the most blandishing intonation at 
his disposal, he inquired— 

“‘ Wh-who’s goin’ to w-win the Derby ? ” 

This was a poser for the ghost of Algernon, but it resolved to have 
a shot. ea 

“P-plaster of Paris,” it hazarded. 

“D-damn!” murmured the other etherialised sportsman. “ I'll 
have to hedge.” 

A sympathetic glow warmed the other’s ghostly heart. 

“ S-still do a bit o’ b-betting ?” it inquired. 

“‘Qne h-has to do something,” said the apparition apologeticaliy. 

“Boo!” exclaimed a voice from the shadows of the corridor. 

With a simultaneous yell both spirits leapt a foot into the air. 

“Qh, you two silly old rotters!” laughed the fascinating Miss 
Frinton. ‘ You’ve nearly killed me! I’ve heard every single word 
you’ve said!” 

Gradually the ghosts began to grasp the situation. 

“‘C-course I knew it was Algie all the time,” said Tony moodily, 
his voice still quavering a little. 

“You d-don’t suppose I didn’t know it was Tony ?” protested 
Algie. 

a Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Flo. 
“ §-splendid rise I got out of you, old fellow,”? smiled Tony wanly. 
“ B-beastly funk I put you in,” retorted Algie. 
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“Splendid! Dreadful!” cried the merry lady, between her gasps. 

The now materialised spirits turned upon her together. 

“T don’t see anything to laugh at,” said Tony, severely. 

“ Absolutely nothin’,” said Algie. 

Their late charmer laughed more hilariously than ever. Tony grew 
formidably aggrieved. 

“You don’t seem to know we’ve stopped bein’ funny.” 

“Our jokes are over now, if you want to know,” added Algie. 

“Oh, no; they’re 
not,” cried she. “ Just 
wait till breakfast  to- 
morrow ! ” 

“* Good - night,” said 
Tony coldly. “ Hope 
you'll manage to stop 
laughin’ before mornin’.” 

“Tf I do, Pll begin 
again the moment I wake 
u ! ”? 

“Tm glad to say I 
know when I’ve laughed 
enough,” retorted the 
other ex-phantom. 

It was at the hour 
of 7 a.m. that the second 
footman discovered in the 
still shuttered  dining- 
room two. sportsmen 
breakfasting frugally off 
a plum cake. 

“You can tell Lord 
Raymes we had to go up ““OH, DASH IT! THAT'LL HAVE TO MEAN WE’ VE MADE 
to town by the early st a Re 
train,” said Tony in his most convincing manner. “ve just got a 
telegram—most important business—d’ye hear?” 

The two humorists indulged in little conversation till they were 
safely seated in a first-class carriage. Then Algie suddenly exclaimed : 

“Dash it, the telegraph office doesn’t open till eight!” 

“Oh, dash it!” murmured Tony gloomily. ‘“ That’ll have to mean 
we've made another joke.” 
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THE BUYER 
FROM 
CACTUS CITY 


By O. Henry 


Illustrated by Beatrice Sullivan 


colds do not obtain in the 

healthful vicinity of Cactus 

City, Texas, for the dry 
goods emporium of Navarro and 
Platt situated there, is not to be 
sneezed at. 

Twenty thousand people in 
Cactus City scatter their silver 
coin with liberal hands for the 
things that their hearts desire. 

The bulk of this semi-precious 
metal goes to Navarro and Platt. Their huge brick building 
covers enough ground to graze a dozen head of sheep. You 
can buy of them a rattlesnake-skin necktie, an automobile or an 
eighty-five dollar, latest style, ladies’ tan coat in twenty different 
shades. Navarro and Platt first introduced pennies west of the 
Colorado River. They had been ranchmen with business heads, who saw 
that the world did not necessarily have to cease its revolutions after 
free grass went out. 

Every spring, Navarro, senior partner, fifty-five, half-Spanish, 
cosmopolitan, able, polished, had “‘ gone on” to New York to buy goods. 
This year he shied at taking up the long trail. He was undoubtedly 
growing older; and he looked at his watch several times a day before 
the hour came for his siesta. 

* John,” he said, to his junior partner, “ you shall go on this year 
to buy the goods.” 

Platt looked tired. ; 

“Tm told,” said he, “‘ that New York is a plumb dead town; but 
Pll go. I can take a whirl in San Antone for a few days on my way 
and have some fun.” 

Two weeks later, a man in a Texas full dress suit—black frock coat, 
broad-brimmed soft white hat, and lay-down collar 3-4 inch high, with 


[ is well that hay fever and 


Brom trim, 
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black, wrought iron necktie—entered the wholesale cloak and suit estab- 
lishment of Zizzbaum and Son, on lower Broadway. 

Old Zizzbaum had the eye of an osprey, the memory of an elephant 
and a mind that unfolded from him in three movements like the puzzle 
of the carpenter’s rule. He rolled to the front like a brunette polar 
bear, and shook Platt’s hand. 

“And how is the good Mr. Navarro in Texas?” he said. ‘ The 
trip was too long for him this year, so? We welcome Mr. Platt instead.” 

“A bull’s eye,” said Platt, “and I’d give forty acres of unirrigated 
Pécos County land to know how you did it.” 

“JT knew,” grinned Zizzbaum, “ just as I know that the rainfall in 
El Paso for the year was 28.5 inches, or an increase of 15 inches, and 
that therefore Navarro and Platt will buy a $15,000 stock of suits this 
spring instead of $10,000, as in a dry year. But that will be to-morrow. 
There is first a cigar in my private office that will remove from your 
mouth the taste of the ones you smuggle across the Rio Grande and 
like—because they are smuggled.” 

It was late in the afternoon, and business for the day had ended 
Zizzbaum left Platt with a half-smoked cigar, and came out of the private 
office to Son, who was arranging his diamond scarfpin before a mirror, 
ready to leave. 

“ Abey,” he said, “ you will have to take Mr. Platt around to-night 
and show him things. They are customers for ten years. Mr. Navarro 
and I, we played chess every moment of spare time when he came. That 
is good, but Mr. Platt is a young man, and this is his first visit to New 
York. He should amuse easily.” , 

“All right,” said Abey, screwing the guard tightly on his pin. 
“T’ll take him on. After he’s seen the Flatiron and the head waiter 
at the Hotel Astor and heard the phonograph play ‘ Under the Old 
Apple Tree,’ itll be half-past ten, and Mr. Texas will be ready to roll 
up in his blanket. I’ve got a supper engagement at 11.30, but he’ll 
be all to the Mrs. Winslow before then.” 

The next morning at ten, Platt walked into the store ready to do 
business. He had a bunch of hyacinths pinned on his lapel. Zizzbaum 
himself waited on him. Navarro and Platt were good customers, and 
never failed to take their discount for cash. 

“And what did you think of our little town?” asked Zizzbaum, 
with the fatuous smile of the Manhattanite. 

“T shouldn’t care to live in it,” said the Texan. ‘ Your son and 
i knocked around quite a little last night. You’ve got good water, 
but Cactus City is better lit up.” 

“ We've got a few lights on Broadway, don’t you think, Mr. Platt ? ” 

“And a good many shadows,” said Platt. “I think I like your 
horses best. I haven’t seen a crowbait since I’ve been in town.” 

Zizzbaum led him upstairs to show the samples of suits. 

“ Ask Miss Asher to come,” he said to a clerk. 

Miss Asher came, and Platt, of Navarro and Platt, felt for the first 
time the wonderful bright light of romance and glory descend upen him. 
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He stood still as a granite cliff above the cafion 
of the Colorado, with his wide-open eyes fixed 
upon her. She noticed his look and flushed a 
little, which was contrary to her custom. 

Miss Asher was the crack model of Zizzbaum ‘V 
and Son. She was of the blond type known 
as “medium,” and her measurements even Went om 
the required 38-25-42 standard a little 
better. She had been at Zizzbaum’s two 
years, and knew her business. Her eye 
was bright but cool; and had she 
chosen to match her gaze against 
the optic of the famed basilisk, that 
fabulous monster’s gaze would have 
wavered and softened first. In- 
cidentally, she knew buyers. 

“Now, Mr. Platt,” said 
Zizzbaum, “I want you to see 
these princess gowns in the light 
shades. They will be the thing 
in your climate. This first, if 
you please, Miss Asher.” 

Swiftly in and out of the 
dressing - room the prize model 
flew, each time wearing a new 
costume and looking more stun- 
ning with every change. She 
posed with absolute self-posses- 
sion before the stricken buyer, 
who stood, tongue-tied and 
motionless, while Zizzbaum 
orated oilily of the styles. On 
the model’s face was her faint, 
impersonal professional smile that 
seemed to cover something like 
weariness or contempt. 

When the display was over, 
Platt seemed to hesitate. Zizz- 
baum was alittle anxious, think- 
ing that his customer might be 
inclined to try elsewhere. But « MISS ASHER WAS THE aia /, 
Platt was only looking over in | ven sow.” 
his mind the best building sites 
in Cactus City, trying to select one on which to build a house for his 
wife-to-be—who was just then in the dressing-room taking off an evening 
gown of lavender and tulle. yee 

“Take your time, Mr. Platt,” said Zizzbaum. “Think it over 
to-night. You won’t find anybody else meet our prices on goods like 
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these. I’m afraid you’re having a dull time in New York, Mr. Platt. 
A young man like you—of course, you miss the society of the ladies. 
Wouldn’t you like a nice young lady to take out to dinner this evening ? 
Miss Asher, now, is a very nice young lady ; she will make it agreeable 
for you.” 

%e Why, she doesn’t know me,” said Platt, wonderingly. ‘“ She 
doesn’t know anything about me. Would she go? I’m not acquainted 
with her.” 

“Would she go?” repeated Zizzbaum, with uplifted eyebrows. 
“Sure, she would go. I will introduce you. Sure, she would go.” 

He called Miss Asher loudly. 

She came, calm and slightly contemptuous, in her white shirt waist 
and plain black skirt. 

“Mr. Platt would like the pleasure of your company to dinner 
this evening,” said Zizzbaum, walking away. 

“Sure,” said Miss Asher, looking at the ceiling. “I’d be much 
pleased. Nine-eleven West Twentieth Street. What time?” 

““ Say seven o’clock.” 

“ All right, but please don’t come ahead of time. I room with a 
school teacher, and she doesn’t allow any gentlemen to call in the room. 
There isn’t any parlour, so you'll have to wait in the hall. I'll be ready.” 
At half-past seven Platt and Miss Asher sat at a table in a Broadway 
restaurant. She was dressed in a plain, filmy black. Platt didn’t 
know that it was all a part of her day’s work. 

With the unobtrusive aid of a good waiter he managed to order a 
respectable dinner minus the usual Broadway preliminaries. 

Miss Asher flashed upon him a dazzling smile. 

“*Mayn’t I have something to drink?” she asked. 

“Why, certainly,” said Platt. ‘“ Anything you want.” 

“A dry Martini,” she said to the waiter. 

When it was brought and set before her Platt reached over and 
took it away. 

“What is this?” he asked. 

“A cocktail, of course.” 

“TI thought it was some kind of tea you ordered. This is liquor. 
You can’t drink this. What is your first name?” 

“To my intimate friends,” said Miss Asher, freezingly, “it is 
‘ Helen.’ ” 

“Listen, Helen,” said Platt, leaning over the table. ‘“ For many 
years every time the spring flowers blossomed out on the prairies, I got 
to thinking of somebody that I’d never seen or heard of. I knew it 
was you the minute I saw you yesterday. I’m going back home to- 
morrow, and you’re going with me. I know it, for I saw it in your eyes 
when you first looked at me. You needn’t kick, for you’ve got to fall 
into line. Here’s a little trick I picked out for you on my way over.” 

He flicked a two-carat diamond solitaire ring across the table. 
Miss Asher flipped it back to him with her fork. 

“Don’t get fresh,” she said, severely. 
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“’m worth a hundred thousand dollars,” said Platt. ‘“ Dll build 
you the finest house in West Texas.” 

“You can’t buy me, Mr. Buyer,” said Miss Asher, “if you had a 
hundred million. I didn’t think I’d have to call you down. You didn’t 
look like the others to me at first, but I see you’re all alike.” 

“* All who?” asked Platt. 

“ All you buyers. You think because we girls have to go out to 
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“PLATT AND MISS ASHER SAT AT A TABLE IN A BROADWAY RESTAURANT,” 


dinner with you or lose our jobs that you’re privileged to say what 
you please. Well, forget it. I thought you were different from the 
others, but I see I was mistaken.” 

Platt struck his fingers on the table with a gesture of sudden 
illuminating satisfaction. 

“ve got it!” he exclaimed, almost hilariously— the Nicholson 
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place, over on the north side. There’s a big grove of live oaks and a 
natural lake. The old house can be pulled down and the new one set 
further back.” 

“Put out your pipe,” said Miss Asher. “I’m sorry to wake you 
up, but you fellows might as well get wise, once for all, to where you 
stand. I’m supposed to go to dinner with you and help jolly you along 
so you'll trade with old Zizzy, but don’t expect to find me in any of 
the suits you buy.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said Platt, “ that you go out this way 
with customers, and they all—they all talk to you like I have?” 

“ They all make plays,” said Miss Asher. ‘“ But I must say that 
you’ve got ’em beat in one respect. They generally talk diamonds, 
while you’ve actually dug one up.” 

“‘ How long have you been working, Helen ? 

“Got my name pat, haven’t you? I’ve been supporting myself 
for eight years. I was a cash girl and a wrapper and then a shop girl 
until I was grown, and then I got to be a suit model. Mr. Texas Man, 
don’t you think a little wine would make this dinner a little less dry ?” 

“You’re not going to drink wine any more, dear. It’s awful to 
think how I'll come to the store to-morrow and get you. I want 
you to pick out an automobile before we leave. That’s all we need to 
buy here.” 

. “Oh, cut that out. If you knew how sick I am of hearing such 
tal ay 

After the dinner they walked down Broadway and came upon 
Diana’s little wooded park. The trees caught Platt’s eye at once, and 
he must turn along under the winding walk beneath them. The lights 
shone upon two bright tears in the model’s eyes. 

“T don’t like that,” said Platt. ‘‘ What’s the matter ? ” 

“Don’t you mind,” said Miss Asher. “ Well, it’s because—well 
I didn’t think you were that kind when I first saw you. But you are 
all alike. And now will you take me home, or will I have to call a cop ?” 

Platt took her to the door of her boarding-house. They stood for 
a minute in the vestibule. She looked at him with such scorn in her 
eyes that even his heart of oak began to waver. His arm was half-way 
around her waist, when she struck him a stinging blow on the face with 
her open hand. 

As he stepped back, a ring fell from somewhere and bounded on 
the tiled floor. Platt groped for it and found it. 

“Now, take your useless diamond and go, Mr. Buyer,” she said. 

“This was the other one—the wedding ring,” said the Texan, 
holding the smooth gold band on the palm of his hand. 

Miss Asher’s eyes blazed upon him in the half-darkness. 

“Was that what you meant? Did you 2 

Somebody opened the door from inside the house. 

“ Good-night,” said Platt. ‘ I'll see you at the store to-morrow.” 

Miss Asher ran up to her room and shook the school teacher until 
she sat up in bed ready to scream “ Fire!” 
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‘Where is it ?” she cried. 
“ That’s what I want to know,” said the model. ‘ You’ve studied 
geography, Emma, and you ought to know. Where is a town called 
Cac—Cac—Carac—Caracas City, I think they called it ?” 

“How dare you wake me up for that?” said the school teacher. 
‘* Caracas is in Venezuela, of course.” 

“ What’s it like?” 

“Why, it’s principally earthquakes and negroes and monkeys and 
revolutions and malarial fever and volcanos.” 

“I don’t care,” said Miss Asker, blithely; ‘“ I’m going there to- 
morrow.” 


FUN IN THE DARK 
By E. M. Stoxes 


“Why, Pussy, Puss,’ I said, 
And bent to stroke her furry head. 


The Moon, 
Broad-smiling in the sky, 
First saw the joke. 
And soon, 
The little clouds, that did about her lie, 
Shook all their silver sides. The tree-tops high 
Rustled with laughter. Withered up and dry 
The poppy-heads gave sniggering reply, 
While, like a big buffoon, 
The night-moth, as he blunderingly went by, 
Told every evening stock, until the gloom 
Rang with a thousand tongues of mockery. 


Why was it that oe earth’s dim orb, and heaven’s spa, 
The. laughter thus began, 
And then, in waves of shadowy mirth, so spread, so grew? 


Alas! It was at me, unhappy man! 
Who, with these words, caressed our watering-can, 


Which Fames, but one hour back, had painted blue. 
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““HUNCHING HIS SHOULDERS TOGETHER HE BENT LOW OVER THE WHEEL.” 


THE CIRCUMVENTING OF 
THE DEUTSCHER 


By Parrick Vaux 
Illustrated by F. Gregory Brown 


<x eo, YKETT, © the Germans think themselves very 
smart in slinging out this arrestment!” ex- 
claimed the skipper of the Britisn steamer Happy 
Alf % Ann, pausing with his first mate at the top of 
Ki] \ his cuddy steps. In his wrath, he vindictively 
1s Ay slapped the portentious document against the 
+e e. companion. 

: Just think of them ketching us as we 
were moving out! !”? was the disconsolate reply. “They must have 
made the wires ’um between ’ere and Kiel since last night. There 
ain’t any ’elp for it, sir!” 

* Humph ! ” grunted the skipper. ‘“ Awkward cnough being mulct 
in damages for stoving in their garrison launch’s bows, when we were 
not responsible for the collision; but what about spending Christmas 


here? Christmas, three days on from now. Spending it in this mud- 
hole!” 
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With his wrathful eyes resting on the North Frisian port, into 
which he had been driven through stress of dirty weather, ape 
Vancouver turned away amidships. 

The steamer was still Iving chock-a-block 
beside the north pier, with steam up, and her deck 
cleared for sea. Her forecastle, standing in groups, 
sheltered by the funnel casing from the piercing 
north-easter, were throwing dark looks at the natives 
and the “ poliz-officiermen ” who were guarding the 
shoreward end of the gangway. 

In the grey light of that December afternoon, the 
town looked very bleak and comfortless against the 
windswept sand-hills that shelter it in a kind of 
elbow. Along the esplanade, great white hotels, with shuttered 
windows, a deserted public garden commanded by a gorgeous casino, 
its porticoes and windows boarded like the numerous kiosques and 
cafés against the winter gales, lay awaiting the return of the summer 
visitors. 

“‘ By thunders,” growled Vancouver, as he stepped on his bridge, 
‘to spend Christmas here, munching black ‘brot’ and horseflesh 
sausages! And me promising the missis and the kids—bless ’em !—to 
be home for plum-pudding and pie. Ugh!” 

‘One ’ud be almost tempted to cut and run for it, sir,” remarked 
the second mate, who, with his elbows propped on the after bridge-rail, 
had been staring through his glass away north-north-west, into the 
misty offing, beyond the north erd of the island. “Here comes a 
sailing craft—standing in for port. By George, sir, aren’t the Deutschers 
watching us!” 

Captain Vancouver nodded as he took the glass and examined the 
galliot. 

“Cut and run for it!” he repeated, under his breath. “ If only 
we had the chance!” 

Frowning in sudden thought, he directed the glass on the squat 
gunboat lying outside in the roadstead. On board her were no signs 
ot watchfulness except in the officer on her low bridge, the sentry pacing 
up and down by the forecastle gangway, and the wisp of drab smoke 
eddying from her funnel. 

“‘ That vessel coming in will be the powder craft the harbour master 
was jabbering about this morning, Mr. Robinson,” he exclaimed, handing 
back the telescope. ‘‘ We’ve got to shift to the south pier then, I under- 
stand. She moors alongside here, in this berth.” 

“* Harbour master, sir, makin’ for the gangway. Will they be havin’ 
us winch across into the tresh berth ?” 

“‘] expect so, I expect so,” the skipper replied, in tones that sug- 
gested additional grievance. 

As the master swung round to greet the vociterous “ Hafenmeister,”’ 
his eyes met Robinson’s; and for a second or two they looked interro- 
gatively at each other. 
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“Umph{ Glad to see, Robinson, you’re no croaking Cockney 
like Mr. Bykett. By thunders, wouldn’t I like to let these Germans see 
we’re all the Old Blood yet.” 

“You Englisches schiff, ahoy, da. You will now to shift to die 
sudwarts bruckenpfeiler. .. . What! You do not know what I say? 
To die south pier, I tell you; die same berth there. I will take you 
kreutzweise myself. Then you will draw die fires, and remain in die 
schiff. You are arrestanten. No! you cannot land.” 

Maybe it was the Old Blood, maybe it was the New, that flushed 
Vancouver’s dark face, and made his lean hands strain on the bridge- 
rail. 

“Tcan’t land, can’t I, eh?” he grumbled, staring down from the 
end of his bridge at the harbour-master, a sallow, wizened-faced Frisian 
giant, beetle-browed, with a bush of grizzled moustache, and a bayonet 
cut across the bridge of his broad nose. ‘ How d’ye know I want to? 
Tell some ot your hands to slip the wires, and we'll haul aboard for 
tother berth.” 

The skipper watched him pass down the gangway and gain the pier. 
Then, with swift, decisive motions, Vancouver turned to his engine- 
room telegraph and wheel. On Robinson’s ear came his orders, and 
for a few moments the officer stared in amazement at him; the next, 
his feet were on the ladder, and he was hurriedly making for the fore- 
castle. 

The master of the Happy Ann intently watched the pier hands 
slouching round the great cast-steel bollards; behind them, the back- 
ground of sheds and fixings, and the crowd of spectators. 

“Haul away—haul away, bow and starn, there!” 

The order came like the crack of a whip; and his telegraph went 
twang-twang in the engine-room, the propeller instantly beating up 
muddy foam. Before the harbour-master and his men could believe 
their sight, the great wire hawsers were being ravenously picked up by 
eae steam capstan, the looped ends to fall into the water with a heavy 
splash. 

“Danke, danke, meine Herren!” roared Vancouver. “I am 
shifting ; but it’s to t’other side of the North Sea. You don’t catch 
this Britisher doing Christmas Time with vou. It’s——” But the 
crash of the maritime guard’s rifle as he realised affairs cut short the 
skipper’s speech. 

With a sharp ping the bullet struck the funnel in front of the bridge, 
and the master’s face winced. Hunching his shoulders together as 
if lessening the target of his tall figure, he bent low over the wheel as he 
brought the steamer round on her heel for the open. 

Grunts and yells broke out on the deck behind him, where the 
boatswain and two seamen were in hand-grips with the guard. Above 
the hubbub on the pier he heard the second mate’s voice drawing atten- 
tion to the harbour-master, who in his desperation and fury had jumped 
from the pier-head, and landed almost at the cost of his life on the 
runaway’s port quartcr. 
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““ SMARTLY THE WARSHIP ARRESTED THE ‘ HAPPY ANN. 


“Look out there for boarders, lads! Catch him. Clew him ee 
clew him up, Robinson!” « ke 

Oaths, strange and weird, hurtled through the air. Heads, arms, 
and legs wriggled and heaved about in the struggle with the guard and 
harbourmaster. Fists and knees came into play; and Robinson’s 
nose dripped, all gory. 

“Shove ’em down into the cuddy. Secure companion,” bawled 
the skipper, exultation swelling his voice. 

But as he laid the steamer on a course for the red and black buoys 
marking the channel seaward, he eyed with trepidation the gunboat 
in the roadstead. Already her bridge-semaphore was energetically 
speaking the shore, and officers were thronging her bridge; men were 
swarming up forward, and others were busy amidships at a cutter there, 
which the steel derrick was about to lift into the water. 

“It'll be twelvemonths’ quod tor the ’ands, five years tor the mates, 
an’ the wessel confiscated,” groaned the first mate, who had climbed 
‘to the bridge. ‘“ Jus’ look at that ’ere Kaiser craft. Oh, ’ow bloomin’ 
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smart she is—her ’ands jumpin’ around, slicker’n fleas! There ain’t 
any comin’ over them Deutschermen.” 

“ Stow your gab, or I'll come over you,” rasped the skipper, devour- 
ing the “ Bremse ” with nervous eyes as he handed 
over the wheel. 

Telescope levelled, he craned himself over 
the starboard bridge - rail, and scrutinised the 
gunboat. Suddenly her derrick stopped lowering 
the cutter, and began to hoist her in again. The 
little handful of bluejackets at her torward quick- 
firer ceased their activities, and housed it again 
under its waterproof sheeting. 

A grin of contempt and scorn corrugated the master’s high-cheeked, 
features. In the height of triumph he slapped the telescope home. 

“““ There ain’t any coming over them Deutschermen !’” he repeated, 
with derision in his deep voice. “‘Isn’t there? I'll allow, though, I 
did expect they’d overhaul me. A close thing!” 

““And so they can,” the first mate asserted. ‘“ They’ve either 
summat up their sleeve, sir, or don’t like this dirty weather comin’ down 
with the drift. Mayhap, they’re relyin’ on that crewser of theirs that 
went out last night to ketch us outside. She’s being wirelessed.” 

* Looks like it!” grunted Vancouver, picking up the glass. “If 
I don’t mistake her, here she comes down the fairway, and bringing 
the fog and snow with her. Oh, blast her!” 

“If the dirt comes down a bit taster, we might dodge her,”’ chimed 
in the second mate, breathless with excitement, as he ogled Seiner 
Deutscher Majestat’s cruiser, and industriously wiped his nose. But 
the skipper, gloomily eyeing the Gazelle, shook his head in dissent. 

Smartly the warship arrested the Happy Ann, alas! happy no 
longer. 

As tne two vessels lost way, the Britisher’s hands lined the deck 
rail, and viewed her glumly. But the skipper faced his situation coolly, 
like the true-born Englishman. 

“Mr. Robinson, your voice carries well,” he jerked out. ‘“‘ Ask 
thac band-box looking cratur on the fore-bridge what he wants.” 

“Sich da!” bawled the German commander, standing to star- 
board, apart from his officers. ‘‘ Was do I want? Potz tausend, you 
are cool, you Englischer: You have die law escaped. You are now 
my arrestanten. You have two men also seized. I send over a boat.” 

Grim was the face of the Britisher’s captain; but the gloom was 
gone from it. He wiped the flakes of snow off his eyelashes, and threw 
an anxious look at the weather coming down ahead. 

“Tm taking all the chances in this game,” he announced in a dry 
voice to his Bridge. ‘‘ Over with the wheel, Mr. Bykett, and make this 
old tub wallow in the lift of the sea. You just wait, my boys!” 

Drunkenly the tall-sided merchantman swayed from port to star- 
board and back again, lurching and heaving. But Captain Vancouver 
contemplated her erratic movements with much satisfaction, which 
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increased when he marked that the tog was thickening rapidly. On 
the Happy Ann, making a ponderous sally at the cruiser’s port amid- 
ships, an ill-concealed smile of gratification spread over his tace. 

“Achtung! Achtung !—take care! Potz tausend, where do you 
come, hey ?” bawled the cruiser’s commander. ‘“‘ Vorwarts, 
da! Get out die way, as you say, or you will into us run.” 

He ordered his engine-room telegraph “ Slow Ahead.” 
And Vancouver chuckled softly on seeing the Gazelle move 
clear of the steamer. Peering beneath his hand, he scruti 
nised the nearing whaler, then glanced again at the snow- 
shot drift forging down at hand, impenetrable to sound 
and sight. 

“Cabbage green!” was his comment on the cruiser’s 
third lieutenant, sitting erect in the sternsheets. ‘“‘ Guess 
it is the drift that has driven the cruiser in. My luck holds.” 

As the steamer dipped, the whaler’s bow-men made a frantic grab 
with their boathooks at her accommodation ladder. One caught on, 
just as the steamer gave an upward heave, lifting the man off his feet. 
Frantically he yelled out, while his mates forward in the whaler, gripping 
him by the legs, hung on desperately. It was just then the second 
mate, intently watching his superior officer saw his hand go up; and 
rang his engines to ‘‘ Slow Ahead.” 

“Der teufel!” snapped the lieutenant, scrambling forward from 
the stern-sheets as the steamer began to seethe through the water. 
“Ring off die engines. I tell you, ring off die engines. You will us 
schwamp.” 

“Cast off, then,” replied Captain Vancouver, who was climbing 
down the ladder, “ cast off, my son. Who the deuce wants you aboard !” 

“Do you not hear?” the officer cried, furiously, hanging desper- 
ately to the rungs as the Happy Ann dipped him to the chin, then hove 
him high above the weltering sea, “ring off die engines, or I will you 
make.” 

“Oh, you will,” returned the skipper in an interested voice; “ you 
will me make, will you! Cast off, Herr Officier, cast off. The drift is 
coming down right here. There’s your old man tootling for you. 

The wrathful eyes of Seiner Deutscher Majestat’s Officer ate up the 
Britisher. 

* T will you force,” he roared, beginning to ascend. ‘* You schwimm 
. .. bai Gott, you will.” 

He made an upward dash, but Vancouver bent down and clutched 
at him. Dextrously he threw him wide off the ladder. 

“ Swim yourself!” be bellowed. 

Instantly the whaler dropped astern to pick up her officer. Again 
the cruiser moaned out amidst the welling fog. From well-astern came 
the sound, and the skipper gave a grunt of relief as he hurried on the 
bridge. At full speed ahead the Happy Ann charged through the 
wintry elements into the North Sea, the fog-bells on the jobbling buoys 
to port and starboard guiding her. Astern, the Gazelle’s syren made 
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faint weird noises that mingled with the Bremse’s still fainter moans. 
With every faculty strung alert, Captain Vancouver was taking his 
vessel homeward. 

“Yet he had qualms ot conscience, that were only appeased when 
the second mate came on the bridge at eight bells. 

“Weather is as thick as ever, sir,” he observed to the master, 
standing in the lee of the charthouse, the light of which, gleaming through 
the snow-flecked window, dimly illumined Vancouver’s worried face. 
“‘ By-the-bye, sir, the harbour-master and t’other ’un are keen to know 
what you intend doing with ’em. The guard wants to skip, ’cause it’ll 
be two years’ hard on black munchoo and skilly for letting the steamer 
skidoo; and the harbour-master, poor devil, is in the deuce of a stew. 
Seems he is responsible for the Daimler getting her nose stove in. Clean 
torgot she was ticd up there till we ran smash on her. He don’t mind 
if he never gets back. They'll be mightv severe on him.” 

The long laugh of an eased man escaped Captain Vancouver. He 
rubbed a circle in the snow clogging the charthouse window, and peered 
inside at the clock beside the log desk. 

Said he, in a voice the cheerfulness of which the pitiless fog and 
snow could not dispel, “ I reckon, this hour three nights on, Mr. Robin- 
son, sees these two Germans sitting in my front parlour with my missis 
and myself, supping punch and eating mince pies. Foolish having 
any grudge against them. They were only doing their duty. By-the- 
bve, Robinson, we seem smarter than the Germans, after all! ” 


“CORINNA’S EVES” 


By Aucusta Hancock 


Across a bowl of hyacinths 
I saw Corinna’s eyes, 
Like flow’rs so blue, so wondrous fair 
Were they, that other blossoms there 
Look’d up in sweet surprise, 
And sunbeams, from the garden strayd, 
Came drifting o'er the dappled shade, 
Kiss’d_ my wood-hyacinths, but stay'd 
Within Corinna’s eyes. 
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said Sir George Verrers, “‘ the ring 
itself isn’t worth much, but I value 
it peculiarly because of its asso- 
“-~ ciations. It was given to an ancestor by 
Charles I. after the Battle of Edgehill. 
And it had a curious history before that, for Mary, 
Queen of Scots, had brought it with her from France. 
I think the old Verrers —my great-something- 
grandfather—must have saved Charles’s life some- 
how. Anyway, it’s been in the family tor over 
250 years—and I’d sooner lose anything else.” 
“T’ve heard you speak of it before,” said 
Lord Ernest Sinclair. “Got a motto or something 


> [ isn’t a question of intrinsic value,” 


on it, hasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Sir George; “‘ Fats ce que dois ’—the old chevalier’s 
motto.” 

“ What’s it like ?”” Lord Ernest enquired. 

“¢ Just a plain gold band with a curious knot—the motto is writte1 
inside in tiny letters.” 

“And you missed it yesterday morning ? ” 

“‘'Yes—about half-past ten. I’ve had the place turned upside 
down—and I should probably have sent for a detective, but I remem- 
bered you were coming down to-day and that you were rather keen 
on this kind of thing. So I thought I'd wait till you came and tell you 
the facts.” 

Lord Ernest nodded. 

“ Are you quite sure when you had it on last ?” he asked 

“ Yes, luckily I am,” said Sir George. ‘“‘ We had some people here 
to dinner the night before last—and I showed it to Mrs. Egerton— 
she’s rather interested in such things—about 11 o’clock—just as their 
motor came round for them. Then I’m positive it was on when I went 
to bed. And next morning, just after I’d finished the paper—about 
half-past ten, I saw it wasn't there.” 
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“‘ What had you done that morning?” said Lord Ernest. “Can you 
remember ? ” 

“Oh, yes, quite easily,” said Verrers. “ You see, down here in 
the country, I’m uncommonly regular. I get up at 8.36, and tub and 
dress ; my man comes in to shave me at nine, and I go down at a quarter 
past, stick a pair of boots on, and stroll round the lower garden till half- 
past, then breakfast, then the paper, and then it’s about half-past ten— 
that was exactly when I missed the ring—just as I laid down the paper.”’ 

“‘ Sounds like a case of walking in your sleep,” said Lord Ernest, 
thoughttully. ‘‘ Have you ever done such a thing? You might have 
hidden it away somewhere—and you wouldn’t be likely to find it unless 
you went to fetch it in your sleep again.” 

“Never walked an inch that I know of,” said Verrers. “I sleep 
uncommonly sound—and I don’t think it can be stolen—it isn’t worth 
much, as I said—to anyone except me. I must have lost it—it fitted 
rather loosely. Got any other idea?” 

“No,” said Lord Ernest, “ but there isn’t much to go on yet. 
You must let me watch you to-morrow morning, from the time you get 
up till half-past ten and if there’s no clue to be got from that it will be 
fairly safe to assume that you lost it during the night. In that case, I 
really fancy you will turn out a somnambulist—possibly for the first 
time. 

“ Bet vou I don’t,” said Sir George, with a healthy scorn of such 
proceedings as sleep-walking; “anyhow, I’ve never done it before. 
But come in and watch my toilet, by all means, and I hope you spot 
something that'll help you to find the ring.” 

Accordingly next morning Lord Ernest atose considerably earlier 
than usual, and, entering Verrers’ bedroom at half-past eight, watched 
from a comfortable armchair the bathing and dressing of his friend. 
Sir George, though he prided ‘himself on his simplicity of taste and his 
disdain for the fashions, was, nevertheless, very particular as to his 
appearance. His man came in at nine to shave him, and Sir George 
complained twice of the razor and again later of the tie handed to him. 

“Dash it all, Vickers,” he said, “ I’ve worn that tie a whole week. 
Give me a spotted dog.” 

In fact, there was more than a passing resemblance between the 
attiring of Sir George Verrers and the dressing of the “ last of the dandies.” 
Even down in the study, when the time came for the putting on of boots, 
an ancient pair of gloves was donned before the operation. 

“Yes, old chap,” said Sir George, in answer to Lord Ernest’s smile, 
“hate blacking on my hands, you know—makes me feel so like an 
engine-driver. Come out into the garden. I always walk half-a-mile 
or so before breakfast.” 

Lord Ernest followed his host into the garden, where they strolled 
for a few minutes before breakfast. After the meal was over he re- 
quested to be allowed to occupy the study alone for half-an-hour, and 
mildly astonished his host by asking for a pot of glue. Sir George left 
him in the study and himself rode over to one of his neighbouring farms 
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to inspect some prize cattle which he had lately purchased. He came 
back rather late tor lunch and found his wife and Lord Ernest already 
at the table. 

“We didn’t wait for you, George,” said his wife. “ You know 
when you go over to Oaklands I never know when you'll be back. How 
are the prize bullocks ?” 

“Very fit,” said Sir George, grinning as he thought of the two 
mighty bulls he had been admiring, and his wife’s humiliating reference 


‘“AN ANCIENT PAIR OF GLOVES WAS DONNED.” 


to them. “ Any clues, Sinclair?” he went on, helping himself as he 
spoke to a mighty round of cold beef. ‘ You look rather cunning.” 

Lord Ernest looked up from his plate of salmon mayonnaise with 
an abstracted air. 

“Ah,” he said. “I wanted to ask you if the telephone in my 
bedroom is connected to your study ?” 

“Yes,” replied Sir George, ‘‘ study’s number one—shove the lever 
down, press number one button, and you’re on, Why—you’re not 
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going to try and listen down it, are you—in case there’s a thief about 
the place ?””—and he grinned again at the idea. 

“Then,” said Lord Ernest, ignoring this suggestion, ‘“‘I think I 
can safely promise you that you shall have the ring to-morrow— 
probably during the morning.” 

His host stared. 

“The devil you can!” ke said. “ Well, itll be pretty smart if 
you manage that. Won’t you give us a hint of what you have dis- 
covered ?” 

“ T have discovered very little,” said Lord Ernest, “ but I can assure 
you the ring has not been stolen and, as I say, I hope you will be wearing 
It again to-morrow. It will assist my plans materially if you act to-day 
as though you had not missed the ring—in fact, if you spend the rest 
of the day as you usually do.” 

“* Right-o! ” said Sir George. ‘ I’d do a good deal more than that 
to get it back. But you'll have to tell us all about it to-morrow, eh ?” 

Lord Ernest crumbled his bread thoughtfully. 

“ If I do,” he said, “ your opinion of my powers will go down con- 
siderably, and you will in all probability wonder why you didn’t solve 
the problem yourself. But as I am not a professional detective and 
- have no reputation at stake, I shall not mind giving away my little 
secret.” 

‘When lunch was over, Lord Ernest and his hostess proceeded to 
the lower garden to play croquet. Lady Verrers herself was a fairly 
good player, but was no match for Lord Ernest, who rarely found an 
Spponent who could extend him. He started the game with the blue 
ball, and when Lady Verrers had missed a shot at him with the red he 
took his black ball leisurely round the course until it was a rover. He 
then set the blue ball in a position which was more or less inaccessible 
from the starting-point, and waited for Lady Verrers’ second shot. 
As this was also a failure, he once more collected the balls, and with 
almost uncanny accuracy made a complete break with the blue ball, 
pegged out the black, ran out with the blue, and apologised to Lady 
Verrers tor his summary victory. 

“TI find croquet very like an omelette,” he said; “it is simple 
enough—but it must be good; cricket—the beef of games, if I may so 
call it—is filling, and therefore endurable, even when only third-rate— 
at least, I imagine so. But from poor croquet or a leathery omelette, 
heaven preserve me! they are both so unnecessary. I am very sorry 
you had but two shots, Lady Verrers. May I presume to offer you some 
bisques ? ” 

Lady Verrers smiled : 

‘Oh, I don’t mind being beaten,”’ she said, “ especially by a crack 
player; but I hate taking points—and, besides, I have several things 
to do; in fact, I only played because I knew you would not be long 
in finishing.”’ 

Left to his own devices, Lord Ernest spent an idle afternoon on 
the terrace. Apparently he had solved the mystery of the ring, for he 
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seemed quite content to do nothing. In the evening there were some 
people to dinner, and Verrers, no doubt reassured by Lord Ernest’s 
promise, seemed to have forgotten the question altogether. As a matter 
of fact, he had dismissed it from his mind entirely tor the day, and as 
he went to bed late, he thought no more of it until he was dressing next 
morning. True to his country habits he entered his study at a quarter- 
past nine, and put his boots on for his usual stroll. As he rose from 


lacing up his boots the telephone-bell rang. He unhooked the receiver 
and called: “ Hullo!” 


“YOU LOOK RATHER CUNNING,’ ” 
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f | ““*“ ANY CLUES, SINCLAIR?’ HE WENT ON, 
/ 
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“Ts that you, Verrers ?” said Lord Ernest’s voice. 

“Yes; what do you want?” 

“I wanted to tell you about that ring.” 

“Yes, what about it?” 

“You’ve found it, haven’t you ? ” 

“What on earth do you mean, man? I haven’t found it. You 
said I should have it to-day, but I haven’t seen a sign of it yet.” 

“You're quite sure?” 

“ Positive ! ” 

“You haven’t got it on, for example.” 
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“* Of course I haven’t.” 

“ You’re quite sure again ?” 

** Of course,” Sir George began; but he never finished the sentence. 
His eyes fell on his left hand which held the receiver. The ear-piece 
fell with a bang. 

* Well, I’m damned!” said Sir George Verrers. 

The ring was in its usual place on his finger / 

“As I told you before, my dear Verrers,” said Lord Ernest some 
two hours later, when, having breakfasted rather late, he had come 
to his host’s study to explain the mystery, “I shall lose by this explana- 
tion. However, it was clear to me that the ring was not stolen—it 
had not sufficient value to tempt anyone. Unless it was a case of som- 
nambulism, you had obviously lost it. You could only lose it when you 
put your hands into something. I first thought it might have slipped 
off as you washed. My next idea was gloves. So I watched you dress. 
The waste-pipe of your bath was covered with a grating; the ring must 
have been found if it had come off in the bath. Then downstairs I 
noticed you used an old pair of gloves to keep your hands clean when 
you put your boots on. The gloves were only used for that purpose— 
they were never carried or crushed—so the fingers were stiff and wide 
open. After breakfast I found the ring in the glove-finger as I expected. 
I datesay, by the way, you have lost it for a day or so before without 
noticing it. I glued the inside of the ring very slightly so that it would 
come off on your finger the next time you used the gloves. I knew you 
put your boots on within a minute of 9.15 each morning. I could not 
resist a dramatic touch. So I rang you up at 9.18, when the ring had 
only been on your finger a tew seconds and rather surprised you by 
suggesting that you were wearing it. 

“‘ That is all.” 

For the second time that morning, Sir George Verrers exclaimed : 


“Well, ’'m damned!” 


YOUNG COONEY 


A TALE OF THE BUSHRANGING DAYS 
By JEFFREY SILANT 
Illustrated by F. Gregory Brown 


"OU see, young Cooney had joined_Ben Hall’s gang 
and that was his trouble; and now he had shot 
Trooper Morris through the heart (a shot to be 
proud of), and that was why he was in a hurry 
just now. 

Now, young Cooney was of a fiery nature 
which matched his hair excellently well; also he 
was very young—only just turned nineteen—and 
apt to be both careless and over-zealous in the expenditure of gun- 
powder. 

He had been doing a piece of scouting on his own account up Moran- 
garell way, without using just as much discretion as a more experienced 
bushranger might have exercised. Thus, when seven mounted police 
rode into the township off the Grenfell track, the youth had to relin- 
quish his temporary possession of the said township, and quit the same 
as speedily as might be. 

Old Mrs. McGrath, who was a soft-hearted soul (and who, by the 
way, had a natural antipathy to the blue-coated officials of the law, 
on account of having been bred and raised in an atmosphere of “ cattle- 
duffing ’’), at once gave the boy the alarm. 

“‘ The traps is on yer tracks, lad; you’d best light out for solitude.” 

Young Cooney sprang out of Butler’s shanty and on to the big bay 
colt, and gained the edge of the scruh. There he wheeled, dropped the 
reins on his horse’s neck, and deliberately fired an Enfield bullet into 
the nearest pursuer. 

I do not believe the boy meant to murder even a policeman, but, 
you see, he happened tv know that a pair of bright grey eyes watched 
him anxiously from the verandah of Riley’s humpy. 

(Susie Riley, e@tat sixteen, liked bushrangers. Hall’s gang were 
kind to her, and—well—and so Young Cooney had shot Sergeant Donovan 
in the arm about a month since, in order that he might be qualified for 
“road work.” Thereafter he had reported to Hall that he had “ gone 
out,” and that hero had laughed and accepted his application for enlist- 
ment as a member of his gang.) 

The youth now turned his horse and led the hunt into the scrub 
wherein he had been born, knowing not that he had killed a man, but 
proud of his “ gallery-play ” in having dropped from his saddle one ot 
his enemies—and in full view of his lady-love. 
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He headed for the Weddins, letting the troopers keep well in sight 
or a mile or more; then a dense scrub received him on a stony rise. 
He looked back, and finding he was screened, he wheeled quickly to 
the left and along the ridge where the tracking would be difficult, and 
northward he galloped down The Bland, twisting his course every now 
and then, so as to strike on to rocky country. Each patch of rocks 
caused an angle in his passage, and this would gain time for him, owing 
to the difficulty in tracking. 

“Wish I’d shot Donovan,” he mused; “ he’s a fair cow for runnin’ 

f* tracks. He’ll never leave me, and 
( he’ll never forgive me plugging 
him last month!” 

Twelve miles farther saw him 
on the edge of the plain, and 
four more lay between him and 
Donaghue’s shanty on the river. 

_ “Qld Ben reckoned he’d be 
there to-day,” said the boy. 
“Glory! But he’d kick my tail 
for this if it wasn’t for Sue’s 
news. That'll fetch him though!” 

He stooped from the saddle 
and patted the “ B.H.” on the 
big colt’s shoulder. ‘“ That’s the 
brand for ole Mister Gov’ment’s 
prads to foller ain’t it?” he said 
proudly. 

He galloped on across the 
plain, glancing backward every 
now and again to scan the face 
of the scrub for pursuers, but none 
showed. 

Hall and Donaghue were 
chatting amicably in the shade 


Fane cony of the shanty, and they saw the 

Srgwi re / 

a say boy galloping through the long- 
“HALL AND DONAGHUE WERE CHATTING grass on the plain, while he was 


AMICABE ES yet a good distance off. Hall 
saddled up and readied his rifle. 

Donaghue was in sympathy with Hall’s gang—in fact, he was one 
of Hall’s most reliable ‘“ bush-telegraphs.” This was an open secret 
throughout the whole countryside. 

The boy spurred up, and dismounted ; slackened his girth, and 
coolly approached his captain. 

The latter received him somewhat gruffly. ‘ What’s your trouble 
now, you young fool? Shot a policeman, I expect. You're fool enough 
to do it!” 

This was always Hall’s manner to the boy. He did not believe in 
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spoiling him, though he loved him for a sportsman, and had already 
once saved the youngster at the risk of his own life. 

The youth remained unruffled. ; 

“Yes, I dropped one trap up at Morangarell, and there’s half-a- 
dozen more on my tracks now, see! They’re this side of the scrub 
already. Didn’t want to draw ’em on you, but I’ve got some ‘news 
that won’t improve with keepin’. 

“ There’s a big lot o’ gold on the Humbug coach to-night, con- 
signed for Sydney, v1a Temora. That’s better’n sticking up Burra- 
murra, I reckon. The coach’ll go by the back track instéad of Nobby’s 
Lagoon way, and only three traps as escort. It’s got about that we’re 
to be at Burramurra to-night, and all hands Mister Gov’ment kin spare 
are invited to meet us. Some are out from Grenfell, and some from 
Barmedman. I reckon it was the Grenfell coots cut my tracks.” 

This did not take long in telling, and Hall hurried round to his 
horse. 

“ How do you know all this, youngster ?” he asked the boy at his 
side. 

The youth blushed with pride and pleasure. “Oh!” he said, 
‘Sue told me. She’s the best ‘ telegraph’ we’ve got. She don’t make 
no mistakes !” 

The man laughed. 

“* You’re dead sure of this ?” he asked. 

“ Dead dam’ jumpin’-well certainly sure!” asserted young Cooney 
with no little conviction. 

“Then you must get away to the camp across the river and warn 
Burn and Jim. Meet me at Ricketson’s western drafting yard. [ll 
be there soon after sundown with the rest of the boys. They’re camped 
on the lignum swamp this side of Caragabal homestead. Mind that 
colt when you’re swimming the river, and get a fresh horse from Burn. 

“You’d best let the traps see you, but don’t take chances. [ll 
get away now, and keep out of sight of ’em. If they see you they'll 
not notice my tracks, and I don’t want ’em to worry me the next twenty- 
four hours. Once across the creek you can clear over the plain as hard 
as you can put. They’ll lose you in the yarren country, and they’ll 
have more sense than to try and follow you into the Wirrah Hills.” 

With these directions, Hall rode away hotfoot down the creek, 
keeping what cover he could. 

The horsemen were drawing closer, so the youth returned to the 
front of the shanty, tightened his girths, and sought an interview with 
Donaghue. 

That large person chaffed the youthful bushranger, saying he was 
sorry he had no ginger ale or lemonade, intimating that rum was dan- 
gerous to the constitution of one so young. 

The youthful transgressor covered the publican with his rifle, but 
showed a boyish grin behind the sights. 

He said, “ I reckon I’d best work up a bit of a scare on you, else the 
traps might think you was one of our accomplices.” 
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Then ke cast a look through the door bekind him. “ They’re getting 
closer. Reckon I’ll scratch gravel.” 

“Look, sonny,” advised Donaghue, “ you’d best get t’other side 
the creck, an’ show yourself from there. You'll find it safer.” 

The other laughed. “Oh, I ain’t afraid, but it’s about time I got 
mounted,” and he swung casu- 
ally into the saddle. “ T’ll cross 
the creek higher up ; better cros- 
sing above the bent, isn’t it?” 
he added. “So long. Look 
plenty scared, don’t forget,” and 
he cantered off. 

The troopers quickened their 
pace on sight of their quarry. 

Young Cooney had gone fifty 
yards, when Fortune frowned 
upon him. 

The colt put his foot in a 
crab-hole which was concealed in 
the grass. Down he went, and 
rolled clean over the boy. 

The next thing Donaghue 
saw was the colt galloping back 
to his shanty, with the boy in 
hot pursuit. _ A shout rose from 
the troopers, and they strung out 
according to the paces of their 
respective horses, the heavy 
sergeant tailing off in the rear 
—all the more furious as he had 
a personal grudge against the 
boy. 

The colt ran into the yard 
behind the shanty. This yard 
was about thirty paces square, 
bounded all round by a five-feet 
paling fence; and the western 
side was erected right on the 
river-bank, which dropped per- 
pendicularly to the swift stream 
ten feet below. m1 

Donaghue rushed into the : 
yard, and screened by the build- «tye poy cootty APPROACHED HIS CAPTAIN.’ 
ing from the sight of the ap- 
proaching horsemen, he caught the colt, and flung the boy into the 
saddle. 

' *, “ Broke me blame’ arm,” said the latter calmly, showing a useless 
forearm, and trying to clear the blood_from his eyes with his elbow. 


“(THEY SAW THE BIG COLT RISE AT THE PALING ON THE RIVERSIDE.” 


The hoof-beats drummed up on the grass-muffled earth. 

“Gad! You’re a gone coon, boy!” said Donaghue. 

The boy swung the horse, and in doing so, dropped his rifle. Dona- 
ghue leaped for it to hand it up, but the tioopers were upon them. 

Just as two of them raced through the gate, they saw the big colt 
rise at the paling on the river-side, and Donaghue dropped on one knee 
and sent a bullet over the fugitive’ s shoulder, by way of effect, while 
he murmured to himself: “Thank the Lord that’s the only shot! The 
traps have only got pistols.” 

There was a loud splash heard in the river, but the colt had cleared 
the fence clean. 

The “ blue-coaters”’ raced to the fence, and, looking over, they 
saw the horse and boy well on their way across the stream, the boy 
holding to the colt’s tail and the colt swimming like a water-rat. 

They called to surrender, but none offered to follow. 

At this juncture, up galloped the sergeant, swearing magnificently. 
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As soon as he swung into the yard, he knew what had happened, and 
charged the fence with his great black horse, who hit it above his knees, 
bursting the panel, turning a complete somersault with his rider, and 
falling a clear ten feet beyond ground-level, to disappear with a tremen- 
dous splash into the water. 

Horse and rider rose to the surface, parted, but the enraged Irish- 
man swam blindly out into the stream. He was a splendid swimmer, 
but hampered as he was by boots, spurs, and uniform, it was nothing 
short of sheer madness.: 

His horse fought for a landing on the hither side, and was washed 
down-stream, but the rider did not heed. His one desire was to catch 
the offender who had wounded him last month. 

The further bank was much better for landing, but still it was very 
steep and crumbly. 

The colt tried, and tried again, only to fall back at each attempt ; 
but the boy never slackened his hold upon the tail. Bullets splashed 
round him, and spat into the bank ahead. The big sergeant was more 
than half-way across; and what could a lad with a broken arm do 
against Donovan ? 

Ah! The colt found a footing, and he staggered up the bank, lugging 
the boy after him. The horse had one foot through the rein, and this 
checked him a moment on the plain, so that the boy seized the bridle 
and prepared to mount. 

Suddenly a cry from the other side of the creek arrested his atten- 
tion, and young Cooney looked back to see what was happening. 

The big sergeant was evidently very busy drowning just at that 
moment. He was struggling hard to keep afloat, and to reach the 
river-bank. He had nearly got across, but could go no further, so that 
the stream seized upon him and carried him away. 

The boy left his horse, ran about thirty yards along the bank, and 
scrambled down to a jutting point. Here he hung on to a root with 
his good hand and leaned out over the water, waiting for the drowning 
man to come within reach. 

Donovan struggled back from a half-swoon as he felt a limp hand 
touch his face, and he heard someone say, “ Here, catch on!” He 
seized the hand wildly, clinging to it for dear life. 

That hand belonged to the broken arm of the boy, and the boy 
groaned as he drew in the big policeman. 

The sergeant lay stranded in shallow water, and the boy did what 
he could to revive him. 

The shooting from the other side had ceased only when the sergeant 
was in the line of fire, but the boy did not notice when it stopped or 
started. You see, they were only policemen ! 

The big man seemed to have a spasm of consciousness, and he 
seized the boy by the ankles; but the youth kicked himself free and 
leaped up the bank, taking the sergeant’s pistol with him. 

There ke stood, looking down, till he was aware of the sound of 
firing, and looked across at his baffled pursuers. 
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He was feeling faint, and things came slowly to his brain. Then he 
heard a roar like that of an angry bull, and the big Irishman—his worst 
enemy—tottered before him to shield him from the bullets. 

A couple more shots were fired, and Donovan swung round. “ You 
damned swines!” he shouted across the water. “The boy has saved 
me. Let him alone. I can take him unhurt.” 

As he spoke, he toppled, but jerked himself erect again; then he 
coughed and fell, with blood coming from his mouth. “ Sonny,” he 
gasped, “it’s a pity you killed Morris this morning ! ” 

. The boy rose from beside the dead policeman. He walked slowly, 
heedless of the renewed firing, to his horse; mounted, and as he rode 
away, he was aware that his boyhood had passed from him. 

He was a man—and an outlaw. 
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bINES TO MY POBbBISHER 


(RE AN ACCOUNT LONG OWED ME) 
By Veronica FRANCE 


Poor Patience, on a monument 
_ Sat waiting night and day. 
“TI never thought before,” she said, 
“ Business was done this way!” 
“It seems to me I'll have to wait 
Until my hair 1s grey!” 


The world passed by, and winked its eye 
In scornful sympathy, 

“Why are you sitting there?” I said, 
** Behaving foolishly!” 

Don’t be so meek. Come down and speak, 
Or fame will pass you by / 


But Patience only shook her head 
And smiled in mournful way, 

“A lady cannot press her claims 
As boldly as you say. 

She rests upon the chivalry, 
And truth of those who pay!” 


“Then, Lady,” laughed the cynic Worid, 
“ Don’t rest on it too far, 

For chivalry is decadent. 
And men deceivers are!” 

Yet Patience sits there—waiting still, 
Beneath Hope’s fading star. 


(V.B.—I sent him this—and he paid up /) 
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By E. F. Atinuttr 
Illustrated by Gordon Robinson 


Sp masters all and ladies, make good cheer, 
Let hearth rejotce and oaken rafter sound, 

The ancient custom still hath Honour here 
To pass the grateful wassail bowl around 

The festive board, that doth bedecked appear 
With holly berry, bans, and rosemarie 
To meetly grace Our Lord’s Prativity. 
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We all like some Broll character pelad, 
Ret en the chaplain don the buffoon’s cap 
And prate the trvicksp jape; [et everp lad 
About the secthing dish of Mragon-snap 
GAith smoking raisins make his sweetheart glad, 
And underneath the missel berries there 
Het cverp gentle kiss a ladp fapre. 


Amid the flagons pon £ wis ye see 
_ A baken sweet peleped Cwelfth=-Tive Cake 
Thich ccok, in sooth, hath dressed so worthily, 
J20 Ring’s confectioner mote better make ; 
So sport pe, welcome guests, make mummerp 
And therewith be refreshed, [cst ve all 
Should wax pou weary of such fun withal 
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How let the cunning fiddlers all begin 
To lilt the gigue, or make a gap quadrille 
Hor whilst this gladsome season keepeth in 
All folk make song and dancing witha will ; 
Then play, pe merrp minstrels, make great din, 
Hor suffer overmuch the bowl to let 
The saraband, pavane, and minuet. 


GB hat time the tapers flicker out and leave 
A little smoke, and embers smoulder low, 
#rom such micth-making on this happy ebe 
Let all good people to their chambers go 
En sweet content, that so they shall receive 
Sleep’s Rmdly guerdon, nor withouten be 
God's gracious blessing at Eviphanp. 
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“LA GITANA” 


By Mrs. Kenpatt Park 
Illustrated by Senor F. Llaverias 


I 


GUST as the sun sank behind the low-roofed houses in the 
Calle del Sol, the woman awoke within Pilarica Marti, ar 
with that the consciousness of power. 

She was a slim, sinuous creature of sixteen sun-bakea 
years. Against the blue-wash dado of Tia Pepa’s house 
her pink cotton skirt fluttered out in alternate bright and 
faded streaks. Above the blue dado the wall was glaringly 
white, and from it the girl’s small brown face, set in its 
frame of shiny blue-black hair, showed sullen and defiant, 


and yet—afraid. 

The cobbled street was deserted, the doors of the houses opposite were closed, 
for at this hour the feminine portion of the inhabitants were engaged in preparing 
the evening meal for the men folk who would shortly return from work. 

Shrinking against the side of the house, one small brown hand pressed against 
the wall, she listened to the heavy breathing of the villainous-looking youth who 
loomed out of the blackness of the doorwav beside her. 

In his hand he held a long hazel-stick, which he was sharpening with a gipsy 
knife. He was whistling softly, but now and again paused to scowl at the shrinking 
form of the girl. He could count her heart-beats as her bosom rose and fell beneath 
the flowered cotton shawl which she wore crossed over her shoulders; and there 
was a curiously livid glow over his swarthy face that might have been due to the 
green kerchief knotted round his throat. 

For a little while he continued quietly to peel and polish the stick till it was 
clean and shiny—a greenish white thing. 

“Come in,” he said, suddenly, rubbing his lean fingers up and down its length. 

“Come in—do you hear?” 

“TI won't,” the girl replied, sullenly, her eyes bent on the uneven cobbles. 
She put out a little bare foot and pushed gently at a loose stone. 

Pancho scowled down at her. The glow of the after sunset was glistening 
on the silver ring on her little finger. 

Stick and knife clattered to the ground ; he took a step towards her, and the 
next moment seized her by the wrists. 

““Who gave you that ring?” he demanded, hoarsely. 

She met his look with defiance. 

“You're a brute, and I won’t tell you!’ She tried to wrench herself free, 
but his grip was like a vice. 

“I saw the Sefior Antonio give it to you last night,” he hissed jealously, and 
just for a moment a gleam of triumph shot through the girl’s eyes. It turned to 
one of fear as she met the vindictive light i in his own. 

’ A moment later he let go her wrists. She ducked suddenly, as if to avoid a 
blow. 

“You needn’t look at me like that. I won’t eat you! ’’—and turned from 
her with a harsh laugh. : 
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Pilarica ran to the corner of the street, before she reached it the child in her 
was struggling with the newly-awakened woman; the child won, and she turned 
and gibed and made a face at him—even as she had been wont to do all her 
life. 

He shook his fist at her and the ghost of a smile flitted over his face as he 
watched the last flutter of her skirts disappear. 

Pilarica Marti and Pancho Suarez were the children of neighbours who had 
been neighbours all their lives. The doors of their respective houses had always 
been side by side until a year ago. 

Pancho remembered quite well the day when, a little urchin of four, he had 
first looked, round-eyed, upon the tiny brown face in its closely-fitting white cotton 
cap, and touched the tiny brown hands which were the visible signs of something 
human and alive—and motherless—in a long bundle of clothes which the Sefiora 
Pepa nursed so tenderly on her fat knees. Since that day he had played with 
and alternately bullied and petted and coaxed and teazed the little, brown, mother- 
less baby. It was only just lately that he had awakened to the knowledge that 
she was no longer a baby, and that he loved the little brown-skinned maid with 
that fierce passion which is born and bred in the Spanish: gipsy. 

When she angered him he was tempted to kill her, but when she was sweet 
and docile it would have been heaven to lay himself down upon the ground that 
she might dance upon him, or trample upon him with her fairy feet. 

Dance! How she danced! There was nothing to describe it! The’ sweet 
seductiveness, the wild abandon. Every movement of her hands and arms, of her 
head and neck, of her slim, sinuous form, now wooing, now defying—now expressing 
the inexpressible—and yet so wholly unconscious of it! It made a thousand devils 
rise within him, and he felt that he must take her—or kill her—he hardly knew 
which ; but the gipsy blood coursed madly through his veins, his pulses beat wildly. 

Was the girl afraid of him, he wondered. No, impossible ! 

He stood for a long time in the doorway, staring down the street. . . . Last 
night Pilarica had danced in Sefior Antonio’s café. Sefior Antonio had given her 
that trinket—that ring. And after dancing she had gone round with her little 
tray. How the coppers had showered on to it! Sefior Antonio—a fat beast— 
vould want the girl to dance again. It would bring many more customers for a 
“‘copita.”” He would probably offer her money. . . . Among the crowd at the café 
was a stranger; his accent and his clothes proclaimed him a Catalan—probably 
a cattle dealer. He had looked at the dancing girl as if she had been a performing 
monkey, or ? 

Pancho swore under his breath. He turned from the doorstep and entered 
the house. It was Pilarica’s home. 

The shadows in the street had deepened, and the living-room, opening on to 
it, was almost in darkness save for a little oil lamp smoking on the wooden table 
near the fire. A woman, prematurely aged by ill-health and incessant toil, bent 
over the earthenware pot simmering on the wood ashes. 

She looked at him from over her shoulder. 

‘Where have you been, che?” 

Pancho threw down his knife and stick upon the table and muttered some- 
thing unintelligible. 

‘“‘Where’s the wench? You were speaking to her?” 

“So I was,” the youth returned, gruffly. ‘ Look here, Sefiora Pepa—you 
mustn’t let her dance in the taverna——” 

The old woman cackled. : 

“Caramba! and why not? She brought two pesetas—all coppers—last 
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night ; she’ll bring more next time!” She turned stiffly on rheumatic legs and 
faced him. 

“The Seiiér Antonio told me this morning that he'll give the wench a few 
reales himself every time the café is full by her dancing, and——” She stopped 
at sight of the fury on his face. 

“Tl see him hanged first ! ” 
he muttered savagely, and strode 
out into the street, swearing at | 
the world in general and at girls 
who danced in particular. 

Pilarica’s step-mother was a 
native of Valencia, and on the 
death of her husband a year ago 
she had packed up her few belong- 
ings and, bringing her little step- 
daughter with her, had returned 
to the land of her birth. The 
restless, roving blood of the gipsy 
was in these people. = Pancho’s 
father was a travelling pedlar, and 
when he_ suggested 
trying pastures new 
in the land of Val- | 
encia, the young man 
hailed the notion 
with delight. Now 
he cursed the fate 
that had brought 
them to this place, 
and wondered when, | 
or if ever, they would 
return to their native 
village outside Cor- 
dova ; for the demon 
of jealousy had strong 
hold of him. 

It had been 
agony to stand by ‘THE COBBLED STREET WAS DESERTED.” 
and see all those vul- 
tures feeding their greedy eyes on the girl he loved. At ali costs he must stop her 
dancing. But how? He must bribe Pilarica’s step-mother—and he had no 
money ; his weekly wage was scarce enough to keep himself and the old father. 
But perhaps—if Fate were kind—he would be in the way of earning a better wage 
before many weeks passed. But in the meantime? He muttered and swore, 
and paced the quiet street till it was quite dark and the silent stars twinkled 
down through the narrow strip of sky high between the houses. 

Every now and again he caught a whiff of the sweet-scented carnations in 
the window above him. 

He came and stood under the casement and looked up, glad of the darkness, 
ashamed of the strange tugging at his heart-strings because it was her window, 
and then—something cold splashed on to his upturned face! With an exclamation 
half of anger, wholly of pleasure, he sprang into the middle of the street. 
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Yes, there she was! In the dim light he could discern her eyes, the young 
outline of her face peeping down at him between her flowers—the tin watering-can 
in her hands as she deliberately showered them and him. 

“ Pilarica,” he whispered. 

“Que quieres?” How soft her voice was ! 

“ Come for a walk with me after supper ? ” 

“T can’t.” 

“Why not? Yes, come, we'll go to the quay.” 

“Tm going to—dance.” 

He detected the subtle stubbornness in her voice, and groaned. 

“ Que dices ?”? she whispered. 

“T did not speak.” 

Up in her casement, Pilarica heard the strained voice, and, understanding, 
the woman in her tingled with the pleasure of her power. She began to hum softly 
the air of a “ seguidilla.” 

“ Pilarica, come down—now.” 

“ No.’ 

“ Yes,” he insisted. 

“T’m going to sup, but—I’ll come afterwards. I’m not going to tne Sehor 
Antonio’s till ten o’clock.” 

“Tf you ” he began ; but she shut the window on him. 

For a long time he stood, out of the circle of light cast by the street lamp, 
leaning against the wall opposite her house. He forgot about going home to his 
own supper; a confusion of thoughts surged through his brain, and only two were 
clear—he wondered if Pilarica would come down soon—wondered how he could 
obtain money to bribe her step-mother. Many wild and impossible schemes flitted 
through his mind, but none seemed feasible. . . . 

The striking of a clock in the neighbouring church tower awoke Pancho from 
his reverie. 

Nine o’clock! and almost at the same moment a voice above him whispered : 

“Vengo!” . 

He had not heard the opening of the window, and his pulses: quickened. 

In another moment she was at his side, and without exchanging a word of 
greeting they turned out of the street together. 

It was not far to the river. The young moon was shining on the murky water. 
The few passers-by glanced at them with careless indifference. Waifs—there were 
so many of them! Valencia abounded in them. 

“ Pilarica, I do not like you to dance in Antonio’s taverna.” Pancho’s voice 
was slightly unsteady. 

“‘ How silly you are, Pancho! I like to dance!” the girl said, lightly. 

Pancho stood still in the road. He turned and faced Pilarica, and held her 
eves with his own. 

“Listen, Pilarica! I love you, do you hear? I love you with all my soul, 
Pilarica—and—it drives me mad to see you dance for all those bestias in the taverna ! 
Promise me vou won’t!” he cried, eagerly, earnestly, bending his dark face down 


to the level of her own. 
For a moment she thrilled, then the stubborn lines showed round her full-lipped 


mouth. 
“T shall dance. Why shouldn’t I earn a few honest coppers as we!l as other 
folk ?” 


*¢ Pilarica—you—can scrub or—wash—or pick olives 
She looked at her small brown hands and then at him, and laughed. 


‘' SOMETHING COLD SPLASHED ON TO HIS UPTURNED FACE”’ 
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He waited, hanging on her answer. 

She did not fancy scrubbing or washing or picking olives. She could do all 
those things when she was old—old like Tia Pepa; now she would dance. And 
so saying she turned her back on him, and began to retrace her steps. Pancho 
followed in a fume, his hands thrust deep into his pockets, his slow, long strides 
keeping him a step behind the light, graceful figure. 

There is something in the walk of the Spanish gipsy quite inimitable—a grace, 
a freedom, and, withal, a quietness vibrant with life and energy seen in the women 
of no other race. 

For a while they walked thus in Indian file; sometimes she spread her elbows 
a little bit, her skirts played out round her bare feet with marked “ flutterings ”° ; 
once or twice she tossed her head like a young deer, and it was all sheer delight 
and pleasure in her newly-discovered power ! 

Away to the right the electric lights shone through the dense trees of the Ala- 
meda ; carriages rolled up and down the drive, and a wild desire to annihilate the 
wealthy and confiscate their riches swept through the youth. 

When they came to the street where the gas jets over Antonio’s door cast 
waving circles of light upon the faces of the men occupying the half-dozen tables 
set out upon the pavement, Pilarica turned to him. 

** Adios—hasta luego,” she said, coolly. 

““T’m coming in,” he said, doggedly. 

She swept him a swift look from under her black lashes, and the expression 
on his face as he heard the frank if somewhat boisterous “ Ole, oles!” that greeted 
her appearance, made her shrink inwardly. 


WPF NBS NOI IE LIEN BEER 


II. 


ILARICA danced. 
Seated alone at one of the little marble-topped tables 


at the far end of the room, Pancho seemed to be looking 
through a veil of stars which danced and sparkled and dazed 
his sight. Yet he was vividly conscious of the most minute 
detail. The open space which had been cleared for the 
“‘ gitana” in the centre of the room (since there was no 
stage), the glare of gas jets, the thronging faces of those 
customers who, quitting the tables outside the door, pushed 
in for a better view of the dancer, the other faces occupying the tables inside 
the tavern, pulling their chairs out of the way, or flattening themselves up against 
the white-washed walls. They were all men’s faces, save two, and these were the 
hardened visages of the wives of a bricklayer and a pastry-cook. 

There was the Senor Antonic, fat and shiny, his greedy eyes watching every 
new customer from his place behind the counter—the sleeve of his blue cotton 
shirt brushing the flowering rose tree in a pot beside him every time he stretched 
out his arm to take the coins he loved so well. The two waiters—lads in their shirt- 
sleeves, and red fajas round their waists, one of them with a flower stuck behind 
his ear—swiftly and noisily serving the customers, prominent amongst whom was 
the Catalonian cattle dealer with his loud harsh voice, and the heavy stick which 


seemed part of himself... . 
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Pilarica danced. ... 

“Ole! Ole! viva tu mare “* Benditos sean tus pies!” 

From somewhere someone had produced a guitar—then another. 

The thrum—thrum thrum; thrum—thrum thrum—beat into Pancho’s brain 
like sledgehammers. 

What was Pilarica doing ? 

Dios! Was the boldly timid child transformed into the daring woman?.. . 
She had plucked the crimson rose from the plant on the counter and stuck it into 
the black tangle of her glossy hair ! 

A mongrel dog under one of the tables yelped as a rough foot kicked him out 
of the way. The canary on the wall over the counter awoke from its sleep, and, 
hopping about its cage, trilled for a moment. The whole room was clapping, 
keeping time to the thrumming guitars, to the clacking castanets, to the swaying 
figure of the barefooted gipsy. 

There was the flush of excitement on her brown cheeks, the delight of the born 
dancer sparkling in her luminous eyes as she glided and sprang, and sued and re- 
jected. . . . It seemed to Pancho that as her excitement deepened so also her 
boldness grew... . 

More than once he intercepted a glance or a wink in his direction as some of 
the men nudged each other and looked his way. 

Then, her dance over, Pilarica came and dropped, panting, on to a chair beside 
him. Was it by accident that her hand touched his own as it lay on the table? 
He pulled his chair away from hers. 

The cattle dealer offered her a drink of strawberry syrup; she took the prof- 
fered glass with a bewitching smile and a covert glance at the pallid youth beside 
her. 


19 
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“La jota! La jota!” cried the room. 
Again the guitars, the clapping hands, the castanets, the intoxicating figure 
in its faded cotton dress and gaudy shawl—the crimson rose glowing in the black 
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hair—and, elbowing her way through the crowd round the door, was Pilarica’s 
stepmother. 

Pilarica passed round her tin plate. Sefior Antonio dropped a silver peseta 
on to it. He could well afford to do so? 


III. 
S|N silence the three walked home through the quiet streets. 
:| The “sereno” was calling the hour of twelve. 

At her door Pilarica said a hasty good night, and ran 
up to her room, burningly conscious that Pancho had not 
returned her salutation. 

Sefiora Pepa turned to him. 

** Buenas noches.” 

He did not answer, but followed her into the house, 
closing the door behind him. 

“Why don’t you go home? What do you want?” Sefiora Pepa asked, un- 
easily. 

He could hear Pilarica moving about in the room above. 

““T want,” he said, slowly, “ to tell you this—if you let that girl dance again 
T’ll choke the breath out of your body.” 

“Ah! Virgen Santa!—and you would threaten a poor widow ?—and all 
because she wants to turn an honest penny—you i 

He strode towards her, his fists clenched. 

** How long would it be an honest penny? I swear ’twill be the worse for you 
if you don’t stop it. ...!” He was watching her closely, and saw the look of 
cunning cross her face. 

She was silent for a minute, then moved stiffly over to the table and deliberately 
counted Pilarica’s earnings. 

“Two pesetas and a half,” she crooned, and turned to him with something 
of anger in her voice. 

“* Why, man, that’s four pesetas and a half in two nights! You don’t suppose 
I’m going to stop that—unless you make it worth my while—with something 
down ? 

“What do you mean?” 

“‘ Give me twenty dollars and I’ll forbid her to dance.” There was something 
of the girl’s sullen obstinacy in the woman’s look and voice. For a moment Pancho 
stared at her aghast. 

“Are you mad? Twenty dollars ! ”’—and laughed wildly. 

“Twenty dollars—little enough, too! She’d get four pesetas and a half in 
two nights, nine in four—why, she’d get more than half that sum in one month. 
Twenty dollars, and she shall dance no more at the café!” 

“Sefiora Pepa—it is impossible ! ” 

“Well, well, go home, lad; there’s no harm in it. We'll go to the ‘ Retiro’ 
next week—they’ll pay her there, I’ll warrant.” She pushed him out at the door, 
gently and firmly, with seemingly motherly hands, and he found himself in the 
street, crushed and desperate, sick with the certainty that the woman would not 
hesitate to sell the girl to the highest bidder. 


Dawn was breaking over the City of Valencia, and against the grey sky the 
domes and minarets leaped out like the voices of bygone years. 
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The night watchmen extinguished their lanterns at the street corners, their 
heavy sticks echoed through the streets as they struck them upon the pavements. — 

Presently the deep voice of the Miguelete, striking the hour of five, rose above 
the jingle of bells as a herd of asses, driven by a wizened old man, came round the 
corner of the street and stopped before a closed door. Up on the fourth floor the 
sefiora had an obstinate cold—asses’ milk, taken for nine consecutive days, was 
an infallible cure. 

The ass driver raised the iron knocker, let it fall four times, and then turned 
and began to milk one of the animals standing patiently about the street. Just 
then the door opened and a woman, with clothes hastily thrown on, held out a 
small jug into which the man emptied the tin measure-full of milk. It was too 
early for conversation, and the ass driver passed on to the next house. 

A little later herds of goats streamed in all directions, stopping at almost every 
door to leave the inmates their morning’s milk. 

Farther on, the Torres de Serrano stood out sharply against the brightening 
sky and the trees showed green and fresh in the light of the rising sun. 

At this early hour, scarce a soul crossed the Puente de Serrano; but along 
the river’s bank workmen were already taking up the thread of toil where they 
had dropped it the evening before. 

It was early April, and the air was cold and damp. A man hurrying over the 
Serrano bridge had his “ tapa-bocas” wound round his shoulders and mouth, and his 
cap pulled so low over his eyes that very little of his face was visible. ; 

When the Sefiora Pepa saw him enter her house she looked at him with 
uneasiness. 

“You are early, Pancho ?” she said, interrogatively. 

He closed the street door and looked round the room before replying. 

Sefiora Pepa was sweeping up the floor and a little heap of wet sawdust was 
gathering towards the middle of the room. She herself looked very unlovely, being 
still unwashed and uncombed, but Pancho did not notice. He drew a chair up 
to the table and sat down. 

“Here you are,” he said, in a strange voice. “See that you fulfil your part 
of the bargain.” 

“Chico!” exclaimed the woman. She stood beside him, her greedy eyes 
devouring the shiny silver coins, her coarse fingers feeling them, counting them— 
one, two, five, ten, twenty, thirty! She chinked one piece against the other. 

“« All cristianos ?”’ she asked, with sudden suspicion. 

“ All are good silver,” he returned, bitterly. “See to it that the girl dances 
no more.” 

Neither of them had seen the door into the passage open; neither of them 
had seen the girl, who, for a full minute, stood staring in upon them, and then 
turned and fled noiselessly. 

IV. 
“VER the world of Valencia the stars hung low in the deep 
~I blue sky. The crescent moon sank in the west, and on all 
sides was the hum of the city’s traffic—the occasional blare 
of trumpets or clash of band, the shrill electric-bell pro- 
claiming the commencement of another session in a neigh- 
bouring cinematograph show. 

Antonio’s café was nearly, though not quite, as crowded 
as it had been last night—and about the customers was an 
air of depression, disappointment—for Pilarica was not there. 

Sefior Antonio had sent to her house for her. The girl was out, Sefiora Pepa 
said. Would she dance to-night? Ah! that she did not know. ‘The girl had 
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-gone out in the sulks—her lover had not been to see her during the day—they had 
quarrelled last night—she had gone out in a temper. Yes, yes; of course the girl 
should go to the café if she returned early enough ; meantime, many “ expressions ”’ 
to the Sefior Antonio, at whose orders she, Sefiora Pepa, always was. 

So Sefior Antonio’s ambassador returned to the café and delivered Sejfiora 
Pepa’s message. 

The place was gradually filling up, all the faces of the night before were there, 
and several new ones. But the “ gitana” whom they had come to see, did not 
appear. Presently some of the customers, disappointed and tired of waiting, paid 
for their drinks and left. 

Sefior Antonio swore inwardly at the girl for not coming, and made a mental 
vow that he would give her two pesetas the next time she danced—she was worth 
it! 

Presently the Catalan cattle-dealer came in and took a table in a shadowed 
recess of the room, and called for an “ agua diente.” 

While he waited for it he settled his red cravat with minute care at the cloudy 
mirror opposite him. 

‘Where is your ‘ gitana’ to-night ?”” he asked, as the host set down bottle 
and glass before him. 

Sefior Antonio did not know. He had sent to the girl’s house, but she was 
out—she had quarrelled with her lover. 

Pilarica had not quarrelled with her lover, for she had not spoken to him since 
the night before. All day long she had waited for his coming, but neither before 
nor after dinner did he pay his customary visit. When twilight fell she went up 
to her window, and, seated behind her flower-pots waited for him—but waited 
in vain. 

As she sat there again and again the scene she had witnessed, the words she 
had overheard that morning, rose before her and tormented her. All day long 
she had been possessed by a vague suspense—a dread of some impending evil, till 
it became an obsession. 

“‘ Something has happened to him—and it is my fault !”’ she told herself, over 
and over again. 

It was nearly nine o’clock when, obsessed with the feeling of disaster, she stole— 
as she thought—unobserved from the house. . 

She had no clear idea of where she intended to go, and it was almost with a 
shock that she found herself in the neighbourhood of Antonio’s tavern. 

Was Pancho there, she wondered, but dared not go to see. She would go as 
far as the corner of the street ; there she would be able to see if he went in or came 
out. 

And so presently she crept into the dark shadow of a doorway. . . . She saw 
the heavy Catalan enter, his stout stick in his hand as usual. She watched many 
of the familiar figures go past—but not the one she sought. 

Where was Pancho? What had he done? Was he in hiding ? 

Tormented with these thoughts, and the instinctive certainty that if he had 
got into trouble it was for her sake, the minutes went by on leaden feet. 

The voice of the Miguelete told of ten o’clock. The street was a quiet one and 
fairly dark ; in half an hour’s time the street doors would close, and then she must 
come out of her lair. Meantime—a shadow passed the doorway where she was 
concealed, a soft shuffling footstep fell on her ear with a new familiarity. It was 
Pancho. And Pilarica knew as certainly as if he had told her, that he had been to 
her house, and finding her out, was going to look for her at the café... . 

Now and again she could hear the chink of glasses, loud voices, a ribald laugh— 
the rattle of dominoes on the marble tables. 
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By coming out into the street, she would be able to see the café and all who 
went in or out, but instinct kept her in concealment. 

Hark! What was that noise? What did the sudden commotion mean? 
And now—a policemen’s whistle—— 

* * s * # * « s 

The Catalan sipped his eau de vie, his back to the door, the Veu de Catalunya 
of the day before in his hand; but either the news it contained was stale, or—seen 
through the mirror on the wall opposite him—the passers-by in the street were 
more interesting. 

He was drumming his fingers impatiently on the table, but suddenly stopped 
as Pancho crossed the threshold. 

The youth came in with an air of bravado, looking curiously round him, as 
though seeking some one. 

“Where’s your little friend, the gitana ? ” 

“Que baile! Que baile!” cried one or two voices. 

* Que baile la gitana!” cried a familiar. 

“Ts she here?” Pancho’s voice was hoarse as he glanced round the room— 
and then his eyes fell upon the Catalan seated in the shadowy corner. 

The cattle-dealer rose slowly to his feet, his eyes holding Pancho as in a spell. 

“ You’d better come with me,” he said, in his harsh voice. 

Beneath his sallow skin, Pancho paled, but did not flinch under the rough 
hand laid upon his shoulder. 

The occupants of the tables, Sefior Antonio behind the counter, the lads in 
their shirt sleeves—all turned to the two in the centre of the room. 

Something had happened. What was it? 

And then Sefior Antonio made a commotion. His best customer had been 
robbed—robbed by the young scamp who dared to come again to his house! He 
would call a policeman; he would have no thieves on his premises ! Several more 
voices joined in. 

Pancho turned to him, rage and hate emanating from every feature of his 
face, from every line of his lean figure. 

Who was he to speak—the big fat animal! He, Pancho, held himself to be 
one hundred times more worthy than the man who bribed honest girls to dance in 
his filthy tavern. Bah! he spat the ground at Sefior Antonio’s feet—that was 
how he held him !—and, suiting the action to the words, Pancho spat viciously 
on the floor. 

Then there was an uproar. Sejior. Antonio, shaking and foaming with rage, 
rushed at the youth and struck him with his open hand across the face. 

In an instant Pancho’s hand flew to his faja, and he whipped out a knife. Before 
he could carry out his intent the Catalan sprang upon and disarmed him. 

“You young fool!” he cried, contemptuously; “the quarrel is mine with 
you for robbing me! We'll go to the Juzgado.” 

Some one had already blown a whistle for a policeman. 

It was at that moment that Pilarica, white, scared, breathless, rushed in. 

“What is it? Que pasa?” she gasped, looking with frightened eyes from 
one to the other of the excited faces. 

“Que pasa?” mimicked Sefior Antonio, furiously. ‘‘ He robs honest men 
of their money ”—pointing his finger at Pancho—“ and then insults me—me /” 

‘ Yes,” interposed the cattle-dealer, harshly ; “‘ last night, as I left this place, 
my purse was stolen from me—by him——” 

“Robs! Money! ” stammered Pilarica. 

Now she understood ! 

She looked at Pancho. His eyes were bent upon the ground. 


““SHE DANCED—DANCED AS SHE HAD NEVER DANCED BEFORE.” 


Then she turned swiftly to the cattle-dealer. 

“It is a lie! I robbed you—do you hear? I robbed you!” 

She looked at him fearlessly, her whole being vibrant with terror, with anxiety— 
for Pancho. 

“You!” exclaimed the Catalan. ‘“ Impossible! I saw 

“T robbed you—I—I! Do you hear? Look, sefiores,” she cried, turning 
to the crowd that had gathered round them, and speaking very quickly ; “ I robbed 
the sefior of his money, and that muchacho—Pancho—is being accused wrongly ! 
But the money shall be returned, sefior—I swear I will return it to you!” She 
stood before him, her hands clasped in supplication, her eyes blazing with a strange 
light. 

Pancho was staring at Pilarica as if transfixed . . . and the Catalan dealer, 
looking from one to the other, also understood. 

There was a tense silence. The curious crowd watching the four actors in 
this little drama, waited, breathless, for the next move. 

It was then that a policeman—panting as if he had come with undue haste— 
arrived upon the scene and shouldered his way through the throng round the door 
into the room, eyeing the central group with characteristic solemnity. 
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“What is the matter? What has happened?” he enquired, in business-like 
tones. He stared at the gipsy lad and girl with an accusing air. 

There was a sullen defiance in Pancho’s eyes. Pilarica’s lips moved, but before 
she could utter a word the Catalan spoke. 

“You come too late, amigo. Vaya, vaya! ... We’ve troubled you for 
nothing after all. A quarrel—a quarrel ; but it is finished.” 

The policeman, note-book and pencil in hand, looked round inquiringly—began 
to ask questions. 

Sefior Antonio, red in the face, shiny, his anger, for political reasons,. consider- 
ably cooled—he did not want to be fined nor yet to appear before the “ tribunal ”— 
jerked his thumb over his shoulder at the Catalan. 

“Yes, a quarrel—the Sejfior will tell you,”’ he said, addressing the policeman ; 
and sought refuge behind his counter. 

The policeman’s eye travelled meaningly to the bar. 

“The quarrel—was it serious ? ” he asked. 

““Nada—nada. Not worth while troubling about! Have a copita ?—agua 
diente ?” 

The servant of the law took the glass from the Catalan’s hand, and, swallowing 
its contents at a single draught, with much dignity carried it over to the counter. 
The Catalan turned to Pilarica; she was looking at him dumbfounded. 

“* Well, dance us the jota, and then ”—lowering his voice he added meaningly— 
“‘ we will consider that you have returned me my property—since it was you who 
took it! Buy yourself a wedding dress and some shoes. Now—la jota!” 

“La jota! La jota!” cried several voices, but half comprehending what had 
occurred. 

In a moment the crowd had fallen back, chairs and tables were swept out of 
the way. A guitar and castanets appeared as if by magic. 

Clack-—claralack, lack, lack— 

Caracaracaracarrak—rrak—rrrak—rrrrak— 

Thrum—thrum thrum—thrum—thrum thrum— 

Pilarica stood in the centre of the room. 

There was a ripple of talk among the fifty or sixty people gathered at the avor- 
way, and the hundred forming a circle three or four deep round her. Her gaze 
travelled from the generous-hearted Catalan who had understood, to Pancho, and 
as she met his eyes she smiled slowly into them, then raising her brown hands above 
her head and snapping her supple fingers and thumbs, she danced—danced as she 
had never danced before. 


When she had finished she put her hand in Pancho’s, and together they passed 


out of Antonio’s tavern. 


DOCTOR X, 


THE DRINK STORIES, AND THE HOUSE IN WEST BOLTON 
GARDENS 


By Ormonp SPENCER 


| WAS from the first greatly taken with a certain 
old-fashioned courtliness and genial dignity about 
the man that marked him out from the other 
. passengers. I pointed him out to my friend, 
‘7 but, to my surprise, the latter, on discovering 
him, stepped forward with an exclamation and 
es greeted him cordially. 
= Sel I demanded an introduction. 

“Oh, this is Dr. X, you know.” 

I had heard of Dr. X in connection with some medical affair, so 
I was able to give just the right expression of surprise and appreciation. 
But the thing that really interested me was the personality of the man. 

My friend left us to conversation. 

Now why is it that Providence has endowed me with that utterly 
diabolical proclivity to say the wrong thing at the right time? Why 
does my conversation in the presence of “ auburn ” tressed ladies incline 
automatically towards carrots and things that are carroty? Why do 
I retail whole strings of the most advanced “ Peter-stories” to un- 
appreciative gentlemen who turn out on subsequent investigation to 
be bishops in disguise? Perhaps I am possessed of a subconscious 
devil! Anyhow, in this instance I could think of nothing to talk about 
except stories concerning persons who were in a state of intoxication. 
Now some of these stories are, without doubt, excruciatingly funny ; 
and yet, although I cannot say that Dr. X was unappreciative, I seemed 
to feel it in the atmosphere that the “ joke was on me” somewhere 
and somehow. Managing to overcome this discomforting sensation, I 
made one great last effort and told him that priceless gem about the 
man who, climbing his erratic staircase in the dead of morning, was 
remonstrated with by a voice from above. 

“Why, m’dear,” he replied, “ it’s only just (hic) twelve o’clock.” 
But at that moment an indiscreet Swiss cuckoo gave him the lie by 
singing three! He was nonplussed, but only for a second, and then, 
clutching the banisters he himself rendered the nine missing “ cuckoos ”’ 
in an effective falsetto. 

I laughed; Dr. X laughed; but after that there was a strained 
silence for a few moments. Then Dr. X remarked. in a quiet and 
deprecative tone : 

“He couldn’t help it, you know.” 

“ What,” I replied, faintly, “ cuckooing ? ” 

Dr. X smiled. 


‘Yes, in a sense.” 
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I realised now that there was something really radically wrong. 

** What do you mean ?”’ Tasked. He replied with another question : 

“How do you regard this matter of drink and drunkenness and 
drugs ?”? That seemed to me a pretty severe question to spring so 
suddenly upon an innocent stranger. 

“Why,” I replied, “I look upon them, I suppose, as vices—like 
smoking, or gambling—bad habits that weak persons are in the way of 
contracting—a species of insanity, perhaps.” 

“¢ Just so; and that is where you make the same great big funda- 
mental error that ninety per cent. of the public makes. Drink is not 
a vice any more than mumps is a vice; it may happen to be the effect 
of vice, but inebriety is a disease, an organic disease, and subject to 
treatment like any other disease; the disease can be eradicated. A 
man can be cured completely, and he will stay cured unless he is fool 
enough to go away and inoculate himself again deliberately. 

‘“ The essential thing is to distinguish between the Vice and the Effect 
of the vice. Gluttony is a vice; to eat more than you need, or to drink 
more than you need—whether your drink is milk or brandy-—is a vice, 
and we are all more or less vicious in this way; but to the man who 
drinks alcoholic liquors there is a risk ‘of peculiar infection which the 
gluttonist and the over-drinker of milk have not to face; to him there 
comes a time when more alcohol becomes necessary—mind you, I say 
necessary, absolutely essential, to him, and this necessary more is ever 
on the increase. That*is the most marked characteristic of the course 
of the disease, the call of the system for more alcohol. The stuff is 
disintegrating the body and wrecking the mind of the sufferer, yet it 
must be supplied, the whole system of the man is crying out for it. You 
may lock him up—probably he will go mad if you do—but you will 
not rid him of the great “ crave,” he will struggle for alcohol as a drowning 
man struggles for air—automatically, madly. 

“When the ordinary thirst, with a possible preference for alcohol, 
becomes a need for alcohol, then the vice has given place to the disease.” 

“And do you seriously hold that this thing is curable?” 

Dr. X shrugged his shoulders and smiled that inscrutable smile. 

“ J was cured,” he said, “‘ and I know at least a hundred others.” 

“ But,” I protested, “if this is true, why does one not hear more 
about it?) Why do not more drunkards get cured ?” 

Dr. X was silent a long time, then he said: 

“Probably a very much larger number do get cured than you 
imagine; none the less, you are right. Where hundreds are taking 
the cure, thousands ought to be taking it ; but, you see, it is in the hands 
of a private institute, and so does not attract quite as much attention 
as it deserves, or as it would doubtless obtain if it were great national 
foundation. 

“Many physicians are upon the list of the “cured,” and many 
more members of the medical profession are loud in their praises of the 
treatment. Many prominent men are on Canon Fleming’s Honorary 
Committee of Investigation. 
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“What Committee was this to which you refer?” 

“Oh, that was, as its name implies, a Committee for the unbiassed 
investigation of the treatment. It was formed by Canon Fleming— 
that indefatigable worker for temperance—in the year 1892. The 
Canon acted as chairman of this Committee for no less than sixteen 
years. They meet annually, and interview cases—hundreds of cases, new 
cases and cases of ten or twenty years’ standing—I mean, persons who 
have been under the treatment so long ago as that and have ‘stayed 
cured’ ever since. The little book of reports published by this com- 
mittee is wonderfully good reading, and very convincing.” 

“ Of whom—beside the Canon—does this Committee consist ? ” 

“‘Oh, there are many notable names—Lord Bray, Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu, H. W. Forster, M.P., Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., W. Hind 
Smith. There’s a list for you!” 

“That is certainly a pretty powerful constellation,” I replied. 
“* And you mean to say that this honorary Committee entirely approve ? ”’ 

“ Approve!” replicd Dr. X. ‘ They are enthusiastic ! ” 

“‘What about your own opinion, as a medical man? Are there 
no after-effects of the treatment, worse than the disease itself ? ” 

“It not only leaves no harmful after-effects, but from the day the 
treatment begins, the subject starts to improve, both physically and 
mentally. As to its efficiency, as I said before, the characteristic 
“crave” is absolutely eradicated. The whole cure occupies about four 
weeks. No restrictions are placed upon the subjects except this, that 
they must not drink liquor outside the Institute. Liquor, you see, is 
not cut off, or even limited, but the doctors want to know how much 
the patient takes. The treatment is administered at the Institute by 
qualified medical men who have made a study of inebriety. You see, 
this disease is not a thing that can be cured at home in one’s armchair ; 
each individual case requires study ; doses must be varied according to 
amounts of alcohol consumed, temperament, and a dozen other things ; 
it is an affair of specialists; the treatment must not be bungled. After 
three or four days, the “‘ crave’ ceases; alcohol is no longer necessary 
to the system. The rest of the period is spent in strengthening the 
defences, so to speak, and building up the ravaged system. 

“And all this is perfectly authentic ? ” 

“ Absolutely authentic. I was cured myself; I know many, many 
patients who will tell you of their experiences. 

“Who is the man that started the affair, and whereabouts is this 
Institute that you speak of ?” . 

“A certain Dr. Keeley, an Army surgeon, who made the study 
of Alcoholism his special subject and achieved extraordinary success. 
The Institute is ‘1 Kensington, to be accurate, at 9, West Bolton Gardens, 
Old Brompton Koad, S.W.” 

“Well,” I replied, “this is certainly an amazing cure. Will you 
come and have a drink, Doctor ?” 

“Thank you, no,” answered the Doctor, smiling. 
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HOLIDAYS AND 
SPORT IN 
CANADA 


I.—SALMON, TROUT, AND 
SCENERY 


By C. F. Lane 
GOS 


r./T is wonderful how long it takes people, at times, to 
-| find out a good thing, a prominent case in point 
being the length of time it has taken the British 
sportsman to appreciate the wealth of game in the 
forests, and the magnificent fish in the rivers and 
lakes of Canada. In this year 1909, it may be 
doubted if five per cent. of the men and women 
who annually take their holidays in pursuit of 
sport with the rifle, gun, or rod, could name a single locality in the 
Dominion where they could get what they were looking for. This is 
all the more strange when the high rents demanded in the older coun- 
tries, and the indifferent sport to be obtained for love or money, are 
taken into consideration. Most people have some selected spot (its 
whereabouts being a secret most jealously guarded) to which they return 
year after year, though each visit produces slimmer results than its 


predecessor. 
Now, in Canada it is safe to say that the only difficulty experienced 
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by the visitor would be in making a choice among the hundreds of places 
where good sport is a certainty. Heavy expense is no excuse, as the 
purse will be little lighter when England is again reached than had 
Scotland or Ireland been visited; moreover, if the extra enjoyment of 
visiting a new country, and the complete change from the usual routine 
of holidays is included in the balance sheet, there is no comparison as 
to which is the best investment ; where the salmon fisherman, the big 
game man, or the devotee of bird and duck shooting is concerned, it is 
safe to say that the actual monetary expenditure on a trip to Canada 
is lower, far lower, than if Scotland or Norway are visited. There can 
only be one reason why so few take advantage of opportunities that will 
not last for ever, and that is ignorance of the true state of affairs. 

In years to come, as the wonderful sporting advantages, and the 
easy, economical, and speedy means of enjoying same become better 
known, even Canadian fishing and shooting will deteriorate, and the 
expense of a visit increase. It is in the hope of removing some of the 
scales from the eyes of the blind, and putting matters in their proper 
light before the best sportsmen in the world—those of dear old Britain— 
that this article has been penned. It would be impossible, in the space 
of one article, to give even a glimpse of what awaits the visitor, and 
even in dealing separately with different branches of sport, more cannot 
be done than describe typical holidays, making mention of a few places 
which will satisfy the most exacting, giving some idea of the cost of a 
visit, and how to reach the “ Mecca.” ; 

The fisherman’s interests shall come first, as his sport is the earliest 
in the year; and salmon must take pride of place. Let us assume that 
the period of hesitation has passed, and that some keen angler is on his 
way to Liverpool. Here he has the choice of several lines crossing the 
Atlantic to Montreal, on whose steamships he will find every modern 
comfort. He will only spend four days in the open sea, the balance of 
the journey to Canada’s metropolis being up the noble St. Lawrence, 
and it is safe to say that when he steps on the wharf at Montreal, every- 
thing will have been voted a success thus far. The C.P.R. train leaves 
at 7.25 each evening for New Brunswick, and in his anxiety to get to 
work, our adventurer will probably rush onwards the day he lands. 

Let us follow him as he steps on board the train after a good dinner 
at the Windsor Hotel. He is naturally interested in all he sees, but 
there will not be much to entertain him on the first portion of his rail 
journey ; therefore he orders his berth to be made up by the nigger 
porter and retires to bed. Waking early next morning, he looks from 
the window. on the lovely pine-covered slopes and valleys of Maine. 
Breakfast is taken in the “ diner,” and trains changed at 9.30 a.m. at 
McAdam Junction. At 3 that afternoon, he leaves the railway at 
Perth where a waggon and horses are waiting to drive the twenty odd 
miles to the home camp of his guide at the head-waters of the Miramichi. 
What a lovely drive he has, through scenery that alone were worth the 
long journey, but he is glad when he reaches the end, for two reasons— 
one that at last the banks of New Brunswick’s celebrated Miramichi 


ON THE UPSALQUITCH; THE BEGINNING. 


River are reached ; secondly, that he can stand up for a while, as the 
bumps on the road have made a sitting posture undesirable. In paren- 
thesis, it must be admitted that the roads in New Brunswick do not 
resemble an English highway, it really being a marvel how the light 
conveyance holds together. They do, and, moreover, it is seldom 
that damage of any. kind is done. It is dark by the time the evening 
meal is finished, and our friend wisely retires early to bed, and sleeps 
the sleep of the just in the comfortable log-cabin, breathing the balsam- 
laden air of the pines. Next morning, he finds his canoe packed with 
the tents, outfit, and provisions. When ready, he steps aboard to 
scart on a seventy-mile “ run” down the river, stopping at every good 
fishing pool, and exploring side-streams, till he joins the metal rails again - 
at Boiestown. 

Here we must leave him, confident that the red-letter angling days 
of his life are ahead. He will catch all the salmon he wants, and the 
sea-trout that will fill the interludes will run up to seven pounds ;_ further, 
should he deign to consider ordinary trout, he will fight some beauties 
of four pounds and upwards. When Boiestown is at last reached, he 
will wonder if the glorious time has been real or only a dream of delight. 

Back now to Montreal, and including possibly two days spent 
there or in Quebec, he lands in England within the month, twelve days 
having been spent on the sea, two days on the train, and the balance in 
such country as one imagines but seldom sees, and where the sport 
could not have been beaten. His total expenses have been under {55, 
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and not one cent has been demanded for a licence or fishing rights. 
Had he travelled second-class on the steamer the cash outlay would only 
have been {38 at the outside. Is he satisfied, do you think? Does he 
“rave” about Canadian sport to his friends ?. Drop into his room for 
a pipe some evening, and see if he does not persuade you to accompany 
him next year, and bring your wife with you; and if his stories do not 
convince, the skins of salmon and trout mounted on birch bark by the 
guides will do so. Probably he would like to try new waters next time, 
so we will mention a few other places for his consideration. In the 
north of the Province and flowing into the Baie de Chaleur, is the 
Upsalquitch. It costs ten dollars a day here for the privilege to “ whip ”” 
over twenty miles of water, but when it is found that the fish run up to 
40 lbs., is it exorbitant ? A mention of one of the rules on this river will 
give some idea of the sport it affords. ‘No man may take more than 
five salmon in any one day.” Should any one desire to fish on, after 
obtaining his five salmon, it may be stated that there is no limit on 
grilse, and sea-trout are plentiful. This river is reached by the Inter- 
colonial Railway from Quebec. Road privileges may also be obtained 
on the Tobique and the Renous, reached by the C.P.R. Salmon-fishing 
may also be had on the Nepisiquit after the club members, who lease 
this river, have gone home. A small charge of $2.00 per day is made, 
and the best starting point is Bathurst, on the Intercolonial Railway. 
Many other places remain when these have been tried, but space forbids 
mention. 

Now, for those who are blessed with sufficient of this world’s goods 
not to have to look into the matter of expenditure too closely, and whose 
vacation days are of longer duration than one month, a holiday on the 
other side of the Continent is almost a duty. British Columbia zs a 
long way off, but one can be in Vancouver eleven days after leaving 
Liverpool, which is not so bad; and the assertion that every minute of 
the journey will be a source of pleasure and education to the traveller 
must be believed, for in an article of this scope, any mention of the 
sights of the trip is impossible. Suffice it to say that crossing the prairie 
will show what the great Canadian West means, as no reading will ; 
and when the Rockies are reached—well, if the poet who wrote “ See 
Naples and die” had feasted his eyes on British Columbia’s mountains, 
the word would have been “ Rockies ” not “ Naples.” 

After a day in Vancouver, to rest up a little, the steamer will be 
taken up the Straits of Georgia, with the mountains of the mainland on 
the right and those of Vancouver Island on the left, acting as a guard 
of honour along the route. The final destination may be the mouth of 
the Campbell River, and comfortable quarters are found at the “ Willow’s 
Inn” for the modest charge of eight shillings per day for board and 
lodging. The Campbell River rises amongst the snow-capped moun- 
tains of Vancouver Island and flows into Discovery Passage at the north 
end of the Georgia Straits. About four miles from its mouth it rushes 
over high falls, too high for the salmon to ascend, and the cajion below 
is the spawning-ground of the great tyee (chief) salmon, and the beau- 
tiful cohoe. The best fishing grounds lie along the shore of Vancouver 


““TWENTY MINUTES LATER.” 


Island, a stretch of water one mile below and half-a-mile above the 
sandbar at the mouth of the river. There is a tremendous current, so 
that one has to time one’s fishing for high and low tide, and the beginning 
and end of the flood and ebb. The usual mode of fishing is trolling with 
spoon, but there is small doubt that were the fly used sufficiently to 
prove its efficacy equally good results would be recorded, for fish are 
taken by this means every year, though few fly fishermen visit these 
waters. The Indians use a hand-line, and it is most interesting to 
watch them in their dug-out canoes, gently handling a big fish, finally 
clubbing him on the head when he comes alongside, beaten. The tyee 
run up to seventy pounds, and it seemed a cruel provision of nature that 
these fine fish, unlike the Atlantic salmon, all die after spawning, having 
come back to the place of their birth when four years old. The cohoe 
salmon, which, though smaller, are grand sporting fish, running from 
five to ten pounds in weight, and as many as forty are sometimes caught 
in a day’s fishing. The guides who, in addition to a charge of three 
dollars per day for their services and boat, take the fish as perquisites, 
get ten cents for each cohoe and one cent per pound for tyee, at the 
Canneries. August, September and October are the best months for 
sport, as the salmon do not come down from the north before August Ist, 
and the following “‘ basket ” taken by one rod last year, during four- 
teen days fishing, is a sample of what may be expected by the visitor, 
and is not a fish story but a fact :— 

Aug. Ist.—63 lbs., 48 lbs., 46 lbs. 

Aug. 2nd.—494 lbs., 524 lbs., 15 lbs., 50 lbs., 46 lbs. 
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Aug. 3rd.—4o lbs. 

Aug. 4th.—45 lbs., 45 lbs., 42 lbs., 42 lbs., 40 Ibs., 46 lbs., 47 lbs., 121b. 

Aug. $th.—45 lbs., 35 Ibs., 30 lbs., 42 lbs. 

Aug. 6th.—42 lbs., 44 ]bs., 35 lbs., 21 lbs. 

Aug. 7th.—46 lbs., 404 lbs., 41 lbs., 17 lbs. 

Aug. 8th.—zo lbs., 44 Ibs. 

Aug. 9th.—43 lbs., 38 lbs. 

Aug. 1oth.—29 lbs., 32 lbs., 35 Ibs. 

Aug. 11th.—32 lbs., 46 Ibs., 47 lbs., 48 lbs. 

Aug. 12th.—53 lbs., 42 lbs., 41 lbs., 443 lbs., 33 lbs. 

Aug. 13th.—53 lbs. (High. wind and rough water). 

Aug. 14th.—Blank 

Aug. 15th.—51} lbs., 4olbs., 40 lbs., 37 Ibs., 36 lbs., 35 lbs., 34 Ibs. 

47 tyee, average 43 lbs.; 5 spring fish, about 20 lbs. eek 45 cohoe 

salmon. TOTAL WEIGHT, 2,170 lbs. !!! 

This is the sort of sport that cannot be duplicated in other parts 
of the world, and though the mouth of the Campbell River is the best 
known place, there are others where the best of fishing may be had. 
That large expanse of water which lies north of Vancouver Island is 
seldom fished by anglers, though the rivers that there empty into the 
sea are all salmon rivers, some of which produce as many Spring and 
cohoe salmon as the mighty Frazer. On the mainland, the Harrison 
River, above the City of Vancouver, is the most accessible and productive 
water for those who desire to take salmon with the fly, the cohoe fishing 
being at its best in the latter half of September and October. Surely 
enough has been said to tempt some to give Canada a trial, and to carry 
back- the good news to their fellows. 

Now for the trout. They are found in every Province of the Domi- 
nion, but without doubt the rivers that flow into Lake Superior from 
the north must be awarded the palm. Fishing can be obtained around 
the islands and along the north shore of this great freshwater sea, some 
idea of whose size will be realized by the Canadian’s boast that if England 
were put in the middle thereof, there would still be room to sail around 
it, which may not quite be the case but is very nearly so. The best 
fishing, however, is in the rivers, and no article on the fishing of Canada 
could omit mention of the Nipigon. The distance from the railway 
track to Virgin Falls, where Lake Nipigon discharges its waters, is only 
forty miles, but throughout the whole trip the scenery is superb, and 
without the attraction of its trout Nipigon would compel visits, but 
when one can catch magnificent specimens of speckled trout weighing 
six, seven, and even eight pounds in the heavy water at the foot of the 
rapids, is it any wonder that its fame has spread to other lands? In 
the large canoes used on the Nipigon, it is quite possible for two people, 
their guides and their outfit to go in one canoe, and the cost of such an 
outing will work out at about $7.50 per day, excluding the food bill 
(which varies so much according to what different people consider 
necessary that no estimate can be made), but including the wages, of 
two guides, hire of tents, blankets, and all necessary outfit, camp cots, 


HOW A “‘ BIRCH-BARK"’ IS HANDLED. 


cooking utensils, etc. For real comfort, the additional expense of taking 
an extra canoe and also a cook is a great investment, the advantage 
being that each fisherman has a canoe to himself; moreover, as soon 
as camp is reached, the guides proper can attend to sporting matters, 
leaving the cook to prepare meals and make everything comfortable. 
An extra canoe costs $0.50 a day and a cook about $2.50 a day. It 
is well to mention that it is necessary to obtain a special fishing licence 
for the Nipigon, which costs $15.00 for a period of two weeks or less, 
$20.00 for three weeks, and $25.00 for four weeks. On this river mos- 
quitoes and flies are rather troublesome in the second half of June and 
July. The best times are the first fortnight of June—the last week in 
May may be added if the season happens to be an early one and the 
ice is gone in this northern country—or from the fifteenth of August 
till the season closes on September 15th, and an added attraction in 
the latter part of the year is the marvellous autumnal colouring of the 
foliage. 

Apart from the Nipigon, the licence fee demanded by the Govern- 
ment of Ontario is $2.00, and though not so well known as the Nipigon, 
there is another river which holds just as big fish, and which until this 
year had never been visited by the white man. The reason for this 
state of affairs was the absence of any reliable man to attend to visitors’ 
wants. An invitation from F. C. Armstrong, of Jack Fish, who has 
just established sporting camps, to visit the waters of the Upper Steel 
River, was gladly accepted this August by the writer. He knew Arm- 
strong of old, and he knew that unfished rivers whose waters discharge 
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into Lake Superior must hold big trout. The result was that the writer 
and his wife spent perhaps the best fortnight of their lives. The trip 
taken was some 108 miles by canoe, details of which cannot be given 
here, but on the Upper Steel River any fish under 2} lbs. was returned 
to the water ; the first nine fish 
caught weighed 27 lbs., and the 
Montreal sitting-room is now 
adorned with the skin of a 6? 
Ibs. specimen caught by the 
lady of the party!!! Every 
fish taken was a_ genuine 
speckled trout and all were 
taken on the fly. The fish 
skin before mentioned has often 
to be exhibited to doubting 
Thomases and Thomasinas to 
verify what are stigmatised as 
outrageous fish tales. Other 
waters, especially in British 
Columbia, should be mentioned, 
but space forbids; moreover, 
for the same reason mention 
must be omitted of the largest 
fresh - water game fish, the 
Maskinonge, which runs up to 
60 lbs., and which, though like 
a pike in form, is very differ- 
ent in fighting qualities. 
Neither is there space to tell 
about the bass and where to 
get them, and yet the bass for 
its size is the gamest of the 
game. Henshall says of the 
Black Bass that— 


A GOOD BRACE, “Inch for inch and pound for pound, 
The gamest fish that swims.” 


and the late Dr. Drummond’s experience of bass fishing called forth the 
following :— 


‘“Mak’ yo’ swett till yo’ shirt is wet, 
An’ sorry yo’re comin’ dere.” 
Some day, perhaps, the story may be told. 

With the Editor’s consent, I propose at some future date to deal 
with the shooting advantages that Canada offers, for in its game, big 
and feathered, there is no country that offers equal inducements to the 
lover of the shot-gun or the rifle. 


THE IDLERS’ CLUB 
GHOSTS, AND THAT SORT OF THING 


By Rosert Barr 


WERE once more we have the Christmas season 
stealing upon us like a thief in the night, for the 
Christmas season is one of the greatest purloiners 
of cash that I know of. The Shakespearean phrase 
has it, “He who steals my purse steals trash,” 
but whether or not the contents of our purses are 
trash, the coins are very speedily exchanged for 
we trash. 

An eminent magazine statistician—you are familiar with the kind 
of articles he writes—has figured it out that if all the Christmas presents 
purchased in civilised countries in the month of December were piled 
one on top of the other, the column would reach three miles and a quarter 
beyond the moon ; and he further estimated that before a month had 
passed, ninety per cent. of these gifts would have been destroyed. To 
quote the beginning of legal documents, “ Know all men by these pre- 
sents,” that Christmas is with us again. 

I judge by the efforts I saw being put forth in Germany during the 
autumn that the predominant toy this year will be an airship of some 
sort. Perhaps, however, this fad will not develop in all its ferocity 
until the Christmas of 1910. The Rheims Exhibition, which was pro- 
bably the beginning of popular aerodynamics, occurred too late in the 
year to give the toymakers a chance, but since Rheims the furore has 
been so great in Frankfort and Juvisy; in Blackpool, in Doncaster, 
and at Brooklands, that I hardly see how we are to avoid an epidemic 
of airships in the toy market. Germany, as I have said, is already well- 
equipped with these frivolities, the most popular item being a facsimile 
of Zeppelin No. 3, which contains a coiled spring in its interior that, 
when wound up, actuates a workable propeller to the rear. You hold 
this contraption by means of a long string, and it flies so much better 
than Zeppelin’s original dirigible, buzzing like a gigantic dragon-fly 
round and round your head as you hold the string aloft, that the vener- 
able and popular Count might well take some lessons from it. There 
are also imitations of every kind of flying machine, monoplanes, and 
biplanes, and even triplanes, which you fly in the air as you woulda kite. 


PaAssInc OF THE TEDDY BEAr. 


For the last two or three Christmases, childhood has been domin- 
ated by the Teddy bear, bearing the name and commemorating the 
exploits of that mighty hunter, Roosevelt. Few statesmen have 
enjoyed a greater triumph than President Teddy, whose popularity 
imposed a toy upon all Christendom, a toy esteemed in every country 
except Switzerland, whose wood-carvers—‘ sculptors ” they call them- 
selves—have been making bears of wood from life-size down to bears 
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that could nestle comfortably on a penny, and as they have enjoyed a 
practical monopoly of the bear business for the last hundred years, 
they were excessively annoyed when the President of the United States 
entered into active competition. If the German Emperor had done 
this, they wouldn’t have minded so much, but the blow coming from 
the head of a sister Republic, seemed doubly unkind. I saw in a toy- 
shop in Berne the other day a toy aeroplane being manipulatel1 by 
Roosevelt, and attached by strings underneath was a woolly Teddy 
bear. The inference seemed to be that the aeroplane was carrying away 
both the ex-President and the Teddy bear to oblivion. 

The fashion in Christmas toys may come and go, but there is one 
accompaniment of the festival which I do not believe will ever die out, 
and that is a good ghost story. I do not mean the average Christmas 
story appearing in periodicals at this time of the year like a malign 
epidemic. They are usually very dull reading. The taint of the factory 
is upon them. ‘It is but too evident that Christmas is merely lugged in 
that a certain market may be satisfied. It seems to me that Charles 
Dickens did the Christmas story once and for all, and that it died with 
him. If any story having Christmas for its theme, written since the 
time of Dickens, was worth reading, I have never had the good fortune 
to meet it, but a good ghost story is always seasonable. 

There has been a discussion in the newspapers recently on the 
merits and demerits of the detective story. I was in Switzerland while 
this controversy was raging, and am not quite certain about the points 
under consideration. I believe it arose in some measure from that 
miracle of hysterical writing, “‘The Mystery of the Yellow Room,” 
which I considered the worst detective story that ever was written, but 
“ The Lady in Black,” its sequel, now occupies the premier place as the 
acme of irredeemable trash. 

Max Pemberton has sprung full-armed into the arena, and will 
show the world what a detective story really should be. He gives an 
artificial thrill to his yarn by appealing to our cupidity, offering {109 
to anyone first divulging who murdered Lady Anna. I suppose I 
shouldn’t give the snap away, and I wouldn’t except for the peculiar 
circumstances of the case; but the story is appearing in the Daily 
Mail, and the Daily Mail takes exactly the same time to finish a serial 
that a reluctant Government occupies in building a Dreadnought. You 
can at any hour estimate the number of Dreadnoughts in the British Navy 
by going back over the files of the Mail and counting its serials. There- 
fore, as the public will be kept so long in suspense, I propose to divulge 
the secret right here and now, and when Max sends me his cheque for 
f100, I wish the envelope to be “‘ Marked Personal,” which is the title 
of one of Anna Katherine Green’s detective stories. I shouldn’t like 
any of my creditors to get hold of that cheque. 

Your initial difficulty in solving the problem will be that the crafty 
Max neglects to mention in his story the name of the murderers. You 
may complain about this when it is too late, but it will be pointed out 
t» you that the names of the criminals were frequently; blazoned in 
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other columns of the. Daily Mail. Lady Anna was found dead in a 
Thames pleasure skiff, with a look of agony on her face. Now, according 
to the Daily Mail, who is responsible for all the evil that happens in this 
country ? the answer, of course, is the present Government. We 
must, therefore, look for the criminals in the Cabinet. Which of these 
right honourable gentlemen (still according to the Daily Mail) will stop 
at nothing to accomplish their fell purposes? At once the names of 
Lloyd George and Winston Churchill arise in the mind of the gentle 
reader. You see, I hope, how we are narrowing down the inquiry in 
true detective style. 

__ It is stated in the story that the lady died of some subtle poison, 
hitherto unknown. What (see Daily Mail) is the most poisonous pro- 
duct of the present Government ? Certainly the Budget, and as the 
fiercest opponents of the Budget are the aristocracy and the Daily 
Mail, we at once begin to suspect the motive of the outrage. The 
two malefactors determined to convert Lady Anna, or do for her, 
therefore Winston Churchill held the victim, while Lloyd George 
explained to her the intricacies of his Finance Bill. This accounts for 
the look of agony on the poor woman’s face. 

I have read Mr. Pemberton’s story as far as it has gone, and I find 
it vividly interesting. If he can complete his narrative as well as he 
has begun it, it will certainly rank very high among novels of mystery. 


PRIZE OFFERED TO GHOSTS. 


But I think a ghost story is more difficult to write than a detective 
story. The best ghost story I have read for some time, which also has 
a few detective threads running through it, is “ The House Surgeon,” 
by Rudyard Kipling. He infuses into it what is so hard to achieve in 
a ghost story—a touch of originality. There is a frightful monotony in 
ghost stories, which it is almost impossible for an author to avoid. 
Ghosts have been at work for many thousand years, and they have done 
almost everything conceivable, so if you can put a ghost in a new situa- 
tion, you have done something notable. Take, for instance, that de- 
plorable calling-up of Mr. Gladstone by W. T. Stead, in the interest of 
a daily newspaper and modern politics. Stead is an exceedingly vivid 
writer when he has something to write about that interests him, yet his 
interview with the ghost of Gladstone was exactly similar in quality 
to the fraudulent spiritual expressions elicited from the unknown by 
any of the clever charlatans who make a living by this sort of thing. 

Punch, in its Gladstonian cartoon the other day, showing the very 
stern face of the great Liberal statesman looking down on Premier 
Asquith, who has the Newcastle speech in his hand, undoubtedly proved 
itself a more faithful medium than the clairvoyant Mr. Stead employed. 

I somehow hope that this interview with Mr. Gladstone will put a 
finish on the use of noted men’s names by spiritualists. A dead cele- 
britv is so helpless that one’s pity is aroused, even if one’s indignation 
is unstirred. At various eriods of my life, I have endeavoured to get 
something tangible to go upon in this spiritualistic business, for, to me, 
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it is a very interesting subject; but I never met anything in the least 
satisfactory. Many of our scientific men have been dabbling in this 
sort of thing, and, strangely enough, some of them appear to have been 
convinced, as, for instance, Lombroso, who died recently, and who 
to-day, if he cared to do so, might clear up the mystery for us. 

Most of the newspapers have called attention to the deterioration 
of Mr. Gladstone’s style of talk since he left this sphere. This was a 
point made by the late Professor Huxley, who said he took no interest 
in the subject. He adds :— 

“If anybody would endow me with the faculty of listening to the 
chatter of old women and curates in the nearest provincial town, I should 
decline the privilege, having better things to do. And if the folk in the 
spiritual world do not talk more wisely and sensibly than their friends 
report them to do, I put them in the same category. The only good 
I can see in the demonstration of-the ‘ Truth of Spiritualism ’ is to furnish 
an additional argument against suicide. Better live a crossing-sweeper 
than die and be made to talk twaddle through a ‘ Medium’ hired at a 
guinea a Seance.” 

If spirits will talk at all, to Mr. Stead or anybody else, the fact can 
be proven so easily that were all spiritualists not humbugs they would 
close their mouths and their shops until they had furnished the world 
with incontrovertible proof. And here is how it could be done. 

Some time ago, the courageous Sir E. H. Shackleton set out for the 
South Pole, he and his fifteen men amply equipped to withstand the 
rigours of climate that they knew were to be encountered. Now, I take it 
that a spirit experiences no inconvenience from our earthly heat and cold, 
and if a spirit can come down to a room in Norfolk Street, London, it 
can as easily go to the South Pole. If, therefore, Mr. Stead had 
commissioned Julia, of Chicago, who, being a newspaper woman, is up to 
snuff, to look out for these explorers, and give an account, day by 
day, of the expedition’s progress. When, having reached a spot a 
hundred and ten miles from the South Pole, they are compelled to turn 
back, if Julia had stated this fact in the newspapers of the world, the 
majority of readers would have believed the claims of spiritualism 
when Shackleton’s story coincided with Julia’s account. 

Of course, a sceptical generation might not at first be convinced, 
but instance after instance could be given that would before long compel 
universal belief. See what an opportunity Julia has just missed, while 
she babbles away about Cardinal Manning and Mr. Gladstone. Surely 
she has not, in leaving this world, left behind her what the Americans 
call the nose for news? She must have known that her indomitable 
countryman Peary was endeavouring honestly to find the North Pole. 
She could easily have been there before him, and then, if she travelled 
even as slowly as a telegraphic message, she could have been in her 
sanctum on Norfolk Street within a few seconds after the flag was hoisted 
at the Pole. A medium who could write out several columns of twaddle 
alleged to have been furnished by Gladstone, would certainly meet no 
difficulty in giving forth a terse journalistic account of what Peary had 
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accomplished. If this was put on record in even one newspaper, imagine 
the effect when Peary at last emerged within touch of a telegraph 
wire. 

TueE Ip ier hereby offers ten thousand pounds to the medium who 
will first present to the world such a forestalling of an explorer’s ex- 


periences, intending competitors to be governed by the Daily Mail London 
to Manchester flight conditions. 


A Creepy Guost Book. 


I happened the other day upon a recently-published book which 
seems to have gained certain favourable notices. It is written by 
William Hope Hodgson, and issued by Stanley Paul and Co. My atten- 
tion was drawn to the book because it possesses a frontispiece by that 
greatest of the world’s weird artists, Sidney H. Sime. I know of no 
other artist so capable of illustrating a creepy ghost story as Sime, and 
if this book should ever become “ popular,” I hope the publisher will 
be enterprising enough to issue an edition de luxe with pictures galore 
by Sime. Such a volume would be a unique possession. 

“The Ghost Pirates” is its title, and I see by the preface that 
this book is the last of three, all of which, I take it, deal with the super- 
natural. I must confess that I have not yet seen the first two books, 
which are called respectively “The Boats of Glen Carrig,” and “ The 
House on the Borderland.” I intend to read these two, and then, 
perhaps, I shall be sufficiently equipped to express an opinion upon 
the last one, for although I have read it from beginning to end, I admit 
I don’t know what to say about it. 

It is a rather ignorant sailor who tells the story, so the somewhat 
commonplace diction with which it begins should not be held against 
the author. This sailor joins a ship at San Francisco and sails away. 
Gradually you gain the impression that there is something indefinably 
wrong with the ship; tantalising shadows flit about, and one is exas- 
perated that nothing tangible happens. I began to come to the con- 
clusion that this was a most commonplace book; the sailors appeared 
to be an uninteresting lot ; also it seems unnecessarily profane here and 
there, but I am told that sailors at sea are not very choice with their 
language. 

By-and-bye, however, I was compelled to admit that the characters 
were pretty well differentiated ; the second mate particularly began to 
stand out, although his name was never mentioned, so far as I can 
remember. 

Trouble begins after a fortnight out, and it happens during the 
watch between eight and twelve at night :— 

“Tt was nothing less than the form of a man stepping inboard over 
the starboard rail, a little abaft the main rigging. I stood up, and caught 
at the handrail, and stared. 

“The thing, whatever it was, had disappeared into the shadows at 
the lee side of the deck.” 

I will not attempt to tell the story, but these slimy, Sime-y things, 
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sometimes visible to one and not to the rest, began to permeate the 
ship, and get into the rigging, with the result that death in various 
forms picked off one member after another of the crew. Just imagine 
a dark night, and the upper rigging of a ship cluttered with mucilaginous 
beings, evolved out of the fearsome inner consciousness of Sidney H. 
Sime : objects that editors shudder at, and dare not print, and you begin 
to have some idea of the state of things on board the ship that left 
’Frisco. 

The book repelled me continually, yet I continued reading it, and 
at night, when I went to sleep, I experienced the worst nightmare I 
have had since I was a boy. These creatures of cold glue stuck to me, 
and I could not shake them off. I think “The Ghost Pirates” is a 
horrible book, and I don’t know whether to recommend it to the gentle 
reader or not; neither can I make up my mind whether or not it is a 
notable piece of work. I hope to come to a conclusion when I have 
read the other two volumes. 


TO NANCY. 


By H. MAcnaucuTEn-JoNEs 


Lively sprite, with mocking eyes ; 
Mischief lurks in you. 


Jiny mite with glossy curls ; 
Little tyrant you. 


Restless imp with elfish Iccks ; 
Like a sunbeam you. 

Laughing, moodish, fairy thi-g, 
Gupid’s gift are you. 


Wilful, sturdy, Wayward thing ; 
What a handful you. 


Fickle, coy, coquettish thing ; 
Mother’s darling you. 


Sweetest mouth, end velvet lips ; 
Here’s a kiss for you. 
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saw that triple guards surrounded the Emperor’s palace. The mob had been 
cleared away, but no one was allowed to linger in its precincts, and the youth was 
gruffly ordered to take himself elsewhere, which he promptly did, walking up the 
Saalgasse and past the Cathedral, until he came once more into the Fahrgasse, 
down which he proceeded, pausing for another glance at Goebel’s house, until he 
came to the bridge, where he stood with his arms resting on the parapet, thought- 
fully shaping in his mind what he would say to Herr Goebel in the morning. 

All along the opposite side of the river lay a compact mass of barges; _ ugly, 
sombre, black in the moonlight, silent witnesses to the ruin of Frankfort. The 
young man gazed at this melancholy accumulation of useless floating stock, and 
breathed the deeper when he reflected that whoever could set these boats in motion 
again would prove himself, temporarily at least, the saviour of the city. 

When the bells began to toll eleven, Roland roused himself, walked across the 
bridge to Sachsenhausen, and so to his squalid lodging, consoling himself with the 
remembrance that the great King Charlemagne had made this his own place of 
residence. Here, before he retired to bed, he wrote the letter which he was to 
send next day to Herr Goebel ; he composed it with some care, so that it aroused 
curiosity without satisfying it. ; 

It was half-past ten next morning when Roland presented himself at the door 
of the leading merchant in the Fahrgasse, and sent in his judiciously worded 
epistle. He was kept waiting in the hall longer than he expected, but 
at last the venerable porter appeared, who said Herr Goebel would be pleased 
to receive him. He was conducted up the stairs, and into a front room on the first 
floor, which seemed to be partly a library and partly a business office. Here, 
seated at a stout table, he recognised the grave burgher whose homecoming he 
had_ witnessed the night before. 

The keen eyes of the merchant seemed to penetrate to his inmost thought, 
and it struck Roland that there came into them an expression of disappointment, 
for he probably did not look for so youthful a visitor. 

** Will you be seated,” said his host, and Roland, with an inclination of the 
head, accepted the invitation. ‘“ My time is completely occupied to-day,” continued 
the elder man, “ for although there is little business afoot in Frankfort, my own 
affairs have been somewhat neglected of late, and I am endeavouring to overtake 
the arrears.” 

““T know that,” said Roland, “I stood by your door cheek last night when 
you returned home.” 

“Did you so? May I ask why?” 

“For no particular reason. It happened that I walked down the Fahrgasse, 
endeavouring to settle in my mind upon whom I should call to-day.” 

‘** And why have I received the preference ? ” 

‘“* Perhaps it would be more accurate to say your house received the prefer- 
ence, if it is such. I was struck by its appearance of solidity and wealth, and, 
differing from all others in the door being ajar, I lingered before it last night 
with some inclination to enter. Then the procession which accompanied you came 
past me. I heard your address to your friends, and wondered what the formality 
was all about. After the door was closed I accosted one of those who escorted you, 
and learned your name, business and reputation.” 

“You must be a stranger in Frankfort when you needed to make such 
enquiry.” 

“Those are almost the same words that my acquaintance of last night used, 
and he seemed astonished when I replied that I was born in Frankfort and have 
lived here all may life.” 
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* Ah, I suppose no man is so well known as he thinks he is, but I venture to 
assert that you are not engaged in business here.” 

“You are in the right. I fear I have hitherto led a somewhat useless 
existence.” 

“On money earned by someone else, perhaps.” 

“* Again you are right, Herr Goebel. I lodge on the other side of the river, 
and coming to and fro each day, the sight of all those useless barges depresses me, 
and I have formulated a plan for putting them in motion again.” 

‘Wiser heads than yours have been meditating upon that project without 
avail.” 

“TI should have been gratified, Herr Goebel, if you had said ‘ older heads.’ ” 

The suspicion of a smile hovered for a brief instant round the shrewd, firm 
lips of the merchant. 

‘Young man, your gentle reproof is deserved. I know nothing of your wisdom, 
and so should have referred to the age, and not to the equipment of your head. 
It occurs to me, as I study you more closely, that I have met you before. Your 
face seems familiar.” 

“°Tis but a chance resemblance, I suspect. Until recently I have been 
absorbed in my studies and rarely left my father’s house.” 

‘Tam doubtless mistaken. But to return to our theme. As you are ignorant 
of my name and standing in this city, you are probably unaware of the efforts that 
already have been made to remove the deadlock on the Rhine.” 

“Tn that, Herr Goebel, you are at fault. I know an expedition of folly was 
promoted at enormous expense, and that the empty barges, numbering something 
like five-score, now rest in the deepest part of the Rhine.” 

“Why do you call it an expedition of folly ?” 

- © Surely the result shows it as such.” 

‘“* A plan may meet with disaster, even where every precaution has been taken. 
We did our best, and if the men we paid for the protection of the flotilla had not, 
with base cowardice, deserted their posts, these barges would have reached 
Cologne.” 

“Never! The defenders you chose were riff-raff, picked up in the gutters of 
Frankfort. You actually expected such cattle, undisciplined and untrained, to 
stand up against the fearless fighters of the Barons, swashbucklers, hardened to 
the use of sword and pike. What else was to be expected? The goods were not 
theirs but yours. They had received their pay, and so speedily took themselves 
out of danger.” 

‘You forget, or you do not know, perhaps, that several hundred of them were 
cut to pieces.” 

** T know that also, but the knowledge does not in the least nullify my contention. 
I am merely endeavouring to show you that the heads you spoke of a moment ago 
were only older, not necessarily wiser than mine. It would be impossible for me 
to have devised an expedition so preposterous.” 

‘“* What should we have done?” 

; “For one thing, you should have gone yourselves, and defended your own 
bales.” 

The merchant showed visible signs of rising anger, and if the young man’s 
head contained the wisdom he appeared to claim for it, he would have seen that 
his remarks were entirely lacking in tact; that he was making no progress but 
rather the reverse. 

“You speak as a headless untutored youth. How could we defend our 
bales, when no merchant is allowed to wear a sword ? ” 
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Roland rose to his feet and put his hands to the throat of his cloak. 

“I am not allowed to wear a sword,” and saying this, he dramatically flung 
wide his cloak, and stood there displaying the prohibited weapon hanging from 
his belt. The merchant sat back in his chair, considerably impressed by his action. 

‘“* You seem to repose great confidence in me,” he said. ‘ What if I were to 
inform the authorities ? ” 

The youth smiled. 

“ You forget, Herr Goebel, that I learned much about you from your friend 
last night. I feel quite safe in your house.” 

He flung his cloak once more over the weapon and sat down again. 

“What is yovr occupation, my friend ?” asked the merchant. 

“I am a teacher of swordsmanship. I practise the art of a fencing-master.” 

“Your clients are aristocrats, then?” 

“Not so. The class with which I am now engaged contains twenty skilled 
artisans of about my own age.” 

“If they do not belong to the aristocracy, your instruction must be surrep- 
titious, because it is against the law.” 

“It is both surreptitious and against the law, but in spite of these disadvantages, 
my twenty pupils are the best swordsmen in Frankfort, and I wovld willingly pit 
them against any twenty nobles with whom I am acquainted.” 

“So!” criedthe merchant with an incredulous smile. “ You are acquainted 
with twenty nobles, are you ?” 

“* Well, you see,” explained the young man, flushing slightly. “‘ These metal 
workers whom I drill, being all out of employment, cannot afford to pay for their 
lessons, and naturally, as you indicated, a fencing-master must look to the nobles 
for his bread. I used the word acquaintance hastily. I am acquainted with the 
nobles in the same way that a clerk in the woollen trade might say he was acquainted 
with a score of merchants, to none of whom he had ever spoken.” 

“IT see. Am I to take it that your project for opening the Rhine will depend 
for its success on those twenty metal workers, who quite lawlessly know how to 
handle their swords ? ” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“Tell me what your plan is.” 

“TI do not care te disclose my plan, even to you.” 

“I thought you came here in the hope that I should further your project, 
and perhaps finance it. Am I wrong in that surmise ? ” 

“You are not. The very proviso is that you, Herr Goebel, shall pay to me 
across this table a thousand thalers in gold.” 

The smile came again to the lips of the merchant. 

“Anything else?” he asked. 

“Yes. You will select me one of your staunchest barges, and fill it with what- 
ever class of goods you, deal in.” 

“Don’t you know what class of goods I deal in?” asked the merchant with 
a cynical smile. 

“T do not.” 

Herr Goebel’s smile broadened. That a youth so ignorant of everything per- 
taining to the commerce of Frankfort should come thus boldly and demand a 
thousand thalers in gold from a man whose occupation he did not know, seemed to 
the merchant one of the grossest examples of impudence he had yet encountered 
in hislong experience of men. 

“* After all, the goods I deal in,” he said, “ matter little one way or another 
when I am dealing with a customer such as you are. What next?” 
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“ Next, you will place a price upon the shipload; a price such as you would 
accept if the boat reached Cologne intact. I agree to pay you that price, together 
with the thousand thalers, when I return to Frankfort.” 

*“* And when will that be, my confident young man?” 

** You are better able to estimate the length of time than I. I do not know, 
for instance, how long it takes a barge to voyage from Frankfort to Cologne.” 

“Given fair weather, which we may expect in July, and premising that there 
are no interruptions, let us say a week.” , 

“Would a man journeying on horseback from Cologne to Frankfort reach 
here sooner than the boat ? ” 

‘‘ The barge having to make headway against a strong current, I should say the 
horseman would accomplish the journey in a third of the time.” 

“Good. To allow for all contingencies, I promise to pay the money one 
month from the day we leave the wharf at Frankfort.” 

“That would be eminently satisfactory.” 

“I forgot to mention that I expect you, knowing more about navigation than 
I, to supply a trustworthy captain and an efficient crew for the manning of the 
barge; men who understand the currents of the river, and who, if questioned by 
t"1e Barons, would not be likely to tell more than they were asked.” 

“I can easily provide such a set of sailors.” 

“Very well, Herr Goebel. Those are my requirements. Will you agree to 
supply them ?” 

“‘ With great pleasure, my young and enthusiastic friend, provided that you 
comply with one of the most common of our commercial rules.” 

“And what is that, mein Herr?” 

** Before you depart you will leave with me ample security that if I never 
see you again, the value of the goods, plus the thousand thalers, will be repaid to 
me when the month is past.” 

“Ah!” said the young man, “ you fix an impossible condition.” 

‘Give me a bond, then, signed by three responsible merchants.” 

“Tam unacquainted with any merchant in this city except yourself, Herr 
Goebel, and that acquaintance of the shortest,so how could I hope to obtain the 
signature of even one responsible man ? ” 

‘* How, then, do you hope to obtain my consent to a project which I know 
cannot succeed, while I bear all the risk ? ” 

“Pardon me, Herr Goebel. I and my comrades risk our lives. You risk 
merely your gold and your goods.” 

‘“* You intend, then, to fight your way down the Rhine? ” 

‘Surely. How else?” 

** Supported by only twenty followers ? ” 

Ne 

‘“‘ And you hope to succeed, where a thousand of our men failed ? ” 

‘* Yes ; they were hirelings, as I told you. With my twenty, I could put them 
all to flight. Aside from this, I should like to point out to you that the merchants 
of Frankfort formed their combination at public meetings, called together by the 
burgomaster. There was no secrecy about their deliberations. Every robber 
Baron along the Rhine knew what you were going to attempt, and was prepared 
for your coming. I intend that your barge shall leave Frankfort at midnight. 
My company will proceed across country, and join it at some agreed spot, 
probably below Bingen.” 

“You have placed before me a very interesting proposal, my young friend, 
but I am a business man and not an adventurer. Unless you can furnish 
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me with security, I decline to advance a single thaler, not to mention a 
thousand.” 

The young man rose to his feet, and the merchant, with a sigh, seemed glad 
that the conference was ended, little dreaming that in the next few remarks his 
visitor was to make, he was to win his case with no further surety than his own 
word, 

“ Herr Goebel, you deeply disappoint me.” 

“I am sorry for that, and regret the forfeiting of your good opinion, but 
despite that disadvantage, I must persist in my obstinacy.” 

“TI do not wonder that this fair city lies desolate if her prosperity depends 
upon her merchants, and if you are chief among them; yet I cannot forget that 
you risked life and liberty on my behalf, though now you will not venture a miser- 
able thousand thalers on my word of honour.” 

“On your behalf? What do you mean?” 

“I mean, Herr Goebel,” that I am Prince Roland, only son of the Emperor, 
and that you placed your neck in jeopardy to elevate me to the throne.” 


II.—THE BARGAIN IS STRUCK 


:,]VERY epoch seems to have possessed a two-word phrase that 
contained, as it were, the condensed wisdom of the age, 
and was universally believed by the people. For instance, 
the aphorism “ Know thyself”? rose to popularity when 
cultured minds turned towards science. In the period to 
which this recital belongs the adage “‘ blood tells ” enjoyed 
universal acceptance, it was, in fact, that erroneous state- 
"2[ ment “The King can do no wrong” done up into tabloid 
: form. From it, too, sprang that double-worded maxim 
of the days of chivalry, “‘ Noblesse Oblige.” 

In our own time, the two-worded phrase is “ Money talks,” and if diligent 
enquirers probe deeply into the matter, they will find that the aspirations of the 
people always correspond with reasonable accuracy to the meaning of the phrase 
then in use. Nothing could be more excellent, for instance, than the proverb 
“Money talks ” as representing two commercial countries like America and Eng- 
land. In that short sentence is packed the essence of many other wise and drastic 
sayings, as, for instance, ‘‘ The devil take the hindmost,” for, of course, if money 
talks then the man without it must remain silent and his place is at the tail of the 
procession, where the devil prowls about like a Cossack at the rear of 
Napoleon’s army. 

Confronting each other in that ancient house on the Fahrgasse, we witness, 
then, the personification of the two phrases, ancient and modern, blood repre- 
sented by the standing lad and money by the seated merchant. 

“T am Prince Roland, only son of the Emperor,” the young man had said, 
and he saw at once by the expression on the face of his host that, could he be 
convinced of the truth of the assertion, the thousand thalers that the Prince had 
demanded would be his on the instant. 

For a full minute, Roland thought he had succeeded, but as the surprise died 
out of the merchant’s countenance, there replaced it that mask of caution which 
had had so much to do with the building of his fortune, During their conference 
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Herr Goebel cudgelled his brain, trying to remember where he had seen this young 
man before, but memory had roamed among clerks, salesman and industrious people 
of that sort where, somehow, this young fellow did not fit in. When Roland 
suddenly uttered the incredible statement that he was a member of the 
Imperial family, the merchant’s recollection then turned towards pageants he 
had seen, and in one of these this young stranger might very well have borne a 
part. Blood was beginning to tell. 

But now experience came to the merchant’s aid. Only in romances did princes 
of the blood royal wander about like troubadors. Even a member of the lesser 
nobility did not call unheralded at the house of a merchant. The aristocracy 
always wanted money, it is true, but what they thought they might require they 
went and took, as witness the piratical Barons of the Rhine, whose exactions had 
brought such distress on the great city of Frankfort. 

Then all at once there came the remembrance that when the Electors 
had been appealed to on behalf of the young Prince, the three Archbishops had 
promptly seized his royal highness, and, in spite of the pleadings of the Empress 
(the Emperor was stupid with wine and indifferent) had placed him in the custody 
of the Archbishop nearest to Frankfort, the warrior prelate of Mayence, who had 
imprisonedhim in the strong fortress of Ehrenfels, from which, well guarded and 
isolated on a crag overhanging. the Rhine, no man could escape. 

“Will you kindly be seated again,” requested the merchant, and, if he 
had spoken a short time before, he would have used the phrase “your royal high- 
ness.” 

Roland, after a moment’s hesitation, sat down. He saw his coup had failed, 
because he had been unable to back it up by proofs. His dramatic action had 
been like a brilliant cavalry charge, for a moment successful, but coming to naught 
because there was no solid infantry to turn the momentary confusion of the enemy 
into complete rout. Realising that the battle was all to be fought over again, the 
Prince sat back with a sigh of disappointment; a shade of discontent on his 
handsome face. 

“T find myself in a quandary,” proceeded the merchant. “If indeed you 
are the Emperor’s son, it is not for such as I to cross-examine you.” _ 

“‘ Ask any questions you like, Herr Goebel. You will find I shall answer them 
promptly enough.” 

“If I beg you to supply proof of the statement you have made, you would 
be likely to reply that as you dared not enter your father’s palace, you are unable 
to furnish me with corroboration.” 

“You put the case aptly, mein Herr. In more halting terms, that is what I 
should have said.” 

“When were you last in the Palace?” 

“ About the same time you took up your residence in prison.” 

“Ah, yes; that naturally would be your answer. Now, my young friend, 
you have shown me that you know nothing of mercantile practice, therefore 1 
may perhaps interest you if I explain some of our methods.” 

“ Herr Goebel, you may save your breath. Such a recital would not only 
fail to interest me, it would bore me extremely. I care nothing for your mercantile 
procedure, and, to be quite plain with you, I despise your trade, and find some 
difficulty in repressing my contempt for those who practise it.” cS 

“If an emissary of mine,” returned the merchant, unperturbed, “ approached 
a client for the purpose of obtaining a favour, and psed so little tact as you do, 
I should dismiss him.” 

“T’m not asking favours from you.” 
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“ But you wish me to hand over to you a thousand thalers, otherwise, why 
are you here?” 

“T am here to bestow upon you the greatest of favours, namely, to open up 
the Rhine, and bring back prosperity to Frankfort, which you merchants have 
allowed to slip through your fingers, blaming now the Barons, now the Emperor, 
now the Electors; censuring everybody, in fact, except the real culprits, your- 
selves. You speak of your gold as a favour, but it is merely an advance for a 
few weeks and will be returned to you, yet, because I desire to confer this 
inestimable boon upon you and your city, you expect me to cringe to you and flatter 
you, as if I were a member of your own sychophantic league. I refuse to do 
anything of the kind, and yet, by God! I'll have the gold out of you!” 

The merchant for the first time during their conference, laughed heartily. 
The young man’s face was aflame with anger, yet the truculent words he used had 
done more to convince Herr Goebel that he belonged to the aristocracy than if he 
had spoken with the most exemplary humility. The merchant was convinced he was 
not the Prince, but was equally certain he was some young noble, perhaps intimate 
with the royal family, who, knowing the Emperor’s son to be out of the way, thought 
it safe to take his name, the better to carry forward his purpose, whatever that 
purpose might actually be. That it was to open the Rhine he did not for a moment 
credit, and that he would ever see his gold again, if once he parted with it, he did 
not believe. 

“ At the risk of boring you, I shall nevertheless proceed with what I was about 
to say. We merchants, for our own protection, contribute to a fund which might 
be entitled one for secret service. This fund enables us to procure private informa- 
tion that may be of service in our business. Among other things we have need 
to know are accurate details pertaining to the intentions and doings of our rulers, 
for whatever our own shortcomings may be, the actions of those above us affect 
business one way or the other. May I read you a short report that came in while 
I was serving my term of imprisonment ? ” 

“Read what you like,” said Roland, indifferently, throwing back his head 
and partially closing his eyes with an air of ennut. 

The merchant drew towards him a file of papers, and going through them 
carefully, selected a document, and drew it forth, then clearing his throat, he read 
aloud : 

“‘« At an hour after midnight, on St. Stanislas’ Day, three nobles—one repre- 
senting the Archbishop of Mayence, the second the Archbishop of Treves, and 
the third the Archbishop of Cologne, armed with authority from these three Electors 
and Princes of the Church—entered the Saalhof from the side facing the river and 
arrested in his bed the young Prince Roland. They assured the Empress, whe 
protested, that the Prince should be well cared for, and that, as an insurrection 
was feared in Frankfort, it was considered safer that the person whom they intended 
to elevate to the throne on the event of the Emperor’s death, should be out ot 
harm’s way, being placed under the direct care of the Archbishop of Mayence. 
They informed the Empress that the Archbishops would not remove the Prince 
from the Palace in opposition to the wishes of either the Emperor or herself, but if 
this permission was withheld, a meeting of the Electors would at once be called, 
and some one, not the present Prince elected to succeed the present ruler. 

“ ¢This consideration exerted great influence upon the Empress, who counselled 
her son to acquiesce. The young man was taken to a boat then in waiting by the 
river steps of the Palace, and so conveyed down the Main to the Rhine, which was 
reached just after daybreak. Without landing, and keeping as much as possible 
to the middle of the river, the party proceeded down the Rhine, past Bingen, to 
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the foot of the crag onwhich stands the Castle of Ehrenfels. The Prince was taken 
to the Castle, where he now remains. 

“*¢ The Archbishops from their revenues allot to him seven hundred thalersa 
month, in addition to his maintenance. It is impossible for him to escape from 
this stronghold unaided, and as the Emperor takes no interest in the matter and 
the Empress has given her consent, he is like to be an inmate of Ehrenfels during 
the pleasure of the Archbishops, who doubtless will not elect him to the throne 
in succession unless he proves compliant to their wishes. The Prince being a 
young man of no particular force of character ” (the merchant paused in his reading. 
and looked across at his vis-a-vis with a smile, but the latter appeared to be asleep) 
“he will doubtless succumb to the Archbishops, therefore merchants are advised 
to base no hopes upon an improvement in affairs, even though the son should succeed 
the father. Despite the precautions taken, the arrest and imprisonment of the 
Prince, and even the place of his detention, became generally known in Frank- 
fort, but the news is in the form of rumour only and excites little interest 
throughout the city.’ 

“There, Prince Roland, what do you say to that?” asked the merchant 
cynically. 

“Nothing,” replied Roland. “ But the account might have stated that there 
were five rowers in the boat, who worked lustily until we reached the Rhine, when, 
the wind being favourable, a sail was hoisted, and what with the current assisting 
the wind, we made very excellent time to Ehrenfels. I observe further that your 
secret service keeps you very well informed, and I, therefore, withdraw a tithe 
of the harsh things I said regarding the stupidity of the merchants.” 

“Many thanks for the concession,” said Herr Goebel, replacing the document 
with its fellows. ‘Now, asa plain and practical man, what strikes me is this: you 
need only return to Ehrenfels for two months, and as there is little use for gold 
in that fortress, your maintenance being guaranteed and seven hundred thalers 
allowed, you can come away with four hundred thalers more than the sum you 
demand from me, and thus put your project into force without being under obliga- 
tions to any despised merchant.” 

“True, mein Herr, but can you predict what will happen in Frankfort before 
two months are past ? You learn from that document that the shrewd Archbishops 
anticipate an insurrection, and doubtless they command the force at hand ready 
to crush it, but during this conflict, which you seem to regard so lightly, does it 
ever occur to you that the merchants’ palaces along the Fahrgasse may be sacked 
and burnt?” 

“That, of course, is possible,” commented the merchant. 

“Nay, it is absolutely certain. Civii war means ruin to innocent and guilty 
alike.” 

“You are right,” said the other seriously. ‘‘ Now, will you tell me how you 
escaped from Ehrenfels ? ” 

“ Yes, if you will agree to my terms without furthey haggling.” 

“T will agree to your terms if I believe your story.” 

“It seems impossible to pin you to any definite statement. Is this the 
way you conduct your business ? ” 

“ Yes; unless I am well assured of the good faith of my customer. _ I offered 
you ordinary business terms when I asked for security, or for the signature of three 
responsible merchants to your bond. It is because I am a merchant and not a 
speculator that I haggle, as you term it.” 

“J will tell you how I got away from Ehrenfels; but I begin my recital 
hopelessly, for you always leave yourself a loophole of escape. If you believe my 
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story, yousay: Yes! Could I weave a romance about tearing my sheets into ropes ; 
of lowering myself in the dark from the battlements to the ground; of an alarm 
given ; of torches flashing ; of my diving into the Rhine, and of swimming under 
the water until I nearly strangled; of floating down over the rapids, with arrows 
‘whizzing round me in the night; of climbing dripping to the further shore, far 
from sight of Ehrenfels, then doubtless you would believe. But my escape was 
prosaically commonplace, depending on the cupidity of one man. The material 
for it was placed into my hands by the Archbishops themselves. Your account 
states that the Castle is well guarded. So it is, at times, but when the Archbishop 
needs an augmentation of his force, he withdraws his men from Ehrenfels to Mayence. 
As my prison is the nearest of his possessions to his capital city, it thus happens 
that at times Ehrenfels is bereft of all save the custodian and his family. His eldest 
son is a young man my own age and not unlike me in appearance. You are to 
know that none of the guards saw me, except only the custodian, and you must 
remember that he was a very complacent jailer for the reason that he knew well 
every rising sun might bring with it tidings that I was his Emperor, so he cultivated 
my acquaintance, to learn in his own thrifty peasant way what manner of ruler 
I might become, and I, having no one else to talk to, made much of his company. 

“‘ Frequently he impressed upon me that his task of jailer was most irksome 
to him, but poverty compelling, what was he todo? He swore he would accomplish 
the utmost in his power to mitigate my captivity, and this indeed he did, so 
at last, when the Castle was empty I made him a proposal. Remember, merchant, 
that what I tell you is in confidence, and if you break faith with me, I will have 
you hanged if I become Emperor, or I will slit your throat with my own sword, 
if I do not.” 

“Go on. I shall not speak.” 

“I said to my jailer: ‘There are not half a dozen people in this world who 
know me by sight, and among that half dozen, no Elector is included. Outside 
the Palace at Frankfort, I am acquainted with a sword-maker or two, and I know 
a score of good fellows who are friends of theirs, but to them I am merely 
a fencing-master. Now, seven hundred thalers a month pass through your honest 
hands to mine, and will continue to do so. Your son seems to be even more 
silent than you are yourself, and he, I suspect, knows the difference 
between a thaler and a button on his own coat. If you do what I wish, there will 
be some slight risk, but think of the reward immediate and in future. At once 
you come into an income of seven hundred thalers a month. If Iam elected Emperor 
I shall ennoble you, and present you with the best post there is in the land. If 
you refuse to do what I wish, I shall cause your head to be cut off as the first act 
of my first day of power.’ ” 

“You did not threaten to slit his throat with your own sword, failing your 
elevation ?””’ asked the merchant, with a smile. 

““No. He was quite safe from my vengeance unless I came to throne.” 

“In that case I should say the custodian need fear nothing of the future. But 
please go on with your account.” 

“I proposed that his son should exchange costumes with me; in short, the 
young man was to take my place, occupying the suite of rooms assigned me in the 
Castle. I told his father there was not the slightest fear of discovery, for if 
the Archbishop of Mayence sent someone to see that the Prince was safe, or even 
came himself, all the young man need do was to follow my example, and keep silent, 
for I had said nothing from the time I was roused in the Saalhof until I was lodged 
in Ehrenfels. I promised, if set at liberty, to keep within touch of Frankfort, 
where, at the first rumour of any crisis, I could return instantly to Ehrenfels, 
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“The custodian is a slow-witted man, although not so laggard in coming to 
an agreement as yourself. He took a week to turn the matter over in his mind, 
and then made the plunge. He is now jailer to his own son, and that young man 
lives in a way he had never dreamed of before. | The Archbishops appear to be 
satisfied, because they believe I cannot escape from the stronghold, and, like your- 
self, hold but a poor opinion of my abilities; their devout lordships also know 
that outside the fortress no person, not even my mother, wishes me forth. I brought 
with me in my wallet five hundred thalers, and fared like the peasant I seemed 
to be, down the Rhine, now on one side now on the other, until I came to the 
ancient town of Castra Bonnensia of the Romans, which the inhabitants now shorten 
to Bonn. There I found the Archbishop in residence, and not at Cologne, as I had 
supposed. The town being thronged with soldiers and inquisitive people of Cologne’s 
court, I returned up the Rhine again, remembering I had gone rather far afield, 
and although you may not believe it, I called upon my friend the custodian of 
Ehrenfels, and enjoyed an excellent meal with him, consuming some of the seductive 
wine that is grown on the same side of the river, a league above Ehrenfels.” 

‘* T daresay,” said the merchant, “ that I can give the reason for this apparently 
reckless visit to Ehrenfels. You were in want of gold, the five hundred thalers 
being spent.” - 

“ You are right, and I received it without the waste talk I have been compelled 
to spend on the present occasion.” 

‘May I ask your object in going down the river, instead of turning to 
Frankfort ? ” 

“‘T had become interested in my prison, and had studied methods by which 
it could be successfully attacked. I knew my father allowed the Barons to over- 
ride him, and I wondered if his wisdom was greater than I thought. Probably, said 
I to myself, he knew their castles to be impregnable, but with the curiosity of youth 
I desired to form an opinion of my own. I therefore lodged as a wayfarer at every 
castle to which I could gain admittance, making friends with some underling and 
getting a bed on occasion in the stables, although I often lodged within the castle 
itself. Thus I came to the belief, which I have brought to you, that assisted by 
twenty fearless men I can capture any castle on the Rhine with the exception of 
three. And now, Herr Goebel, I have said to you all I intend to say. Do you 
discredit my story ?” 

The merchant gazed curiously at the young man for some time without making 
any reply, then he said : 

“You think I believe you ?” 

“Frankly, I do not.” 

“If I am unable to give you the gold, I can at least furnish you with some 
good advice. Set up as poet, good Master Roland, and weave for our delectation 
some stories of the Rhine. I think your imagination, if cultivated, would give 
you a high place among the romancers of our time.” 

With a patience that Herr Goebel had not expected, Roland replied : 

“It grieves me to return empty-handed to my twenty friends who last night 
bade me a very confident adieu.” 

“Yes, undoubtedly they will be disappointed, but I shrewdly suspect my 
thousand thalers would not go towards the prosecuting of the expedition you have 
outlined, but rather in feasting and in wine.” 

“Again you are in the right. It is unfortunate that I am so often com- 
pelled to corroborate your statements, when all the acumen with which you credit 
my mind is turned towards the task of proving that you are a purse-proud fool, 
puffed up in your own conceit, and as short-sighted as an owl in the summer sunlight. 
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However, let us hold to our text. If what I said had been true, although, of course, 
you know it isn’t, you have nevertheless enough common-sense to be aware that 
I would certainly show a pardonable reluctance about visiting my father’s palace. 
It is thronged with spies of the Archbishop, and although as I have said, I am 
not very well known, there is a chance that one or another might recognise me, 
and then, almost instantly, a man on a swift horse would be on his way to 
Mayence. If I knew that I had been discovered, I should return at once to 
Ehrenfels, and reach there before an investigation was held. But my twenty 
comrades would wait for me in vain. Nevertheless, I shall venture into the Saalhof 
this very afternoon, and I shall bring to you a letter written by my mother certify- 
ing that I am her son. Would that convince you ?” 

“Yes; if I was sure the signature was genuine.” 

“‘ Ah, there you go again. Always a loophole!” 

The young man spoke in accents of such genuine despair that his host was 
touched in spite of his incredulity. 

“‘ Look you here,” he said, bending across the table. ‘There is, of course, 
one chance in ten thousand that you are Prince Roland. I have never seen the 
signature of the Empress, and such a missive could easily be forged by a scholar, 
which I take you to be. If, then, you wish to convince me, as undoubtedly you 
do, I’ll put before you a test that will be greatly to your advantage, and which I 
will accept without the loophole.” 

“In heaven’s name, let’s hear what it is.” 

‘There is something that you cannot forge, and that is the Great Seal of the 
Realm, attached to all documents signed by the Emperor.” 

“IT have had no dealings with my father for years,” cried the young man. 
I have not even seen him these many months past. I can obtain the signature of 
my mother to anything I like to write, but not that of my father.” 

“* Patience, patience,” said the merchant, holding up his hand. “ Tis well 
known that the Empress can bend the Emperor to her will when she chooses to 
exert it. You see, in spite of all you have said, I am taking it for granted that you 
are the Prince, otherwise ’twere useless to waste time in this talk. You display 
all the confidence of youth in speaking of the exploits you propose, and, indeed, 
it is cheering for a middle-aged person like myself to meet one so confident of any- 
thing in these pessimistic days. But have you considered what will happen if 
something goes wrong during one of your raids ? ” 

“ Nothing can go wrong. I feel no fear on that score.” 

“T thought as much. Very well, I will tell you what can go wrong. Some 
Baron may entrap you and your score, and forthwith he will hang you all from his 
battlements. It is but common sense to prevent such a termination, if it be possible. 
Therefore seek out the Empress. Tell her that you and your twenty companions 
are about to embark on an enterprise greatly beneficial to the land. Say that you 
go incognito and that even should you fail, ’twill bring no discredit to your royal 
house. But point out the danger of which I have forewarned you. Ask her to 
get the signature of the King attached to a safe-conduct, together with the device 
of the Great Seal ; then if the Baron who captures you cannot read, he will still 
know the potency of the picture, and as there is no loophole to my acceptance of 
this proof, I will for your convenience, and for my own protection, write the 
safe-conduct on as sound a bit of parchment as ever was signed in the Palace.” 

Saying this, Herr Goebel rose, and went to a desk in a corner of the room, where 
he sat down and indited the memorial he had outlined, which, after sprinkling it 
with sand, he presented to Roland, who read : 

“‘ These presents are to warn him to whom they are presented, that Roland the 
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bearer is my son, and that what he has done has been done with my sanction, there- 
fore he'and his twenty comrades are to be held scatheless, pending an appeal to me 
in my capital city of Frankfort.” 

“Whomsoever disobeys this instrument, forfeits his own life, and that of his 
family and followers, while his possessions will be confiscated by the State.” 

Roland frowned. 

“ Doesn’t it please you ?” asked Herr Goebel, all his suspicions returning. 

“ Well, it seems to me rather a plebeian action to attack a man’s castle, and 
then if captured crawl behind a drastic threat like this.” 

The merchant shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“Thatis a sentimental objection, but of course you need not use the document 
unless you wish to do so, though I think if you see twenty-one looped ropes dangling 
in the air, your hesitation will vanish. Oh! not on your own account,” cried Herr 
Goebel, at a sign of dissent from his visitor, ‘‘ but because of those twenty fine 
young fellows who are doubtless waiting to drink wine with you.” ; 

“That is true,” said Roland, with a sigh, folding up the stiff parchment, opening 
his cloak, and thrusting it under his belt, standing up as he did this. 

“ Bring me that parchment, bearing the Emperor’s signature and the Great 
Seal, and you will find the golden coins awaiting you.” 

“Very well. At what time this evening would it please you ta admit me ? ” 

“‘T shall be ready for you when the Cathedral clock strikes ten. Friends of 
mine are coming to-night, but they are not likely to stop so late; merely a few 
handshakes, and a few cups of wine.” 

With this the long conference ended and the aged servitor in the hall showed 
Roland out into the Fahrgasse. 

As the young man proceeded down the Weckmarkt into the Saalgasse, he 
muttered to himself : 

“The penurious old scoundrel ! God keep me in future from dealing with such ! 
To the very last he suspects me of being a forger, and has written this with his 
own hand, doubtless filling it with secret marks. Still, perhaps it is as well to 
possess such a safeguard. This is my loophole out of the coming enterprise. | 
fear we are all cowards, noble and merchant alike.” 

He walked slowly past the city front of the Palace, cogitating some means 
of entering without revealing his identity, but soon found that even this casual 
scrutiny made him an object of suspicion. He could not risk being accosted, for, 
if taken to the guard room and questioned; searched, perhaps, and the sword 
found on him, a complication would arise adding materially to the difficulties 
already in his way, so quickening his pace, he passed through the Fahrthor, and 
so to the bank of the river, where he saw that the side of the Saalhof fronting the Main 
was guarded merely by one or two sentries, for the mob could not gather on the 
surface of the waters, as it gathered on the cobblestones of the Saalgasse and the 
Fahrthor. 

Retracing his steps, the Prince walked rapidly until he came to the bridge, 
advancing to the iron cross which commemorates the fowl sacrificed to the devil, 
as the first living creature who ventured upon that ancient structure. Here he 
leaned against the parapet, gazed at the river facade of the Palace, and studied 
his problem. 


BATH: PAST AND PRESENT 


By7J. R. E. 


HE origin of Bath, like that of most other very ancient cities, 
is shrouded in mystery, though for many centuries it bore 
the mantle of a very pathetic and romantic legend, which, 
having been recorded as sedate history, lingered long in the 
minds of the Bath people. Indeed, so interesting is the 
fable, and so inextricably is it bound up with the traditions 
of the city, that it commands a place in everything that is 
written about this “ King of the Spas.” 

Prince Bladud was the son of Lud Hudibras, who 


was said to have reigned over Britain for thirty-nine years. By some misfortune 
the prince was attacked by the terrible disease of leprosy, and his father’s courtiers, 


with the nobility and gentry 
who attended the court, fear- 
ing infection, petitioned the 
King to bandish his son. To 
this Hudibras ultimately had 
to consent; but before leay- 
ing the Palace the Queen in 
her grief and anguish gave 
her only son a ring as a token 
by which she should know 
him should he ever be cured 
of his loathsome disease, and 
should they ever meet again. 
The young prince, chagrined 
and hurt by the clamour of 
his father’s courtiers, lost no 
time but started off unpro- 
vided on his lonely journey, 
when he came across a shep- 
herd feeding his flocks on the 
downs, and entering into con- 
versation with him, they 
agreed to exchange clothes, 
so that the noble youth might 
obtain similar employment. 
He applied to a swineherd, 
who lived at a place where 
Keynsham afterwards stood, 
and from him he obtained the 
care of adrove of pigs. These 
he, however, soon infected 
with leprosy, and in order to 
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conceal the fact from his master, he suggested driving his charge across the 
river Avon to the woods on the slopes of the neighbouring hills, there to fatten 
onacorns. Having gained the confidence of his employer, through his honesty 
and good behaviour, the 
proposal was agreed to, 
and the young princely 
pig-drover set out one fine 
morning, crossing a shal- 
low part. of the Avon, 
which he afterwards 
named Swineford. Here 
the whole drove of pigs, 
as if seized with a frenzy, 
made a mad rush up the 
valley by the side of the 
STATE ENTRY OF QUEEN ELIZABETH INTO BATH (CARTOON FOR qv until they came toa 
TAPESTRY AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION). marshy piece of land 

where hot springs boiled 

up through the earth. So pleased were the pigs wallowing in this warm, 
oozy bed, that Bladud could not induce them tc leave it, until finally 
overcome by hunger he tempted them by strewing a satchel of acorns before 
them, and thus drew them off to a place where he made “distinct crues” 
for them to lie in and where hecared forthem by day and night. This place, from its 
number of crues, took the name of Swineswick, but he was not long here before he 
lost one of his best sows, which, during one of his daily excursions into the woods 
in search of food, had strayed from the herd. After a week’s fruitless search he 
happened to be passing the hot 
springs, where he suddenly saw the 
animal wandering in the mire. Hav- 
ing secured and washed her he found 
het completely cured of the leprosy. 
Astonished and gratified with the 
discovery he determined to try the 
hot waters as an experiment in his 
own case, and divesting himself of his 
clothes he plunged in, and finding 
much relief, determined to repeat the 
operation night and morning in the 
hope of a complete cure. This he 
eventually obtained for himself, as 
well as his pigs, by constant use of the 
hot springs, and he determined upon 
returning with his herd to his master, 
openly telling him the whole story of 
his former disorder and his true posi- 
tion as son of the King. The master, 
incredulous, attributed the tale to his 
servant’s madness, but consented to 
go with him to the King’s Palace in 
order to test the truth of the extraordinary revelation, Bladud promising in the 
meantime that when he came to the Crown he would “ make him a gentleman 
and give him an estate suitable to his dignity.”” Having made all due preparations 
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for the journey they started, and on reaching the Palace the prince seized the first 
opportunity of making his presence known to his mother, the Queen. This came 
soon, during a public dinner at which his royal parents were present. He slipped 
the ring into a glass of wine that was presented tc the Queen, which she found, 
on emptying the glass, and on recognising it, she instantly cried out with rapture, 
‘** Where is Bladud, my child?” At these words, amidst the consternation of the 
whole assembly, the prince made his way through the crowd, and prostrating himself 
before his royal parents, he was thereupon, to the great astonishment and satis- 
faction of his master, received by them and all the nobles present, thovgh in his 
shepherd’s clothes, with the utmost transports of joy, as the heir-apperent to the 
British Crown; but could not be prevailed upon to tell where or how he got his 
cure. After this Bladud went to Greece to study philosophy, mathematics and 
necromancy for some eleven years, and on his return helped his father in the govern- 
ment of the country, until the latter’s death, when he ascended the Throne, and 
removed to the hot springs “and made cisterns about them,” building himself a 
palaceand houses for the courtiers, making it the capital seat of the British Kings 
under the name of Caerbern. He gave his old master, the swineherd, a handsome 
estate with a mansion-house, which he settled on him and his heirs for ever.) 4 | 

Having established his Court on the site where Bath now stands, King Bladud 
applied himself to study, for he had the name of being very learned and a genius, 
but so vain did he become through the flattery and praises of his admiring people, 
that according to the learned historian Leland, he conceived the idea of wishing 
them “ to adore and worship him and be considered by them a god.” With this 
view he invented wings to fly with, “ and gave out that he would on a certain day 
ascend into the air, and traverse its trackless regions in the manner of a bird.” 
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In the attempt he fell down upon a temple erected at Solsbury, and broke hs 
neck to the grief of his subjects, after a reign of twenty years. Such is the legend 
of the foundation of Bath, and I should think the first recorded attempt at aviation. 

There is little proof that Bath was a place 
of settled habitation before the coming of the 
Romans. The ancient Britons before this 
period led a purely pastoral life, wandering to 
and fro in the interior of the country seeking 
for the best pasturage for their flocks. 
Therefore it may fairly be assumed that the 
Romans were the real foundeis of Bath about 
the'year A.p. 43, during the reign of the 
Emperor Claudius, when they landed under the 
command of Aulus Plautius, an able general, 
: supported by Vespasian, and his brother 
Sabinus. Claudius himself came over immediately after, and the walls, 
having been built for the purposes of defence (a small remnant of them can 
be seen opposite the hospital to-day) the Emperor no doubt gave orders to 
commence the construction of the baths on an elaborate scale, for we have it 
on authority “ the Baths were the first publick buildings erected by the Romans 
within the Walls.”* Some years ago coins of the Emperor Claudius (41-54 A.D.) 
and others of later date, were found in the city during excavations. There is no 
doubt the Romans expended great labour and wealth in the building of the baths, 
the handsome and interesting ruins of which, thanks to comparatively recent efforts 
of the Corporation, have been as far as possible preserved. The Romans retired 
from Bath in 410 a.p., and the Welsh yielded it to the West Saxons, who plundered 
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* (The Corporation of Bath have published a delightful coloured handbook about the city 
and its baths. The Director of the Grand Pump Room tells me that he will send this book 
with pleasure to any enquirer who cares to send a postcard.) 
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and destroyed it about the year 577. But they again in their turn had to give it 
up to Offa, King of Mercia, some eighty years later, who rebuilt the Church of St 
Peter. King Edgar was crowned here by Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
on the 11th of May, 973, as the first King of United 
England, amidst great pomp. Next the Danes destroyed 
the city, and it passed through other vicissitudes until 
the reign of Richard the First, when Bath and its privileges 
were transferred to the Crown, and the King granted it 
its first Charter as a free borough, a.p. 1189. This was 
signed at Dover, only four days before Richard left for 
Normandy. Henry VI. and Queen Elizabeth also granted 
Bath charters. Queen ~ Elizabeth visited the town in 
person, when she was driven, or rather cairied, in from 
Kelston, where she was visiting her godson, Sir John 
Harington. During the Civil War it was the scene of many 
encounters. Queen Anne (1702) and Prince George of 
Denmark, however, made the city their place of residence : 

for many years, and in consequence of this it soon became P™2Crhy ERON MINERAL 
a place of fashion, and its natural attractions made it very RADIUM. 

popular, In 1728 John Wood, the architect, commenced 

building the Queen’s Square, the Circus, and other parts of the city, which 
added much to its natural beauty and induced the fashionable people of 
England to visit it. The famous “Beau Nash” took a considerable part, 
if not the principal, in popularising the place. He became Master of the 
Ceremonies at the Assembly Rooms in 1704, and by his clever management and 
great dash he made it the rendezvous of all the notabilities of the day. Indeed, 
Bath can boast of associations that few other cities can lay claim to. Amongst 
her distinguished visitors at different periods appear the names of some of the greatest 
men of their time, tc wit, Chatham, Pitt, Edmund Burke, Oliver Goldsmith, 
Nelson, Duke of York (brother of George III.), Clive, Wordsworth, Sheridan, Walter 
Scott, Chesterfield, the Linleys, James Quin, General Wolfe, Lord Clare, Gains- 
borough, Charles Dickens, and many others too numerous to mention. _All sorts, 
classes and conditions of men at every period would seem to have appreciated the 
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RIVER AVON FROM NORTH PARADE BRIDGE. 


very ‘great natural advantages that Bath has enjoyed as her birthright. It would 
appear from historical records that after the departure of the Romans the splendour 
of their luxurious life and the glory of their martial rule gave place to periodic scenes 
of devastation and rvin, when the city correspondingly fell into decay, for Elizabeth, 
as instance, was displeased with the squalor she beheld on her visit to Bath in 1591. 
Indeed, Bath seems to have been badly governed, and according to several authorities 
quoted by Ware, extremely rowdy until the coming of one Richard Nash (styled 
the Beau), who one fine morning arrived by coach in Bath practically penniless, 
without any recommendation except pure cheek. He had left Oxford “ suddenly,” 
liquidating his indebtedness to his bursar by leaving behind him a fiddle, a pair 
of boots, a book of plays, and a tobacco-box. He tried the Army and the Bar, 
neither of which suited him,so he came to Bath,no doubt, hearing that it was a 
rising place, or perhaps having heard of its famous ballroom, which reeked of tobacco 
and in which men danced in muddy riding boots and spurs and ladies danced in 
aprons. Be this as it may, he came, and he altered it all, first by making suggestions 
which were eagerly adopted, and soon he was put in control of the Pump Room, 
which was opened under his auspices. Before this the waters had been drunk in the 
open air, but Dr. Oliver published a pamphlet calling attention to the urgent need 
of such a building, and it was begun in 1704 and finished in 1706. It was enlarged 
in 1757, but the whole structure was pulled down in 1796 and rebuilt as it now 
stands. Beau Nash soon became the uncrowned King of Bath, and he formed 
different laws and regulations for the proper conducting of the place, which no one 
dare violate. On one occasion it is said a peer entered the ballroom in top-boots 
and spurs. “ The Beau” at once noticed it, and approaching him, with the utmost 
suavity, quietly and politely reminded his lordship that he had forgotten to bring his 
horse. On another occasion a royal princess, when the ball was over, asked him to 
permit of another dance, but with a profound bow and the manncrs of a courtier 
he declined to accede to her 1equest, saying that the Jaws of Bath could not be 
infringed. 
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Adjoining the Pump Room are the Baths. The old Roman baths were doubtless 
destroyed during the Saxon invasion of the city and were covered in by the debris, 
for Ceawlin of Wessex, in 577, reduced the city to ruins. King Osric, in 676, did 
something to restore the place, but its splendour, of the Roman period, had gone. 
He visited the baths and founded a religious house, while a century later King 
Offa moved his Court here, and according to Warne, Athelstan and Edgar, as well 
as most of the Saxon Kings, took advantage of the baths, such as they were. 
John de Villula 1ebuilt the city and baths, and established his episcopal seat here, 
having purchased the Bishopric of Wells from William II. He next purchased 
Bath, including the Abbey, the Mint, and the baths, from Rufus for 500 marks. 
The ecclesiastical authorities thence controlled them, for in 1235 a process was issued 
to the Sheriff by the Exchequer to levy £13 11s. on the prior and monks, the amount 
being an estimate for repairing the King’s houses and the King’s bath, for according 
to the stipulation these were always to be kept fit for the use of the Royal Family 
when at Bath. In the end of the sixteenth century the baths were vested in the 
Corporation by Elizabeth’s Charter, and shortly afterwards the Cross and Hot 
Baths were rebuilt, having fallen into decay. About the same time a new bath was 
built by the liberality of an individual who purchased a piece of the Priory ground 
that was for sale and erected a cistern for the vse of the poor. It adjoined the 
King’s Bath, and became known as the Queen’s Bath, under the following circvm- 
stances: “As Anne, the Queen of James I., was bathing in the King’s Bath, there 
arose at the bottom of the cistern, just by the side of her Majesty, a flame of fire, 
like a candle, which had no sooner ascended to the top of the water than it spread 
itself upon the surface in a large circle of light, and then became extinct.” The 
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Queen was so frightened, however, that she would never use the King’s Bath again, 
and betook herself to the New Bath, from which time it became known as the Queen’s 
Bath. Mary, Queen of James II., also used the Baths in 1687. 


FACSIMILE OF CHARTER GRANTED TO 
BATH, 7TH DECEMBER, I189, BY 
RICHARD I. 


Photo by Hugh Blaker, Esq. 


This article will be continued in next month’s issue, bringing the history of the 
City up to the present time. Among many other illustrations, will be reproduced 
some of Rowlandson’s quaint and curious sketches. There will also be a short account 
of some of those special industries which have helped to make the city what it is at 
the present day, such as, for instance, the bottling of “ Sulis” Water direct from the 
the Springs, by Messrs. Cater, Stoffell and Fortt ; the romantic history of the Bath 
Oliver biscuit, from its invention by Dr. Oliver in the 18th Century, to the present 
day, for it is still manufactured by Messrs. Fortt from the identical recipe. Also there 
is something to be said about “‘ Bath Buns,” and about another important industry 
which belongs to Bath, namely, the manufacture of Plasticine. I have to thank Mr. 
John Hatton, the director of the Baths, for the use of many blocks, Mr. Ff. F. Meehan, 
for his kind assistance, and Messrs. Lewis Brothers for some of the illustrations, 
reproduced from a series of hand-coloured prints published in their fine shilling Album 
entitled “Bath: The English Rome.” . 
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BEING AN ACCOUNT OF PRINCE ROLAND OF FRANKFORT’S ADVENTURES WHILE 
MORALLY FREEBOOTING, INCOGNITO 


CHAPTER III 


HERE were three sets of steps from the terrace to 
the water, a broad flight in the centre, for use upon 
State occasions, and a narrow flight at either end, 
the western staircase being that in ordinary use, and 
the eastern steps trodden by the servants carrying 
buckets of water from the river to the kitchen. 

“ The nearer steps,” Prince Roland said to 
himself, “offer the most feasible opportunity. T’ll 
try them.” 

He counted his money, for here was probably a case for bribery. He 
found twenty-four gold pieces, and some loose silver. Returning the coins to 
his pouch, he left the bridge and proceeded up the river until he 
reached a wharf where small skiffs were to let. One of these he engaged, 
and refusing the services of a waterman, stepped in, and drifted down 
the stream. He detached sword and scabbard from his belt, removed his 
cloak, and wrapped the weapon in it, placing the folded garment out of 
sight under the covering at the prow. With his paddle he kept the boat 
close to the right bank, discovering an excellent place of concealment under 
the arch that supported the steps, through which water flowed. He waited 
by the side of the steps for a few moments until a scullion in long gabardine 
came down and dipped his bucket in the swift current. 

“ Here, my fine fellow,” accosted Roland, “do you wish to earn a 
pair of gold pieces? ” and he showed the yellow coins in the palm of his 
hand. 

The menial’s eyes glistened, and he cast a rapid glance over his 
shoulder. 

“ Yes,” he replied breathlessly. 
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“Then leave your bucket where it is, and step into this wherry.” 

The underling, again with a cautious look around, did as he was 
ordered. 

“ Now throw off that outer garment and give it to me.” 

Roland put it on over his own clothes, and flung his bonnet beside the 
cloak and sword, for the servant was bareheaded. 

“ Get under that archway, and keep out of sight until you hear me 
whistle.” 

Taking the bucket, Roland mounted the steps, and strode out of the 
brilliant sunlight into the comparative gloom of the corridor that led to 
the kitchen. He had been two hours with the merchant, and it was now 
the time of midday eating. Everyone was hurrying to and fro, with no 
time to heed anything that did not pertain to the business in hand, so placing 
the bucket in a darkened embrasure, the intruder flung off the gabardine 
beside it, and searching, found a back stair which he ascended. 

Once in the upper regions, he knew his way about, and proceeded 
directly to his mother’s room, being sure at this hour to find her within. On 
his unannounced entrance the Empress, on seeing him, gave utterance to an 
exclamation that indicated dismay rather than pleasure, but she hurried 
forward to meet and embrace him. 

“Oh, Roland! ” she cried, “ what do you here? How came you to 
the Palace? » 

“ By way of the river. My boat is under the arch of the servant’s 
-tairway, and I have not a moment to lose.” 

“ How did you escape from Ehrenfels, and why have you come here? 
Surely you know the Palace will be the first place searched for you? ” 

“ There will be no search, mother. No one knows of my absence from 
Ehrenfels but the custodian, and for good reasons he will not say a word. 
Do not be alarmed, I beg of you. Iam free by his permission, and I shall 
return to the castle before he needs me. Indeed, mother, so far from 
jeopardising my own safety, I am here to preserve it.” 

He drew from under his belt Herr Goebel’s parchment, and handed 
it to her. 

“In case it should occur to the good Archbishop, or any other noble, to 
hang me, I thought it best to get such a declaration signed by the Emperor, 
and decorated with the Great Seal of the Empire. Then, if any attempt 
is made on my lif, I may produce this Imperial decree, and bring my case 
to Frankfort.” 

“ Surely, surely,” exclaimed the agitated lady, her hands trembling 
as she held the document and tried to read it, “I can obtain your father’s 
signature, but the Great Seal must be attached by the Chamberlain.” 

“Very good, mother. The Chamberlain will do so at his Majesty’s 
order. The Seal is even more important than the signature, if it comes 
to that, and I am sure the Chamberlain will make no objection when the 
instrument is for the protection of your son’s life. It is not necessary to 
say that I am here. But lose not a moment, and give orders that no one 
is to enter this room.” 

The Empress hastened away with the parchment, while the young 
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man walked impatiently up and down the room. It seemed hours before 
she returned, but at last she came back with the document duly executed. 
Roland thrust it under his belt again, and reassuring his mother, who ‘was 
now weeping, he tried to tear himself away, but the Empress detained him 
until, with fumbling hands, she unlocked a drawer in a cabinet, and took 
from it a bag that gave forth a chink of metal as she pressed it on her son. 

“TI must not take it,” he said. ‘Iam quite well provided. The 
generous Archbishops allow me seven hundred thalers a month, which is 
paid with exemplary regularity.” 

“There are only five hundred thalers here,” replied the Empress. 
“TI wish there were more, but you must accept it, for I should feel easier 
in my mind to know that you are in possession even of so much. Do they 
misuse you at Ehrenfels, my son? ” 

“Oh, no, no! I live like a burgomaster. You need not fear on my 
account, mother. Ehrenfels is delightful, with old Bingen just across the 
water. I like it better than Frankfort, with its howling mobs, and will be 
glad to get quit of the city again.” 

-With a hurried farewell, he left the Empress weeping, and, descending 
the back stair, secured the abandoned gabardine, put it on once more, and 
so came to the water’s edge, entering into possession of his boat again. 
Returning the craft to its owner, he resumed sword and cloak. 

In the evening he arrived’ at the Rheingold, and meeting the landlord 
in the huge, empty, public cellar, he asked that worthy if his friends had 
assembled, and was told they were all within the Kaiser’s room. 

“Good! ” he cried. “I said I would be gone a week, but here I 
am within a day. And now, landlord, set forth the best you can provide, 
with a double quantity of wine.” 

“ For yourself, sir, or for all? ” 

For all, landlord. The lads have had no supper, I!) warrant.” 

“ A little black bread has gone the rounds.” 

“Then all the more reason we should have a huge pasty, steaming 
hot. And your best wine, landlord. That from the Rheingau.” 

But the landlord demurred. 

“A meal for yourself, sir, as leader, I could venture upon, but for a 
score of hungry men, that is a different matter. Remember, sir, I have 
not seen the colour of their silver for many a long day, and since these 
evil times have set in I am a poor man.” 

“ Silver, landlord? Out upon silver, unless it be silvery fish from the 
river, fresh and firm. We will begin with the fish while you prepare the 
meat. °Tis gold I deal with to-night, landlord, and most of it is for your 
pouch. Run your hand in here, and enjoy the thrill,” and Roland held 
open the mouth of the bag which contained his treasure. 

“ Ah! ” cried the landlord, his face aglow. ‘ There will be no such 
meal in Frankfort to-night as will be set before you.” 

There was a great shout as Roland entered the Kaiser cellar, and a 
chorus of welcome. : 

Ha, renegade! ” cried one. “ Have you shirked your task so 
soon? ” 
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“Coward! coward! poltroon! ” was the cry. ‘I see by his face he 
has failed. Never heed them, Roland. A chair at the head of the table 
awaits you. There is a knuckle of black bread lett, and though the wine 
is thin, it quenches thirst.” 

Roland flung off his cloak, hung it and the sword on a peg, and took 
his seat at the head of the table. Pushing away the flagons that stood near, 
he drew the leathern bag from his belt, and poured the shining yellow coins 
on the table. At the sight there arose such a shout that the stout beams 
above seemed to quake. 

“ Apologise! ”» demanded Roland, when the clamour had quieted. 
“‘ The man who refuses to apologise, and that abjectly, must take his sword, 
and settle with me! ” 

A tumult of apology was the response. 

s “We grovel at your feet, high mightiness! ” cried the man who had 
called him poltroon. 

“TI have taken the liberty of ordering a fish and meat supper, with a 
double quantity of Rudesheimer wine. Again I offer to fight any man 
who resents this encroachment on my part.” 

“TI could spit you with one hand tied at my back,” cried one, “ but 
I am of a forgiving nature, and will wait instead for the spitted fowl.” 

“Most of this money,” continued Roland, quietly, “ goes to the 
landlord, as some recognition for past kindness; but I am promised a further 
supply to-night, which will be divided equally between us. I ask you, 
therefore, to be sparing of the wine.” Here he was compelled to pause 
for some moments, and listen to groans and the rapping of empty flagons 
on the stout table. 

The commotion was interrupted by the entrance of the landlord, who 
brought with him the promised Rhine wine. Hearing the noise, he sup- 
posed it represented the impatience of the company at his delay, a mistake 
which no one thought it worth while to rectify. He promised the fish would 
follow shortly, and went out to see to it that his word was kept. 

“Why should we be sparing of the wine? ” asked a capable drinker, 
who had drained his flagon before asking the question. ‘ With all that 
money, it seems a scandalous demand.” 

“Tis not a command at all,” replied Roland, “ but merely a sugges- 
tion. I spoke in the interests of fair play. An appointment was made 
by me for ten o’clock this evening, and I wish to keep it uninfluenced by 
wine.” 

“ What’s her name, Roland? ” enquired the wine-bibber. 

“TI was about to tell you the secret when you interrupted me. The 
name is Herr Goebel.” 

“What! Not the cloth merchant on the Fahrgasse? ” 

“Ts it cloth he deals in? I didn’t know the particulars of his occupa- 
tion beyond the facts that he is a merchant, and he lives in the Fahrgasse. 
I had the privilege this morning of presenting to Herr Goebel a mutually 
beneficial plan which would give us all something to do.” 

“Oh, is Goebel to be our employer? I’m a forger of swords, and 
work for no puny cloth merchant,” said Kurzbold. 


“OH, ROLAND!’ SHE CRIED, “WHAT DO YOU HERE?” 


“ This appointment,” continued Roland, unheeding, “is set for ten 
o’clock, and 1 expect to return here before half-past; therefore . . .” 

“ Therefore we’re not to drink all the wine.” 

* Exactly.” 

Their leader sat down as the landlord, followed by an assistant, entered, 
carrying the paraphernalia for the substantial repast, and proceeded to lay 
the table. 

When the hilarious meal was finished, the company sat for an extra 
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half-hour over its wine; then Roland rose, buckled on his sword, and flung 
his cloak over his shoulders. 

“I hope you have not sold your soul for this gold,” said one. 

“No; but I have pledged your bodies, and my own as well. Greusel, 
will you act as secretary and treasurer? Scrutinise the landlord’s bill with 
a generous eye, and pay him the amount owing. If anything is left, we 
divide it equally,” and with that he waved his hand to them, and departed 
amidst a round of cheers, for the active youths were tired of idleness. 

Punctuality is the politeness of kings, and as the bells of Frankfort 
were ringing ten o’clock, Roland knocked at the door of the merchant’s 
house in the Fahrgasse. It was promptly opened by the ancient porter, 
who, after securing it again, conducted the young man up the ancient 
stairway to an office room on the first floor. 

Prince Roland found the merchant seated as if he had not moved 
from the spot where Roland had left him at noon. Many candles shed 
their soft radiance over the table, and on one corner of it, close by Herr 
Goebel’s right elbow, the visitor saw a well-filled doeskin bag, which he 
fancied might contain the thousand thalers. 

“Good even to you, Herr Goebel,” said the young, man, doffing his 
head-covering. ‘I hope I have not trodden too closely on the heels of 
my appointment, withdrawing you prematurely from the festivities, which 
I trust you enjoyed all the more that you breathe the air of liberty again.” 

‘“‘ The occasion, sir, was solemn rather than festive. I was glad to see 
my friends again, and I believe they were glad to see me, yet the condition 
of. the city is such, and growing rapidly worse, that the merchants cannot 
rejoice when they are gathered together.” 

“ Ah, well, Herr Goebel, we shall soon mend all that. How long 
will it require to get your boat loaded, and manned by a well-chosen crew? ” 

“‘ Everything can be ready by the evening of the day after to-morrow.” 

“Choose one of your largest barges, Herr Goebel. Remember it 
must house twenty-one men, as well as crew and the goods.” 

“‘T shall see that complete arrangements are made.” 

“ But no luxury. It might arouse suspicion from the Barons who 
search the boat.” 

“ But the Barons will see you and your men in the boat.” 

“T think not. At least, we don’t intend to be seen. I will call upon 
you again to-morrow at ten. Will you order your Captain here to meet 
me? I wish you to give him instructions, in my presence, that he is to 
do whatever I ask of him. We will join the boat on the Rhine between 
Ehrenfels and Assmanshausen. Instruct him to wait for us midway between 
the two places on the right bank. And now I think there is nothing 
further to-night except to receive the money.” 

““ The money is here,” said the merchant, sitting a little more stiffly 
in his chair as he patted the well-filled bag. ‘“ The money is here if you 
have brought the instrument that authorises you to take it.” 

“ T have brought it, mein Herr.” 

“ Then show it,” demanded the merchant, with an air of one who will] 
not allow himself to be hoodwinked. 
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“ With pleasure,” returned the young man, standing before him. He 
unfastened his cloak, and allowed it to fall at his feet, then drew his sword, 
and presented the point of it to the merchant’s throat. 

Goebel suddenly became aware of his danger, and shrank back as far 
as his chair would allow, but the point of the sword followed him. 

“‘ What do you mean to do? ” he gasped. 

“‘T mean to show you that iron is superior to gold in this game we 
play. I hope you see the uselessness of resistance. You cannot even cry 
out, for at the first attempt a thrust of this blade cuts the very roots of 
utterance. It will be quite easy for me to escape, for with the bag under 
my cioak I shall go quietly out, telling the porter that you do not wish 
to be disturbed.” 

“It is a Prince of Robbers you are,” said Herr Goebel. 

“So it would appear. With your right hand pass that bag of gold 
across the table, and beg of me to accept it.” 

The merchant promptly did what he was told to do. 

The young man put his sword back in its place, laughing joyously, 
but there was no answering smile on the face of Herr Goebel. As he had 
said, the condition of things in Frankfort, especially in that room, failed 
to make for merriment. Prince Roland, without being invited, drew up 
a chair, and sat down at the opposite side of the table. 

“‘ Please do not attempt a dash for the door,” he warned, “ because 
I can quite easily intercept you, as I am nearer to it than you are, and 
more active. Call philosophy to your aid, and take whatever happens 
calmly. I assure you ’tis the best way, and the only way.” 

He untied the cord, and poured the bulk of the gold out upon the 
table. The merchant watched him with amazement. For all the robber 
knew, the door might be opened at any moment, but he went on with 
numbering the coins as nonchalantly as if seated in the treasury of the corn 
exchange. When he had counted half the sum the bag contained, he 
poured the loose money by handfuls into the wallet that had contained the 
contribution of the Empress, then pushed towards the merchant the bag, 
which now contained five hundred thalers. 

“You are to know,” he said with a smile, abandoning his bent-forward 
posture, “that when I went to see my mother to-day she gave me five 
hundred thalers, so I shall accept from you only half the sum I demanded 
this morning.” 

“ Your mother! ” cried the merchant. ‘ Who is your mother? ” 

“ The Empress, as I told you. Oh, I now understand your uneasiness. 
You wished to see the document. Why didn’t you ask for it? I asked 
for your money plainly enough. Well, here it is. Examine seal and sign 
manual,” and the young man placed the document before Herr Goebel. 

The merchant minutely scrutinised the Great Seal and the signature 
above it. 

“] don’t know what to think,” he stammered at last, gazing across 
the table with bewildered face. 

“ Think how lucky you are. A moment ago you imagined you had 
lost a thousand thalers. Now you find you have merely invested five 
bundred, and have become a partner with the royal house of the Empire.” 
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CHAPTER IV 


TweLve hours after having received the five hundred thalers from the 
merchant, Prince Roland again presented himself at the now familiar door 
in the Fahrgasse. In the room on the first floor he found with Herr Goebel 
a thick-set, heavily-bearded, weather-beaten man, who stood bonnet in 
hand while the merchant was giving him his final instructions. 

“Good morning, Sir Roland,” cried Herr Goebel cheerfully. He 
exhibited no resentment for his treatment of the night before, and apparently 
daylight had brought with it a renewed confidence that the young man 
might succeed in his mission. There was no hesitation in the merchant’s 
manner this morning: alert and decided, all mistrust seemed to have 
vanished. This is Captain Blumenfels, whom I have put in charge of the 
barge, and who has gathered together a crew on which he can depend, 
although, of course, you must not expect him to fight.” 

“T shall attend to that portion of the enterprise,” said the young man. 

“Captain Blumenfels,” continued Herr Goebel, “ this is your com- 
mander. You are to obey him in every particular, just as you would obey 
me.” 

The Captain bowed without speaking. 

“‘T shall not detain you any longer, Captain, as you will be anxious 
to see that the bales on the barge are disposed to your liking.” 

The Captain thereupon took himself off, and Roland came to the 
conclusion that he liked this rough-and-ready mariner who had so little to 
say for himself; a silent man of action, evidently. 

Herr Goebel turned his attention to the Prince. 

“‘T have ordered to be placed in the barge,” he said, “ bales of cloth 
to the value of more than four thousand thalers. The bales are numbered, 
and I have given the Captain an inventory showing the price of each. You 
despise our vulgar traffic, and, indeed, I had no thought of asking so 
highly placed an individual as yourself to sell my goods; therefore, Blumen- 
fels will superintend the marketing when you reach Cologne—that is, if 
you get so far.” 

“ Your pardon, Herr Goebel, but I have my own plans regarding the 
disposal of your goods. I intend to be quit of them long before I see 
Cologne. If I prosper, I hope your boat will set its nose southward for 
the return journey some distance this side of Coblentz.” 

The merchant gazed at him in astonishment. 

“ Your design is impossible. There is no sale for cloth nearer than 
Coblentz. Your remarks show that you are unacquainted with the river.” 

“ T have walked every foot of both sides of the river between Ehrenfels 
and Bonn. There are many rich castles on this side of Coblentz.” 

“ True, my good sir, true; but how became they wealthy? Simply 
by robbing the merchants. Are you not aware that each of these castles 
is inhabited by a titled brigand? You surely do not expect to sell my cloth 
to the Barons? ” 

“Why not? Remember how long it is since a cloth barge went down 
the Rhine. Think for a moment of the arduous life which these Barons 
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lead, hunting the boar, tearing recklessly through thicket and over forest- 
covered ground. Our noble friends must be in tatters by this time, 
or clad in the skins of the beasts they kill! They will be delighted to 
handle a piece of well-woven cloth once more.” 

For a full minute the merchant gaped aghast at this senseless talk 
so seriously put forward; then a smile came to his lips. 

“Prince Roland, I am beginning to understand you. Your words 
are on a par with the practical joke you played upon me so successfully 
last night. Of course, you know as well as 1 do that the Barons will buy 
nothing. They will take’ whatever goods they want if you give them 
opportunity. You are intimating that it is none of my affair how you 
dispose of the goods so long as you hand over to me the four thousand 
thalers.” 

“ Four thousand five hundred, if you please.” 

“I shall be content with the four thousand, regarding the extra five 
hundred as paid for services rendered. Is there anything ihe: I can do 
to aid you? ” 

“‘ Send a man on horseback to Lorch, there to await the barge. Choose 
one who is silent as your Captain; one whom you trust implicitly, for 1 
hope to send back with him your four thousand five hundred thalers, and 
also some additional gold, which I beg of you to keep safely for me until 
I return.” . 

“ There cannot be any gold for me at Lorch,” said Herr Goebel with 
conviction. 

“I can at least forward a budget of news. But despatch a trustworthy 
man in case I have received the money.” 

P “But should there be gold, he cannot return safely .with it to Frank- 
ort.” 

“ He can, if he travels by the eastern bank of the Rhine. There is 
no castle between Lorch and Frankfort but Ehrenfels, which, being the 
property of the Archbishop, may be passed in safety.” 

“ Good. The man shall await you at Lorch. Enquire there for Herr 
Kruger at Mergler’s Inn.” 

That night, in the Kaiser cellar, another excellent supper was spread 
before the members of the metal-workers’ league. It was more hilarious 
than the banquet of the night before; because, for the first time in many 
months, the athletic young men were well fed, and had money in their 
pouches. Each was newly clad, but no attempt had been made at uni- 
formity in the costumes, though they were admirably adapted to the use 
for which they were intended. There was nothing superfluous in their 
make-up, and, being loosely cut, they gave ample play to the stalwart limbs 
they covered. For dealing with metal the wearers required a cloth tightly 
woven, with a texture as near as possible to that of leather, and better 
accoutrement for a rough-and-tumble, freebooter’s adventure could not have 
been found short of coats of mail, or, failing that, of leather itself. 

Prince Roland appeared before them in the trousers and doublet of 
a swordmaker, and his comrades loudly cheered him when he threw off his 
cloak and displayed for the first time that he was actually one of themselves, 
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for hitherto there had been something in the fashioning of his wearing 
apparel that in a manner differentiated him from the rest of the company. 
Nothing in his dress now indicated that he was leader of the coterie, and 
the independent metal-workers liked this. 

The previous night, after the landlord’s bill was generously liquidated, 
cach man had received upwards of thirty thalers. Roland then related 
to them his interview with the merchant, and the result of his sword-play 
in the vicinity of Herr Goebel’s throat, but this evening he purposed 
making an even more important disclosure. When the meal was finished, 
and the landlord, after replenishing the flagons, had retired, the new sword- 
maker rose in his place at the head of the table. 

“I crave your attention for a few minutes,” he began. “ Although I 
refused to confide my plans to Herr Goebel, I consider it my duty to inform 
you minutely of what is before us. We depart from Frankfort to-morrow 
upon a hazardous expedition, and some of us may not return.” 

“Oh! oh!” protested Kurzbold, “don’t spoil a jolly evening by 
croaking like a raven.” 

Kurzbold was one of the three ahi swordmakers, and he had been 
president of the Guild until he gave place to the young Prince. 

“For once, Kurzbold, I must ask you to listen,” persisted Roland. 
“ Tt is necessary that I should place before you what I intend to do. I wish 
no man to follow me blindfold, so I speak early in the evening, that you 
may not be influenced in coming to a decision by the enthusiasm of wine. 
Each man here must estimate the risk, and before we separate to-night 
ke must say whether or not he will accompany the expedition. The compact 
with Herr Goebel was this. I promised, with the help of my comrades, 
to endeavour to open the Rhine to mercantile traffic. It was because of 
this promise that he gave me the money.” 

At this announcement there was a round a applause and a thunder 
cf fiagons on the table, and no single voice could make itself heard above 
the tumult. Prince Roland alone remained imperturbable, becoming more 
serious as the uproar continued. ‘These enthusiasts had no conception of 
the dangers they were to face. When quiet was restored, he continued 
with a gravity in striking contrast to the hilarity of his audience. 

“ Herr Goebel is filling his largest barge with bales of cloth, and he 
is sending a captain who will, assisted by a picked crew, assume charge of 
the navigation. This barge will to-morrow night proceed down the Main, 
leaving Frankfort as unostentatiously as possible, while we cross the country 
to Assmannshausen, and there join the craft. It is essential that no hint 
of our intention shall get abroad in Frankfort, and Captain Blumenfels 
hopes to get his boat clear of the city without observation. Before the 
moon rises, I ask you to leave Frankfort to-morrow, separately, and by 
different gates, and meet me at Hochst, two leagues down the river. You 
all know the Elector’s Palace, whose beautiful tower is a-landmark for the 
country round.” 

“T protest against such a rendezvous,” objected Kurzbold. ‘ Make 
it the tavern of the Nassauer Hof. We will all be thirsty after a walk of 
two leagues.” 


THRUST HIS HAND ACROSS 
TO KURZBOLD, WHO SHOOK 
IT WARMLY. 


, “‘ Not in the morning, I hope,” said Prince Roland, “ for I shall await 
you in the shadow of the tower at nine o’clock. Every man must drink 
his fill to-night, for I intend to lead a sober company from Hochst to- 
morrow.” 

“ Give us till twelve o’clock to get our heads cool,” cried Gensbein. 

“ You must drink your fill to-night,” repeated the Prince. ‘ To- 
morrow we begin our work, with a long day’s march ahead of us, so nine 
o’clock is none too early to start from Hochst.” 

“ Wine,” said Kurzbold, rising to his feet, “ blessed liquor as it is, 
possesses nevertheless one great defect, which blot on its escutcheon is that 
it cannot carry over till next day, except in so far as a headache is concerned 
and a certain dryness of the mouth. It is futile to bid us lay in a supply 
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to-night that will be of any use to-morrow. Tor my part, I give you 
warning, | shall make directly for the Nassauer Hof, or for the Schone 
Aussicht, where they keep most excellent vintages.” 

To this declaration Prince Roland made no reply, but continued his 
explanatory-remarks. 

“We will join the barge, as I have said, above Assmannshausen, 
probably at night, and then cross the river. The castle with which I intend 
to deal is that celebrated robber’s roost, Rheinstein, standing two hundred 
and sixty feet above the water. Disembarking a league up the river from 
Rheinstein, before daybreak, we will lie concealed in the forest within sight 
of the castle gates. When the sun is risen, Captain Blumenfels will navi- 
gate his boat down the river, and when he reaches Rheinstein we shall 
probably enjoy the privilege of seeing the gates open wide, and the company 
trom the castle descend precipitously to the water. While they are rifling 
the barge we shall rifle the castle, entering as soon as they are out of sight, 
overpowering whoever we may find there. We shall take in return for 
the cloth they steal whatever gold or silver the castle’s treasury affords, 
and imprison all who are within, that a premature alarm may not be given. 
We shall then leave the castle with our booty, and traverse a league or 
more of mountain forest, where we may remain concealed until the barge 
appears, and so take ship again.” 

“ The next castle is Falkenburg; the next Sooneck, each on the same 
side of the river, and within a short distance of Rheinstein, but the plan with 
each being the same as that already outlined, it is not necessary to repeat it.” 

“ An excellent arrangement! ” cried several; but Gensbein spoke up 
in criticism. 

“Is there, then, to be no fighting? ” he asked. “ After we secure 
the gold, we should fall on the robbers to the rear, and smite them hip and 
thigh.” 

“ There is likely to be fighting enough,” replied Roland, “ for at any 
point our plans may go awry, but it is not my intention to attack, and you © 
will fight like heroes in our own defence,” he concluded. 

“ T agree with Herr Roland,” put in Kurzbold, rising to his feet.“ If 
we mean to win our way to Cologne, there will be no need to search for 
battle; there will be enough of it at one point or another. But our leader 
stopped his account at the most interesting point. What is to be the 
destination of the gold which we loot from the castles? ” 

“ The first call upon our accumulation will be the payment of four 
thousand five hundred thalers to Herr Goebel.” 

“Oh, damn the cloth merchant,” cried Kurzbold angrily. ‘“ We are 
risking our lives, and he will profit enough if we open the Rhine.” 

“True: but I made a bargain with him. We risk our lives, but he 
risks his goods, besides providing barge, captain, and crew. He also fur- 
nished the five hundred thalers which are now in our pockets. We must 
deal honestly with the man who supported us in the beginning.” 

“ Have it your own way,” growled Kurzbold; “but in my opinion 
the merchants should combine and raise a fund to reward us if we succeed. 
Still, I shall not press my contention in the face of any sentiment against 
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me. However, I should like to speak to our leader on one matter which 
seemed ungracious to mention last night. The merchant offered him a 
thousand thalers in gold, and he, with a generosity which, I must point 
out to him, was exercised at our expense, returned half the money to Herr 
Goebel. When I speak for myself I speak for all. Were it not for the 
misplaced prodigality of our leader who, possessing the money, was so 
thoughtless of our fellowship that he handed back five hundred thalers.” 

“ Herr Kurzbold,” said Prince Roland, with some severity, “ many 
penniless nights passed over our heads in this room. You were free to 
procure money. Why did you not do so? ” 

There was a great clamour at this, everyone except Kurzbold, who 
stood stubbornly in his place, and Gensbein, who sat next to him, becoming 
vociferous in defence of their leader. 

“It is uncomrade-like,” cried Ebearhard above the din, “ to spend the 
money and then growl.” 

“I speak in the interests of us all,” shouted Kurzbold. “In the 
interests of our leader, no less than ourselves.” 

Prince Roland, holding up his right hand, seemed to request silence, 
and obtained it. 

“Tam glad,” he said, “ that this discussion has arisen. There is still 
time to amend our programme. Herr Goebel’s barge will not be loaded 
until to-morrow night, and so the order may even yet be countermanded, 
but the five hundred thalers advanced by Herr Goebel must be returned 
to him, unless we are in perfect unanimity.” 

At this suggestion, Kurzbold sat down with with some suddenness. 

“T told you, when I promised to find the money within a week, that 
one condition was the backing of the Guild. You gave me the power to 
pledge its efforts as if it contained but one man. If that promise is not 
to be kept in spirit as well as in letter, I shall retire, and you may elect 
Conrad Kurzbold, Gensbein, or anyone else, in my stead. But, first, I must 
be in a position to give back Herr Goebel’s money; then, as I have divulged 
my plans, Conrad Kurzbold may approach him, and make better terms than 
I was able to do.” 

There were cries of “ No! No! Weare all free-speaking comrades, 
Herr Roland. You are our leader, and must remain so.” 

Kurzbold rose to his feet for the third time. 

“ My friend, Herr Roland, has me on the hip,” he said, “ for my 
hip-pocket contains no money, and it is impossible for me to refund. If 
truth were told, we are all in the same condition, for we have had equipment, 
and what-not, to buy.” 

“ Also hockheimer,” said one, at which there was a laugh. 

Up to this point Roland had carried the assemblage with him, but 
now he made a remark that changed the spirit of the Guild. 

“T had not expected,” he said, “ that objection would be made to 
the fair treatment of Herr Goebel; you are all of the merchant class, and 
should stand by one of your order.” 

He could proceed no further. Standing pale and determined, he was 
stormed down. His ignorance of affairs, of which on several occasions 
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the merchant had complained, led him quite unconsciously to touch the 
pride of his hearers. It was Gensbein who angrily gave expression to the 
sentiment of the meeting. 

“To what class do you belong, I should like to inquire? Do you 
claim affinity with the merchant class? If you.do, you are no leader of 
ours. I inform you, Herr Roland, that we are skilled craftsmen, who turn 
out creditable work, while the merchants are the mere sellers of our efforts.” 

To Prince Roland’s mind every man who lacked noble blood stood 
on the same level, and it astonished him that one plebeian should claim 
precedence over another. He knew himself to be immeasurably superior 
to those before him; there was a fathomless gulf between them, which he, 
in his condescension, might cross as suited his whim, but over which none 
might follow him back again, and this, he was well aware, they would be 
the first to admit, did they but know his rank. 

For a moment he was tempted to acknowledge his identity, and crush 
them by throwing the crown at their heads, but some hitherto undiscovered 
stubbornness in his nature asserted itself, arousing a determination to stand 
or fall by whatever strength of character he might possess. 

“‘ I withdraw my last remark,” he said, when he could obtain a hearing. 
“T not only withdraw it, but confess my folly in making it, and, resting 
on your generosity, I should like you to consider the words unsaid.” 

Once more eighteen of the twenty swung round to his side, but Roland 
turned his attention to Kurzbold, ignoring Gensbein, who sat flushed after 
his declamation, and rather bewildered with the mutability of the many, 
as Coriolanus had been before him. 

“ Herr Kurzbold,” he began sternly, ‘“ have you any further criticism 
to offer? ” 

““T stand by what I have said.” 

“IT thank you for your honest expression, but I announce to you that 
you cannot accompany this expedition.” 

Again the young man lost the confidence of his listeners, and they 
were not slow in making him aware of the fact. 

“ This is tyranny,” said Ebearhard. “If a man may not. open his 
mouth without running danger of expulsion, then all comradeship is at an 
end, and I take it that good comradeship is the pivot on which this Guild 
turns. Ido not remember that we ever placed it in the power of our leader 
to cast out one of us from the fellowship. I may add, Herr Roland, that 
you harbour strange ideas concerning rank and power. I havé been a . 
member of ‘the Guild much longer than you, and perhaps I understand 
hetter its purpose. Our leader is not elected to govern a band of serfs. 
Indeed, the very opposite is the case. Our leader is our servant, arid must 
conduct himself as we order.” 

“ Right! Right! ” was the unanimous cry; and when Ebearhard sat 
down all were seated except Prince Roland, who stood at the end of the 
table, pale of face and with compressed lips. 

“ We are,” he said, “ about to set out against the Barons of the Rhine, 
entrenched in their strong castles. Hitherto these men have been com- 
pletely successful, defying alike the Emperor and the people. Tt was my 
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hope that we would reverse this condition of things. Now, Herr Ebear- 
hard, name a Baron the whole length of the Rhine who would permit one 
of his men-at-arms to bandy words with him on any subject whatever.” 

“T should hope,” replied Ebearhard, “that we do not model our 
conduct after that of a robber.” 

“ The robbers, I must point out to you, are successful. It is success 
we are after, also a portion of that gold of which Herr Kurzbold has 
pathetically proclaimed his need.” 

“ Do you consider us your men-at-arms in the same sense that a Rhine 
Baron would? ” 

is I do.” 

“You claim the liberty of expelling anyone you choose? ” 

“‘T claim the liberty to hang any of you if I find it necessary.” 

“ The devil you do! ” cried Ebearhard, sitting down as if this went 
beyond him. 

The meeting gave instantaneous expression of its agreement with 
Ebearhard. 

“TI shall retire,” exclaimed Roland, “and I ask you to put me in a 
position to repay Herr Goebel the money I received from him.” 

At this several wallets came out plump upon the table, but they clinked 
rather weakly. The majority of the Guild sat silent and sobered by the 
crisis that had so unexpectedly come upon them. Greusel uprose, and 
spoke slowly. He was a listener rather than a talker, in whom Prince 
Roland reposed great confidence, believing him to be one who would not 
flinch if trial came. 

“ One thing at a time,” said Greusel. “I, for one, move a vote of 
censure on Comrade Kurzbold for his unjust attack upon our leader regard- 
ing his dealings with Herr Goebel.” 

“T second that,” cried Ebearhard. 

“As we cannot ask our leader to put that motion, I shall move it 
myself,” continued Greusel. “ All in favour of this vote of censure, 
stand.” 

All rose except three—Roland, Gensbein, and Kurzbold. 

“* Now we have cleared a way to an understanding, and before I formally 
deliver this vote of censure to Herr Kurzbold, I request him to reconsider 
his position, and move a vote of confidence in our chief, the man who has 
produced the money, a thousand thalers in all, half of which was his own. 
He has divided it equally amongst us, withholding not a single thaler, nor 
retaining to himself a stiver more of the money than each of the others 
received.” 

Greusel turned to Prince Roland. ‘“ Now, Master of the Guild,” he 
said. And Roland took the floor once more. 

“I have only to say that the antagonists we are going to meet are men 
determined, ruthless, and brave. If any man here holds rancour against 
me, I ask him to expend it on the Barons, and let my punishment remain 
in abeyance until the expedition returns. . Let us tolerate no disagreements 
in face of the foe.” 

The young Prince took his cloak and sword from the peg on which 
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they hung, passed down the long table, and thrust his hand across to 
Kurzbold, who shook it warmly. Arriving at the door, he turned and 
said : 

“I shall see Captain Blumenfels, and give him final instructions regard- 
ing our rendezvous on the Rhine, and so, good night! I hope to meet you 
all under the shadow of the Elector’s tower in Hochst to-morrow at nine,” 
and with that he departed, being too inexperienced to know that soft words 


do not always turn away wrath, and that mutiny is not quelled with a hand- 
shake. 


Ra TZ BE, CONTINUED. g& 


JANUARY 
By Aucustra Hancock 


Oh, January’s fair of face, and a moon-white maid is she, 

And her hair is pale as the rippling beam on the bosom of the sea; 

Her eyes are brown as the bare brown earth, and her smile is faint and sweet 
As she looks at the dim green snowdrop spears in the forest at her feet. 


Oh, January’s proud and pale in her mantle, like the snow; 

She laughs at the storm-song of the wind as it rings now high, now low; 

And she snaps the strings of splendid pearls that hang at her milk-white 
breast— 


“ Scatter and fall, white hail,” she cries, “ gems that I love the best.” 


NAPOLEON'S NIGHT OUT 


By J. Jounston Smitu 
Illustrated by L. R. Brightwell 


2» HE brown bear rolled, sprawling cum: 
brously in the dusty middle of the 
Rue de la Cloche du Bois, and the 
gaping ring of spectators laughed and 
applauded the free show ever dear to 
their hearts. The man with the red- 
rimmed eyes tugged at the chain about 
Napoleon’s neck, and the brown bear 
struggled to a natural position on four 
legs. Tug at the chain again, and 
Napoleon stood swaying on his hind 
legs. The second man—decidedly 
the most human of the trio—threw 
Napoleon his pole, and plucking off 
his blue beret, began to collect the 
money. 

Napoleon, clumsily gripping the 
pole, moved ponderously in a narrow circle, wondering if, by chance, he 
had reached his last performance for the day, the while the man with the 
rea eyes chanted a monotonous, tuneless dirge. 

The sight of the importunate beret quickly thinned the crowd, but 
the jingle and tinkle of sous thrown from the windows of the tall houses 
on to the roadway kept the man busy for a minute or two. Presently the 
last sou was recovered, and the contents of the blue beret passed over to 
the man with the red eyes, who, first securing them in a sheepskin wallet 
tied with string, proceeded to conceal this in the depths of a cavernous 
pocket of his wide corduroy breeches. 

Monsieur Dubois, the charbonnier, leaning against the doorway of his 
shop smoking a cigarette, watched the operation with interest. The sight 
of money being dropped into anyone’s pocket but his own always aroused 
a peculiar interest in Monsieur Dubois’ brain—he was an Auvergnat, the 
good little Dubois. ; 

The man with the red eyes jerked the chain again and advanced to 
his reflective study of the big yellow pumpkin at the door of the Crémerie 
opposite, and eyed Monsieur Dubois. 

Monsieur Dubois blew a thin cloud of smoke and scanned Napoleon 
and his partners. ; : 

‘“‘ Bonjour, Monsieur le patron,” offered the man with the red eyes. 

“ Bonjour! ” returned Monsieur Dubois shortly. 

The man with the red eyes jerked the chain again and advanced to 
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the pavement. His eye took stock of the darksome interior of Monsieur 
Dubois’ coal-cellar. 

“Pardon, Monsieur,” he began. “ You havea large and strong cellar 
there, you.” 

‘“* But, yes, Monsieur,” said Monsieur Dubois, one restive, distrustful 
cye on Napoleon. 

The man with the red eyes tapped the right leg of his white breeches 
as if to signify. that somewhere about their capacious interior reposed a 
purse, and, leering confidentially, came to the point. 

‘“* See you, Monsieur the patron, we are both tired, and Napoleon 
likewise. It is difficult here in Paris to find a stable for the bear. But 
here you have just the thing, Monsieur. How much to let Napoleon 
repose for the night in your cellar? ” 

“ Et comment! ” said Monsieur Dubois, in sheer amazement. 

The man with the red eyes thrust his hand and arm into his breeches 
pocket, and, groping, produced his sheepskin money sack. 

‘See you, Monsieur,” said he, with a jerk of the head towards the 
brown bear, who, with an air of boredom, had now settled himself down 
on his haunches to await the termination of a daily episode he already knew 
by heart. The nightly bed varied; the negotiations preceding the same 
followed an almost invariable formula. 

“See you, Monsieur,” said he. ‘ Napoleon is quiet, like a little dog 
of the house, and I am willing to pay. But yes, Monsieur, we are poor 
and the life is hard, but I will pay.” 

“ Sacré bleu,” exclaimed Monsieur Dubois. ‘ Think you, then, that 
I am a keeper of animals, kind of an imbecile that you are! ” 

The man with the red eyes waived aside implied insult and patent 
objection, and jingled the sheepskin wallet enticingly. 

“T would not demand it of you, Monsieur the patron, were he not 
of the nicest mannered, the good little Napoleon.” 

Monsieur Dubois’ brain, stimulated by the jingling of the contents 
of the wallet, was quickly working out the problem in the only way that 
appealed to Aristide Dubois. But one cannot just accept a bear as a 
pensionnaire to oblige a vagabond in a blouse and corduroy breeches. Name 
of a pipe! thought the simple charbonnier, if it had but been a dog or a 
cat, or even a pig—something of a size in reason, but a big brown bear 
attached only by a slender chain—and all the time that infernal jingle helping 
to addle his brain—but there might perhaps be a way . . . 

The man with the red eyes commenced to smile, and began a tentative 
pull at the strings of the purse. 

Monsieur Dubois scratched his bullet head with vigour. ‘“ He is 
quiet and tame, your companion? ” he demanded. 

“Of the quietest, Monsieur.” 

“ Then,” said Monsieur Dubois, with the air of one conferring a great 
favour, “ you may lead him in there; on the back wall of the cellar you will 
find a stout ring in the wall.” 

“ Bon!” said the man with the red eyes. “ But you have not yet 
named the price, Monsieur.” 
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“‘ That costs dcar, the housing of a bear,” said Monsieur Dubois. 
* But 1im not a robber—I will say ten francs for the night, to take it or 
to leave.” ‘ 

The red-eyed man threw up his hands aghast. ‘“ But you mistake, 
Monsieur,” said he. “I have not the intention to engage for Napoleon 
a bed in the Ritz Hotel, with a table d’hote dinner of ten courses. He is 
a bear, if you will use your eyes to see, not a learned ape who wears a shirt 
of the evening and smokes the cigars at twenty sous the piece.” 

Monsieur Dubois’ shoulders rose in the shrug of the monopolist. 

“To take it or to leave it,” said he, flicking the ash from his cigarette. 

The shoulders of the man with the red eyes shrugged in the manner 
of the concierge who has called for the rent for the third time and has been 
presented (also for the third time) with a new edition of the story of the 
mythical uncle in America. 

“ Here, Napoleon,” said the man with the red eyes, giving the chain 
a decisive jerk and making as if to be off. Napoleon blinked, but budged 
not an inch. 

“ Seven francs, fifty! ” cried Monsieur Dubois, beguiled by the by- 
play into a suspiciously hurried diction. 

“ A hundred sous! ” said the man with the red eyes obdurately. 

Monsieur Dubois seemed to shake with outraged dignity, but he loved 
a bargain—with an ample margin. 

“ Bien,” said he. “ Five francs be it, you to feed the bear at your 
own expense, and in addition you will each buy an aperitif at my counter.” 

As the man with the red eyes and his partner had the intention to follow 
their usual custom in drinking an absinthe, in any case, they agreed. 
Napoleon of his own accord signified the termination of the pourparler by 
lumbering heavily to his feet. He disappeared slowly into the shadows 


of the cellar. 
* * * * * * 
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Some five hours later, the street being now deserted and Monsieur 
Dubois’ little bar empty save for old Monsieur Pera, the plumber, who 
had by now exchanged his daily allowance of coin for the equivalent in 
liquid measure, and sat snoring in his corner, the good charbonnier began 
to consider the question of a night’s repose. Ordinarily, the process was 
of the simplest, a mere swinging in of the shutters, a locking of the door, 
and a retreat to a dark little den behind the coal-cellar. 

Nor was Monsieur Dubois more particular this evening. The problem 
that called for solution took the concrete form of a live bear sleeping at 
one side of a half-inch wooden partition and Monsieur Dubois on the other. 
The night was cold, and there might be warmth in the proximity of Napo- 
leon. The quality of the atmosphere did not enter into the calculation, 
which, however, was tentatively directed towards the probable resistive value 
of the aforesaid wooden partition. That phase of the problem was not 
likely to be tested, it is true, but it sent l.ttle cold shivers playing down 
Monsieur Dubois’ spine. No! The real question was, now that the 
time had come, how to set about the removal of Napoleon. 

Dubois listened carefully, the house, the street, the world without 

‘were silent save for the persistent snore of old Father Pera on the corner 

bench. Monsieur Dubois closed the shutters and locked the door. He 
approached old Pera and peered into the old drunkard’s face. Monsieur 
Dubois placed the lamp on the zinc counter and shook his customer by the 
shoulder. 

“Wake up, my old one,” said he brusquely. ‘“ The hour is late, 
and your wife will greet you with the wooden face.” 

Old Pera, bemused, blinked a dull eye and grunted. 

Monsieur Dubois reapplied himself to the shoulder. Old Pera swore 
and opened both eyes. 

“« What hour is it? ” he growled. 

“ Midnight.” 

“Very good,” grumbled the old man sleepily. “I am content to 
sleep here. Let me alone.” 

“ Pense-tu? ” ejaculated Monsieur Dubois with vigour. ‘“‘ Not at all, 
my old one; I know how well you would snore amongst my bottles of wine. 
But no, my old imbecile, if you will not go home, I can offer you only a 
sleeping place in my cellar. Will you go there to sleep? It is to take or 
to leave? ” 

“* Sapristi! » mumbled the other man. ‘“ How you become particular, 
Monsieur le Patron. Do I not pay for my wine? Cannot I, then, pay 
for my bed? But as you will, ‘ camarade ’; I prefer the cellar to Madame 
Pera with her face of wood.” 

“ Good,” said Monsieur Dubois, taking up the lamp as old Pera got 
sleepily to his feet. ‘“ You begin to speak sense, my old one. Steady! ” 

Old Pera seemed to be steady enough as regards his legs, but as he 
followed his host he passed his hand over his eyes as if to clear his vision. 

“ Tiens!” exclaimed Monsieur Dubois, with polite surprise, at the 
door of the cellar. ‘I had forgotten Napoleon.” 

“ Napoleon? ” echoed Monsieur Pera from behind. 
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“ Yes,” said Monsieur Dubois carelessly, “ the, the—the dog.” 

“The dog? ” queried.old Pera dully. 

“ But yes! ” said Monsieur Dubois airily, “ the watch-dog. But he 
must be put out in the courtyard behind for the night.” 

“In the courtyard? But why?” repeated Monsieur Pera. 

“¢ Because, my old one, you and he cannot share the bed, and Napoleon 
being but a dog must spend the night in the courtyard.” 

“ But why? ” said the old man again, his voice sleepily querulous. “I 
am not particular, if Napoleon is not.” 

Monsieur Dubois made 
a gesture of impatience, and 
allowed a faint glimmer of 
light to fall on Napoleon’s 
recumbent brown form. Old 
Pera peered stupidly into 
the gloom. 

“ Now, my old brave,” 
said Monsieur Dubois 
briskly, “ whilst I hold the 
light thus, you unhook his 
chain yonder and lead him 
out for me to the courtyard. 
Have no fear, my friend; 
Napoleon is a good dog and 
of the quietest.” 

Old Pera grunted, 
stumbled into the cellar, and 
unhooked the chain. 

Monsieur Dubois hur- 
riedly unlatched the little 
back door and stepped out 
into the court. He ex- 
tinguished the lamp. 

Presently old Pera, 
dragging Napoleon by his 
chain, slowly emerged from 
the doorway. 

“This way,” said Mon- 
sieur Dubois briskly, mak- A “HALE-NELSON.” 
ing a strategetic movement 
behind a large wooden tub containing a shrub. 

At the far end of the enclosed courtyard was an iron pump, used by 
the concierge tor obtaining water for the plants and by the servants for 
washing their pails. 

“Hook the chain round the pump, my old one,” sang out Monsieur 
Dubois in a gruff whisper. 

Old Pera stumbled violently against the big dust-box, and swore again. 
He jerked Napoleon’s chain viciously, and, grunting and grumbling, hitched 
the chain round the pump and hooked it securely. 
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“Ca y est,” said he, and, aiming a kick at Napoleon in passing, 
stumbled back to where Monsieur Dubois waited at the doorway. They 
passed together inside. Monsieur Dubois fastened the door, and then, and 
only then, heaved a prodigious sigh of relief. 

“ Bon soir! Monsieur le Patron,” came old Pera’s sleepy growl from 
the cellar. ‘“ He is too amiable, your big dog—as a watch-dog I laugh 
at him, he is too fat. When I kicked him he did not even bark, the simple 
Napoleon.” 

Monsieur Dubois, on the other side of the partition, gasped; and 
shuddering but satisfied crept in between the coverings of his bed. 

Outside, the night air was shrewd, and a keen wind sang round the 
- chimney-pots and whistled in whirling blasts amongst the leaves of the 
shrubs in the courtyard. A light shower had fallen earlier in the night, 
and the flag-stones in the well of the court were wet and cold. 

Napoleon, left to himself, began slowly to realise that he had been 
evicted from his warm lair in the straw of the coal cellar, and with a slowly 
dawning sense of injustice he sniffed and, moving in a prescribed circle, 
proceeded to take stock of his surroundings. Deserting the cold flag- 
stones, he stepped on to the flower-bed of Monsieur le Concierge, and 
essayed the construction of a lair with a row of sunflowers and hollyhocks. 
Napoleon found it lacking in warmth; but he was a bear of some fertility 
of brain. He set out to forage. A rhododendron in a tub was a simple 
matter to uproot; this and three or four violated aspedestras added to the 
couch merely served to exasperate Napoleon by their inefficiency. He 
got back on to the flags, stretched himself, and tentatively tried a pull at 
his chain. At that moment Napoleon sneezed, and the next moment he 
made up his mind to stand it no longer—the time had come for action. 
The chain was a hopeless matter, and Napoleon had no illusions about the 
chain; he knew the strength of every one of its links. But this pump to 
which it was attached, being as yet untried, presented possibilities. Napo- 
leon felt it over with his paws; it was truly of a droll shape. Napoleon 
proceeded to give it a preliminary hug in the manner of a grizzly, with 
but little.impression on the pump. Napoleon paused to change his hold, 
and humping his back, tried again—the pump creaked to its foundations. 
Napoleon, warmed to his work, and adopting the catch-as-catch-can style, 
padded slowly round his stolid antagonist feeling for an opening. Presently 
he got a firm grip with all four paws, and then putting shoulder and 
back into his work exercised what is technically known as a “ half-nelson ” 
upon the pump, which, violently uprooted, snapped from its bed and sud- 
denly transferred its entire weight to Napoleon’s arm. An astonished but 
highly self-satisfied brown bear sprawled backward, hugging the pump 
closely to his breast. 

Napoleon slowly got from beneath his weighty antagonist and 
shook himself. A little diversion was all very well in its way, but the 
flag-stones became no warmer. Napoleon shook himself again and padded 
off across the courtyard, the heavy pump rattling and clattering behind him 
at the end of his chain. 

At the Jittle wooden back door of Monsieur Jubojs’ shop he paused 
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to sniff, and getting upon his hind legs felt the surface carefully. At the 
top the door fitted badly—Napoleon inserted his paw and pushed. The 
door, a crazy, insecure contrivance, under his weight, suddenly burst 
inwards. Napoleon picked himself up from the floor of the narrow passage 
and passed, still dragging his faithful attendant, the pump, behind him, 
into Monsieur Dubois’ bar. The space behind the little zinc counter was 
narrow, and the inevitable happened. As Napoleon turned, he came in 
contact with a shelf upon which was ranged. Monsieur Dubois’ choicest 
stock, and with a crash a score of bottles smashed to the ground. Napoleon 
retreated as a small river of wine, red and white, sirops, absinthe, and 
brandy flowed steadily over the floor. 

Monsieur Dubois, awakened by the crash, sat up in bed trembling 
with fright. Indignation seized him at instant suspicion of old Pera. 
He rose hurriedly and passed into the shop. A faint light from the gas 
lamp in the street filtered in by the fanlight upon Napoleon’s huge bulk. 
The cry of terror froze on Monsieur Dubois’ lips. Crouching down by the 
counter he passed to the shop door, turned the key in a panic and bolted 
into the night. 

The flood of light from the open door shone upon the stream of strong 
drink. Napoleon sniffed, licked at it, and found that it was good. 
Napoleon tasted again and fell to lapping with keen and hearty enjoyment. 

Out in the street Monsieur Dubois recovered his voice, and in a few 
moments, in response to his shouts, the Rue de la Cloche du Bois began to 
awake. Windows were thrown open. Fat Monsieur Galette, the baker 


opposite, left his oven and, a white towel over his shoulders, came to his 
doorway. 


“ Mon dieu!» 


cried he. ‘* Where 
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a nt 
hw) ii “ire! cried 
ut i} WM »=©Monsieur Dubois, 
‘ ON ep AI i My | begs like a 
unatic on the street, 
“« would to heaven it 
was butafire. Sacred 
name of a pig, I am 
ruined, moi qui vous 
parle, ruined! ” 

“ But you are 
mad, you,” said 
Monsieur Galette, 
with a shrug of the 
“shoulders. 

Monsieur Dubois 
danced a_ frenzied 
can-can on the road- 
way and tore his 
hair. 

“ But you are 
right, Camarade, I 
am mad, all the 
world is upside 
down, and here am 
I in the cold street 
whilst inside my 
shop a bear is 

NAPOLEON SLEPT. swallowing my finest 
stock of drinks.” 

“¢ What is it that I hear you say then, my poor friend,” said Monsieur 
Galette, drawing the towel tighter about his shoulders, “a bear in fone 
shop? ” 

“ Name of a name! but yes, Monsieur, have I not said it already a 
thousand times, and no one cares a sou, a bear is in my shop smashing my 
bottles of wine and drinking absinthes, ‘free—on the nod! But come, and 
I will show you myself.” 

Gripping the reluctant Monsieur Galette by the arm, Monsieur Dubois 
led him across the street, one or two interested wayfarers and a policeman 
at their heels. 

At the door they paused. 

Napoleon, his thirst quenched, noted the arrival of spectators at the 
door. They appeared foggily framed in a misty and uncertain doorway. 
As to himself, a strange buzzing in his head and its unwonted weight 
caused him a momentary wonder. He had an idea to take a breath of 
night air, and made for the door. The crowd gathered, and Napoleon, to 
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his own vast astonishment, found himself lying prone in the pool of 
liquor. Napoleon, wondering greatly at this new phase of life, adopted 
unconsciously the methods of his superiors and employed strategy. Sup- 
porting himself against the wall he at length reached the doorway, where 
he paused to stare stupidly. A ruddy glow from the oven at the back of 
the baker’s shop opposite attracted his attention and fired his muddled 
brain. Napoleon staggered into the street. And now the clanking pump 
behind him sorely hampered his uncertain movements. But Napoleon, like 
Monsieur Dubois, was an animal of one idea at a time. He struggled 
staggering towards the lodestar of the warm bakehouse. The crowd at a 
respectful distance watched his progress with mingled emotions. Monsieur 
Dubois, relieved at the evacuation of his own shop, assured the apprehensive 
Monsieur Galette that Napoleon was not a bear to be argued with, and 
that, in fact, he had better leave matters alone, which Monsieur Galette, 
cursing his folly at leaving the door of his shop open, perforce did. 

Not without trials, but with many and sore tribulations, sundry falls, 
and by a prodigious effort of will, Napoleon gained the door of the baker’s 
shop, and passed clanking down the short, ruddy-glowing passage into the 
bakehouse. : 

A steady and overpowering sense of sleep crept over his senses, his 
limbs felt like water under him. The drowsy, warm air of the bakehouse 
almost completed Napoleon’s private and particular idea of the Elysian 
Fields. The long trough with its gleaming white freight of dough filled 
Napoleon’s cup of happiness to the brim. With the lazy satisfaction of 
the true Sybarite, Napoleon raised himself to the edge of the trough, and 
with a sigh of complete happiness subsided into the embrace of the downy 
mass. Napoleon slept. 
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By “ ANANTHAI ” 


Illustrated by Herbert Pizer 


ITER Krishna’s meeting with the Gopis, or shep- 
herdesses, so graphically described in Hindoo 
mythology, one of the maidens ran into the forest 
to hide her disgrace, not daring to return to her 
family. 

Making for herself a shelter of branches and 

plaited palm leaves, and living on the fruits, nuts, 

“ - and roots she found around her, she lived alone till 
is birth of her daughter, whom she named Aruthal, or Comfort. 

As the years rolled on the daughter of the divine Krishna grew into a 
lovely maiden, and when she was about eighteen her mother died, leaving 
her alone in the forest. 

Some time afterwards, a Rajah hunting in the jungle was surprised 
to see a fire burning at a little distance, and on approaching it, was struck 
with admiration at the youthful beauty of the girl who was tending it. 

Entering into conversation with her, he discovered she was an orphan, 
living alone, and easily persuaded her to leave her forest home and accom- 
pany him to his Palace, and become one of his Ranees. Her extraordinary 
beauty excited the wonder of all who saw her, and she soon reigned supreme 
in the Zenana. 

The Rajah from time to time married other young wives, but Aruthal 
had no cause for jealousy, as the years which robbed her sister wives of 
their youth and beauty, left her immortal charms in all their pristine fresh- 
ness. 
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Although a childless wife, she felt none of the usual neglect and con- 
tempt meted out to such, and to the end of her husband’s life was the 
most favoured of allin the Zenana. 

But when the Rajah died at a ripe old age, he was succeeded by his 
eldest son, a middle-aged man, who hearing of the youthful beauty of 
Aruthal, determined to make her his wife. This so disgusted the girl that 
secretly disguising herself in a servant’s bag-like veil, she fled from the 
Palace back to her jungle home. Having built herself a shelter in those 
leafy solitudes she lived happily alone for many years. 

At length, one day, while gathering nuts for her simple meal, Aruthal 
suddenly encountered a young Zemindar, who had lost himself in the forest 
while returning from a pilgrimage to Holy Benares for his mother’s recovery 
from a serious illness. 

This young man fell in love with the beautiful girl, and after wooing 
her for some time, won her to return with him to his mother’s house as his 
bride. 

In this remote village Aruthal lived with her husband for many years, 
and although no children blessed their marriage, the Zemindar seemed 
quite content with the ever youthful, beautiful wife, who, since his mother’s 
death, was the sole mistress of his large establishment. 

At all weddings Aruthal was the most” honoured guest, not only on 
account of her husband’s high position, but because her beauty lent an 
extra attraction to the festivities, many men coming from great distances 
to see this famed loveliness, and thus by their presence and gifts increasing 
the wealth of the newly-wed. 

There was also another and very feminine reason for her presence being 
eagerly sought after at all marriages. It was noticed aftera time that when she 
arranged the flowers in the bride’s hair and over her shoulders, the blooms 
never faded during the whole three days of the wedding ceremonies, and 
thus added to the charms of the maiden she had adorned. 

The years rolled on bringing no change to Krishna’s immortal daughter, 
but whitening the hair of her old husband. 

When he died Aruthal announced her intention of performing Suttee, 
feeling she owed this to the mah who had been a faithful and devoted 
husband to her for so many years. 

Her youthful bloom so appealed to the priests, that contrary to all 
custom they actually tried to dissuade her! But in vain. 

The pyre was built entirely of sandal wood, for not only was the 
widow the most wealthy person in the whole Talug or district, but she and | 
her husband left no heirs. 

The erection was saturated with ghee or clarified butter, instead of 
oil; when all was ready Aruthal, putting on her best garments and jewels, 
seated herself on the pyre, and taking her husband’s head on her lap, 
prepared herself for the final act of devotion. Then removing all her 
jewels with the exception of the thalee she distributed them among the 
surrounding priests. 

When the din of the tom-toms, and clashing of cymbals, and the shouts 
of the crowd of “ Rama, Rama,” reached its height, the head priest, in 
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the absence of a son, stepped forward and placed his blazing torch to the 
pyre. 
The flames shot up, the dry sandal wood and ghee burning furiously, 
soon consumed the old man’s body to ashes. But while the high platform 
burnt lower and lower, till all that remained was a heap of ashes about two 
feet high, the bystanders saw with astonishment, mingled with awe, that 
the lovely woman, who had gone so bravely to a dreadful death, was still 
Hs be seen sitting in the same attitude and apparently untouched by the 
re! 

The priests and people fell on their knees exclaiming, “ A miraclé! A 
miracle! ” the priests adding, “Great Rama has claimed the widow as his 
Priestess,” and they respectfully asked Aruthal to rise and accompany them 
to their Temple, to which she had already dedicated all her lands. 

In this sacred building she lived peacefully, surrounded by the respect- 
ful attentions of the priests and priestesses. 

Her presence now at marriage festivities was considered even a 
greater honour than before, and more humbly implored. Generations of 
priests succeeded each other, but all paid the same reverence to the youthful 
maiden who lived in a white marble pavilion within the large Temple 
enclosure, waited on by all its attendants. 

Aruthal was not aware of her own parentage, but, of course, had long 
ago discovered that seemingly for her, time had no power to injure her 
beauty or rob her of youth. 

And so the centuries rolled on; twice over had the massive stone-walled 
temple been rebuilt, and three times had her own white marble abode been 
renewed, but her life moved on happily and peacefully and undisturbed. 

In the year 1720 a certain Captain Vincent Nepean was in the service 
of the East India Company. He was a popular officer both among his 
brother officers and with the men; particularly was he noted for his tact in 
dealing with the natives. Though tact was the last word which he him- 
self would apply to his relations with the native element, holding, as he did, 
that the whole “ secret ” of gaining their confidence and affection was to 
respect their customs and traditions, and not to interfere with their religious 
practices more than was absolutely necessary for the welfare of the people 
as a whole. And certainly, whether or not it was by the practice of this 
preaching, no European more popular among the natives than Captain 
Vincent Nepean existed in India in the year 1720. 

Now, among Captain Nepean’s subordinates none held him in higher 
esteem than one Havildhar Golap Singh. This man, being about to marry 
a girl of some slight wealth, bethought him how complete would be his 
happiness if the Captain Sahib would condescend to attend the festivities 
of one day out of the three days’ feast. 

Captain Nepean felt that he would like to see one. He also had a 

“Ss_ sincere regard for his Havildhar, and wished to give him pleasure, so agreed 
Wo visit the scene of the marriage on the first day. 

‘fuhe bride’s family had already invited Aruthal Devi from the Temple 
to be pregexat, and she had also promised to be their most honoured guest 
for the whole t-hree days. 
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The usual music and ggg 
Hower - decked streets 
greeted Captain Nepean 
as he rode into the village 
on the appointed afternoon. 
The boys, who had been 
commissioned to watch for 
him, announced his coming 
as he appeared in the dis- 
tance, and two friends of 
the MHavildhar, at the 
bridegroom’s request, met 
him on his arrival, and 
respectfully conducted him 
into the large garlanded 
and canopied marriage 
pandal, or tent. 

Here he was cour- 
teously welcomed by the 
bride’s father, and having 
taken his seat, was sprinkled 
with rose-water out of a 
silver sprinkler by one of 
the bride’s young sisters, 
her mother handing him 
the gilded lime and pan- 
supari, while at the same 
time an exquisitely arranged 
thick rope of jessamine, 
orange blossoms, and white a 
chrysanthemums, in the “GREAT RAMA HAS CLAIMED THE WIDOW AS IIIS 
form of a garland, was os oet La 
hung round his neck by the old man. 

These simultaneous acts of welcome scarcely occupied a minute, but 
as they were being performed the Captain’s eyes had already been caught 
and held by the loveliest vision he had ever seen. 

Seated near him was a young girl dressed in a robe of gold tissue 
draped over a pale green and gold shot jacket and inner skirt. Round her 
neck were three rows of magnificent emeralds set with large pearls. Her 
anklets sparkled with gems, and her toes were covered with priceless rings 
of curiously fine workmanship. She wore bracelets of large opals, and 
round the edge of her short sleeves, six inches below the shoulder, the 
usual zig-zag patterned armlet was encrusted with diamonds. Her little ears, 
pierced in five places, were covered with lovely jewels. Her fingers and 
hair alone were unadorned, except that in the latter were fastened two lovely 
crimson roses. 

But it was not her dress or her jewels that kept Captain Nepean’s eyes 
fastened on her. Her marvellous complexion of “ milk and roses,” always 
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seen in the paintings of Krishna, was in marked contrast to the saffron-dyed 
brunette beauty of the bride and her attendants and relations. Such a 
complexion Captain Nepean had seldom seen even in connection with blue 
eyes and golden hair in his native land, but here, among all the dusky skins 
of India, and with eyes, lashes, eyebrows, and hair of raven blackness, it 
was positively startling. 

The bridegroom’s friend noticed the direction of his gaze, and, bending 
down, whispered with pride: “ That is the Lady Comfort (Aruthal Amma), 
from the Panjoree Temple, where she reigns supreme. She is a goddess 
many centuries old.” 

Captain Nepean felt no surprise; he felt that such a lovely being must 
be more than mortal, and his whole soul was filled with a passionate adora- 
tion for the exquisite vision before him, and from which he could scarcely 
remove his eyes. 

Aruthal also had noticed his entrance, and to her his fair skin, golden 
hair, blue eyes, and the bright, strange uniform which he wore, had 
been a revelation. She had never seen anyone at all like this before, and 
she also felt an unaccountable admiration for one so seemingly god-like. 

.At last she raised her eyes and looked him straight in the face, and 
with that look their souls met and understood each other with a fulness 
that held them spellbound. ° 

It all passed in a few seconds, and to the onlooker was only a natural 
gaze of admiration between two exceptionally handsome personalities; to 
them it seemed the crowning point of both their lives. 

Turning their eyes reluctantly away from each other, Aruthal began 
talking to her neighbours, while Captain Nepean politely replied to his 
escort, and complimented everyone in the usual way. 

The bride and bridegroom felt very pleased that he sat out all the long 
and elaborate ceremonies, and, still more, when showing no signs of bore- 
dom, he actually told Golap Singh, when he bade him farewell, that he would 
be pleased to come again. 

The following day brought Vincent Nepean at an earlier hour to the 
marriage pandal, and as his arrival had not been expected so soon, and as 
even the officiating priests had not put in their appearance, the guests had 
not taken their appointed places, but were walking about or standing in 
little groups chatting together while waiting for the bride, bridegroom, 
and priests. 

This was what Captain Nepean had hoped to find, as it gave him the 
opportunity he longed for of approaching Aruthal. Bowing low before 
her, he handed her a lime covered with gold leaf, which he had carefully 
prepared by cutting it open, removing all the pulp, and inserting a small 
leaf scroll with the words in Marathi, “ Queen and Goddess, where and 
when can we meet to speak? ” The lime had then been carefully stitched 
up and covered with a double coating of gold leaf to hide the joint. 

He had also ordered his batman to prepare another dozen of limes in 
the ordinary way, which he had also brought with him, and now presented 
to ne chief members of the company, reserving two for the newly wedded 
couple. 
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This uncommon act of courtesy on the part of an European officer, 
accompanied as it was with a few well-chosen compliments in their own 
language, won golden opinions. 

The presentation to Aruthal being made by him in silence, and with 
only a low obeisance, still more pleased them, as it implied respect for the 
religion whose representative she was. 

During the hours of that afternoon many were the glances exchanged 
by the English officer and Krishna’s fair daughter, and when at the end he 
rose to go, both felt, although no word had passed between them, that their 
hearts and minds had met and conversed. : 

The third afternoon of the festivities brought Captain Nepean still 
earlier to the village. This time he carried two gifts for the bride and 
bridegroom, and on the conclusion of the religious rites, and after the 
departure of the priests, when all the company crowded round the newly 
married couple, loading them with their gifts and their good wishes of 
“ All happiness and sixteen children,” he also pressed forward among the 
others, contriving to pass close to Aruthal, and, unperceived in the crush, 
to clasp her hand in his for a moment. As their fingers met he found, as 
he had hoped to do, a tiny scrap of palm leaf (rolled up and tied with a gold 
thread) pressed into his hand. 

This he easily hid in the breast of his scarlet and gold tunic, and, 
passing on in his turn, presented his gifts and good wishes, and bidding 
them all farewell, mounted his horse and galloped off, longing to be alone 
to read the scroll. 

As soon as he was out of sight of the village he drew rein, and, while 
his horse cropped the grass at the roadside, he opened the little roll and read : 

“ At midnight, to-night, by the light of the full moon, we can meet 
at Krishna’s shrine in the grove outside the village. Fail not, oh fair lord 
of my soul, for to-morrow I return to Panjoree.” 

Having pressed the leaf to his lips, he replaced it again next his heart 
and rode home. 

Long before the appointed time Captain Nepean reached the prescribed 
spot, and waited patiently for the coming of Aruthal. 

_ When the white-robed girl walked into the open space before the 
stone carved image, and the moonlight fell on her almost childish form, 
Vincent hurried to meet her, and gently taking her hand in his, whispered 
lovingly: “ At last, at last, mv beloved, we meet alone. Star of the night, 
your presence fills me with joy.” 

“Oh, fair god-like one, my heart beats with thine, as thou knowest,” 
she replied. 

’ They talked of the future. “ You know, lord of my heart, that T 
am thine; but if I leave the Panjoree Temple, and live with thee here, where 
T am known, thy life will be in danger—the priests will kill thee to induce 
me to return to them. Me they cannot harm, nor would they even wish 
to use force toward me,” added Aruthal; “but you will be accused of 
sacrilese and evil magic in taking me away.” 

’ ©T also have thought not only of that, but how impossible it will be 
for me to get any of your priests here to marry us, and of the priests of 
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my religion there is not one here,” said Vincent Nepean thoughtfully. 

“ But will all those ceremonies be necessary for us?” she asked. ‘Are 
not our souls one already? ” 

“It is because our souls are one, dearest lady, that I am resolved that 
our marriage shall be blessed and indissolubly solemnised by the priests of 
both of our religions,” he replied very seriously. 

“Then we must go to some far distant province where we are both 
unknown,” she suggested. 

“* Yes, dear queen, and, fortunately for me, I know enough of Arabic 
and Persian to ask to be transferred, and as soon as I can arrange this we 
will go away together,” answered Vincent. 

“ Till then I will wait patiently for my lord in the Panjoree Temple, 
where I return to-morrow,” said Aruthal. ‘“ And when you are ready to 
take me, come as a sightseer to visit the Temple where I have lived so 
many centuries.” 


* * * * * * 


Captain Nepean amazed his brother officers by writing strong repre- 
séntations to the governing powers, by swift mounted messengers, asking 
for an immediate transfer to the distant Punjaub, or even south to the 
dreaded court of the Seringapatam monarch. 

In three weeks came the news of his transfer to the Northern Circars, 
whereupon he set about making preparations as carefully as possible for a 
journey of three stages; for at that point he intended to dismiss his present 
staff, many of whom had probably seen Aruthal at some time or other. 

Colap Singh, the newly wedded, was loath to let the Captain depart 
without him, but was content finally with the Captain’s promise to send for 
him and his wife as soon as he was settled down. 

The fact that two palanquins were prepared caused little comment, 
other than a raising of the eyebrows or a shrug of the shoulders. 

A long journey in these days was a hazardous undertaking; progress 
was made chiefly at night owing to the heat; roads were infested with 
murderous bands of Thugs; jungle paths often haunted by tigers; and the 
crossing of rivers was a tedious and sometimes dangerous operation, carried 
out by means of round basket-boats, not dissimilar to the coracles of the 
ancient Britons. 

The party had not progressed more than a few miles when Captain 
Nepean ordered a halt, and announced his intention of making a détour. 
He separated the two palanquins and their bearers and one other trustworthy 
servant. and ordered the rest of the party with the bageage to proceed to 
Ahmednugear, there to await his arrival on the third day. Then, when 
the rest of the party had disapneared, he directed the small remainder 
toward the Panjoree Temple, wishing, as he said, to visit that historic 
building before he left this part of the country. 

On arriving at the Rest House nearest the Temple. whose Goberams 
could be seen amid the leafy palms in the distance. Captain Nepean ordered 
a long dav’s rest, saying he intended inspecting the Temple in the evening, 
and would not start till later. 
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Having’ sent the leading bearer to ask 
permission to visit the Temple, and received a 
courteous invitation to do so in return, he rode 
up to the gates towards sunset. 

There he was met and escorted round the 
vast enclosure by a large number of priests, who 
proudly pointed out the elaborately carved car, 
which, unlike the one at Juggernaut, claimed no 
human victims, but instead conferred the hap- 
p.ness of one fulfilled wish on each person who 
pulled the huge ropes which moved it on its 
triumphal career once a year. 

As they passed on their way the families 
of the Brahmin priests and the various wor- 
shippers in the Temple all joined them, forming 
quite a crowd. 

When they came in front of the white 
marble pavilion, the leading priest pointed it out 
as the abode of their Goddess, and Captain 
Nepean informed him that he would like to pay 
her his respects, as he had heard of her fame and 
had brought a lime with him to present to her. 

The priests were highly delighted, and one 
of them, respectfully knocking on the carved 
ivory door, asked the maid who opened it if the 
Devi would be pleased to come out to receive 
the homage of an English officer. 

Aruthal, who had seen her lover from her 
latticed window in the upper story, and was BOM 
waiting for the summons, descended the stairs, PER 
and, passing through the door, crossed the t 
verandah and stood on the top steps, while = ‘ 
Captain Nepean, respectfully bowing before her, SUeEN nasi ee o 
presented her with the gilded lime he had ready. sa : 

Receiving it with a slight bow, she turned and went back, her maids 
closing the door behind her. 

Reaching her own room, she sent the attendant girls away, and as soon 
as she was alone, opened the lime with fingers trembling with excitement 
to find the message she knew was there. “I wait thee, sweet love, in the 
Rest House near, with the two palanquins ready to start away to the distant 
Circars. If your heart fails not, come at any hour after dark, and you will 
find me waiting beside the first tree nearest the Temple on the road. From 
there my arm shall guide you safe till you draw the palanquin curtains round 
you. No eye shall see you till in Ahmednuggar our priests shall make my 
queen and goddess my wife.” 

Having read this twice over with a happy smile, Aruthal collected her 
jewels, and only taking three of her loveliest sarees, she tied them in a 
small bundle, hiding it for the time being under her couch. 
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When her maids returned they found their mistress lying seemingly 
asleep on the bed, and when they brought in the golden tray with Aruthal’s 
evening repast, they little guessed it was the last meal they would serve 
to their adored mistress. 

At length the peace of night seemed to lie on all the Temple Square, 
and with one long, lingering look round the room where so many centuries 
had brought her nothing but peace and content, and with a heart beating 
fast with excitement and happiness at the thought of meeting the fair-haired 
lord who had roused the passion of love in her, she took out the small 
bundle and walked slowly down the stairs, and crossed the threshold of 
her abode for the last time. 

A figure moved out into the road and came towards her. A few steps 
more and, dropping her bundle as they met, she felt herself clasped in his 


arms. 
* * * * * * 


When the bearers raised the closed litters, they were surprised to find 
from the weight that the second one also was occupied, but they were 
discreet men, and that was no affair of theirs, so starting their monotonous 
chant, they trotted down the road, and dawn found them entering the 
compound of the Rest House twenty miles further south. 

The Khitmagan was informed that the Mem-sahib who accompanied 
them wished to remain in seclusion. This term, “ Mem-sahib,” applies only 
to English ladies, and the servant wondered where she had come from; but 
like the bearers, he knew that interference with other people’s affairs is far 
more likely to bring harm to one’s self than good, so he salaamed and went 
out to prepare the chota hazree for the Captain to take into the Mem-sahib. 


* * * * * * 


On the morning of the fourth day they entered Ahmednuggar, where 
they met the rest of the company, who had arrived the previous day. © 

Captain Nepean’s first order was for a Brahmin priest to be sent to the 
Rest House, giving to the messenger a bag of rupees for a gift to the priest. 

On the arrival of this Brahmin, Captain Nepean immediately conducted 
him to the inner chamber, and asked him to perform the Hindoo marriage 
rite in its shortest, simplest form. 

The priest was astounded at such an unexpected request from an 
English officer, but when he saw the marvellous beauty of the girl who 
came forward to be the bride, he no longer wondered, and proceeded to tie 
the knot. He did this by literally fastening the string on which was 
threaded the thalee (which Captain Nepean had secretly bought before he 
left his old station, and which he now handed to the priest) round Aruthal’s 
slender white neck in correct Brahmin fashion. This done, the bridegroom, 
handing five gold mohurs to the priest, sent him away very well content. 

The next thing to be done was to find the nearest “ Padre,” or English 
clergyman. Thither they drove, Aruthal closely veiled for fear of recog- 
nition. 

If the philosophical Brahmin priest was surprised, the Reverend 
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Thomas Gericke was amazed, and his wife possibly more so. It was diffi- 
cult to believe that this pink-and-white complexioned girl was not English, 
in spite of her native dress. 

‘he strange, meaningless words were hard to say, but after patient 
and slow repet.tion the marriage was accomplished according to the Knglish 
rite, and Aruthal smiled confidingly up at her lord. Mrs. Gericke saw the 
smile, and found her eyes full of tears. 

But what would she, or the Reverend Thomas, have thought had they 
known that these curious Persian characters in their Christian register 
signified ‘“ The Goddess Aruthal’! 


* * * * * * 


Of the long journey south much might be written. There was no 
further need for secrecy on the part of Aruthal, the old servants having 
been dismissed at Ahmednuggar, but the dangers from Dacoities and wild 
beasts increased every day. 

One Rest House was found deserted but for one weeping woman, 
the wife of the murdered Kavalcar. 

Captain Nepean thereupon halted and drilled his little force for two 
days ‘in the use of their weapons, and his labour was not wasted, for two 

nights later the cavalcade was attacked by a great number of these fierce 
robbers, who were only beaten off with great difficulty. 

Many more were the adventures of the little party ere they reached 
Ganjam. There Captain Nepean reported to the military commandant, and 
discovered that he had been appointed—with the rank of major—to the 
post of Resident at the neighbouring Court of the Rajah of Visianagram, 
whither he repaired without delay. 

There they found an English merchant and his wife; and between these 
four there sprang up a lasting friendship. As far as the native element 
was concerned, Aruthal remained “ Gosha ” or “ hidden,” but the Euro- 
peans, as usual, were amazed at the youthful appearance of the girl that 
was a goddess, and at her extraordinary complexion. 

“© How old are you? ” they asked. 

“ How should I know? ” replied Aruthal laughing. “I never even 
had a horoscope.” 

This seemed a very natural reply, for few Hindoos know their own 
ages. It is only in the rare cases where a horoscope is procured on the 
birth’ of an infant that there is any authentic record. 

She told her friends that she had never known her father, and her 
mother also had been dead some time. The ladies pitied her orphan state, 
never guessing how many centuries had elapsed since the death of the 
mother! 

Major Nepean now decided to fulfil his promise to his faithful Havil- 
dhar, and wrote asking both Golap Singh and his wife to join his household 
as confidential servants. 

In a few months Golap and his wife arrived at the Residency. What 
was their unbounded amazement to see in the native lady sitting beside 
the Resident their own Goddess Aruthal, of the Panjoree Temple. 
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They were both warmly welcomed by their old master and older 
acquaintance, Aruthal Devi. The latter, coming forward and receiving the 
newly arrived young wife in Hindoo style, held her by both hands, and 
began asking her for news from her old home. She was surprised to learn 
that none of the villagers round Panjoree knew of her absence from the 
Temple. 

The priests having decided to hide the fact of her departure till her 
return, which they felt sure would take place in due course, as they felt they 
had done nothing to deserve such a punishment as her continual absence 
would imply. 

* * * * * 

Now, as time went on, a little cloud began to gather upon the brow 
of the goddess Aruthal. Major Nepean noticed, but said nothing, merely 
endeavouring to cheer his child-like wife. 

Gulnar, the wife of Golap Singh, noticed, 
and said: 

“ Dear Devi, you are still young, and 
heaven will surely bless you with many sons.” 

Aruthal made no response, but sighed 
- as she played with the five children of her 
maid; and she said in her heart : 

“ How willingly would I give up this 
perpetual youth if I could in exchange bear 
my lord a son.” 

Then one day came Golap with a strange 
tale that was exciting comment in the bazaar. 

The story ran that an old ruined temple 
on the sea shore, two days’ journey from 
Visianagram, had suddenly become the resi- 
dence of a Voice. 

A fisherman, passing it quite uncon- 
cernedly one morning, had heard the words, 
“ What dost thou wish for most? ” and being 
taken by surprise, had replied without think- 
ing, “ My net full of fish,” and gone on his 
way. 

When presently he had thrown his nets 
into the sea, they were immediately filled with 
fish, and were so heavy that he had a difficulty 
in getting them landed. 

That very night a woman, returning to 
her home after an absence of some days, was 
also accosted with the same words, and had : : 
replied, ““A hundred gold mohurs,” and 2 gag Zacccecllemaeress i 
few minutes later had fallen over an earthen- )PMAUGATER OP ThE ¥% 
ware vessel half buried in the sand on the : 
beach, and on opening it had found the gold 
coins she had specified. Since then people 
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had flocked to the ruins, but had found that no words were heard if two 
or more persons were present. 

When Aruthal heard this tale, she felt she must go and test the 
Voice for herself, but did not like to mention her wish to her husband. 

‘Having secretly talked it over with Gulnar, and writing a note to her 
husband saying she and her maid were going to be absent four days, without 
mentioning their destination, Aruthal seized the opportunity, when he had 
gone to a lengthy conference at the Court, to disguise herself in one of 
her maid’s garments and to slip out with her unperceived. 

The two women hurried on, and engaging an empty bullock-cart they 
met, bargained with the driver to take them to the beach and back. 

They found a number of people going the same way, and when they 
reached the shore they saw that it had quite the appearance of a fair. Booths 
for selling all kinds of food and offerings abounded on all sides. Shelters 
lightly built to form dwelling places for a few days, and among the throng 
were many Brahmin priests, who seemed to be arranging a sort of queue 
of would-be seekers of the Voice; other priests were evidently guarding 
the ruins by preventing anyone approaching too near, while one by one 
those in the queue were allowed to go up alone and out of ear-shot to the 
shrine. 

When Aruthal saw the crowds waiting she was dismayed, but.Gulnar, 
telling her to draw her cloth closer round her face, advised her to go up to 
one of the priests and offer him a jewel for an audience of the Voice. 

Aruthal did this, and gave the bracelet she had removed from her arm 
to the first Brahmin she met. He, when he saw the great value of her 
gift, spoke to his brother priests, who were arranging the people in the 
order of their going to the ruined Temple. 

And soon Aruthal found herseif among the first row of those waiting for 
their turn. Trembling with suspense, she stood amongst: the others, with 
her cloth concealing most of her face and figure. The man in front of 
her walked away to the shrine as his turn came, and she watched him 
anxiously. She noticed he hurried forward till within a few feet of the 
ruins, and then stood still, apparently listening intently. A moment more 
and he bowed to the ground and walked away quickly in the opposite 
direction. 

Aruthal was now told it was her turn to approach the ruins, which 
she did tremblingly. As she reached the spot where she had noticed her 
predecessor had stopped, she heard a Voice come from the ruins, which were 
clearly seen to be empty, saying, “ Daughter of Great Krishna, what canst 
thou want? ” 

“ A child of my own, a babe of my breast,” cried Aruthal, amazed 
at what she heard. 

Again the Voice replied, “ Divest thyself of all divinity, and by becom- 
ing mortal thou canst alone attain thy wish.” aaa 

“ How can I lose my immortality? ” she asked sadly. 

“ By becoming a Christian, daughter of Krishna, thou wilt become an 
ordinary mortal.” Aruthal bowed, as she had seen the man do before her, 
and passed on. ee, ee 
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She was accosted by a Brahmin, who asked, “ Did the Voice speak? ” 

“© Yes,” said Aruthal, in a low voice. 

‘“‘ And art thou satistied? ” 

“ Yes,” replied the girl. 

Gulnar asked no questions, and they returned in silence to their home, 
to find Major Nepean saddened at his wife’s apparent lack of confidence; 
but on hearing her story of the pilgrimage, became almost as light-hearted 
as she. But struck by a sudden fear, he said: 

“Do you not fear death and pain if you become mortal? ” 

“T fear naught if I can become the mother of your child,” she replied. 
* Let me go to-morrow,” she continued; “I have heard there is an old 
Christian lyer (or priest) in Vizag; it is only a few days’ journey further 
south. He has made many Christians; he shall make me one also.” 

And so the next day, accompanied by the Havildhar and his wife, 
Aruthal started. 

On her arrival at- Vizag, leaving her attendants, she went alone to visit 
the Padre. When she had told him all her history, the gentle old man 
promised to instruct her daily. ; 

This he did, and he was surprised to find how quickly she understood 
and learnt all that was necessary. In the course of a week General Nepean 
arrived, and the next day saw the solemn rite of baptism administered to 
Aruthal in the presence of her husband. 

They returned home together, filled with happiness at the thought 
that now in all things they were one. 

Little remains to be told. In the course of time the promise was 
fulfilled; but the pale beauty of Aruthal the human seemed to the anxious 
General a deal more fragile than of old, and he was tempted to regret the 
message of the Voice. 

Aruthal opened her eyes. 

“ The child’s name shall be Angela,” she said, “ for now, indeed, are 
all my desires fulfilled.” 

Fear gripped Nepean’s heart in its icy fingers; he knelt beside the 
couch. 

“ Aruthal, Aruthal,” he cried, panic-stricken. 

The little cold hand tightened upon his, and she smiled; her lips 
moved : Y 

“God giveth His beloved sleep.” 
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THE HELIOTROPE HAT 


By J. Storer CLoustTon 


Illustrated by Pickering Walker 


F-aQULLo, hullo, hullo! ” cried Algie, with a hilarious 
“| abandon that made half Bond Street turn its head. 

“ Hullo,” replied Tony, less exuberantly. 

“What the dooce are you doin’ with all those 
parcels? ” 

“ Hush, dear boy! She'll be comin’ out of 
this shop in a moment.” 

“Who’s she? Your aunt? ” 

“My aunt! By Gad, I tell you that’s her! ” 

A remarkably prepossessing young lady in a fascinating heliotrope 
hat stepped daintily out of the shop, carrying a small brown paper parcel. 
This she handed to the commissionaire at the door with a word and nod 
in the direction of the Honourable Tony. The man stepped up and 
added it to the pile in his arms, and the young lady moved on to another 
emporium. 

“Good Gad! ” gasped Algie. ‘“ What’s the meanin’ of all this? ” 

In spite of the discord between the gloss of his rakish silk hat and 
the bundles of brown paper he embraced, Tony threw his friend a conquering 
leer. 


“ Spotted her ’bout an hour ago,” he exclaimed, “ gettin’ off a °bus. 
Rippin’, and by Jove, she can use her eyes! Kept on her track like a 
sportsman, dear boy, don’t you know. All over the place after her, I can 
tell you. At last she actually turned round and came right up to me. 
‘ Pity you shouldn’t have some reward for your trouble,’ she said; or words 
to that effect, don’t you know. ‘ Here’s some parcels to carry for me.’ 
You could have knocked me down with a feather; but bein’ out for sport, 
of course I took ’em. I mean to drive her home in a cab when she’s 
finished. Good business; what? ” 

“ First rate! ” 

“Isn’t she rippin’? ” 

“ Just your sort, Tony! ” 

At chis moment the heliotrope hat appeared again. 

“ By Gad, she’s hailin’ a cab! * cried Tony. “ Come on; Pll introduce 
you before we start.” 

Algie could not but think that the young lady took the parcels from 
her gallant somewhat unceremoniously. 
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“ Let me introduce my friend Algie; one of the best,” said Tony, while 
his burden was being transferred to the cab. 

The heliotrope hat nodded briefly, but its owner made no 
comment. 

’ “ Where are we goin’ to now? ” asked Tony, with his most alluring 
smile. 

For the first time Algie heard the lady speak. 

“We? » she asked, with an air of extreme surprise. “I have really 
no further use for you, thanks.” 

“Oh, but hang it! I’m not goin’ to be ‘put off like this. Don’t 
you khow [ve been carryin’ your parcels for more than half an hour? If 
you don’t let me come with you, dash it, Pll have to follow you in another 
cab.” 

Her foot was on the step. But at this she turned round. 

“Do you really mean to pursue this extremely slight acquaintance? ” 


- 


‘“ WHAT THE DOOCE ARE YOU DOIN’ WITH ALL THOSE PARCELS? ”’ 


Rather! 

“ Even if I request you not to? ” 

“Oh, but dash it! Ha, ha! No, no; you won’t be so beastly cruel. 
Hang it, I can’t say good-bye for ever, *pon my word I can’t. What? 
What? ” 

She looked at him for a moment with a fascinating twinkle in her bright 
brown eyes. 

“ Won’t it do if you come and see me to-night? ” 

“ Better still,” said Tony. 

“ Will you remember my address if I give it to you? ” 

Tony took out his pocket-book, 
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“ Trust me! ” 

“158, Hornbean Avenue, Hampstead Heath,” said the lady. “ You 
will find a lane at the side of the house, with a little green gate in it. If 
ic happens to be locked, you can easily climb the wall, can’t you? ” 

“ Like a bird! ” said Tony. 

“Well, then, once you are in the garden, come very quietly up to 
the back door and just shake the handle gently. I shall be sure to hear 
you.” 

Fine sportsman though he was, Tony hesitated. 

“T say, this is a doocid roundabout way of doin’ things,” he remarked. 

“Oh, of course if you feel nervous don’t come.” | 

“Nervous! By Gad, I’m not afraid. What o’clock? ” 

“ Half-past ten, as punctually as possible.” 

“ Right you are! ” quoth Tony. 

The lady threw him the most confidential smile and jumped into her 
cab. Then she bent forward. 

“ Oh, I forgot to say that I don’t want you to be recognised at all costs.” 

“ Naturally,” said Tony. 

‘So you must wear a mask; just one of those things across your eyes, 
you know.” 

“ Like people wear at Covent Garden? Iknow. Thanks for puttin’ 
me up to that. Till to-night! ” 

The heliotrope hat nodded charmingly, and then was whisked out of 
view, leaving behind it one of the most triumphant bloods in London. He 
received his friend’s congratulations with a modest consciousness of having 
deserved them, and spent the remainder of the day in the pleasantest state 
of anticipation. They mutually agreed that the arrangements made by the 
victim of his charms presaged the most fortunate issue. No one would 
take precautions so elaborate and so unusual who did not mean to ensure 
ideal felicity both for herself and her admirer. Undoubtedly Romance had 
adopted Tony as her own. 

That night, about the hour of ten, two of the brightest ornaments of 
St. James’s set forth in a hansom for the remote and (they believed) only 
partially explored northern suburbs. The mere fact of being attired at 
that hour of the night in tweeds of a gaily irresistible pattern and chastely 
brilliant ties, gave them a sense of adventure. As they drove they tried 
to compute how long it was since either of them had last spent an evening 
in mufti, but found the strain upon their memories too great. 

At the end of Hornbeam Avenue they dismounted, and, keeping the 
cab for Algie’s return journey, walked together as far as 158. 

“ There’s the lane! ” cried Algie. ‘No mistake about this bein’ a 
genuine investment.” 

“ What a rippin’ good little girl she is! ” said the adventurer. 

They exchanged an affectionate farewell nod, and then Algie, after 
waiting till his gallant friend was lost in the gloom of the narrow 
leaf-shrouded lane, returned to his cab and drove enviously back to 
civilisation. 


© What a lucky fellow he is! ” he sighed, 
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Meanwhile the fortunate Tony was scaling the garden wall. This he 
accomplished with no more damage than the removal of a little polish from 
. the toe of one boot. Pausing only for a moment to repair this by the aid 
of his handkerchief dexterously applied, he advanced cautiously, yet con- 
fidently, through the shrubbery towards the casket that contained his pearl. 
It was so dark that the precaution of wearing a velvet mask struck him as 
somewhat superfluous; though, to be sure, it might grow lighter near the 
windows. And, in any case, he placed the most ciple confidence in the 
lady’s judgment. 

It was very dark indeed at the back door, and he had to grope for a 
moment along the panels before he found the handle. As per directions, he 
shook it gently, and Brrrrr! Bang! Bang! Bow-wow-wow! B-r-r-r! 
Tony noticed these unexpected and inexplicable sounds partly in the course 
of his sudden descent into what seemed a remarkably confined cellar, and 
partly from the bottom of this cavity. Then came the sound of many 
excited voices and hurrying footsteps, and at last, several feet overhead, but 
none the less distinct and musical, he heard his charmer’s voice. 

“Oh, Uncle Gregory, have you caught one at last? ” 

A lantern was flashed into the chasm, and then a masculine voice, 
quivering with excitement, replied :. 

“ At last! A beauty! He’s here in the trap! Jane, Ellen, Thomas! 
Come and see him! Who said the apparatus wouldn’t work? Eh, Kate? ” 

The voice of the heliotrope hat replied : 

“TI apologise humbly, Uncle Gregory. Yes, you really have caught 
one! And, oh, look at his mask! He must be the very worst kind.” 

Uncle Gregory chuckled with pleasure. 

“A perfect specimen! Simply a beauty! Come all of you and look 
at him.” 

Tony’s mild blue eyes, gazing upwards through the holes in his mask, 
beheld a ring of faces, mostly female, staring down into the chasm. He 
observed that Kate was no longer wearing the heliotrope hat, but otherwise 
noted nothing of interest. 

“Do you remember, Uncle, what you promised to give me if you 
ever really caught one? ” she asked sweetly. 

“My dear Kate, I'll make it six pairs! ” he replied joyously. 

“Thank you, dear Uncle Gregory! ” she beamed. ‘Oh, I am so 
glad you’ve managed it! ” 

Gradually a sense of injury began to disturb the captive. Why was 
none of this conversation ever directed at him? He felt decidedly 
neglected. 

“ T say,” he remarked. 

The most intense. silence fell upon the spectators. It was almost 
oppressive. 

“Why don’t you help me out of this instead of gassin’ away like 
that? ” he demanded. 

A whispered order was the only reply, and then in a moment a stout 
rope, with a loop at the end, was cautiously lowered till it dangled just 
above Tony’s head. . 
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“Take hold of that,” commanded Uncle Gregory, “and we'll pull 
you up.” 

Tony seized hold, and in this exceedingly uncomfortable fashion was 
drawn nearly to the surface. Then, while still clinging desperately to the 
loop, he felt his wrists encircled by something cold, there was a sharp click, 
the rope was rapidly lowered again, and he found himself once more at the 
bottom of his dungeon, only this time securely hand-cuffed; while the voice 
of Kate rapturous exclaimed : 

“ Oh, how frightfully neat! Everything seems to work so smoothly, 
Uncle Gregory.” 

And the accents of her Uncle replied in triumph: 

“Isn’t it ingenious? Every householder ought to be able to catch 
his own burglars, [’ve always said; and now I’ve done it! By Jingo, what 
a typical specimen of the criminal class he is! ” 

Again the voice of Tony rose from the bowels of the earth. 

“IT warn you I’m gettin’ a bit sick of this game. Take me out, will 
you! Do you hear? ” 

“You can lower the ladder now, Thomas,” commanded the happy 
inventor, “and just go down a few rungs and slip this noose over his 
shoulders to steady him. Don’t be afraid. He can’t hurt you now if he 
tries—and if he does try Ill fire at once.” 

In this careful manner the dashing cavalier of Bond Street was hoisted 
to the surface. He bent his reproachful eyes (still gleaming through his 
mask) upon the lady of the heliotrope hat. 

“T call this a low-down game,” he observed. 

Uncle Gregory’s niece recoiled with every symptom of alarm. 

“© The dreadful creature is speaking to me! ” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, I am speakin’ to you, and you know perfectly well I’m not a 
dreadful creature, so don’t pretend you think I am.” 

“You must be,” she replied coldly. ‘ Not even a burglar, if he was 
decently brought up, would accost a girl he didn’t know.” 

“H’m,” said Tony. ‘Well, then, that’s not my opinion.” 

*“* Look here, my man,” said Uncle Gregory, “ if you have any opinions 
to air you can give them to the police. Youll be in their hands in a quarter 
of an hour.” 

“Pl trouble you not to talk any more rot,” retorted Tony. “ Just 
take these beastly things off my wrists and let me go at once, or I'll get 
devilish annoyed with you, My Guv’nor’s a peer of England, if you want 
to know. Yov’re insultin? your betters—that’s what you’re doin’.” 

He had the satisfaction of hearing Uncle Gregory gasp. 

“ Of all the infernal impudent rascals I ever met in my life! ” he 
exclaimed. 

His niece seemed struck with an idea. 

“Do you know, Uncle, I don’t believe he’s a real burglar after all! 
He doesn’t seem to me to have brains enough.” 

Not a burglar! ” cried Uncle Gregory. ‘“ Then what the blazes 
is he? ” 

* A lunatic, evidently.” 
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“Only a lunatic?” 

“But, my dear 
Uncle Gregory, it’s 
just as clever to 
catch a lunatic as a 
burglar.” 

His face cleared. 

“Yes” he = al- 
lowed; ‘it shows 
tre trap will work 
«ven on the poorest 
material. But what 
shall we do with 
him? ” 

“ Put him in the 
coal-cellar overnight 
and communicate 
with his relations 
to-morrow.” 

“ But he evidently 
hasn’t the sense to 
know who they are.” 

‘““ We can try this 
peer he raves about,” 
shesuggested. “He 
may possibly know 
somcthing about the 
poor fellow. Very 
likely he was in his 
service before he 
went off his head.” 

“We might try 
that,” Uncle THE DASHING CAVALIER WAS HOISTED TO THE SURFACE. 
Gregory agreed. 

“If you want my candid opinion of you »» said Tony wrathfully. 

“We don’t. Put the rope round his neck, Thomas, and lead him to 
the coal-cellar.” 

“Oh, what an escape! ” sighed the lady of the heliotrope hat, per- 
mitting her sparkling eyes to rest for one brief instant on her. masked and 
manacled admirer. 

And thus they parted for the night. 

In reply to Uncle Gregory’s telegram (despatched without any very 
sanguine expectations) an elderly and singularly suave gentleman appeared 
in the drawing-room of No. 158, Hornbeam Avenue, in the course of the 
following morning. 

‘“ You wish me to identify your captive? ” he asked, after listening 
politely to the trap-inventor’s narrative. 

“ If you can, my lord; and if you could then take him off my hands 
I should be only too thankful to you.” 
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His lordship smiled sympathetically. 

“If he is the individual I imagine, you are not the first to long for 
that happy release.” 

“ Fie doesn’t in the least resemble the sort of person I should imagine 
your lordship to be acquainted with. His conduct from beginning to end 
was totally irrational. His observations never once appeared to be appro- 
priate to the situation——” 

“He is my youngest son,” his lordship pronounced with confidence, 
and making a bow in which courtesy and sympathy were nicely blended, 
was already at the door before Uncle Gregory had collected his presence 
of mind to ask: 

“ Won’t you take him away with you? ” 

“ God forbid! ” exclaimed the old gentleman hastily. ‘“ Give me ten 
minutes’ start before you dream of loosing him! ” 

Uncle Gregory was still staring at the drawing-room door when he 
heard his visitor’s hansom cepart at a gallop. 

Ten minutes later Tony issued from the coal-cellar. 

“TI shouldn’t let you loose upon society even now,” said his captor 
severely, “if it had not been for the respectable appearance and obliging 
manners of the nobleman who was condescending enough to say you were 
his son.” 

“* Wasn’t I? ” asked Tony in surprise. 

“I scarcely believe it, since I may tell you candidly that your benefactor 
only consented to your liberation on condition I allowed him an ample 
margin of time to escape from your pursuit.” 

__ “Oh, that’s the Guv’nor all right,” said Tony reassuringly. “ Queer 
fish, ain’t he? ” 

He emerged into civilisation again just in time for lunch, leaving Uncle 

-Gregory a prey to conflicting emotions. Though vice-president of the 
Hampstead Heath Habitation of the Primrose League, he has maintained 
ever since an enigmatic silence on the subject of the House of Lords. His 
charming niece always makes a point of wearing a heliotrope hat in Bond 
Street, declaring that she thinks it once helped her to earn six pairs of lace- 
fronted accessories. 


THE GIFT OF THE MAGI 


By O. Henry 


“~JNE dollar and eighty-seven cents. That wasall. And 
—J sixty cents of 1t was in pennies. Pennies saved one 
and two at a time by bulldozing the grocer and the 
vegetable man and the butcher until one’s cheeks 
burned with the silent imputation of parsimony that 
such close dealing implied. Three times Della 
counted it. One dollar and eighty-seven cents. 
And the next day would be Christmas. 

There was clearly nothing to do but flop down 
on the shabby little couch and howl. So Della did it. Which instigates 
the moral reflection that life is made up of sobs, sniffles, and smiles, with 
sniffles predominating. 

While the mistress of the home is gradually subsiding from the first 
stage to the second, take a look at the home. A furnished flat at $8 per 
week. It did not exactly beggar description, but it certainly had that word 
on the lookout for the mendicancy squad. 

In the vestibule below was a letter-box into which no letter would go, 
and an electric button from which no mortal finger could coax a ring. sO 
appertaining thereunto was a card bearing the name, “ Mr. James Dilling- 
ham Young.” 

The “ Dillingham ” had been flung to the breeze during a former 
period of prosperity when its possessor was being paid $30 per week. Now, 
when the income was shrunk to $20, the letters of “ Dillingham ” looked 
blurred, as though they were thinking seriously of contracting to a modest 
and unassuming D. But whenever Mr. James Dillingham Young came 
home and reached his flat above he was called “ Jim ” and greatly hugged 
by Mrs. James Dillingham Young, already introduced to you as Della. 
Which is all very good. 

Della finished her cry and attended to her cheeks with the powder rag. 
She stood by the window and looked out dully at a grey cat walking a grey 
fence in a grey backyard. To-morrow would be Christmas Day, and she 
had only $1.87 with which to buy Jim a present. She had been saving 
every penny she could for months, with this result. Twenty dollars a week 
doesn’t go far. Expenses had been greater than she had calculated. They 
always are. Only $1.87 to buy a present for Jim. Her Jim. Many a 
happy hour she had spent planning for something nice for him. Something 
fine and rare and sterling—something just a little bit near to being worthy 
of the honour of being owned by Jim. 

There was a pier-glass between the windows of the room. Perhaps 
you have seen a pier-glass in an $8 flat. A very thin and very agile person 
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may, by observing his reflection in a rapid sequence of longitudinal strips, 
obtain a fairly accurate conception of his looks. Della, being slender, nad 
mastered the art. 

Suddenly she whirled from the window and stood before the glass. 
Her eyes were shining brilliantly, but her tace had lost its colour within 
twenty seconds. Rapidly she pulled down her hair and let it fall to its 
full length. 

Now, there were two possessions of the James Dillingham Youngs 
in which they both took a mighty pride. One was Jim’s gold watch that 
had been his father’s and his grandfather’s. The other was Della’s hair. 
Had the Queen of Sheba lived 1n the flat across the airshaft, Della would 
have let her hair hang out the window some day to dry just to depreciate 
Her Majesty’s jewels and gifts. Had King Solomon been the janitor, 
with all his treasures piled up in the basement, Jim would have pulled out 
his watch every time he passed, just tu see him pluck at his beard trom envy. 

So now Della’s beautiful hair fell about her, rippling and shining like 
a cascade of brown waters. It reached below her knee and made itselt 
almost a garment for her. And then she did it up again nervously and 
quickly. Once she faltered for a minute and stood still while a tear or two 
splashed on the worn red carpet. 

On went her old brown jacket; on went her old brown hat. With a 
whirl of skirts and with the brilliant sparkle st.ll in her eyes, she fluttered 
out the door and down the stairs to the street. 

Where she stopped the sign read: “ Mme. Sofronie. Hair Goods 
of All Kinds.” One flight up Della ran, and collected herself, panting. 
Madame, large, too white, chilly, hardly looked the “ Sofronie.” 

“ Will you buy my hair? ” asked Della. 

“I buy hair,” said Madame. “ Take yer hat off and let’s have a sight 
at the looks of it.” 

Down rippled the brown cascade. 

“Twenty dollars,” said Madame, lifting the mass with a practised 
hand. 

“Give it to me quick,” said Della. 

Oh, and the next two hours tripped by on rosy wings. Forget the 
hashed metaphor. She was ransacking the stores for Jim’s present. 

She found it at last. It surely had been made for Jim and no one 
else. There was no other like it in any of the stores, and she had turned 
all of them inside out. It was a paltinum fob chain simple and chaste in 
design, properly proclaiming its value by substance alone and not by mere- 
tricious ornamentation—as all good things should do. It was even worthy 
of The Watch. As soon as she saw it she knew that it must be Jim’s. It 
was like him. Quietness and value—the description applied to both. 
Twenty-one dollars they took from her for it, and she hurried home with 
the 87 cents. With that chain on his watch Jim might be properly anxious 
about the time in any company. Grand as the watch was, he sometimes 
looked at it on the sly on account of the old leather strap that he used in 
place of a chain. 

When Della reached home her intoxication gave way a little to prudence 
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and reason. She got out her curling irons and lighted the gas and went 
to work repairing the ravages made by generosity added to love. Which 
is always a tremendous task, dear friends—a mammoth task. 

Within forty minutes her head was covered with tiny, close-lying curls 
that made her look wonderfully like a truant schoolboy. She looked at 
her reflection in the mirror long, carefully, and critically. 

‘© If Jim doesn’t kill me,” she said to herself, “ before he takes a second 
look at me, he’!I say I look like a Coney Island chorus girl. But what could 
I do—oh! what could I do with a dollar and eighty-seven cents? ” 

At seven o’clock the coffee was made and the frying-pan was on the 
back of the stove hot and ready to cook the chops. 

Jim was never late. Della doubled the fob chain in her hand and 
sat on the corner of the table near the door that he always entered. Then 
she heard his step on the stair away down on the first flight, and she turned 
white for just a moment. She had a habit of saying little silent prayers 
tbout the simplest everyday things, and now she whispered: “ Please God, 
make him think I am still pretty.” 

The door opened and Jim stepped in and closed it. He looked thin 
and very serious. Poor fellow, he was only twenty-two—and to be bur- 
dened with a family! He needed a new overcoat, and he was without 
gloves. 

Jim stopped inside the door, as immovable as a setter at the scent of 
quail. Hix eyes were fixed upon Della, and there was an expression in 
them that she could not read, and it terrified her. It was not anger, nor 
‘surprise, nor disapproval, nor horror, nor any of the sentiments that she 
had been prepared for. He simply stared at her fixedly with that peculiar 
expression on his face. 

Della wriggled off the table and went for him. 

“ Jim, darling,” she cried, “don’t look at me that way. I had my 
hair cut off and sold it because I couldn’t have lived through Christmas 
without giving you a present. It’ll grow out again—you won’t mind, will 
you? I just had to do it. My hair grows awfully fast. Say ‘ Merry 
Christmas! ? Jim, and let’s be happy. You don’t know what a nice—what 
a beautiful, nice gift P’ve got for you.” 

“ Youve cut off your hair? ” asked Jim laboriously, as if he had not 
arrived at that patent fact yet even after the hardest mental labour. 

“ Cut it off and sold it,” said Della. ‘“ Don’t you like’me just as well, 
anyhow? I’m me without my hair, ain’t I? ” 

Jim looked about the room curiously. 

“ You say your hair is gone? ” he said, with an air almost of idiocy. 

“ You needn’t look for it,” said Della. “It’s sold, I tell you—sold 
and gone, too. It’s Christmas Eve, boy. Be good to me, for it went for 
vou. Maybe the hairs of my head were numbered,” she went on with a 
sudden serious sweetness, “ but nobedy could ever count my love for you. 
Shall T put the chops on, Jim? ” 

Out of his trance Jim seemed quickly to wake. He enfolded his 
Della. For ten seconds let us regard with discreet scrutiny some inconse- 
quential object in the other direction. Eight dollars a week or a million 
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a year—what is the difference? A mathematician or a wit would give vou 
the wrong answer. The magi brought valuable gifts, but that was not 
among them. This dark assertion will be illuminated later on. 

a Jim drew a package from his overcoat pocket and threw it upon the 
table. 
“ Don’t make any mistake, Dell,” he said, “about me. I don’t think 
there’s anything in the way of a hair-cut or a shave or a shampoo that could 
make me like my girl any less. But if yowll unwrap that package you 
may see why you had me going a while at first.” 
White fingers and nimble tore at the string and paper. And then an 
ecstatic scream of joy; and then, alas! a quick feminine change to hysterical 
tears and wails, necessitating the immediate employment of all the com- 
forting powers of the lord of the flat. 

For there lay The Combs—the set of combs, side and back, that Della 
had worshipped for long in a Broadway window. Beautiful combs, pure 
tortoiseshell, with jewelled rims—just the shade to wear in the beautiful 
vanished hair. They were expensive combs, she knew, and her heart had 
simply craved and yearned over them without the least hope of possession: 
And now they were hers, but the tresses that should have adorned the 
coveted adornments were gone. 

But she hugged them to her bosom, and at length she was able to look 
up with dim eyes and a smile and say: ‘“ My hair grows so fast, Jim.” 

And then Della leapt up like a little singed cat and cried “ Oh, oh! ” 

Jim had not yet seen his beautiful present. She held it out to him 
eagerly upon her open palm. The dull precious metal seemed to flash with 
a reflection of her bright and ardent spirit. 

“Tsn’t it a dandy, Jim? I hunted all over town to find it. You'll 
have to look at the time a hundred times a day now. Give me your watch. 
I want to see how it looks on it.” 

Instead of obeying, Jim tumbled down on the couch and put his hands 
under the back of his head and smiled. 

_ © Dell.” said he, “ let’s put our Christmas presents away and keep ’em 
a while. They’re too nice to use just at present. I sold the watch to get 
the money to buy your combs. And now suppose you put the chops on.” 

The magi, as you know, were wise men—wonderfully wise men—who 
brought gifts to the Babe in the manger. They invented the art of giving 
Christmas presents. Being wise, their gifts were no doubt wise ones, pos- 
sibly bearing the privilege of exchange in case of duplication. And here 
I have lamely related to you the uneventful chronicle of two foolish children 
ina flat who most unwisely sacrificed for each other the greatest treasures 
of their house. But in a last word to the wise of these days let it be said 
that of all who give gifts these two were the wisest. Of all who give and 
receive gifts, such as they are wisest. Everywhere they are wisest. They 
are the magi. 


THE PER- 
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LIFTING HIS HAT POLITELY. 


“ His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 


And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.” 
—TENNYSON. 


OU are in serious trouble. It is in my power to help 
you pecuniarily and otherwise. Under certain con- 
ditions I am willing to do so. Should you feel dis- 
posed to take advantage of this offer, be near the 
summer-house by the ornamental water in St. James’ 
Park at six o’clock this evening.” 

Mrs. Tomlinson stared in amazement at this 
extraordinary epistle, which she had found on the 
breakfast table together with her usual budget of 


correspondence. 

Her first impulse was to throw the objectionable missive into the waste- 
paper basket, regarding it merely as a peculiarly offensive form of advertise- 
ment from some money-lending agency. 

Her next to secrete the note behind the silver urn, while she cast a 
hurried glance in the direction of her husband. Something in the wording 
of the letter caused her a slight feeling of alarm. Evidently the writer, 
whoever he or she might be, knew considerably more about her private 
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affairs than Mrs. Tomlinson considered satisfactory. Unfortunately the 
brief statement contained in the opening words was only too true. 

Extravagant by nature and fond oF pretty dresses, her milliner’s bills 
had mounted up by leaps and bounds since she came to London a year ago, 
when her husband, Colonel Tomlinson, had been appointed to the General 
Staff of the War Office. ; 

Perhaps she had ‘some excuse, for after all she was little more than a 
girl, and her husband unconsciously encouraged, rather than checked, her 
extravagance by his evident appreciation of the flattery bestowed on his 
beautiful young wife. Pretty little Mrs. Tomlinson’s fair head ran con- 
siderable risk of being turned by the attention she received from her friends 
and admirers in London society. But—though he little guessed it—what 
she prized most of all were the few words of admiration which fell from 
the lips of her handsome, rather silent, grey-haired husband. 

In selecting her choicest frocks and most exquisite evening gowns, 
the thought always uppermost in her mind was, “ Would he like it? ” 
Deep in her inmost soul there lay a dread fear of losing the love of this 
strong, silent man who had met, wooed, and wedded her so suddenly, that 
she hardly seemed to know him yet. 

But as poor little Mrs. Tomlinson found to her cost, Lucille’s gowns 
and Therése’s hats cannot be bought for nothing. The latest fashion in 
Parisian toilettes, to say nothing of trifles, such as jewelled hosiery, motor 
furs, opera cloaks, etc., are expensive luxuries. Recklessly she had sown 
the wind and now must reap the whirlwind. - 

Her husband’s voice from across the breakfast table disturbed her 
reverie. ‘ Your correspondence seems to have taken away your appetite, 
my dear. You are eating nothing. Is anything wrong?” he inquired 
kindly. ‘No, nothing, thanks,” she replied hurriedly; “ it’s only a note 
from Mrs. Chamberlain about the bazaar.” 

The fib slipped out almost before she was aware of it. Why had she 
not told him the truth then and there? Surely he would forgive her. It 
was not too late to start afresh. Somehow she could not summon up the 
courage, and the golden opportunity was lost. ‘ By the way,” he added, 
“ T shall be very busy all next week with a special scheme of the Thames 
‘Defences, and may have to run down to Shoeburvness, so I’m afraid I shall 
not be able to go to Ascot with you after all.” “ Oh, Frank,” she exclaimed, 
“ T am so disappointed; I have got a new dress for the occasion, and hoped 
you would like it.” 

“ Sorry, my dear, but business is business. I?m sure you will find plenty 
of people to go with you. Well, bye-bye for the present,” with which 
he hurried off to his office. 

All that day Mrs. Tomlinson’s thoughts constantly recurred to her 
pecuniary difficulties and to the mysterious anonymous letter. Again and 
again she perused its contents. It read like an extract from a penny novel- 
ette. Really, it was too absurd. Somebody must be playing a practical 
joke. But the bills, alas, were no joke, a too solemn, solid reality. There 
they lay, heaped in picturesque confusion in the top drawer of her bureau, 
just where she had thrown them, without sorting them out or totalling them 
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- up, hardly ever daring to look at them. She shuddered as she thought 
what the sum total must represent; something well over four figures, of that 
she was certain. 

Towards tea time a feverish feeling of restlessness came over her. For 
the twentieth time at least she read the anonymous letter. Her woman’s 
curiosity, mingled with a vague sense of alarm, prompted her to go to the 
place mentioned for the meeting and solve the mystery. 

After all, what harm could it do? 

The place was public. 
She might happen to be 
walking there by chance; no 
one would suspect that she 
had an appointment. Hastily 
putting on a quiet morning 
dress and thick veil, she 
slipped out of the house and 
furtively made her way to 
St. James’ Park. It was a 
fin: June afternoon. The 
trees were looking their 
best, dressed in the beauti- 
ful delicate green tints of 
early summer. On moving 
near the appointed spot she 
found the usual contingent 
of nursery maids with their 
charges. Otherwise the 
place looked rather deserted. 

Walking slowly along 
the path by the ornamental 
water she suddenly noticed 
the form of a man whom 
she recognised as Otto 
Schutz, their under-butler. 
For a moment a sudden 
feeling of intense annoyance 
at being discovered passed 
thr ough her mind. Then 4 pratt WHITE-ROBED FIGURE STOLE CAUTIOUSLY 
realising at once that the DOWNSTAIRS. 
man could not possibly be : 
aware of her motive for coming, she pulled herself sopeness and quickened 
her pace, intending to pass him with a slight sign o recognition. 

To her intense astonishment, his face suddenly lit up on seeing her, 
and, lifting his hat politely, he said in broken English, as he was a German 
by birth, “ Good evening, madam; I thought you would come.” “T beg 
your pardon,” said Mrs. Tomlinson in icy tones. “I saw you read my letter, 
and felt certain you would come,” the man said simply and politely. “ I’m 
afraid I don’t understand. Please explain,” said Mrs. Tomlinson, still more 
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frigidly, though a sinking feeling of alarm was stealing slowly upwards 
from her boots. “ That is precisely what I am here to do,” said Schutz, 
speaking in excellent German, and in the tones of an educated person. 
“ Perhaps you will oblige me by walking a few yards off the path, where we 
are less likely to be disturbed, if you have no objection. I prefer speaking 
in my own language, which I know you understand thoroughly.” The 
man spoke with his customary civility, though there was an air of dignity 
and authority about him which contrasted strangely with his ordinary 
deferential manner. There was nothing melodramatic or sensational in his 
words or tone of voice, yet somehow Mrs. Tomlinson felt that the situation 
was by no means ordinary or commonplace. At any other time she would 
have thought it bordered on the ridiculous, but at that moment she was 
in no frame of mind to see the humour of it. In fact, it was with a feeling 
of intense irritation at heart that she followed her under-butler as he led the 
way to a more secluded spot. 

‘“‘ Now perhaps you will have the goodness to explain this absurd non- 
sense,” said Mrs. Tomlinson, as the man stopped and faced her. 

“ At first sight my conduct may strike you as absurd,” he replied, 
“ but yau will soon realise that this is not the case when I tell you, that 
though I have served some time as under-butler in your house, I am a 
person of good birth in my own country, and in the employ of the Secret 
Service Department of the great General Staff.” ‘‘ A German Spy,” gasped 
Mrs. Tomlinson, and for the first time a genuine feeling of alarm seized 
her. “Spy, if you like; the term is not an agreeable one; still, I accept it. 
You will facilitate matters by allowing me to say what I have to tell you 
without interruption, as the time at our disposal is limited. The Secret 
Service Department of my country is willing to give you the sum of £2,000 
if you will arrange for me to have an opportunity of making a copy of the 
Thames Defence Scheme, at which your husband is at present working.” 

“ And if I refuse,” interrupted Mrs. Tomlinson. “If you refuse, 
it is unfortunate, and there the matter ends,” replied Schutz. ‘“ On the 
contrary, there it begins,” exclaimed Mrs. Tomlinson, by this time thor- 
oughly aroused. ‘Suppose I raise my voice here and now denounce you as 
aspy?” Schutz smiled. 

“ That contingency has, it is hardly necessary to say, been provided 
against. At present there is only your word against mine. You will find 
no incriminating evidence against me. You boast that England is a free 
country. No man could be convicted on such evidence as you could pro- 
duce. On the other hand, I hardly think you will find it advisable to take 
such action, as if you do we can and will retaliate by making your creditors 
send their claims in to your husband, thus enlightening him as to the full 
amount of your liabilities.” 

He paused for a minute, as if expecting some rejoinder. * 

Mrs. Tomlinson remained silent. She could find no suitable reply. 

“Tam in no hurry for an answer,” continued her tormentor in much 
the same suave and polite tones as he ordinarily employed when enquiring 
if his mistress preferred beef or mutton. “ Still, if you could let me know 
in the course of the next few days it would be convenient for both parties. 
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You could attend Cup Day 
at Ascot with a light heart 
and heavy purse. I should 
be able to copy the Thames 
Defence Scheme before it is 
returned to the War Office. 
If you are willing to accept 
our terms, kindly oblige me 
by putting a red rose in the 
centre vase on the breakfast 
table. I shall then know 
that you have made arrange- 
ments to enable me to copy 
the Scheme that night. After 
having made a satisfactory 
reproduction, I will hand 
over to you the sum of 
42,000 in Bank of England 
notes, for which I shall 
require no receipt. I regret 
that I shall have to relinquish 
my post as assistant butler 
the next day. Possibly the 
regret will not be mutual. 
But I can say with sincere 
conviction that I have been 
exceedingly comfortable in 
your service, and leave it 
with considerable compunc- 
tion.” With which polite 
concluding remark Schutz / 
made a grave bow, lifted his NG 
hat, and walked away, leav- 
ing Mrs. Tomlinson in a 
state of bewildered astonish- ~- 
ment too great for words. 
For several minutes after his THE CYNOSURE OF NEIGHBOUR.NG EYES. 
departure she remained ’ 
standing absolutely motionless. The whole idea was monstrous to be 
thus bearded in broad daylight in a public place by one’s own butler, 
who had suddenly been transformed into a German spy. Was she dream- 
i Had the conversation of the last few minutes been merely the creation 
of her own excited imagination? The familiar scene lay wrapped in the 
evening stillness, broken only by the distant roar of London traffic borne 
gently on the breeze. 

The nursemaids perambulated with their charges as before. There 
was an air of peace and quiet, which contrasted strangely with the fierce 
tumult of her thoughts. Rousing herself with a start, Mrs. Tomlinson 
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began walking slowly homeward, thinking deeply all the time. The sugges- 
tion of treachery was too horrible, but so were the bills. She shuddered 
as she pictured to herself what would happen should her husband hear of 
them. No, he must never, never know; somehow the money must be found. 
42,000! It would pay them all and allow her to start afresh. Never again 
would she run into debt. No one would be any the wiser if she allowed 
the man to copy the plans. But how could she get hold of them? Her 
husband kept them locked in his iron safe, the key of which he carried on 
his watch chain. By day he wore it; by night it lay beneath his pillow. By 
night, yes, that would be the only time. , 

Then came the thought that she would be a traitress, unworthy of 
the society of decent men and women. So the battle raged—victory now 
inclining one side, now the other, as she walked absentmindedly through 
the crowded streets. 

Though looked upon by many of her friends as an empty-headed 
beautiful doll, Mrs. Tomlinson was in reality nothing of the kind. Con- 
cealed beneath that mass of curly hair and behind those innocent blue eyes 
there lay a brain of no mean quality. Her schoolgirl friends knew this, 
and knew to their cost that in painting, singing, languages, or whatever 
else she took up, she could easily surpass them all. 

As she walked on, deeply engrossed in thought, a sudden inspiration . 
seemed to strike her. Her eyes flashed, and a red spot burst on both her 
cheeks. With quickened steps, her small mouth set in a peculiar smile, she 
hastened homeward. 

For the next few days Colonel Tomlinson was deeply engrossed with 
the Thames Defence Scheme. So much so that he was obliged to take it 
home and work at it every afternoon and evening. To his surprise his 
wife, who usually spent most of her time in a whirl of society gaiety, insisted 
on staying in with him. She had some fancy work to do for a bazaar, she 
said. and if he didn’t mind she would sit quietly by him and finish it in 
his study. 

Strange to say, the needlework claimed little of her attention, and her 
eyes frequently wandered from the delicate silk embroidery to the com- 
plicated plans in which her husband was engrossed. ‘ You seem very 
interested in my work,” remarked Colonel Tomlinson, looking up at his 
wife, who had left her seat and was standing by his side. . “ Do you know, 
vou area very privileged young person to be allowed to look at these plans 
at all? » he remarked, with a smile. ‘ They are strictly confidential. and 
T should lose my commission if I allowed the secret to escape.” ‘TJ can’t 
imagine what anybody can see in that mass of wrigeling lines. What is 
the meaning of it all? » she inquired innocently. ‘ This,” said her hus- 
band, pointing to a chart which lay before him, “is a plan of the Thames 
and Medway defences, showing the exact positions of the batteries and 
mines. also the hends of the rivers illuminated by the rays of the electric 
searchlichts. Those little red lines mark where booms would be stretched 
across the Medway. The small round dots are the searchlights. Those 
places shaded blue indicate the exact position of the mines, and here are 
written instructions as to how and from which spots they can be fired.” 
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_ Itall sounds terribly complicated,” said Mrs. Tomlinson, as she looked 
wonderingly at the mass of intricate lines, circles, and squares, with little 
splashes ot colour dotted here and there. ‘I can’t imagine what you are 
working at now. There doesn’t seem room for anything else.” 

“ You little goose,” smiled her husband. “I’m copying it, as we have 
to keep a duplicate in case of accidents.” 

“Can’t I help you? ” she exclaimed. ‘I can paint and draw pretty 
well, and my handwriting is so like yours no one can tell the difference.” 
“ Tm afraid not,” my dear,” he said with a smile. ‘“ You would make 
as much a mess of it as I should of that embroidery of yours. If you were 
to alter the position of the batteries or mines by the least fraction of an inch 
the whole plan would be worthless.” 

“Would anyone be any the wiser? ” she questioned innocently. 

“ They would find out sharp enough if they visited the ground and 
compared it with the plan—not before,” he replied. Mrs. Tomlinson made 
no remark, but her husband was surprised to see the childlike smile had 
faded away, and her pretty arched eyebrows were knitted in a slight frown 
of concentrated thought. 

That night, as the Grandfather clock at the head of the staircase chimed 
the hour of one, the door of Mrs. Tomlinson’s bedroom opened silently, 
and a frail, white-robed figure stole cautiously down the stairs. Stopping 
opposite the door of her husband’s study, Mrs. Tomlinson, still silent as 
the grave, turned the handle and disappeared into the room. A few seconds 
later a light appeared under the crack of the door, and the sound of a key 
turning in the lock of an iron safe broke the stillness of the night. 

Then for hours there was silence, except for a slight noise as of a knife 
scraping on paper and the occasional scratching of a pen. 

It was nearly five and broad daylight before Mrs. Tomlinson appeared 
again, and in the same ghostlike manner stole silently back to her bedroom. 

Next morning, at breakfast, she looked much as usual, though perhaps 
a trifle pale, and a bright light burnt in her eyes as she put a large red rose 
in the centre vase on the table. 

Shortly after breakfast, when her husband had left for his office, Mrs. 
Tomlinson, who was sitting alone in the dining-room, heard a step in the 
passage which made her heart jump, and looking up she found herself alone 
with Otto Schutz, who closed the door gently behind him. 

“‘T saw your signal,” he said. ‘ When can I copy the plans? 

“ To-night, or rather to-morrow morning at one,” she replied. “I 
will open the safe and give them to you. I shall stay in the room till you 
have copied them.’ You will then hand me the money, and I shall return 
the originals to the safe. If you show the slightest sign of playing me 
false, I shall give the alarm and say that I found you breaking open the safe.” 

“ There is honour among thieves,” replied Schutz, with his customary 
smile. ‘The £2,000 will be handed over to you immediately the scheme 
has been copied.” 

That night again the light shone from underneath the study door. 
Shortly before the clock struck the hour of five two ghostlike figures glided 
from the room. One carried a long parchment scroll, the other a roll of 
crisp bank notes. 
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The following Thursday Mrs. Tomlinson appeared at Ascot, the 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes, in one of Lucille’s most marvellous creations. 

Her face wore its usual happy childlike smile. The bills had all been 
paid. The name of Lucille held no terrors; the memory of Therése no 
longer thrilled her with alarm. 

Little guessed the fashionable world, as they gazed with envious eyes 
os that triumph of the milliner’s art, whence the funds had come to pay 
or it. 

The wearer herself alone could tell, and her childlike smile rippled 
into laughter at the thought that at that moment in the archives of the great 
General Staff at Berlin there lay a parchment scroll purporting to be an 
exact reproduction of the “ Thames and Medway Defences.” 

The reproduction was exact, not, however, of the original scheme, but 
of a false and worthless copy of the same, exquisitely drawn and painted 
by the hand of the pertidious Mrs. Tomlinson. 


TO MARY 


By Ian Mac.eop 


I do not ask rememb’rance in your hours 
Busy and full, 

Bearing such gifts to others, rich in powers 
For use and rule; 

Check not the current of your life, which breaks, 
Joyous and strong, 

To hearken where some haunting memory speaks 
Like a sad song. 

But, for the moment, be the present fled! 
Think of past days, 

And that sweet summer which so strangely led 
In one, our ways; 

When I was yours in every pulse and thought, 
And you, too, seemed 

To give back something of the gift I brought— 
Or so I dreamed! 

And know that as it then was with me, sweet, 
So is it still, 

That my life’s love is waiting at your feet 
Whene’er you will. 


BY WILLIAM HOPE HODGSON 


Author of ‘‘ The Boats of the ‘ Glen Carrig,’”’ ‘‘ The 
House on the Borderland,’’ ‘‘ The Ghost Pirates,’’ etc. 
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THE GATEWAY OF THE MONSTER 
Illustrated by Florence Briscoe 


(Thomas Carnacki, the famous Investigator of ‘‘ real’’ ghost stories, tells 
here his incredibly weird experience in the Electric Pentacle) 
Copyright by William Hope Hodgson in the United States of America 


<7 N response to Carnacki’s usual card of invitation to have 
| dinner and listen to a story, I arrived promptly at 427, 
Cheyne Walk, to find the three others who were always 
invited to these happy little times, there befure me. 
Five minutes later, Carnacki, Arkright, Jessop, Taylor 
and I were all engaged in the ‘‘ pleasant occupation ”’ 
of dining. 

‘“You’ve not been long away, this time,’’ I 
remarked, as I finished my soup; forgetting momen- 
tarily, Carnacki’s dislike of being asked even to skirt 
the borders of his story until such time as he was ready. Then he would not 
stint words. 

‘“That’s all,’’ he replied, with brevity ; and I changed the subject, remark- 
ing that I had been buying a new gun, to which piece of news he gave an 
intelligent nod, and a smile which I think showed a genuinely good- 
humoured appreciation of my intentional changing of the conversation. 

Later, when dinner was finished, Carnacki snugged himself comfortably 
down in his big chair, along with his pipe, and began his story, with very 
little circumlocution :— 

““As Dodgson was remarking just now, I’ve only been away a short 
time, and for a very good reason too—I’ve only been away a short distance. 
The exact locality I am afraid I must not tell you; but it is less than twenty 
miles from here; though, except for changing a name, that won’t spoil the 
story. And it 7s a story too! One of the most extraordinary things ever I 
have run against. 

‘“T received a letter a fortnight ago from a man I must call Anderson, 
asking for an appointment. I arranged a time, and when he came, I 
found that he wished me to investigate, and see whether I could not clear 
up a long-standing and well—too well—authenticated case of what he 
termed ‘haunting.’ He gave me very full particulars, and, finally, as the 
case seemed to present something unique, I decided to take it up. 

““Two days later, I drove to the house, late in the afternoon. I found 
it a very old place, standing quite alone in its own grounds. Anderson had 
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left a letter with the butler, I found, pleading excuses for his absence, and 
leaving the whole house at my disposal for my investigations. The butler 
evidently knew the object of my visit, and I questioned him pretty thoroughly 
during dinner, which I had in rather lonely state. He is an old and privi- 
leged servant, and had the history of the Grey Room exact in detail. From 
him I learned more particulars regarding two things that Anderson had 
mentioned in but a casual manner. The first was that the door of the Grey 
Room would be heard in the dead of night to open, and slam heavily, and 
this even though the butler knew it was locked, and the key on the bunch 
in his pantry. The second was that the bedclothes would always be found 
torn off the bed, and hurled in a heap into a corner. 

‘* But it was the door slamming that chiefly bothered the old butler. 
Many and many a time, he told me, had he lain awake and just got shivering 
with fright, listening; for sometimes the door would be slammed time after 
time—thud! thud! thud !-—so that sleep was impossible. 

‘* From Anderson, I knew already that the room had a history extending 
back over a hundred and fifty years. Three people had been strangled in it 
—an ancestor of his and his wife and child. ‘This is authentic, as I had 
taken very great pains to discover; so that you can imagine it was with a 
feeling I had a striking case to investigate, that 1 went upstairs after dinner 
to have a look at the Grey Room. 

‘* Peter, the old butler, was in rather a state about my going, and 
assured me with much solemnity that in all the twenty years of his service, 
no one had ever entered that room after nightfall. He begged me, in quite 
a fatherly way, to wait till the morning, when there would be no danger, and 
then he could accompany me himself. 

“*Of course, I smiled a little at him, and told him not to bother. 1 
explained that I should do no more than look round a bit, and, perhaps, affix 
a few seals. He need not fear; I was used to that sort of thing. But he 
shook his head, when I said that. 

‘«* There isn’t many ghosts like ours, sir,’ he assured me, with mournful 
pride. And, by Jove! he was right, as you will sec. 

‘*T took a couple of candles, and Peter followed, with his bunch of keys. 
He unlocked the door; but would not come inside with me. [ie was evidently 
in a fright, and he renewed his request, that I would put off my examination, 
until daylight. Of course, I laughed at him again, and told him he could 
stand sentry at the door, and catch anything that came out. 

‘““*Tt never comes outside, sir,’ he said, in his funny, old, solemn 
manner. Somehow, he managed to make me feel as if 1 were going to 
have the ‘creeps’ right away. Anyway, it was one to him, you know. 

‘*T left him there, and examined the room. It is a big apartment, and 
well furnished in the grand style, with a huge four-poster, which stands with 
its head to the end wall. There were two candles on the mantelpiece, and 
two on each of the three tables that wer? in the room. | lit the lot, and after 
that, the room felt a little less inhumanly dreary; though, mind you, it was 
quite fresh, and well kept in every way. 

‘* After I had taken a good look round, I sealed Jengths of baby ribbon 
across the windows, along the walls, over the pictures, and over the fireplace 
and the wall-closets. All the time, as I worked, the butler stood just without 
the door, and I could not persuade him to enter; though I jested him a little, 
as I stretched the ribbons, and went here and there about my work. Every 
now and again, he would say :—‘ You'll excuse me, I’m sure, sir; but I do 
wish you would come out, sir. I’m fair in a quake for you.’ 

‘*T told him he need not wait; but he was loyal enough in his way to 
what he considered his duty. He said he could not go away and leave me 
all alone there. He apologised; but made it very clear that I did not realise 
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the danger of the room; and I could see, generally, that he was in a pretty 
frightened state. All the same, I had to make the room so that I should 
know if anything material entered it; so I asked him not to bother me, 
unless he really heard or saw something. He was beginning to get on my 
nerves, and the ‘ feel’ of the room was bad enough, without making it any 
nastier. 

‘*For a time further, I worked, stretching ribbons across the floor, and 
sealing them, so that the merest touch would have broken them, were anyone 
to venture into the room in the dark with the intention of playing the fool. 
All this had taken me far longer than I had anticipated; and, suddenly, I 
heard a clock strike eleven. I had taken off my coat soon after commencing 
work ; now, however, as I had practically made an end of all that I intended 
to do, I walked across to the settee, and picked it up. I was in the act of 
getting into it, when the old butler’s voice (he had not said a word for the 
last hour) came sharp and frightened :—‘ Come out, sir, quick! There’s 
something going to happen!’ Jove! but I jumped, and then, in the same 
moment, one of the candles on the table to the left of the bed went out. Now, 
whether it was the wind, or what, I do not know; but, just for a moment, I 
was enough startled to make a run for the door; though I am glad to say 
that IT pulled up, before I reached it. I simply could not bunk out, with the 
butler standing there, after having, as it were, read him a sort of ‘lesson on 
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‘bein’ brave, y’know.’ So I just turned right round, picked up the two 
candles off the mantelpiece, and walked across to the table near the bed. 
Well, I saw nothing. I blew out the candle that was still alight; then I 
went to those on the two other tables, and blew them out. Then, outside of 
the door, the old man called again :—‘ Oh! sir, do be told! Do be told!’ 

*** All right, Peter,’ I said, and, by Jove, my voice was not as steady 
as I should have liked! I made for the door, and had a bit of work, not to 
start running. I took some thundering long strides, as you can imagine. 
Near the door, I had a sudden feeling that there was a cold wind in the room. 
It was almost as if the window had been suddenly opened a little. I got to 
the door, and the old butler gave back a step, in a sort of instinctive way. 
‘Collar the candles, Peter!’ I said, pretty sharply, and shoved them into 
his hands. I turned, and caught the handle, and slammed the door shut, with 
a crash. Somehow, do you know, as I did so, I thought I felt something 
pull back on it; but it must have been only fancy. I turned the key in the 
lock, and then again, double-locking thc door. I felt easier then, and set-to 
and sealed the door. In addition, I put my card over the keyhole, and sealed 
it there; after which I pocketed the key, and went downstairs—with Peter; 
who was nervous and silent, leading the way. Poor old beggar! It had not 
struck me until that moment that he had been enduring a considerable strain 
during the last two or three hours. 

‘** About midnight, I went to bed. My room lay-at the end of the corridor 
upon which opens the door of the Grey Room. I counted the doors between 
it and mine, and found that five rooms lay between. And I am sure you can 
understand that I was not sorry. Then, just as I was beginning to undress, 
an idea came to me, and I took my candle and sealing wax, and sealed the 
doors of all the five rooms. If any door slammed in the night, I should know 
just which one. 

‘*T returned to my room, locked the door, and went to bed. I was waked 
suddenly from a deep sleep by a loud crash somewhere out in the passage- 
I sat up in bed, and listened, but heard nothing. Then I lit my candle. I 
was in the'very act of lighting it when there came the bang of a door being 
violently slammed, along the corridor. I jumped out of bed, and got my 
revolver. TI unlocked my door, and went out into the passage, holding mv 
candle high, and keeping the pistol ready. Then a queer thing happened. 
I could not go a step towards the Grey Room. You all know I am not really 
a cowardly chap. I’ve gone into too many cases connected with ghostly 
things, to be accused of that; but I tell you I funked it; simply funked it, 
just like any blessed kid. There was something precious unholv 
in the air that night. I ran back into my bedroom, and shut and 
locked the door. Then I sat on the bed all night, and listened to the dismal 
thudding of a door up the corridor. The sound seemed to echo through all 
the house. : 

‘‘ Davlight came at last, and I washed and dressed. The door had not 
slammed for about an hour, and I was getting back mv nerve again. I felt 
ashamed of myself; though, in some ways it was silly; for when vou’re 
meddling with that sort of thing, your nerve is bound to go, sometimes. 
And you just have to sit quiet and call yourself a coward until daylight. 
Sometimes it is more than just cowardice, I fancy. I believe at times it is 
something warning you, and fighting for you. But, all the same, I alwavs 
feel mean and miserable, after a time like that. 

‘*When the day came properly, I opened mv door, and, keeping my 
revolver handv, went quietly along the passage. I had to pass the head of 
the stairs, on the way, and who should I see coming up, but the old butler, 
carrying a cup of coffee. He had merelv tucked his nightshirt into his 
trousers, and he had an old pair of carpet slippers on. 
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‘** Hullo, Peter!’ I said, feeling suddenly cheerful; for I was as glad 
as any lost child to have a live human being close to me. ‘ Where are you 
off to with the refreshments ? ’ 

‘‘ The old man gave a start, and slopped some of the coffee. He stared 
up at me, and I could see that he looked white and done-up. He came on up 
the stairs, and held out the little tray to me. ‘I’m very thankful indeed, sir, 
to see you safe and well,’ he said. ‘I feared, one time, you might risk going 
into the Grey Room, sir. I’ve lain awake all night, with the sound of the 
Door. And when it came light, I thought I’d make you a cup of coffee. I 
knew you would want to look at the seals, and somehow it seems safer if 
there’s two, sir.’ 

‘** Peter,’ I said, ‘ you’re a brick. This is very thoughtful of you.” And 
I drank the coffee. ‘Come along,’ I told him, and handed him back the 
tray. ‘I’m going to have a look at what the Brutes have been up to. I 
simply hadn’t the pluck to in the night.’ 

‘** Tm very thankful, sir,’ he replied. ‘ Flesh and blood can do nothing, 
sir, against devils; and that’s what’s in the Grey Room after dark.’ 

‘| examined the seals on all the doors, as I went along, and found them 
right; but when I got to the Grey Room, the seal was broken; though the 
card, over the keyhole, was untouched. I ripped it off, and unlocked 
the door, and went in, rather cautiously, as you can imagine; but the whole 
room was empty of anything to frighten one, and there was heaps of light. 
I examined all my seals, and not a single one was disturbed. The old butler 
had followed me in, and, suddenly, he called out :—‘ The bedclothes, sir! ’ 

‘‘T ran up to the bed, and looked over; and, surely, they were lying in 
the corner to the left of the bed. Jove! you can imagine how queer I felt. 
Something had been in the room. I stared for a while, from the bed, to the 
clothes on the floor. I had a feeling that I did not want to touch either. Old 
Peter, though, did not seem to be affected that way. He went over to the 
bed-coverings, and was going to pick them up, as, doubtless, he had done 
every day these twenty years back; but I stopped him. I wanted nothing 
touched, until I had finished my examination. This, I must have spent a full 
hour over, and then I let Peter straighten up the bed; after which we went 
out, and I locked the door; for the room was getting on my nerves. 

‘* T had a short walk, and then breakfast ; after which I felt more my own 
man, and so returned to the Grey Room, and, with Peter’s help, and one of 
the maids, I had everything taken out of the room, except the bed—even thc 
very pictures. I examined the walls, floor and ceiling then, with probe, 
hammer and magnifying glass; but found nothing suspicious. And I can 
assure you, I began to realise, in very truth, that some incredible thing had 
been loose in the room during the past night. I sealed up everything again, ° 
and went out, locking and sealing the door, as before. 

‘* After dinner, Peter and I unpacked some of my stuff, and I fixed up 
my camera and flashlight opposite to the door of the Grey Room, with a 
string from the trigger of the flashlight to the door. Then, you see, if the 
door were really opened, the flashlight would blare out, and there would be, 
possibly, a very queer picture to examine in the morning. The last thing I 
did, before leaving, was to uncap the lens; and after that I went off to my 
bedroom, and to bed; for I intended to be up at midnight; and to ensure this, 
I set my little alarm to call me; also I left my candle burning. 

‘* The clock woke me at twelve, and I got up and into my dressing-gown 
and slippers. I shoved my revolver into my right side-pocket, and opened 
my door. Then, I lit my dark-room lamp, and withdrew the slide, so that it 
would give a clear light. I carried it up the corridor, about thirty feet, and 
put it down on the floor, with the open side away from me, so that it would 
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show me anything that might approach along the dark passage. Then I 
went back, and sat in the doorway of my room, with my revolver handy, star- 
ing up the passage towards the place wheré { knew my camera stood outside 
the door of the Grey Room. 

‘**T should think I had watched for about an hour and a half, when, 
suddenly, I heard a faint noise, away up the corridor. I was immediately 
conscious of @ queer prickling sensation about the back of my head, and my 
hands began to sweat a little. The following instant, the whole end of the 
passage flicked into sight in the abrupt glare of the flashlight. There came 
the succeeding darkness, and I peered nervously up the corridor, listening 
tensely, and trying to find what lay beyond the faint glow of my dark-lamp, 
which now seemed ridiculously dim by contrast with the tremendous blaze 
of the flash-powder. . . . And then, as I stooped forward, staring and listen- 
ing, there came the crashing thud of the door of the Grey Room. The sound 
seemed to fill the whole of the large corridor, and go echoing hollowly 
through the house. I tell you, I felt horrible—as if my bones were water. 
Simply beastly. Jove! how I did stare, and how I listened. And then it 
came again—thud, thud, thud, and then a silence that was almost worse than 
the noise of the door; for I kept fancying that some awful thing was stealing 
upon me along the corridor. And then, suddenly, my lamp was put out, 
and I could not see a yard before me. I realised all at once that I was doin 
a very silly thing, sitting there, and I jumped up. Even as I did so, 
thought I heard a sound in the passage, and quite near me. I made one 
backward spring into my room, and slammed and locked the door. I sat 
on my bed, and stared at the door. I had my revolver in my hand; but it 
seemed an abominably useless thing. I felt that there was something the 
other side of that door. For some unknown reason I knew it was pressed up 
against the door, and it was soft. That was just what I thought. Most 
extraordinary thing to think. 

‘** Presently I got hold of myself a bit, and marked out a _pentacle 
hurriedly with chalk on the polished floor; and there I sat in it almost until 
dawn. And all the time, away up the corridor, the door of the Grey Room 
thudded at solemn and horrid intervals. It was a miserable, brutal night. 

‘* When the day began to break, the thudding of the door came gradually 
to an end, and, at last, I got hold of my courage, and went along the corridor, 
in the half light, to cap the lense of my camera. I can tell you, it took some 
doing; but if I had not done so my photograph would have been spoilt, and 
I was tremendously keen to save it. I got back to my room, and then set-to 
and rubbed out the five-pointed star in which I had been sitting. 

‘‘ Half an hour later there was a tap at my door. It was Peter with my 
coffee. When I had drunk it, we both went along to the Grey Room. As 
we went, I had a look at the seals on the other doors; but they were untouched. 
The seal on the door of the Grey Room was broken, as also was the string 
from the trigger of the flashlight; but the card over the keyhole was 
still there. I ripped it off, and opened the door. Nothing unusual was to be 
seen until we came to the bed; then I saw that, as on the previous day, the 
bedclothes had been torn off, and hurled into the left-hand corner, anand 
where I had seen them before. I felt very queer; but I did not forget to loo 
at all the seals, only to find that not one had been broken. 

‘Then I turned and looked at old Peter, and he looked at me, nodding 
his head. 

‘*** Let’s get out of here!’ I said. ‘It’s no place for any living human 
to enter, without proper protection. 

‘* We went out then, and I locked and sealed the door, again. 

‘* After breakfast, I developed the negative; but it showed only the door 
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of the Grey Room, half 
opened. Then I left the 
house, as I wanted to get 
certain matters and imple- 
ments that might be neces- 
sary to life; perhaps to the 
spirit; for I intended to 
spend the coming night in 
the Grey Room. 

‘*T go back in a cab, 
about half-past five, with my 
apparatus, and this, Peter 
and I carried up to the Grey 
Room, where I piled it care- 
fully in the centre of the 
floor. When everything was 
in the room, including a cat 
which I had brought, I 
locked and sealed the door, 
and went towards my bed- 
room, telling Peter I should 
not be down to dinner. He 
said, ‘Yes, sir, and went 
downstairs, thinking that I 
was going to turn in, which 
was what I wanted him to , 
believe, as I knew he would 
have worried both me and 
himself, if he had known 
what I intended. 

“But I merely got my 
camera and flashlight from 
my bedroom, and_ hurried 
back to the Grey Room. I 
locked and sealed myself in, 
and set to work, for I had a 
- lot to do before it got dark. 

‘* First, I cleared away 
all the ribbons across the 
floor; then I carried the cat PETER, THE BUTLER. 

—still fastened in its basket 

—over towards the far wall, and left it. I returned then to the 
centre of the room, and measured out a space twenty-one feet in 
diameter, which I swept with a ‘broom of hyssop.’ About this, I drew 
a circle of chalk, taking care néver to step over the circle. Beyond this I 
smudged, with a bunch of garlic, a broad belt right around the chalked circle, 
and when this was complete, I took from among my stores in the centre a 
small jar of a certain water. I broke away the parchment, and withdrew the 
stopper. Then, dipping my left forefinger in the little jar, I went round the 
circle again, making upon the floor, just within the line of chalk, the Second 
Sign of the Saaamaaa Ritual, and joining each Sign most carefully with the 
left-handed crescent. I can tell you, I felt easier when this was done, and the 
‘water circle’ complete. Then, I unpacked some more of the stuff that I 
had brought, and placed a lighted candle in the ‘‘ valley ’’ of each Crescent. 
After that, I drew a Pentacle, so that each of the five points of the defensive 
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star touched the chalk circle. In the five points of the star I placed five 
portions of bread, each wrapped in linen, and in the five ‘‘ vales,"’ five opened 
jars of the water I had used to make the ‘ water circle.” And now I had my 
first protective barrier complete. 

*‘ Now, anyone, except you who know something of my methods of 
investigation, might consider all this a piece of useless and foolish supersti- 
tion; but you all remember the Black Veil case, in which I believe my life 
was saved by a very similar form of protection, whilst Aster, who sneered 
at it, and would not come inside, died. I got the idea from the Sigsand MS., 
written, so far as I can make out, in the 14th century. At first, naturally, 1 
imagined it was just an expression of the superstition of his time; and it was 
not until a year later that it occurred to me to test his ‘ Defense,’ which I did, 
as I’ve just said, in that horrible Black Veil business. You know how that 
turned out. Later, I used it several times, and always I came through safe, 
until that Moving Fur case. It was only a partial ‘defense’ there, and | 
nearly died in the pentacle. After that I came across Professor Garder’s 
‘Experiments with a Medium.’ When they surrounded the Medium with 
a current, in vacuum, he lost his power—almost as if it cut him off from the 
Immaterial. That made me think a lot; and that is how I came to make the 
Electric Pentacle, which is a most marvellous ‘ Defense’ against certain 
manifestations. I used the shape of the defensive star for this protection, 
because I have, personally, no doubt at all but that there is some extra- 
ordinary virtue in the old magic figure. Curious thing for a Twentieth 
Century man to admit, is it not? But, then, as you all know, I never did, 
and never will, allow myself to be blinded by a little cheap laughter. I ask 
questions, and keep my eyes open. 

‘In this last case I had little doubt that I had run up against a super- 
natural monster, and I meant to take every possible care; for the danger is 
abominable. 

‘“T turned-to now to fit the Electric Pentacle, setting it so that each of 
its ‘ points’ and ‘ vales’ coincided exactly with the ‘ points’ and ‘ vales’ of 
the drawn pentagram upon the floor. Then I connected up the battery, and 
the next instant the pale blue glare from the intertwining vacuum tubes 
shone out. 

‘*T glanced about me then, with something of a sigh of reliet, and 
realised suddenly that the dusk was upon me, for the window was grey and 
unfriendly. Then round at the big, empty room, over the double barrier of 
electric and candle light. I had an abrupt, extraordinary sense of weirdness 
thrust upon me—in the air, you know; as it were, a sense of something 
inhuman impending. The room was full of the stench of bruised garlic, a 
smell I hate. 

‘*T turned now to my camera, and saw that it and the flashlight were in 
order. Then I tested my revolver, carefully ; though I had little thought that 
it would be needed. Yet, to what extent materialisation of an ab-natural 
creature is possible, given favourable conditions, no one can say; and I had 
no idea what horrible thing I was going to see, or feel the presence of. 1 
might, in the end, have to fight with a materialised monster. [| did not know, 
and could only be prepared. You see, I never forgot that three people had 
been strangled in the bed close to me, and the fierce slamming of the door I 
had heard myself. I had no doubt that I was investigating a dangerous and 
ugly case. 

‘* By this time, the night had come; though the room was very light with 
the burning candles; and I found myself glancing behind me, constantly, and 
then all round the room. It was nervy work waiting for that thing to 
come. Then, suddenly, I was aware of a little, cold wind sweeping 
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uver me, coming from behind. I gave one great  nerve-thrill, and 
a prickly feeling went all over the back of my head. Then I hove myself 
round with a sort of stiff jerk, and stared straight against that queer wind. It 
seemed to come from the corner of the room to the left of the bed—the place 
where both times I had found the heap of tossed bedclothes. Yet, I could 
see nothing unusual; no opening—nothing! .. . 

‘‘ Abruptly, I was aware that the candles were all a-flicker in that 
unnatural wind. . . . I believe I just squatted there and stared in a horribly 
frightened, wooden way for some minutes. I shall never be able to let you 
know how disgustingly horrible it was sitting in that vile, cold wind! And 
then, flick ! flick! flick ! all the candles round the outer barrier went out; and 
there was I, locked and sealed in that room, and with no light beyond the 
weakish blue glare of the Electric Pentacle. 

‘* A time of abominable tenseness passed, and still that wind blew upon 
me; and then, suddenly, I knew that something stirred in the corner to the 
left of the bed. I was made conscious of it, rather by some inward, unused 
sense than by either sight or sound; for the pale, short-radius glare of the 
Pentacle gave but a very poor light for seeing by. Yet, as I stared, some- 
thing began slowly to grow upon my sight—a moving shadow, a little darker 
than the surrounding shadows. I lost the thing amid the vagueness, and for 
a moment or two I glanced swiftly from side to side, with a fresh, new sense 
of impending danger. Then my attention was directed to the bed. All the 
coverings were being drawn steadily off, with a hateful, stealthy sort of 
motion. I heard the slow, dragging slither of the clothes; but I could see 

_nhothing of the thing that pulled. I was aware in a funny, subconscious, 
introspective fashion that the ‘creep’ had come upon me; yet that I was 
cooler mentally than I had been for some minutes; sufficiently so to feel that 
my hands were sweating coldly, and to shift my revolver, half-consciously, 
whilst I rubbed my right hand dry upon my knee; though never, for an 
instant, taking my gaze or my attention from those moving clothes. 

‘The faint noises from the bed ceased once, and there was a most 
intense silence, with only the sound of the blood beating in my head. Yet, 
immediately afterwards, I heard again the slurring of the bedclothes 
being dragged off the bed. In the midst of my nervous tension I remem- 
bered the camera, and reached round for it; but without looking away from 
the bed. And then, you know, all in a moment, the whole of the bed 
coverings were torn off with extraordinary violence, and I heard the flump 
they made as they were hurled into the corner. 

‘‘ There was a time of absolute quietness then for perhaps a couple of 
minutes; and you can imagine how horrible I felt. The bedclothes had been 
thrown with such savageness! And, then again, the brutal unnaturalness 
of the thing that had just been done before me ! 

‘* Abruptly, over by the door, I heard a faint noise—a sort of crickling 
sound, and then a pitter or two upon the floor. A great nervous thrill swept 
over me, seeming to run up my spine and over the back of my head; for the 
seal that secured the door had just been broken. Something was there. I 
could not see the door; at least, I mean to say that it was impossible to say 
how much I actually saw, and how much my imagination supplied. I made 
it out, only as a continuation of the grey walls. . . . And then it seemed to 
me that something dark and indistinct moved and wavered there among the 
shadows. 

‘“ Abruptly, IT was aware that the door was opening, and with an effort 
I reached again for my camera; but before T could aim it the door was 
slammed with a terrific crash that filled the whole room with a sort of 
hollow thunder. I jumped, like a frightened child. There seemed such a 
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power behind the noise; as though a vast, wanton Force were ‘out.’ Can 
you understand ? 

; ‘* The door was not touched again; but, directly afterwards, I heard the 
basket, in which the cat lay, creak. I tell you, I fairly pringled all along my 
back. I knew that I was going to learn definitely whether whatever was 
abroad was dangerous to Life. From the cat there rose suddenly a hideous 
catterwaul,-that ceased abruptly ; and then—too late—I snapped off the flash- 
light. In the great glare, I saw that the basket had been overturned, and 
the lid was wrenched open, with the cat lying half in, and half out upon the 
floor. I saw nothing else, but I was full of the knowledge that I was in the 
presence of some Being or Thing that had power to destroy. 

“During the next two or three minutes, there was an odd, noticeable 
quietness in the room, and you must remember I was half-blinded, for the 
time, because of the flashlight; so that the whole place seemed to be pitchy 
dark just beyond the shine of the Pentacle. I tell you it was most horrible. 
I just knelt there in the star, and whirled round, trying to see whether 
anything was coming at me. 

_'' My power of sight came gradually, and I got a little hold of ‘myself ; 
and abruptly I saw the thing I was looking for, close to the ‘ water circle.’ 
It was big and indistinct, and wavered curiously, as though the shadow of 
a vast spider hung suspended in the air, just beyond the barrier. It passed 
swiftly round the circle, and seemed to probe ever towards me; but only to 
draw back with extraordinary jerky movements, as might a living person if 
they touched the hot bar of a grate. 

‘‘ Round and round it moved, and round and round I turned. Then, 
just opposite to one of the ‘ vales’ in the pentacles, it seemed to pause, as 
though preliminary to a tremendous effort. It retired almost beyond the 
glow of the vacuum light, and then came straight towards me, appearing 
to gather form and solidity as it came. There seemed a vast, malign deter- 
mination behind the movement, that must succeed. I was on my knees, and 
I jerked back, falling on to my left hand and hip, in a wild endeavour to get 
back from the advancing thing. With my right hand I was grabbing madly 
for my revolver, which I had let slip. The brutal thing came with one great 
sweep straight over the garlic and the ‘ water circle,’ almost to the vale of the 
pentacle. I believe I yelled. Then, just as suddenly as it had swept over, it 
seemed to be hurled back by some mighty, invisible force. 

‘Tt must have been some moments before I realised that I was safe; 
and then I got myself together in the middle of the pentacles, feeling horribly 
gone and shaken, and glancing round and round the barrier; but the thing 
had vanished. Yet, I had learnt something, for I knew now that the Grev 
Room was haunted bv a monstrous hand. 

‘‘ Suddenly, as I crouched there, I saw what had so nearly given the 
monster an opening through the barrier. In my movements within the 
pentacle I must have touched one of the jars of water; for just where the 
thing had made its attack the jar that guarded the ‘ deep’ of the ‘ vale’ had 
been moved to one side, and this had left one of the ‘five doorways’ 
unguarded. I put it back, quickly, and felt almost safe again, for I had 
found the cause, and the ‘ defense’ was still good. And I began to hope 
again that I should see the morning come in. When I saw that thing so 
nearly succeed, I had an awful, weak, overwhelming feeling that the 
‘barriers’ could never bring me safe through the night against such a 
Force. You can understand ? 

‘‘ For a long time I could not see the hand; but, presently, I thought I 
saw, once or twice, an odd wavering, over among the shadows near the door. 
A little later, as though in a sudden fit of malignant rage, the dead body of 
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ithe cat was picked up, and beaten with dull, sickening blows against the solid 
floor. That made me feel rather queer. 

‘‘A minute afterwards, the door was opened and slammed twice with 
tremendous force. The next instant the thing made one swife, vicious dart at 
me, from out of the shadows. Instinctively, I started sideways from it, and 
so plucked my hand from upon the Electric Pentacle, where—for a wickedly 
careless moment—I had placed it. The monster was hurled off from the 
neighbourhood of the pentacles ; though—owing to my inconceivable foolish- 
ness—it had been enabled for a second time to pass the outer barriers. I 
can tell you, I shook for a time, with sheer funk. I moved right to the centre 
of the pentacles again, and knelt there, making myself as small and compact 
as possible. 

““As I knelt, there came to me presently, a vague wonder at the two 
‘accidents’ which had so nearly allowed the brute to get at me. Was I 
being influenced to unconscious voluntary actions that endangered me? 
The thought took hold of me, and I watched my every movement. Abruptly, 
I stretched a tired leg, and knocked over one of the jars of water. Some was 
spilled; but, because of my suspicious watchfulness, I had it upright and 
back within the vale while yet some of the water remained. Even as I did 
so, the vast, black, half-materialised hand beat up at me out of the shadows, 
and seemed to leap almost into my face; so nearly did it approach; but for 
the third time it was thrown back by some altogether enormous, over- 
mastering force. Yet, apart from the dazed fright in which it left me, I 
had for a moment that feeling of spiritual sickness, as if some delicate, 
beautiful, inward grace had suffered, which is felt only upon the too near 
approach of the ab-human, and is more dreadful, in a strange way, than any 
physical pain that can be suffered. I knew by this, more of the extent and 
closeness of the danger; and for a long time I was simply cowed by the 
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butt-headed brutality of that Force upon my spirit. I can put it no other way. 

‘‘T knelt again in the centre of the pentacles, watching myself with 
more fear, almost, than the monster; for I knew now that, unless I guarded 
myself from every sudden impulse that came to me, I might simply work my 
own destruction. Do you see how horrible it all was ? 

‘*T spent the rest of the night in a haze of sick fright, and so tense that 
I could not make a single movement naturally. I was in such fear that any 
desire for action that came to me might be prompted by the Influence that I 
knew was at work on me. And outside of the barrier that ghastly thing 
went round and round, grabbing and grabbing in the air at me. Twice more 
was the body of the dead cat molested. The second time, I heard every 
bone in its body scrunch and crack. And all the time the horrible wind 
was blowing upon me from the corner of the room to the left of the bed. 

‘* Then, just as the first touch of dawn came into the sky, that unnatural 
wind ceased, in a single moment; and I could see no sign of the hand. The 
dawn came slowly, and presently the wan light filled all the room, and made 
the pale glare of the Electric Pentacle look more unearthly. Yet, it was not 
until the day had fully come, that I made any attempt to leave the barrier, 
for I did not know but that there was some method abroad, in the sudden 
stopping of that wind, to entice me from the pentacles. 

‘* At last, when the dawn was strong and bright, I took one last look 
round, and ran for the door. I got it unlocked, in a nervous, clumsy fashion, 
then locked it hurriedly, and went to my bedroom, where I lay on the bed, 
and tried to steady my nerves. Peter came, presently, with the coffee, and 
when I had drunk it, I told him I meant to have a sleep, as I had been up 
all night. He took the tray, and went out quietly ; and after I had locked my 
door I turned in properly, and at last got to sleep. 

‘*T woke about midday, and after some lunch, went up to the Grey Room. 
I switched off the current from the Pentacle, which I had left on in my hurry ; 
also, I removed the body of the cat. You can understand I did not want 
anyone to see the poor brute. After that, I made a very careful search of 
the corner where the bedclothes had been thrown. I made several holes, and 
probed, but found nothing. ‘Then it occurred to me to try with my instrument 
under the skirting. I did so, and heard my wire ring on metal. I turned the 
hook end that way, and fished for the thing. At the second go, I got it. 
It was a small object, and I took it to the window. I found it to be a 
curious ring, made of some greyish metal. The curious thing about it 
was that it was made in the form of a pentagon; that is, the same shape as 
the inside of the magic pentacle, but without the ‘ mounts,’ which form the 
points of the defensive star. It was free from all chasing or engraving. 

‘You will understand that I was excited, when I tell you that I felt 
sure I held in my hand the famous Luck Ring of the Anderson familv; 
which, indeed, was of all things the one most intimately connected with 
the history of the haunting. This ring was handed on from father to son 
through generations, and always—in obedience to some ancient family 
tradition—each son had to promise never to wear the ring. The ring, I 
may say, was brought home by one of the Crusaders, under very peculiar 
circumstances; but the story is too long to go into here. 

‘‘Tt appears that young Sir Hulbert, an ancestor of Anderson’s, made 
a bet, in drink, you know, that he would wear the ring that night. He did 
so, and in the morning his wife and child were found strangled in the bed, 
in the very room in which I stood. Many people, it would seem, thought 
young Sir Hulbert was guilty of having done the thing in drunken anger; 
and he, in an attempt to prove his innocence, slept a second night in the 
room. He also was strangled. Since then, as you may imagine, no one has 
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ever spent a night in the Grey Room, until I did so. The ring had been lost 
so long, that it had become almost a myth; and it was most extraordinary to 
stand there, with the actual thing in my hand, as you can understand. 

“It was whilst I stood there, looking at the ring, that I got an idea. 
Supposing that it were, in a way, a doorway—You see what I mean? A 
sort of gap in the world-hedge. It was a queer idea, I know, and probably 
was not my own, but came to me from the Outside. You see, the wind had 
come from that part of the room where the ring lay. I thought a lot about 
it. Then the shape—the inside of a pentacle. It had no ‘ mounts,’ and 
without mounts, as the Sigsand MS. has it: —‘ Thee mownts wych are thee 
Five Hills of safetie. To lack is to gyve pow’r to thee daemon; and surelic 
to fayvor thee Evill Thynge.’ You see, the very shape of the ring was 
significant; and I determined to test it. 

‘*T unmade the pentacle, for it must.be made afresh and around the one 
to be protected. Then I went out and locked the door; after which I left the 
house, to get certain matters, for neither ‘ yarbs nor fyre nor water’ must be 
used a second time. I returned about seven-thirty, and as soon as the things 
I had brought had been carried up to the Grey Room, I dismissed Peter for 
the night, just as I had done the evening before. When he had gone 
downstairs, I let myself into the room, and locked and sealed the door. | 
went to the place in the centre of the room where all the stuff had been 
packed, and set to work with all my speed to construct a barrier abouf me 
and the ring. 

‘*T do not remember whether I explained to you. But I had reasoned 
that, if the ring were in any way a ‘medium of admission,’ and it were 
enclosed with me in the Electric Pentacle, it would be, to express it loosely, 
insulated. Do you see? The Force, which had visible expression as a 
Hand, would have to stay beyond the Barrier which separates the Ab from 
the Normal ; for the ‘ gateway ’ would be removed from accessibility. 

‘*As I was saying, I worked with all my speed to get the barrier 
completed about me and the ring, for it was already later than I cared to be 
in that room ‘ unprotected.’ Also, I had a feeling that there would be a 
vast effort made that night to regain the use of the ring. For I had the 
strongest conviction that the ring was a necessity to materialisation. You 
will see whether I was right. 

‘‘T completed the barriers in about an hour, and you can imagine 
something of the relief I felt when I felt the pale glare of the Electric 
Pentacle once more all about me. From then, onwards, for about two hours, 
I sat quietly, facing the corner from which the wind came. About eleven 
o’clock a queer knowledge came that something was near to me; yet nothing 
happened for a whole hour after that. Then, suddenly, I felt the cold, queer 
wind begin to blow upon me. To my astonishment, it seemed now to come 
from behind me, and I whipped round, with a hideous quake of fear. The 
wind met me in the face. It was blowing up from the floor close to me. 
I stared down, in a sickening maze of new frights. What on earth had I 
done now! The ring was there, close beside me, where I had put it. 
Suddenly, as I stared, bewildered, I was aware that there was something 
queer about the ring—funny shadowy movements and convolutions. [looked 
at them, stupidly. And then, abruptly, I knew that the wind was blowing 
up at me from the ring. A queer indistinct smoke became visible to me, 
seeming to pour upwards through the ring, and mix with the moving 
shadows. Suddenly, I realised that I was in more than any mortal danger; 
for the convoluting shadows about the ring were taking shape, and the 
death-hand was forming within the Pentacle. My Goodness! do you realise 
it! I had brought the ‘ gateway’ into the pentacles, and the brute was 
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coming through—-pouring into the material world, as gas might pour out 
from the mouth of a pipe. 

“*I should think that I knelt for a moment in a_ sort of 
stunned fright. Then, with a mad, awkward movement, I snatched at the 
ring, intending to hurl it out of the Pentacle. Yet it eluded me, as though 
some invisible, living thing jerked it hither and thither. At last, I gripped it; 
yet, in the same instant, it was torn from my grasp with incredible and 
brutal force. A great, black shadow covered it, and rose into the air, and 
came at me. I saw that it was the Hand, vast and nearly. perfect in form. 
I gave one crazy yell, and jumped over the Pentacle and the ring of burning 
candles, and ran despairingly for the door. I fumbled idiotically and 
ineffectually with the key, and all the time I stared, with a fear that was 
like insanity, towards the Barriers. The hand was plunging towards me; 
yet, even as it had been unable to pass into the Pentacle when the ring was 
without, so, now that the ring was within, it had no power to pass out. The 
monster was chained, as surely as any beast would be, were chains riveted 
upon it. 

‘** Even then, I got a flash of this knowledge; but I was too utterly 
shaken with fright, to reason; and the instant I managed to get the key 
turned, I sprang into the passage, and slammed the door with a crash. I 
locked it, and got to my room, somehow; for I was trembling so that I could 
hardly stand, as you can imagine. I locked myself in, and managed to 
get the candle lit; then I lay down on my bed, and kept quiet for an hour 
or two, and so I got steadied. ; 

“IT got a little sleep, later; but woke when Peter brought my coffee. 
When I had drunk it I felt altogether better, and took the old man along 
with me whilst I had a look into the Grey Room. I opened the door, and 
peeped in. The candles were still burning, wan against the daylight; and 
behind them was the pale, glowing star of the Electric Pentacle. And there, 
in the middle, was the ring . . . the gateway of the monster, lying demure 
and ordinary. 

‘‘ Nothing in the room was touched, and I knew that the brute had 
never managed to cross the Pentacles. Then I went out, and locked the door. 

‘* After a sleep of some hours, I left the house. I returned in the after- 
noon in a cab. I had with me an oxy-hydrogen jet, and two cylinders, 
containing the gases. I carried the things to the Grey Room, and there, in 
the centre of the Electric Pentacle, I erected the little furnace. Five minutes 
later the Luck Ring, once the ‘luck,’ but now the ‘ bane,’ of the Anderson 
family, was no more than a little solid splash of hot metal.”’ 

Carnacki felt in his pocket, and pulled out something wrapped in tissue 
paper. He passed it to me. I opened it, and found a small circle of greyish 
metal, something like lead, only harder and rather brighter. 

‘* Well?’ I asked, at length, after examining it and handing it round 
to the others. ‘‘ Did that stop the haunting?” 

Carnacki nodded. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said. ‘I slept three nights in the Grey 
Room, before I left. Old Peter nearly fainted when he knew that I meant 
to; but by the third night he seemed to realise that the house was just safe 
and ordinary. And, you know, I believe, in his heart, he hardly approved. 

Carnacki stood up and began to shake hands. ‘‘ Out you go!” he 
said, genially. And, presently, we went, pondering, to our various homes. 
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Rissa atime HE man of law, bland, courtly, old-world mannered, 
[Cas biol: tilted back his chair, put the tips of his fingers 
aa, Cas together and smiled at the grey-haired, hard-featured 

man who sat, grim and silent, on the other side of 

his desk. 

“* My dear Mr. Nelthorp! ” he said, in the tones 
of one pronouncing a final judgment. “It doesn’t 
matter a yard of that tape what either Sutton or his 
solicitors say. We know—know, mind!—that it is 
utterly impossible for him to take up the mortgages. He is at your mercy.” 

Martin Nelthorp stared hard at Mr. Postlethwaite’s smiling face— 
somewhere far back in his mental consciousness he was wondering why 
Postlethwaite always smiled in that bland, suave manner when he dispensed 
advice from his elbow chair. It was a smile that seemed to be always on 
hand when wanted, and it was never so sweet as when disagreeable things 
were to be dealt with. It seemed to Martin Nelthorp that there was nothing 
to smile at in the matter they were discussing—certainly there was no 
humour or pleasure in the situation for the immediate subject of discussion, 
Richard Sutton. But Mr. Postlethwaite continued to smile and to hold 
his head a little on one side, watching his client from between half-closed 
eyelids. 

“ At your mercy,” he repeated softly. ‘ Ab-so-lute-ly at your mercy.” 

Martin Nelthorp shook his great frame a little—as a mastiff might if 
suddenly stirred into activity. He was a big man, and his burly figure 
seemed to fill the office; his voice, when he spoke, was very deep and strong. 

“What you mean,” he said, fixing his keen grey eyes on the solicitor, 
“ what you mean is that if I like I can ruin him? ” 

Mr. Postlethwaite smiled and bowed, 
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“You apprehend my meaning exactly, my dear sir,” he said blandly. 
© Ruin is the word.” 

“It?s not a very nice word to hear or to use in connection with any 
man,” said Martin Nelthorp. 

Mr. Postlethwaite coughed. But the smile remained round his clean- 
shaven lips. 

“ The ruin of most men, my dear friend,” he said oracularly, “ is 
brought about by themselves.” 

“¢ Just so,” said Martin Nelthorp. “All the same, the finishing touch 
is generally put to things by somebody else. You’re sure Sutton’s as badly 
off as what you make out? ” 

Mr. Postlethwaite fingered some papers and turned to some memo- 
randa. He scribbled some figures on a scrap of paper and faced his client. 

“The position, my dear Mr. Nelthorp,” he said, “is exactly this. 
“ You hold a first and second mortgage on Sutton’s flour mill and on his 
house and land—in fact, on his entire property, and the sum you have 
advanced represents every penny of the full value. You are now wanting, 
principal and interest, exactly nine thousand seven hundred and fifty-three 
pounds, ten shillings, and fourpence. He cannot pay this money—indeed, 
I question if he could by any chance find one-fourth of it, and you are in 
2 position to foreclose at once.” 
~ “You mean that I can sell him up? ” said Martin Nelthorp bluntly. 

* Lock, stock, and barrel! ” replied Mr. Postlethwaite. 

Martin Nelthorp rubbed his chin. 

“It’s no very nice thing to ruin a man—and his family with him,” 
he remarked. ; 

Mr. Postlethwaite again coughed. He took off his gold-rimmed glasses 
and affected to exercise great care in polishing them. 

“Is there any particular reason why you should consider Sutton before 
considering yourself ? ” he said softly. 

Martin Nelthorp’s face darkened, and a hard, almost vindictive look 
came into his eyes. The hand which held his ash-plant stick tightened 
about it. 

“No! ” he said. ‘That there isn’t! On the contrar » 

“ Aye, just so, just so! ” said the solicitor. ‘Of course, that’s an 
old tale now, but old wounds will rankle, my dear sir, old wounds will 
rankle! ” 

Martin Nelthorp stared hard at Mr. Postlethwaite from beneath his 
bushy grey eyebrows. He got up slowly, and buttoned his great driving- 
coat and put on his broad-brimmed, low-crowned hat, still staring at the 
man of law. 

“ Well, Pll bid you good day,” he said. “It’s time I was getting 
home, and I’ve still to meet a man at the George and Dragon. Do no more 
in that matter till you see me again—of course, Sutton doesn’t know that 
T bought up the two mortgages? ” 

“He hasn’t an idea of it, my dear sir,” answered the solicitor. 

Martin Nelthorp hesitated a moment, then nodded as if to emphasise 


, 


‘““AT YOUR MERCY,’ 


HE REPLIED SOFTLY, ‘‘ ABSOLUTELY 
AT YOUR MERCY.”’ 


what he had just said, and again exchanging farewells with Mr. Postle- 
thwaite, went out into the market-place of the little country town, now 
relapsing into somnolence at the end of an October day. He stood at the 
foot of Mr. Postlethwaite’s steps for a moment, apparently lost in thought, 
and then moved slowly off in the direction of the George and Dragon. The 
man whom he expected to meet there had not yet arrived; he sat down in 
the parlour, empty of any presence but his own, and gave himself up to 
reflection. 

At his mercy—at last!—after nearly thirty years of waiting, at his 
mercy! The only enemy he had ever known, the only man he had ever 
had cause to hate with a bitter, undying hatred, was now by the decrees of 
destiny, by the whirling of fortune’s wheel, brought within his power. If 
he pleased, he, Martin Nelthorp, could ruin Richard Sutton, could turn 
him out of the old place in which the Suttons had lived for generations, 
could sell every yard of land, every stick of furniture that he possessed, 
could leave him and his—beggars. 

And as he sat there in the gloomy parlour, staring with brooding eyes 
into the fire, he said to himself—Why not? After all, it had been said 
in a long distant age—dn eye for an eye, a tooth fora tooth! Again he 
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said to himself—Why not, now that the hour and the opportunity had 
come? 

Nelthorp let his mind go back. He was now nearly sixty, a hale, 
hearty man, the biggest and cleverest farmer in those parts, rich, respected, 
made much of by the great folk, looked up to by the little; a man of 
influence and power. He was going down into the valley of life under a 
fine sunset and soft evening airs, and there were few who did not envy him a 
prosperous career and the prospect of a green old age. But Martin Nelthorp 
had always carried a trouble, a rankling sorrow in his breast, and he was 
thinking of it as he sat staring with sombre eyes at the dull red glare of the 
sullen cinders in the grate. It was the worst sort of sorrow that could 
befall a man of his type of character, for he was both sensitive and proud, 
quick to feel an injury or a slight, slow to let the memory of either pass 
from him. It is said of a Yorkshireman that he will carry a stone in his 
pocket for ten years in expectation of meeting an enemy, and turn it at the 
end of that time if the enemy has not chanced along. Martin Nelthorp 
might have turned his stone twice, but he would have done so with no 
fest of vindictiveness. There was nothing vindictive about him, but 
he had a stern, Israelitish belief in justice and in retribution. 

The incidents—mean, ignoble—of his wrong came up before him as 
he sat there waiting, and their colours were as fresh as ever. Five-and-twenty 
years before he had been on the verge of marriage with Lavinia Deane, 
celebrated all the countryside over for her beauty and her vivacity. Every- 
thing was arranged; the wedding-day was fixed; the guests invited; the 
bride’s finery sent home. Suddenly came news that made women weep 
and men smile. Almost on the eve of the wedding Lavinia ran away with 
Richard Sutton, and was married to him in a distant town. It was a bad 
business, said everybody, for Richard Sutton had been Martin Nelthorp’s 
bosom friend from childhood, and was to have been his best man at the 
wedding. Nobody could conceive how the thing had come about; the girl 
had always seemed to be in love with Martin, and had never been seen in 
company with Sutton. But there the facts were—they were married, and 
Martin Nelthorp was a bitterly disappointed and wronged man. The man 
who broke the ill news to him would never speak of how he received that 
news, of what passed between them, or of what he said on hearing of the 
falseness of his sweetheart and the treachery of his friend, but it was com- 
monly rumoured that he swore some dreadful oath of vengeance on the 
man and woman who had wrecked his life. And the neighbours and the 
people of the district watched eagerly to see what would happen. 

But years went on and nothing happened. Richard Sutton and his 
wife stayed away from the village for some time; there was no necessity 
for their immediate return, for Sutton had a fine business as a corn-miller 
and could afford to appoint a capable manager in his absence. But they 
came back at last, and as Martin Nelthorp’s farm was within a mile of the 
mill, the busybodies wondered how things would go when the two men met. 
Somehow they never did meet—at least, no one ever heard of their meeting. 
Nelthorp kept himseJf to his farm; Sutton to his mill. Years went by, and 
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things esolved them- pe 
selves into a state of es 
quiescence or indifferent- 
ism: the men passed each 
other in the market-place 
or on the highroad and 
took no heed. But keen- 
eyed observers used to 
note that when they 
passed in this way Sutton 
used to go by with 
averted head and down- 
cast eye, while Nelthorp 
strode or rode on with his 
head in the air and his // 
eye fixed straight before “7 
him. “? 
Whether there had “¥/ 
been a curse put upon 
them or not, Sutton and ’ 
his wife did not thrive. 
Almost from the time of 
their marriage the busi- 
ness went down. In his 
grandfather’s and father’s 
days there had _ been 
little competition; the opening up of the countryside by railways made a 
great difference to Sutton’s trade. His machinery became out of date, and 
he neglected to replace it with new until much of his business had slipped 
away from him. One way and another things went from bad to worse; 
he had to borrow, and to borrow again, always hoping for a turn in the tide 
which never came. And eventually, through the instrumentality of Mr. 
Postlethwaite, everything that he had was mortgaged to Martin Nelthorp. 
Martin, during these years, had prospered exceedingly. He had been 
fortunate in everything in his life, except his love affair. He had money 
to begin with—plenty and to spare of it—and he knew how to lay it out 
to the best advantage. He was one of the first to see the importance of 
labour-saving machinery and to introduce it on his land in good time. 
Again, there was nothing to distract his attention from his land. He put 
all thought of marriage out of his head when Lavinia proved false to him; 
indeed, he was never afterwards known to speak to a woman except 
on business. For some years he lived alone in the old farmhouse in 
which he had been born. Then his only sister lost her husband, and came 
to live with Martin, bringing with her her one child, a boy, who had been 
named after his uncle. Very soon she, too, died, and the boy henceforward 
formed Martin’s one human interest. He devoted himself to him; educated 
him; taught him all that he himself knew of farming, and let it be known 


IF HE PLEASED, HE, MARTIN NELTHORP, COULD RUIN 
RICHARD SUTTON. 
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that when his time came his nephew would step into his shoes. The two 
were inseparable; now, when the boy had come to man’s age and the man 
had grown grey, they were known for many a mile round as Old Martin 
and Young Martin. 

Old Martin knew, as he sat by the parlour fire, that the old feeling 
of hatred against Richard Sutton was by no means dead within him. He 
had robbed him of the woman he loved, the only woman he ever could love, 
and, as the solicitor had said, the old wound still rankled. Well, it was 
in his power now to take his revenge—his enemy was at his feet. But— 
the woman? She, too, would be ruined, she would be a beggar, an outcast. 
It would be turning her out on the road. Well—his face grew stern and 
his eyes hard as he thought of it—had she not once turned him out on a 
road, longer, harder to tread than that? An eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth... . 

It never occurred to him to ask himself if there were any children 
who might be affected. 

The man who presently came in to keep his appointment with Martin 
remarked afterwards that he had never known Mr. Nelthorp so hard and 
determined in bargaining as he was that evening. 

When the bargaining was done Martin Nelthorp got on his horse and 
rode home to his comfortable fireside. It was always a pleasure to him to 
get under his own roof-tree after a long day on the land or an afternoon 
at market or auction. There was the evening meal in company with his 
nephew; the easy chair and the newspaper afterwards; the pipe of tobacco 
and the glass of toddy before going to bed. And Old Martin and Young 
Martin, as most folk thereabouts were well aware, were more like com- 
panions than uncle and nephew; they had many tastes in common—hunting, 
shooting, sport in general, and the younger man was as keen a farmer as 
the elder. ‘There was therefore no lack of company nor of conversation 
round the parlour fire at the Manor Farm. 

But on this particular night, for the first time since either of them 
could remember, there was an unusual silence and restraint round the supper- 
table. Both men as a rule were good trenchermen—a life in the open-air 
helped them to hearty and never-failing appetite. This night neither ate 
much, and neither seemed disposed to talk much. Old Martin knew why 
he himself was silent, and why he was not inclined to food—he was too full 
of the Sutton affair. But he wondered what made his nephew so quiet, 
and why he did not replenish his plate after his usual fashion. As for Young 
Martin he had his own thoughts to occupy him, but he, too, wondered what 
made the elder so obviously thoughtful. 

Old Martin remained quiet and meditative all the evening. He held 
the newspaper in his hands, but he was not always reading it. He had his 
favourite pipe between his lips, but he let it go out more than once. Young 
Martin was similarly preoccupied. He affected to read the “ Mark Lane 
Express,” but he was more often staring at the ceiling than at the printed 
page. It was not until after nine o’clock, at which hour they generally 
began to think of bed, that any conversation arose between them. Young 
Martin started it, and with obvious confusion and diffidence. 
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“ There’s a matter 
I wanted to mention to 
you to-night, Uncle 
Martin,” he said. ‘“ Of 
course, I won’t speak of 
it if you've aught 
serious to be thinking 
of, but you know I 
never keep aught back 
from you, and a 

“What is it, my 
lad? ” asked the elder 
man. ‘ Speak out—I 
was only just studying 
about a business matter ‘/) 


shuffled his feet, became * 
very red, and opened 
and shut his mouth 
several times before he 
could speak. 

“ Tt’s like this,” he 
said at last. “ If you’ve 
no objection I should 


z ; seit 
like pose tages ied ‘““NOW, MY LAD,’’ SAID OLD MARTIN CHEERILY, ‘‘ YOU CAN 
artin starte 


MARRY THE GIRL.”’ 
as if he had been shot. 
He stared at his nephew as though he had said that he was going to fly. 

“Married! ” he exclaimed. “ Why, my lad—goodness be on us, 
you’re naught but a youngster yet! ” 

“Tm twenty-six, uncle,” said Young Martin. 

“Twenty-six! Nay, nay—God bless my soul, well, I suppose 
you are. Time goes on so fast. Twenty-six! Aye, of course,” said Old 
Martin. ‘ Aye, you must be, my lad. Well, but who’s the girl? ” 

Young Martin became more diffident than ever. It seemed an age 
to him before he could find his tongue. But at last he blurted the name 
out, all in a jerk. 

“ Lavinia Sutton! ” 

Martin Nelthorp dropped his pipe and his paper. He clutched the 
arms of his elbow-chair and stared at his nephew as he might have stared 
at a ghost. When he spoke his own voice seemed to him to be a long, 
long way off. 

“ Lavinia Sutton? ” he said hoarsely. ‘“ What—Sutton of the mill’s 
daughter? ? 
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‘“‘ Yes,” answered Young Martin. Then he added in a firm voice: 
* She’s a good girl, Uncle Martin, and we love each other true.” 

Old Martin made no immediate answer. He was more taken aback, 
more acutely distressed, than his nephew knew. To cover his confusion 
he got up from his chair and busied himself in mixing a glass of toddy. A 
minute or two passed before he spoke; when he did speak his voice -was 
not as steady as usual. 

‘© He’s a poor man, is Sutton, my lad,” he said. 

“TI know that,” said Young Martin stoutly. ‘“ But it’s Lavinia | 
want—not aught from him.” 

“* He’s in a very bad way indeed,” remarked the elder man. ‘“ Very 
bad.” 

- Young Martin made no reply. Old Martin took a long pull at the 
contents is his glass and sat down. 

“‘T didn’t know Sutton had children,” he said absently. 

“ "Fhere’s only Lavinia,” said his nephew. 

Lavinia! The reiteration of the name cut him like a knife: the sound 
of it sent him back nearly thirty years. Lavinia! And no doubt the girl 
would be like her mother. 

“ You’re no doubt aware, my lad,” he said, after another period of 
silence, during which his nephew sat watching him, “ you’re no doubt aware 
that me and the Suttons is anything but friends. "They—the man and his 
wife—wronged me. Never mind how. They wronged me—cruel! ” 

Young Martin knew all about it, but he was not going to say that he 
did. 


“That was not Lavinia’s fault, uncle,” he said softly. “ Lavinia— 
she wouldn’t wrong anybody.” 

Old Martin thought of the time when he had faith in women. He 
sighed, and drinking off his toddy, rose heavily, as if some weight had 
been put on him. 

“Well, my lad,” he said, “ this is one of those things in which a man 
has to choose for himself. I shouldn’t like to have it on my conscience 
that I ever came between a man and a woman that cared for each other. 
But we’ll talk about it to-morrow. I?m tired, and ve got to look round 
yet.” 

Then he went out to fulfil his nightly task, never neglected, never 
devolved to anyone else, of looking round the farmstead before retiring 
to rest. His nephew noticed that he walked wearily. 

Outside, in the fold around which horses and cattle were resting or 
asleep in stall or byre, Martin Nelthorp stood and stared at the stars glitter- 
ing high above him in a sky made clear by October frost. He was won- 

_dering what it was that had brought this thing upon him—that the only 
thing he cared for in the world should seek alliance with the enemies of 
his life who now, by the ordinance of God, lay in his power. He had given 
Young Martin all the love that had been crushed down and crushed out; 
he was as proud of him as if the lad had been his own son by the woman 
he cared for; he meant to leave him all that he had; he was ambitious for 
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him, and knowing that he would be a rich man he had some dreams of his 
nephew’s figuring in the doings of the county, as councillor or magistrate— 
honours which he himself had persistently refused. And it had never once 
come within his scheme of things that the boy should fix his affections on 
the daughter of the enemy—it had been a surprise to him to find out that 
he even knew her. 

Martin Nelthorp walked up and down his fold and his stack-yard for 
some time, staring persistently at the stars. Though he did not say so to 
himself, he knew that that astute old attorney, Postlethwaite, was right when 
he said that old wounds rankle. He knew, too, that however much a man 
may strive to put away the thought from himself, there is still enough of 
the primitive savage left in all of us to make revenge sweet. And he had 
suffered through these people—suffered as he had never thought to suffer. 
He looked back and remembered what life had been to him up to the day 
when the news of a man’s treachery and a woman’s weakness had been 
brought to him, and he clenched his fists and set his teeth, and all the old 
black hatred came welling up in his heart. 

“ He shan’t have her! ” he said. “He shan’t have her! A good girl! 
—what good could come of stock like that? ” 

Then he went indoors and up to his chamber, and Young Martin heard 
him walking up and down half the night. When he himself got down 
next morning his uncle had gone-out—the housekeeper, greatly upset by 
the fact, seeing that such a thing had never happened within her fifteen 
years’ experience of him—said that the master had had no more breakfast 
than a glass of milk and a crust of bread, and she hoped he was not sickening 
for an illness. 

At that moment Martin Nelthorp was riding along the russet lanes 
towards the market town. There had been a strong frost in the night, and 
the sky above him was clear as only an autumn sky can be. All about him 
were patches of red and yellow and purple, for the foliage was changing 
fast, and in the hedgerows there were delicate webs of gossamer. Usually, 
asa great lover of Nature, he would have seen these things—on this morning 
he rode straight on, grim and determined. 

He was so early at Mr. Postlethwaite’s office that he had to wait nearly 
half an hour for the arrival of that gentleman. But when Mr. Postlethwaite 
came his client lost no time in going straight to his point. 

“IT want all papers of mine relating to that Sutton affair,” he said. 
“ Befcre I settle what I shall do I must read through ’em myself. Give 
me the lot.” 

Mr. Postlethwaite made some would-be facetious remark as to legal 
phraseology, but Martin Nelthorp paid no attention to it. He carried the 
papers away with him in a big envelope, and riding straight home at a smart 
pace, took them into the little room which he used as an office, and went 
carefully through them merely to see that they were all there. That done, 
he tore certain of them in half, and enclosing everything in another cover, 
he addressed it to Richard Sutton. 

Old Martin went into the parlour and found Young Martin there, 
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cleaning a gun. He clapped him on the shoulder, and the young man, 
looking up, saw that something had gone out of his elder’s eyes and face. 

“Now, my lad!” said Old Martin cheerily. ‘“ You can marry the 
girl—and you can go and make the arrangements this morning. And while 
you’re there you can give this packet to Richard Sutton—he’ll understand 
what it is.” 

Then, before his nephew could find his tongue, Martin Nelthorp strode 
over to the kitchen door and called lustily for his breakfast. 


THE PLAINT OF THE FIRST BARD 


By Arruur A. LovcEr 


O minstrels of the years to be, 
Who deem your portion hard, 
Give thanks ye were not born, like me, 
A first and only bard. 


I am as one who by mistake 
And not to gain renown, 

An hour before his fellows wake 
Is up, and dressed, and down. 


Like Philomel ere breaks the morn, 
I have no singing-mate; 

Why, even Homer isnt born 
At this unholy date. 


Tis mine in slip-shod verse to chant 
The deeds our tribesmen do; 

Oh, let my praise of none be scant, 
Or deep the lapse I rue. 


They drag me to the chase or fight, 
Their prowess rare to show; 

But each his deeds of bravest might 
Performs when I don’t go. 


Our Chief has ballads sung or read 
While he’s at meat and wine: 

When, if I soar above his head, 
He flings a bone at mine. 


1 do not sonnetize the fair— 
Our maids would only scoff; 
We have a type that would, I swear, 
Choke even Herrick off. 


HE LAY WiTH HIS HEAD ON THE KULWARKS, GAZING OUT OVER THE SEA. 


THIRST 


A TRAGEDY OF HOME WATERS 
By E. R. Punsuon 
Illustrated by Oswald Cuningham 
3 ba could not say the land was far away. It lay just 


on the starboard beam, dim beneath a haze of heat. 
Above, the sun poured down its rays from a cloudless, 
brazen sky upon a sea that was like a pool of oil. 
The very tar between the planks of the deck was 
soft and warm to the touch. Even one puff of wind 
would have meant so much, but no puff came, nor 
had come for what appeared an eternity of expecta- 
tion. It chanced that the day was a Sunday, and a 
more than Sabbath calm seemed to lie upon both sea and shore. 

In the boat there were three men. One was a tall, thin man, the oldest 
of the three, and by profession a doctor. His face was pale and drawn; he 
was saying to himself that but for his neglect all had been well. In the 
locker on which he sat was food and to spare: it was drink they needed, 
and the deficiency was all his fault. They might just as well have had plenty 
to drink, but in the hurry and bustle of the start it had been overlooked, 
forgotten, and for that neglect he knew well that he was chiefly responsible. 
So far they had survived without. Then within sight of land the wind 
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dropped, and there they lay, motionless, helpless, their eyes upon the haven 
where they would be, where there was drink enough for an army. They 
watched it, their mouths dry and parched. 

The two other men were younger; one was a mere boy. He lay with 
his head on the bulwarks, gazing out over the smooth sea towards the heat 
haze where the land lay. One would have said he hoped by mere force 
of gaze to draw the land to them, or them to the land. He was the son 
of the pale man in the stern, his only son. Often enough the father’s eyes 
sought this lad’s prostrate form. What the father’s thoughts were may 
be well guessed, but not a word, not a syllable of reproach passed the boy’s 
lips. Perhaps the father could have borne such reproach more easily than 
this spectacle of his son’s hopeless longing for the distant, unreachable shore. 

The third man had his back to the other two, and to the shore. His 
face was dark with an inward passion of anger and protest. A moment’s 
thought, a little care on the part of the pale man in the stern, would have 
saved all. Then they could have just lain at their ease in the boat and 
waited with patience the rising of the wind; then all this would have seemed 
a mere awkward delay. How far otherwise now! This third man was a 
soldier, and he had never loved the sea, and it seemed the sea was having 
its revenge upon him. His anger against the pale-faced doctor was twice 
heated, for but for him he would never have been here at all, as also but 
a his neglect they would have been as well provided with drink as with 
ood. r 

- By the soldier’s side was a tin of sardines. The pale man in the stern 
had handed them to him. But it was something for his dry mouth and 
parched throat that the soldier required. Quite deliberately he pushed the 
tin overboard. It fell with a sullen splash into the sullen sea, and one 
could have said the oil mingled at once with water that seemed as smooth 
and oily as itself. 

‘“« We may want that later,” said the voice of the pale man in the stern. 

The soldier made no answer. It was some time since he had spoken, 
for, indeed, he was afraid what he might say. It was for this reason, too, 
that he kept his back turned as resolutely to his two companions as to the 
haze where the land lay. : 

“ He will never forgive me,” said the pale man to himself. ‘“ Never.” 

He took out his watch and wound it mechanically. One might have 
supposed he hoped thus to hasten the passing of the time. It was a Sunday, 
as they all knew well, too well, and somehow to the pale man the winding 
of his watch brought Monday nearer. 

“ There must be a breeze soon,” he muttered, “ there must be.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the soldier, without looking round, “ perhaps there 
will be . . . too late.” 

Too late! 

That was the secret fear that haunted them all that now the soldier 
had put into words. The pale man looked round despairingly. None 
a better than he how easily the breeze might come, when it came—too 
ate. 

Too late! ! 
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These were the words echoing in his heart and brain as he turned and 
gazed towards the shore, gazed with longing, tortured eyes. 

All this time the prostrate boy had not spoken. Even those fatal 
words, “too late,” had failed to stir his apathy. Youth is ever buoyant 
or despairing, and this boy had given up hope almost as soon as the breeze 
fell. Those words, ‘ too late,” merely echoed what for long had been his 
own secret thought. 

“ How goes it, Jack? ” his father asked with forced gaiety. 

The boy looked at him. There was no touch of reproach in his patient 
eyes, but he pointed with his finger to his mouth and shook his head. This 
meant he had no longer the power of speech. 

His father looked away hurriedly. The soldier emitted a harsh sound 
between a laugh and a groan. The pale man heard it; for the first time 
he felt anger against his companion. That the fault was his own, he knew; 
he admitted it; he took all the blame; but the other need not have laughed 

. if that sound were a laugh. 

He put his hand in the locker and drew out a bottle, full and corked. 
He showed it to his son. The boy shuddered and closed his eyes. He 
knew so well what that bottle held, and, for all he suffered, he could not 
yet drink from it. 

- Again the soldier emitted that harsh sound, and this time there was 
no doubt it wasalaugh. The pale man flushed, and was no longer pale, but 
he did not speak. 

“Oh, come,” the soldier said gruffly, “ we have not got that far . . 
not yet.” 

He laid an emphasis upon these last two words, and this emphasis 
meant that unless the breeze rose in half an hour or less . . . then the 
contents of that bottle would have to be shared among them. They all 
had the same thought—they all knew what that bitter “ not yet ” signified, 
and the face of:the man in the stern was pale again as he put back the bottle 
in the locker. Then he took out his watch. 

“ Unless there is a breeze in half an hour, it will be . . . too late! ” 
he said. 

“ Too late then?” the soldier muttered bitterly; “too late already 

. what chance of a breeze have we now? ” 

But the pale man was not listening. He was bending forward, looking 
intently. It had seemed to him, he was not sure but he thought, he was 
not sure but he believed he saw a ripple on the surface of the sea far 
away ...andyet ... yes, there it was. 

“* Look, look! ” he screamed, and pointed. 

“ By Jove, a breeze! ” the soldier muttered hoarsely. 

Perhaps he could not trust himself to say more. 

They all waited, waited in an anxiety that was terrible. 

“Tt is, it is! ” the pale man cried, as the sail he was watching so intently 
seemed to move faintly and stir, like a sleeping maiden wakening to the 
kiss of her lover. 

“ Oh, I say, what awful luck! ” cried the boy, his speech restored on 
the moment; “ we shall get in before the pubs close after all.” 
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FAR AWAY HE HURLED IT INTO THE DEPTHS OF THE BLUE SEA. 


“ Just in time,” agreed the soldier beamingly. ‘ Old chap,” he said 
to the pale man, “if we do get ashore before the pubs close, I’ll forgive 
you for forgetting the beer.” ; 

“In less than an hour,” said the pale man confidently, “ we shall be 
sitting in the parlour of ‘ The Three Captains’; but this will be a lesson 
to me never to forget the beer when we start for a week-end cruise on a 
Saturday night.” 

“So jolly rotten the way the pubs close,” the boy remarked; “ if this 
breeze hadn’t come we should not have been able to get a drop of beer till 
Monday morning.” 

“If you talk about our past miseries, Jack, Pll heave you overboard,” 
said the soldier, “ where you can chuck that herb stuff of yours, doctor,” 
he added to the still pale but now smiling man in the stern. 

With a beatific look the pale man produced the bottle of “ herb wine ” 
which an hour after sailing on Saturday night they had discovered to be 
the only liquid refreshment on board; and far away he hurled it into the 
depths of the blue sea. 

“ A spanking breeze,” he said joyously. ‘ We shall be at ‘ The Three 
Captains’ in half an hour at the outside.” 


CANADA'S 
NEW WHEAT 
OUTLET 


By Frepxk. A. TaLsor 
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HERE’S Prince Rupert! ” 

Our little vessel, which had been tumbling and 
threading through the maze of narrow channels 
between the mainland and outer barrier of islands, 
comprising Canada’s Pacific coastline on her northerly 
570-mile roll from Vancouver, had suddenly rounded 
a menacing promontory. Right ahead was spread 
out an expansive bay 14 miles in length. In its 
massive frame of towering tree-clad, snow-swept 

mountains fringing the bay on all sides, it is an ideal harbour of refuge, 
designed by Nature to fulfil the requirements of one of the busiest ports 
of the world—for that is Prince Rupert’s future. 

A decade of years ago Prince Rupert was unknown, in fact it was 
thought that Vancouver marked the northern-most limit of mercantile com- 
merce. The coast beyond that point was too wild, exposed and serrated 
to offer any possibilities of a more northern port being established. Such 


In the vicinity of 
Prince Rupert, B.C. 


was public opinion. But the engineers thought otherwise. | When the 
Dominion decided to throw a new slender link of steel right across the 
Continent from Atlantic to Pacific, it was decided that it should tap the 
latter at a new point—get through the mountains at a lower altitude than 
had ever been thought possible, so that wonders in transportation might 
be wrought. The Pacific coastline was searched from end to end, but Prince 
Rupert was the only commercially strategical point that could be found. 
I’rom out to sea its existence might be overlooked, for here rise two massive 
headlands on either side of a small sheet of water 2,000 feet wide, presenting 
a little indent, such as are found round these islands in abundance. But 
closer investigation shows that this is but the approach to another bay with 
deep water all the way. 

Our boat had on board a motley throng—there were brawny navvies 
who, attracted by the daily wage of twelve and fifteen shillings on the new 
railway, had decided to come up and try their luck, settlers, squatters, and 
pioneer tradesmen. The cargo was just as assorted—the greater part of 
the hold was crammed with a heterogeneous mass of machinery, parts of 
steam engines, little locomotives, sheets of corrugated iron, rails, and what- 
not, while there were crates and cases of foodstuffs, clothing, provisions, 
etc., sufficient to fit out an army. 

When my informant, leaning over the taffrail, pointed to Prince Rupert 
straight ahead I looked in vain for any sign of a village, let alone a big 
town or seaport. The trees extended right down to the water’s edge, and 
their branches were lapped by the Pacific. In the far distance there were 
a few crazy shacks scattered about, as if the owners had toiled up the . 
opposite side of the mountains and, when they had reached the summit, had 
dropped their primitive wooden shanties promiscuously into the valley 


The Main Street of 
Prince Rupert in 1g08. 


below. Here and there wreaths of smoke curled lazily into the azure sky, 
but as for any sign of activity it was conspicuous by its absence. 

My companion had sold up his business in Vancouver and moved lock, 
stock, and barrel to Prince Rupert. The outlook implied that he was going 
into retirement, but he said he was going to have a good cut at a fortune. 
I asked him if he was relying upon Indian patronage. 

‘“‘ Indians be damned! ” and he gave the plug in his mouth another 
savage chew. “See here, this place’s goin’ to hum—another fifteen years 
and Vancouver and ’Frisco will be back numbers.” 

“But where’s your trade? There isn’t enough life to support a pensioned 
rat, let alone a strapping man and his family, and look at the crowd that’s 
come up on the same game,” indicating our fellow passengers. 

He looked at me disdainfully. ‘I guess you fellows from the old 
country are a leetle slow—over here we don’t set up business where the 
competition’s too keen to keep a caterpillar, but we just strike out in a 
new show. Get on the ground first. Why, I reckon that in six months 
Ill be raking in the dollars with a steam shovel. We?ve got ten thousand 
men or more on the railway, and they’ll keep us going for a bit—this 
enterprise is a cinch. Talk about the Klondike, why, we'll make more 
money here in a month than you'd get out of gold diggin’ ina year. Don’t 
you know that we’re going to ship the best ‘part of the wheat for Europe 
from this port? ” 

I paused and frowned. I recalled the excellent facilities the Dominion 
possessed for carrying the grain right across the Continent to the Atlantic 
ports and the short passage across the ocean to the home country—con- 
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sequently why should 

it be sent via the 
# Pacific and half-way 
round the globe? I 
frankly told my com- 
panion so. 

“ Ah, that’s how 
it used to be done, 
simply because the 

First passenger train leaving railways said it must 

Winnipeg for Pince Rupert, June 14, 1909. go that way, but the 

tarmers just over the 

hills there—indicat- 

ing the forbidding 
mountain, range-—have done with all that. They’ve been figurin’ it 
out, and they find that they can ship the grain cheaper and quicker 
via Prince Rupert to Liverpool, London, or wherever they want, even 
although they do send it right round Cape Horn or through the Suez Canal. 
Sea transport is a mighty sight cheaper than train haul, anyway—the farmers 
have found that out, and now they’re going to have their own way. The 
Grand Trunk Pacific don’t mind, for it means a heavy and busy trade at 
Prince Rupert. Why, sir, this place is going to grow like a mushroom—it 
must, it can’t help it, and that’s where we pioneers get the chance.” 

Such was the enthusiasm of my travelling companion that no pessimism 
would damp it. He had made up his mind that Prince Rupert was his 
land of Canaan, and when I saw him shortly afterwards whistling and busily 
erecting his home and store upon the plot of ground he had secured, it 
was evident that he had made his mind up to succeed. It was a striking 
example of Canadian enterprise, blind faith reposed in a strong Government 
and belief in a railway project, such as the Grand Trunk Pacific had 
pledged itself to build. I turned up the High Street, as such at that time 
it existed in name only, the street being nothing more than a rough pathway 
paved with branches of trees, planks, and other convenient material thrown 
on the ground to offer some kind of foothold in the slippery ooze—with 
every step there was a squeak and a slight subsidence in the mire; but its 
provision was useful, for if you stepped off the side you instantly sank to 
your knees in the slime, for the ground had been badly cut up by the haulage 
of the heavy carts, hundreds EP ee loads of rails, and so on, which had 
been hauled up the highway from the ship for the railway builder. On either 
side the ground had been roughly cleared by the engineering camp which had 
established its quarters here for the plotting of the line through the moun- 
tains. The newly arriving Whiteleys and Liptons, as represented by my 
sanguine travelling companion, were hard at work raising their shacks, which 
would do duty until the time arrived for building in brick and masonry. There 
was, however, more bustle and activity on shore than appeared visible from 
the vessel’s deck—the railway constructional work was in full swing. Mr. 
‘ Jack ” Stewart, the head of the constructional contractors of Foley, Welch 
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and Stewart, who are carrying the line over the stiffest section through the 
mountains to Edmonton on the other side, was busy at work unravelling 
the tangle of cargo and human freight. With his innate Scottish canniness 
he was selecting the men best suited for one or other of his sixty camps 
spread out in a long string over the hundred miles between Prince Rupert 
and Copper River right up in the mountains. Like a general disembarking 
his army, everything proceeded in a methodical manner, and chaos was 
resolved into order with striking rapidity. Fussy little locomotives hauled 
this cargo of rails here, conveyed that air compressor there, dumped this 
load of dynamite somewhere else, and so on. The process seemed endless, 
for when it is a job amounting to something like a million and a half pounds 
the quantity of material required is tremendous. Two steamboats came up 
alongside our vessel, and quickly cargo was being transformed to their decks, 
tor they were bound for camps at different points up the Skeena River, along 
which the railway winds its way. 

I left the scene of bustle and imprecation-seasoned atmosphere and 
made my way to the Pacific terminus of this new 3,600-mile railway. Like 
the High Street of the port, its existence was yet in imagination only. 
True, there was the end of the rails, but the tracks were so lumbered with 
train loads for the railway, and wound in and out such a maze of large stacks 
of rails, girders, masonry, wood, and sheds, that they could scarcely be 
descried. The locomotive construction train was just off to the railhead, 
and, nearly breaking my neck, I swung on to a crazy vehicle. Amid much 
puffing and snorting on the part of the engine, which formed a fitting accom- 
paniment to the bumping and oscillation over the rough track, which made 
every known bone in the body ache and drew attention to many of which one 
knew nothing before, we crawled up into the mountains. The railhead 
was only a few miles from the port, and I was not sorry to disembark—in 
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fact, I have never 
been so anxious 
to leave a train 
as I was to leave 
that one. Down 
below we could 
see the great 
scene of activity 
raging round the 
wharf alongside 
which the Van- 
couver vessel 
was still disgorg- 
ing its contents. 
In front was 
another beehive, 
but of a totally 
different charac- 
ter. A solid wall 
of rock—the 
hump of a 
mountain— 
sheeerd up; it completely obstructed the path of the line. 

“Going to tunnel? ” I asked the divisional engineer. 

“No; blow the lot clean away—look out—back a bit! ” 

The troops of workmen had thrown down their tools and were scurrying 
like rats from the cliff. I did likewise. There was a sharp blast from a 
steam syren, and then all was still. Beside me stood a man with a small 
electric battery in his hand, from which two black wires trailed towards the 
hump. He gave a last look round and waved his hand. A sharp press 
on the button— 

“ Br-r-r-r-r-pp! ” 

A subdued growl swelling into a roar—little puffs of smoke spurted 
out from all points of the hump as if it had been suddenly ignited by some 
supernatural agency—then a rending and tearing, and the crown of the hump 
split in all directions, and seemed to lift into the air to the accompaniment 
of a tremendous report. The bright sun was obscured by a thick cloud 
of smoke and dust, and the air was filled with nauseous fumes. The water 
in the harbour became suddenly agitated as masses of rock hurled into the 
air dropped with terrific force. Through the smoke the men could be seen 
running towards the scene of the commotion, and out of the gloom with 
an ominous rumble there ambled up the engineers’ heavy artillery—the 
ponderous steam navvy with its capacious bucket dipped in a business-like 
manner. The smoke cleared—the hump was gone. In its place was a 
tumbled mass of disintegrated rock—the precipice had been pulverised to 
atoms. The steam navvy lumbered up to the mass, and one of the fussy 
locomotives rushed up alongside. The bucket plunged its teeth into the 
mass, and with a wide sweep upwards tore through the broken mass. The 
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steam navvy has a capacious maw—with every bite it tears a solid lump 
and the mountain hump is cut through in next to no time—and it is 
insatiable. As one train of trucks is filled with debris, it backs and another 
takes its place. The loaded train runs down until it comes to some spot 
which has got to be filled up—a cleft in the mountain side or something 
of that kind. Here the navvy gives a sharp turn to a wheel, and the 
bottom of the truck falls out, releasing the contents. Such is the modern 
way of building a railway. There is scarcely a hand pick or shovel to be 
seen; such are only used in the final levelling off and ballasting operations. 

As the steam navvy eats its way through the mass a gang of rock 
drillers have got on ahead and are tackling the next obstruction. With the 
aid of air compressed to many atmospheres, sharp drills twist and hammer 
into the face, biting holes into which the dynamite cartridges are tamped 
home ready for the next blast. Harnessed explosive is one of the most 
powerful tools of the railway builder, and in one single year £200,000 was 
- spent in useful smoke in forcing his way through the rock. When it is 
stipulated that the rise shall not exceed 21 feet to the mile through such a 
rugged mountainous range as guards sentinel over the Pacific coast of 
British North America, heroic work has to be carried out. Nowadays the 
engineer does not circumvent or run through obstacles unless he can possibly 
help it—he simply blows the whole mass away. It is cheaper and much 
more satisfactory. There is only one tunnel in the first 100 miles into the 
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mountains, and that is 
merely 400 feet in length, 
but the development work, 
as it is called, has been pro- 
digious. The line runs 
through cuttings which are 
respectable valleys or rifts in 
themselves, and in_ this 
stretch about 4,000,000 
cubic yards of rock alone 
were 1emoved. 

As the railhead advances 
and the graders have levelled 
off the surface the track 
layer comes along. This is 
the last word in labour and 
time-saving appliances. In 
the front of the train is a 
truck, at the front corners 
of which stand two vertical 
posts with a cross piece not 
unlike a huge gallows; in 
between two swing booms. 
Behind this truck come the 
cars laden with rails; then 
comes the engine, and be- 
hind is another array 
of trucks carrying the 
sleepers. From the rearmost truck, along the length of the train to 
the front of the mechanical layer, is a trough-like conveyer, the floor of 
which is composed of rollers. The gangs on the sleeper trucks at the rear 
throw heavy bulks of timber into this trough as fast as possible, and the 
roller floor whisks them along to the front and dumps them on the ground 
in a steady stream. All that the men have to do is to place the sleepers 
in the correct position on the ground. As soon as enough sleepers have 
been laid to carry a length of rail, a pair of such are picked up by the 
track-layer, whipped through the gallows, swung forward, and laid on the 
sleepers. The men secure the end of the length to the previous rail and 
quickly and deftly drive in a few spikes to permit the train to advance. 
In this way as much as five miles of track can be laid in a day. When this 
mechanical apparatus has passed, gangs of men come behind aligning the 
track and securing the rails firmly to the sleepers, so that all is then ready 
for the ballast train, which, after its passage, leaves the railway ready for 
the fastest and heaviest train that can be brought upon it. Such is the way 
in which Canada’s latest and boldest enterprise is being carried through 
the most difficult stretch of the whole 3,600 miles. Although thousands 
of men are toiling feverishly night and day, week in and week out, with 
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over half a million pounds’ worth of steam shovels, horses, construction 
trains, and other implements to get the line through from Prince Rupert 
to Edmonton, the grain clearing-house of the great North-west, the work 
is not rapid enough for the farmers. They have developed the ground 
in advance of the railway, secure in the belief of its realisation, and are 
eagerly awaiting the time when, instead of sending their grain on the long 
railroad journey across the Continent to the Atlantic, they will be able to 
send it by the short cut to Prince Rupert, and there store it in huge elevators 
or load it direct into the holds of steamships bound for Europe. The short 
cut will save every farmer so many cents on each ton of grain, and that saving 
will swell into so many more dollars profit on his harvest, consequently he 
is anxious to effect the economy at the earliest opportunity. The North- 
west at the present moment is like a huge seething boiler, of which Prince 
Rupert is the safety-valve, and the sooner the springs of that safety-valve 
are provided by the railway communication between Edmonton and the 
new port, the sooner will the traffic pressure be released. Such means a 
wave of great prosperity for Prince Rupert, and the sanguine pioneer’s 
prophecy that this new port is going to “ hum ” will be more than verified. 


THE PROMISE 


By Ecerton Grey 


Over hill and over valley, tiny snowflakes totter down, 

And the earth is white and eerie, and the trees are bare and brown, 
All the world seems hush?d in slumber, and the birds are sad and few; 
And there’s nothing that abideth, save the love I bear for you. 


All the sky is void of colour, cold and cheerless is the day; 
Nature slumbers on, forgetful of the joys of yesterday: 

And she recks not of the promise and the glamour of the spring, 
Neither she nor all her children have a thought for such a thing. 


Yet they will have that promise fair, it will come to one and all, 
And the orchard trees will blossom, and each little bird will call; 
They will call to one another, they will sing a sweet refrain, 
*Till the hearts of men and women with new hopes revive again. 
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If you think that ia perusing this contribution you will 

Electioneering. get some guidance regarding the casting of a vote during 

the coming struggle you will be disappointed. I shall 

say nothing of the Lords or of the Budget. I am informed that certain 

particulars relating to each are to be had, if closely looked for, in some of 
our popular journals. 

Crossing Germany the other day in a train, I leaned out of the window 
at one of our stopping places, and gave an old woman thirty pfennigs, for 
which she handed up to me a London daily newspaper, and the first item 
that met my eye was the following :— 

“ The death is announced at Cape Town of Mr. John Scoble, one of 
the best-known journalists in South Africa, who rendered excellent service 
to the Uitlander cause as editor of the ‘ Transvaal Advertiser.’ 

“Mr. John Scoble was born in London. His father was secretary of 
the Anti-Slavery Society, and afterwards M.P. for Elgin in the Canadian 
Parliament.” 

After I read this announcement, I sat back in my German railway 
carriage, and thought what a marvellous aggregation of states the British 
Empire is. Take the Scoble family, for instance. John Scoble senior 
Winning an election in Canada; his eldest son, John Scoble junior, taking 
a newspaper man’s strenuous part in the politics of South Africa; the second 
son, the Right Honourable Sir Andrew Richard Scoble, K.C., K.C.S.I., 
winning distinction in India as Advocate-General and member of the Legis- 
lative Council of Bombay, and later member of the Council of the Governor- 
General of India; three members of one family working in three spots of 
the British Empire, thousands of miles apart. 

When I was a small boy in the village of Wallacetown, Ontario, 
Canada, I came home from school one day to find a very natty turn-out in 
front of my father’s door. The vehicle wa: a light waggon, called a “ demo- 
crat,” with four wheels, seating from four to six persons. Attached to this 
carriage was a pair of the finest horses I had ever seen, beautifully matched 
in size and colour, a glossy, ruddy brown, which we termed bay, or chestnut. 
That the team was spirited seemed evident from the fact that it was not 
tied to the hitching post. The horses were controlled by a very good- 
looking young man, who stood at their heads, with a hand grasping either 
bridle. During the next few weeks I often saw this amateur coachman 
drive his mettled span of horses, and drive them exceedingly well. The 
young man was afterwards to be the Right Honourable Sir Andrew Richard 
Scoble. I wonder if Sir Andrew in his youth had auburn hair, or whether 
it was the fact that I, paying more attention to the horses than to their 
driver, always imagined such was the case. 
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I entered the house, and, bursting into the main room, 

Mr. Gladstone found a dignified, elderly gentleman, with the face of a 

and statesman, seated there talking to my father. I remember 

Mr. John Scoble. his words as if 1 had heard them but yesterday. . . . “I 

had been announced,” he was saying, “ and Mr. Gladstone 

knew perfectly well that I was there, but he continued writing at the table 

as if he were alone in the room. At last I said: ‘Mr. Gladstone?’ and 

he looked up with a scowl on his face such as I had never before seen 
on...” 

Here, at a signal from my father, quite as definite as any scowl that 
ever darkened the celebrated Englishman’s face, I was compelled to leave 
the room, and until this day never learned what was the quarrel between 
William E. Gladstone and John Scoble, but I thought as I departed that 
the countenance of Mr. Scoble was not unlike the pictures I had seen of 
Gladstone, and I wondered why he pronounced the name “ Gladst’n.” 

John Scoble, like many another Englishman, had come into our district 
a stranger, to attempt the apparently impossible. His task was to defeat 
George Macbeth, member for the riding of West Elgin. It was a forlorn 
hope, for all the northern section of the constituency was inhabited by 
Scottish Highlanders, and Macbeth is a good Highland name, while the 
member of Parliament who owned it was one of the most genial of men, 
and deservedly popular. West Elgin is part of the celebrated Talbot Settle- 
ment, a fertile country that was planted Tory. It extends from the Thames 
River in the north to Lake Erie in the south. 

Colonel Talbot, a life-long friend of the Duke of Welling- 
Colonel Talbot. ton, was born in Malahide Castle, near Dublin, and was . 

a member of the ancient Talbot family. His ancestor 
had been made Hereditary “ Lord Admiral of Malahide and the adjacent 
seas” by Edward IV. Colonel Tom was energetic and eccentric, altogether 
one of the most fascinating characters in Canadian history. He named one 
of the townships in the county of Elgin, Malahide, and at Port Talbot, 
which he founded, and where he lived, he built himself a log “ Castle 
Malahide,” overlooking the blue Lake Erie, whose southern horizon is 
as landless as that of the ocean, or as is the outlook from the eastern towers 
of the original Malahide Castle over the Irish sea. 

The Colonel lies buried in the graveyard of the quaint little Anglican 
Church of Tyrconnel, on the very edge, almost, of the high cliffs over- 
looking Lake Erie, one of the unsalted seas, as the American politician called 
it. A King made his ancestor “ Admiral of the adjacent seas,” but the 
Colonel made himself Admiral of the adjacent sea which his oblong tomb- 
stone overlooks, shadowed by the spire of the church which is a landmark 
to the fresh-water mariners. 

I have often stood in this churchyard and admired the lovely scene, 
and the other day I visited Malahide Castle in Ireland to compare the birth- 
place and the death-place of the stout Colonel, and to my mind his last 
home is more beautiful than his first. 

Colonel Talbot was all his life a Tory, and I imagine that when he gave 
a farm to a settler he took care that the pioneer held like opinions to his 
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own. Nevertheless, Tom Talbot hated politics, would never vote, and 
made but one political speech in his life. I take it for granted that the 
present Lord Talbot of Malahide and Edward Stuart Talbot, D.D., Bishop 
of Southwark, have each votes in the House of Lords, but neither of them 
exercised that privilege in the recent division on the Budget, thus following 
the example of the Canadian Talbot, who never cast a vote. 

The Colonel was much of a man. Mrs. Jameson, the celebrated Irish 
writer, who visited him in his log castle, says this of him :— . 

“ For sixteen years he saw scarce a human being, except those employed 
in clearing and logging his land. He himself assumed the blanket coat 
and axe, slept on the bare earth, cooked three meals a day for twenty 
woodsmen, cleaned his own boots, washed his own linen, milked his cows, 
churned the butter, and baked the bread.” 

Colonel Talbot left fifty thousand pounds to George Macbeth, and in 
those days that was a very large sum. Macbeth had none of the Colonel’s 
distaste for politics, and he became member for West Elgin. 

It was this rich and popular man that John Scoble must defeat if he 
was to win a seat in the Canadian Legislature, and while the Sir-Andrew- 
that-was-to-be held the horses, his father was engaged in persuading my 
father to lead the forlorn hope, and in this succeeded. 

My father was a born leader of forlorn hopes, never thinking of himself, 
always a valiant champion for others, and the best political speaker I ever 
heard. Thus it came about that I, as a small boy, took a great interest 
in electioneering, and had the unique experience of hearing a political 
meeting opened with a Gaelic prayer, delivered by the Presbyterian minister. 
I believe that the United States Congress is each day opened by a clergyman 
in this devotional manner, but those who know the methods of American 
politicians never cite this fact as an instance of the efficacy of prayer. 

Every section of Canada that I knew as a youth was 


The deeply religious, and if you could prove that a man swore, 
Scoble-Macbeth or did not observe the Sabbath, his chances of election 
Contest. became precarious. In the Scoble-Macbeth contest, it was 


charged that the latter, coming out of church one Sunday, 
mentioned politics to some of his friends. I remember a political leaflet on 
the subject, whose last four lines ran as follows :— 


“ Electioneering on the Sabbath Day, 
When men are taught instead to watch and pray. 
‘ Who is this man? His name! the people cry. 
‘ His name? Macbeth, your member, I reply.” 


The result of this election was that John Scoble obtained a majority, 
as was stated the other day in the London paper I bought in Germany. 

All the election gatherings I ever attended in Canada were quiet, 
thoughtful, silent affairs, where the speaker, no matter which side in politics 
he favoured, was listened to with rapt attention. The audiences I have 
seen would not for a moment have tolerated a disturbance. 

Although, as I have said, the electors were an earnest, religious people, 
I do remember one occasion when a candidate swore—and was not defeated. 
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The Right Honourable Archibald McKellar became a 


Archie member of the Cabinet in the Government of Ontario. 
McKellar’s | He was known everywhere as “Archie,” and being a 
Swear. farmer himself, he had great influence in an agricultural 


; community; he was an excellent speaker, whose words 
went straight home to the hearts of his hearers, and I hasten to add that 
he was not a profane man. 

One hot night during an impending election, his eloquence was dis- 
turbed by an untoward incident. Mr. McKellar was not a slim man, and 
as he talked with vehemence, one of the button-holes of his linen collar 
gave way, and the loose end of the collar began to tickle him under the ear. 
Thoroughly absorbed in his discourse—his intense but humorous earnestness 
was one of the sources of his power—he did not know what had happened. 
Impatiently he tried to brush away the cause of the disturbance, seeming 
to think it was a wasp, but this being ineffective, the collar end invariably 
returning to the attack, he began to stumble in his speech, while drops of 
perspiration stood out on his broad brow as he endeavoured to go on. 

Such was the decorum of his hearers that no one had the courage to 
call out, “ Archie, your collar’s bust! The audience became more and 
more anxious and sympathetic as the speaker’s discomposure became more 
and more evident. Finally, with a wild but accurate clutch, Mr. McKellar’s 
right hand grasped the loose end of the collar, and with one vehement jerk 
wrenched it from its other fastenings, and, as if it were Satan, cast it behind 
him, ejaculating the single word— 

“ Damnation! » 

Somehow this ejaculation accurately fitted in with the feelings of the 
crowd, who had been on pins and needles for the last five minutes, and there 
was first a burst of applause, and then a roar of laughter, as the orator 
glanced over his shoulder at the limp and crumpled collar lying on the 
platform. 

I witnessed another incident of a linen collar when I first arrived in 
England, comixg, as it were, from a country of pioneers, and anxious to 
contrast the electioneering methods of the land I had left with the intellectual 
discussion of great topics which I was certain to find in the highly civilised 
centre of the British Empire. The late Sir William Temple was the can- 
didate, and he was supported on the platform by a number of learned-looking 
men, and quite a sprinkling of well-dressed women, whose presence in a 
Canadian audience would certainly have aroused the chivalry of even a crowd 
of politicians. 

I saw Sir William, but although seated in the centre of 

English and the hall, I never heard a word he attempted to speak. The 
Canadian moment he was on his feet, a rush began at the back of 
Methods. the hall, and, rising, I saw a line of savage fighting 
extending from side to side of the immense room. At 

first it seemed that the disturbance was about to be quelled, but reinforce- 
ments rushed in before the doors could be closed, and now step by step 
the battle raged. When it became evident that the platform would be 
stormed, the men who had been seated theron escorted the ladies out by 
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the back door; then sat down again imperturbably to watch the slaughter. 

The attack was led by a stalwart young man with a voice like a trumpet, 
whose clothes began bit by bit to give way in the melee; but the charging 
party beat down all opposition, and finally reached the platform where Sir 
William still stood, apparently the only silent man in the room. The leader 
of the chargers sprang up beside him, clothes torn to ribbons, and, facing 
a followers, shook aloft his detached linen collar, roaring something to the 
effect : : 

“* We’ve beaten ’em! ” 

“T beg your pardon,” said one of the gentlemen behind him, quietly, 
as he planted a fierce foot-thrust into the small of the mob-leader’s back, 
plunging Demos face downward on the floor. 

All this happened in one of the most cultured districts in the western 
edge of London, and I went home wondering how the average Englishman 
harboured the delusion that free-speech was his birthright. 

Some time later I attended a large meeting in Peckham Rye, called 
to protest against the alleged suppression of free-speech in Ireland, and I 
certainly heard some of the most eloquent orations in favour of free-speech 
that it ever had been my privilege to listen to. At last one unfortunate 
man arose to make some remarks that differed from those already enunciated. 
The moment the crowd understood the trend of his discourse, they assaulted 
the platform as one man, and it required the strenuous efforts of twelve 
policemen to keep him from being torn to pieces. 

Of course I am not pretending that all is milk and honey in Canadian 
politics. Mr. Shepherd, of Toronto, a most capable journalist, was an 
ardent politician in his younger days. Like Abraham Lincoln, he was cele- 
brated for telling stories that would not bear repetition in mixed company, 
being more celebrated for their point and humour than their delicacy. He 
has been more or less successful as a candidate for the suffrage of his fellow 
citizens, but on one occasion the mob determined not to hear him, and made 
such a continuous uproar that even Shepherd’s stentorian voice could make 
no headway against it. All at once Shepherd ceased his efforts to talk 
politics, and with one mighty effort roared out: 

“‘ Hands up all that want to hear the latest funny story! ” 

Every hand went instantaneously aloft, and dense silence followed. 

Shepherd, as rapidly as possible, placed before them such ideas as he 
was there to deliver, while the audience became more and more restive, until 
one man voiced the impatience of the meeting by crying reproachfuully : 

“I say, Shepherd, what about that story you were going to tell us? ” 

“ Bless your innocent soul,” replied Shepherd, “I never promised to 
tell you a story; I merely wished to find out how many blackguards there 
were in this room.” 

Shepherd escaped by the back door, but the disappointed crowd wrecked 
the hall. 


“ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 
“ We find ourselves in the midst of a General Election, the most 
momentous that has ever taken place in the British Islands. (Cheers.) You 
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are called upon to decide by your votes a question so far-reaching in its 
consequences—(A Voice: Right you are, Guv’ner)—a question that involves 
on one hand the doom of this mighty Empire, and on the other the eclipse 
of that sun which never sets. . . .” 

Oh, yes, I had forgotten for the moment; I promised to say nothing 
about either the Lords or the Budget, bless °em both (or otherwise, just as 
you feel about it), but I may perhaps be allowed to remark that for tricks 
that are vain, and for ways that are dark, a General Election is peculiar. 
The moment it is announced all sanity appears to desert the country. 
Madame Truth steps down from the cover of Mr. Labouchere’s weekly, 
tucks her skirts about her, and scuttles. Where she goes, I do not know, 
but it doubtless is to some place where no election is pending. 

Everyone admits that our voting system is a most crude device for 
getting at the real opinion of the country. I imagine that before long a 
radioelectrometer will be invented. The energy of radium will in some 
way be attached to the etheric force that makes wireless telegraphy possible. 
When an election is about to take place in the happy future all newspapers 
will be suppressed that make any allusion to it. The Premier will be per- 
mitted to issue a manifesto setting forth the claims of the Government; the 
Leader of the Opposition will do the same for the party out of power. 
These two documents will be printed, and sent free, through the post-office, 
to every elector. In all constituencies will be placed, under the care of 
selected men from both parties, an electrometer, or franchise register, or 
whatever it may be called. 

Probably at first the machine will consist of two glass tubes, with a 
red liquid in one and a blue liquid in the other. The fluid which mounts 
the higher in one of the tubes will elect the candidate whose colour is 
represented. Each person entitled to a vote will be given a Marconi ban- 
dage to Pu round his brow on election day, the band being good for one 
spasm of thought only. 


Doubtless this machine will be improved as time goes on, until at last 
it will register every shade of thought in the country, and in some method 
at present unknown to me, a House of Commons exactly reflecting the 
opinion of the country will be chosen. 

From the time a General Election is announced until the closing of 
polling day a man who makes a speech on any subject whatever will be sent 
to penal servitude. 


A SERIOUS WORD ABOUT 
AVIATION 


Addressed to the Women of the British Empire. 


IRST of all the Americans flew; Wilbur Wright and 
his brother Orville—that was between 1903 and 1905 
—and the fame of it went through the length ana 
breadth of the land, like the fame of Noah and his 
ark. Some disbelieved; others believed and called the 
brothers fools and cranks, and all that sort of thing. 
But the Wrights did not trouble, they were too busy. 
Then Santos Dumont, the Brazilian sportsman, put 
together a clumsy affair of box-kites and a motor. It 
was much heavier than air, but it contrived to leave 

the earth and to return again without breaking its inventor’s neck. They 

did not make very much fuss of Santos, and haven’t made much fuss of him 

since; nevertheless, his latest machine is the smallest, neatest, cheapest and 

probably the fastest of practicable aeroplanes—it capsizes from time to time, 
but there, we cannot leap at once to perfection. Did I mention that Santos 
is a Brazilian? 

Then came Henri Farman, a man of grit if ever there was one. I shall 
always picture Henri Farman as a sort of modern Phaeton; driving like a 
thunderstorm round that military parade ground in the first cumbersome 
Voisin biplane. What a pity it is that sculpture cannot do justice to the 
chariot of the winds; only the trained mind of the engineer can feel and 
appreciate the Power that lies in those little cylinders, the strength and 
muscle of a hundred horses, as we gauge it. 

But that is an aside; the point I wish to emphasise is this; the audience 
that held its breath spellbound as Farman roared along above their heads 
was a French audience. The parade ground of Issy is near Paris. Voisin 
is a Frenchman. Farman, whatever British blood courses in his veins, is a 
French possession, and the same applies to Latham, the intrepid storm-rider 
whose luck swings like a pendulum. And what a host of French names and 
French machines I could mention, and what a tale of French and American 
flight-records I could collect if there were need. And is not France as a 
nation proud of them? Yes, indeed; and they do not laugh at the early 
efforts of their fledglings, but encourage them and follow their progress with 
keen interest. 

Then, turn to Germany; I will confine myself to a quotation from the 
Idler’s Club for November of last year; Mr. Barr was writing from Nau- 
heim :— 

‘“ Suddenly someone on the roof of the Kurhaus gave a loud shout. 

‘* The energetic bandmaster cut off Wagner with a stroke of his baton, 
and its next wave ushered in the strident tones of that boastful National 
Anthem, ‘ Deutschland, Deutschland tiber alles.’ 

‘* With a roar like an oncoming goods train the great, grey bulk of the 
airship Zeppelin III. appeared high above our heads, its propeller-blades 
flashing in the afternoon sun. I have seen many an excited mob, but never 
anything to compare with what I saw now. A thousand people sprang to 
their feet like one man, and the roar of the sky motors and the crash of the 
band were both extinguished by ringing cheer after cheer.”’ 
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I wish I had at hand an account of the great final descent of His 
Britannic Majesty’s first airship, ‘‘ Nulli Secundus,”’ at the Crystal Palace; 
just for purposes of comparison. And what was the attitude of the British 
public on that occasion? Great hilarity!) Oh, we have a keen and wonderful 
sense of humour, we Britons. 

What happened at Doncaster and Blackpool? _ 

We watched the plucky, clever flying men of France; we cheered them 
to the echo; we carried one of them shoulder-high on account of an act which 
showed cool, iron nerve and swift, correct judgment; he had to decide in an 
instant of time whether to sacrifice the lives of ten or twenty or thirty specta- 
tors, and save his own; or to sacrifice his own life on the chance of saving 
theirs; a quarter of a second’s indecision would have settled the matter for 
him, and in his favour, but he decided in favour of the people, and by a 
miracle he came out of his wrecked machine alive. 

Well, the glory of the man will live for all time in Yorkshire, and in 
the rest of England too—which is as it should be. 

Later on, that same enthusiastic and appreciative crowd was laughing 
heartily at the hen-like flutterings of the poor British ‘‘ aviators’’ who had 
the courage to try, but could not leave the ground—which is not as it should 
be. Ridicule is the most terrible of all oppositions. 

Now, what has become of the old-fashioned spirit of emulation that used 
to lead Englishmen on to go ‘‘ one better ’’ than the next man? 

What is at the root of this horrible National attitude of humorous placid 
apathy, this extraordinary lack of shame at defeat ? 

Is it an inane conceited confidence that ‘‘ it will all come right on the 
Day ’’? That is the silly courage of ignorance; it will not come right on the 
Day, you know; it never does; without much rehearsal. The Frenchmen 
the Wrights, Count Zeppelin, have been training for many years, for far 
longer than most of us have any idea. 

Or is it that we have completely lost sight of the possibility of a ‘‘ Day’? 

The Foreigners are saying that we are a decadent people, disintegrated 
by little internal differences, rendering us incapable of organising as a 
whole, of thinking and acting together, nationally. That we are ‘‘on the 
grab ”’ no longer as a Nation, against Nations, but among ourselves, party 
against party, and class against class. 

Surely this is the last state of a nation; surely it can not be true of us? 

Well, this saying is true; that a living nation never loses sight of the 
“‘ Day,’’ and it seems to me at any rate, that when we sit by, and watch our 
neighbouring powers prepare and perfect a new weapon of war, cheering 
them the while, and doing nothing ourselves; it seems to me that we are 
losing sight of the ‘‘ Day ” (which, by the by, is the toast drunk nightly in 
the Imperial German Navy). 

The War Office is doing something; is doing, in fact, practically as 
much as it can, hampered as it is by circumstances; but the salvation of 
Nations is not in the hands of War Offices; it is the nation that makes the 
War Office—and it is the nation that hampers it when made. 

What is the Nation doing in the matter of aviation? Now the British 
Nation possesses the brains to invent and the ability to construct, we know 
that; we have the modern English motor-engine to tell us that; also the sub- 
marine boat. Also, the nation has the Faith which is the foundation of 
Works; we know that, too, by reason of the hosts of model flying machines— 
practicable and impracticable—that have been exhibited during the last two 
years, and these do not represent a tenth of the thought that is being 
expended upon the problem. The Nation possesses the money, too, but, 
unfortunately, money and inventive genius seldom grow upon the same 
tree. 
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The thing that is wanted, then, is the Will to Create; the National 
desire that English flying-machines should exist and compete with those of 
foreign nations. Once this National desire is aroused, no power on earth 
can prevent money and knowledge from coming together to do the will of 
the Nation. 

The next question is; how shall we arouse this National Desire ? 

Why, surely, by beating information upon the public, by telling them 
and showing them, in season and out of season; by forming societies and 
branches of societies all over the country, with that object; foe in union is 
strength; societies succeed where individuals fail. 

Listen to this :— 

‘“The German Aerial League numbers over a million members, 
has powerful branches all over the country, and gained ten thousand 
fresh adherents last year.’’ 

‘“The French ‘Ligue Nationale Aérienne’ has over sixteen 
thousand members. . . .”’ 

These societies spread information broadcast over the country; they 
found scholarships for the study of aviation, they put up prizes for aviators 
and inventors. 

Just such a society as this is the ‘‘ Women’s Aérial League of the British 
Empire.”’ 

Although they have existed only since May, 1909, they have already 
provided an Aviation Scholarship of £50 a year, which has been accepted 
by the Imperial College of Science and Technology at South Kensington. 
The League was founded :— 

‘* Because women,”’ they claim most justly, ‘‘ are eminently 
fittted to assist in a movement at once educational and patriotic.”’ 

And then upon the same paper follows a note which ought to cause a 
certain amount of shame among unthinking scoffers :-— 

‘‘ Because, being staunch believers in the skill and ability of 
their own coyntrymen, they wished without loss of time to guide 
on the right lines a movement which threatened, as in the motor 
trade, to drift entirely into the hands of foreigners.”’ 

There are those among us who scoff at patriotism; they call it a low, 
degrading principle, and speak of the friendly relations between Kent and 
Sussex and Surrey, pointing out how utter would be the ruin of each county 
were a militant county ‘‘ patriotism ’’ to spring up in each. 

Yes; if all nations would kill their patriotism simultaneously, . . . but 
woe betide the nation whose patriotism is first to wane; it will be devoured 
like a wounded wolf by the rest of the pack. 

The Women’s League is patriotic. It is not a wide philanthropic insti- 
tution ‘‘ for the good of the world,”’ it is for the good of the British Empire, 
so that she may stand, as soon as possible, upon an even footing in this 
matter of aviation, with the other nations, who are now out-pacing her. 

‘“The women are determined that the Empire shall not 
TAG ace 

The great object is to teach, to encourage, to foster, to spread informa- 
tion throughout the Empire. 

To do this, branches must be established—one is already established in 
Newbury, with the Countess of Carnarvon as President and Miss Gertrude 
Bacon, the well-known balloonist, as Hon. Secretary. 

To establish branches, money and membership are required. Women 
alone are eligible for membership, but this is no reason why men should not 
subscribe. 

A new and important development of the league is the formation of a 
children’s branch; so that British boys and girls may help and be helped. 


’ 
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The league is preparing, in this connection, a great meeting for the Christmas 
holidays, when Mr. Eric Bruce, late secretary of the Aeronautical Society of 
Great Britain, will give a wonderfully interesting lecture, with many illustra- 
tions and demonstrations by models. 

‘ This will be the first of many lectures, both for children and ‘‘ grown- 
ups.’’ Miss Gertrude Bacon and Colonel Capper are two of the promised 
lecturers. 

All this, remember, has been accomplished since May, 1909. 

Altogether, the league shows every sign of thoroughly efficient and 
effective organisation, together with a sound and practical policy; and if the 
women of Greater Britain do not rise to support their league; then the fault 
will be that of the women, not of the organisation ; but never fear, the league 
will not lack support. 

The present constitution is as follows :— 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Officers.—Chair, The Lady O’Hagan; Hon. Treasurer, Maj.-General 
Arbuthnot, C.B.; Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Watt Smyth; Asst. Secretary, Miss 
Beatrice Fry. 

Members.—The Honble. Lady Shelley, Lady Tree, Mrs. Capper, Lady 
Shackleton, Mrs. Bruce Williams, Miss Aiden owell, Miss Mary Fraser, 
Miss Gertrude Bacon. 

Council.—The Lady: Mayoress of London; The Viscountess Esher, The 
Lady Mary Carr-Glyn, The Countess of Dartmouth, The Rt. Hon. The Lady 
Borthwick, The Countess Dowager of Desart, The Countess of Kinnoull, 
Mrs. J. E. Capper, The Hon. Lady Shelley, Mrs. Massy, The Hon. Lady 
Fremantle, Lady Eardley Wilmot, Mrs. Bulstrode (Chairman, Society of 
Women Journalists), Miss Baden-Powell, Miss Moore Brabazon, Lady Tree, 
Lady Shackleton, The Lady Montague of Beaulieu, Mrs. C. B. Fry, Mrs. 
Agnew Pope, The Hon. Mrs. Rees, Mrs. H. G. Wells, Mrs. Tidswell (née 
Pilcher), Mrs. W. H. Lever, Lady Richard Strachey, Mrs. George Alexan- 
der, Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson. (Hon. Sec., Society of Women Journalists), 
Lady Angier, Lady Buchanan Scott, Lady Massie Blomfield, Miss Fraser 
(Hon. Sec., Society of Women Journalists), Mrs. Arnold Marples, Miss 
Beatrice Fry, Mrs. Lionel de L. Wells, Mrs. Eric Stuart Bruce. 

fice.__227, Strand. Office hours, 1o--1. 

Members (entitled to a vote, to literature, to free admission to lectures, 

and to enjoy special privileges at Aviation Meetings, should these be accorded), 
1 Is. 

Associates (entitled to a vote, to literature, and free admission to lec- 
tures), 5S. 

Hon. Associates (entitled to literature), 1s. 

A subscription of £5 5s. will constitute a Life Member. 
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-.| NTIL about the middle of the Seventeenth Century 
‘$8 the waters of Bath would appear to have been little 
appreciated by the upper classes or general public, 
and the city was not in a fit state to entice visitors. 
The streets were unpaved and filthy beyond degree, 
the houses poor, and the baths, according to Wood 
and Warner, “ were like so many bear-gardens, and 
modesty was entirely shut out of them, .. . and 
dogs, cats, pigs, and even human creatures were 
hurled over the rails into the water, while people were bathing in it.” In 
1646, however, the Corporation met and passed bye-laws, which had the 
desired effect of establishing order, and these were confirmed in 1650, from 
which period the city “ filled during the season. with the affuent and noble, 
who, washing off their maladies in its healing waters, adorned the baths 
with various ornaments and conveniences, in grateful testimony of the 

EE, benefits they had experienced.” Most 

bY of the gifts took the shape of brass 
rings, of which we give pictorial re- 
productions. In 1687, as I have 
already stated, Mary, Queen of James 
the Second, took a course of baths, 
“having heard,” as the historian 
Warner says, “ of the wonder-work- 
ing powers of the bath waters in cases 
of barrenness. She bathed for some 
time in the Cross Bath, and had the 
satisfaction to find that fame had not 
exaggerated in her praises of these 
springs. . . . John, Earl of Suffolk, 
as a memorial of the happy event, 
erected in the centre of the bath a 
splendid marble pillar.” In 1704 Dr. 
Oliver published a tract on the bath 
waters, in which he explained that 
taking cold after drinking the hot 
springs might be attended with fatal 

DR: OLIVER. effects, for at this time they were 
drunk in the open air, and as a direct result the Corporation built the first 
pump room. By the way, it was the same Dr. Oliver _who 
invented the famous Bath Oliver biscuit. He was the distinguished 
physician of the city in his day, and after much study and attention to the 
subject of indigestion, in its most obstinate forms, he propounded the famous 


* The Corporation of Bath have published a delightful coloured handbook about the city and its 
baths. The Director of the Grand Pump Room tells me that he will send this book with pleasure to 
any enquirer who cares to send a postcard, 
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biscuit as a relief for his patients, and so successful did it prove that he 
found himself soon overwhelmed with applications for it, people coming 


from all parts of the country to consult him. Unable to devote his time 
to biscuit making, 


however, he gave 
the recipe to his 
coachman, who 
started in a_ small 
way in 13, Green 
Street, with the 
doctor’s help of, I 
think it was, ten BRASS RINGS AROUND THE KING’S BATH, THANK-OFFERINGS 
sacks of flour. This FOR BENEFITS RECEIVED BY BATHERS 16012 TO 1754. 

13, Green Street, is still in the possession of Mr. Fortt, who has built a fine 
modern up-to-date factory, where the original Bath Oliver biscuit is made 
from the original recipe, and about which we hope to give an illustrated 
article in an early issue, so interesting is its history. 

The visit of Queen Anne in 1700 gave the people of Bath an impetus 
to beautify their town and make it “accessible to strangers.” With this 
in view they applied for an Act of Parliament “ to oblige one another to 
pave the streets of the town, to enlighten them in the night-time, and to 
raise money by toll to amend the highways.” The result was that the 
citizens began to repair and rebuild, “in the doing of which thatched 
coverings were exchanged for such as consisted of stone and tile.” But 
it was not until 1728, when the elder Wood commenced building Queen 
Square, Gay Street, and the Circus, and later was succeeded by his son, who 
built the Royal Crescent and other buildings, that Bath became the beautiful 
city she is to the present day. Another name that must not be forgotten 
in this connection is that of Ralph Allen, who came to Bath as a clerk in 


Ralph Allen’s 

Town House, 

in a court near 
the Literary In- 
stitution, at the 
back of York 
Street. 


Beau Nash’s 
House on the 
Sawclose. 


the post-office, which he thoroughly reformed, and became celebrated and 
wealthy during his lifetime, and for whom Wood senior built the beautiful 
mansion at Prior Park. Allen married Miss Earl, Marshall Wade’s natural 
daughter, and brought him a considerable fortune. By the way, there is 
a most amusing anecdote told by Walpole about Marshall Wade, who was 
a great gambler. Wade was in a low gambling house, and suddenly missed 
a very handsome and valuable snuff-box. One man in the room was the 
only one who refused to be searched, unless the Marshall consented to go 
into another room alone with him. Having consented, the man told the 
Admiral he was born a gentleman, but now lived upon the small bets he 
picked up there, and by the leavings which the waiters generally gave him. 
“ At this moment,” he said, “ I have half a fowl in my pocket. I was afraid 
of being exposed. There it is; now, sir, you may search me.” Wade 
was so affected that he gave the man a hundred pounds, and afterwards 
found the snuff-box in an inner pocket. 

There is another anecdote, about Goldsmith when he was in Bath, 
which I cannot refrain from giving here. I am indebted for it to Mr. 
Meehan, whose varied knowledge of everything and everyone connected 
with the city is unrivalled. The poet was the guest of Lord Clare in the 
spring of 1770, who had a house for the season next to that of the Duke 
of Northumberland, at No. 11, North Parade. ‘“ Returning home one 
morning from an early walk, Goldsmith, in one of his frequent fits of 
absence of mind, mistook the house, and walked into the Duke’s dining- 
room, where he and the Duchess were about to sit down to breakfast. 
Goldsmith still supposing himself in the house of Lord Clare, and that 
they were visitors, made them an easy salutation, being acquainted with 
them, and threw himself on a sofa in the lounging manner of a man perfectly 
at home. The Duke and Duchess soon perceived his mistake, and while 


Hetling House, 
Westgate Build- 
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as the Abbey 
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they smiled internally, endeavoured, with the consideration of well-bred 
people, to prevent any awkward embarrassment. They accordingly chatted 
sociably with him about matters in Bath, until breakfast being served they 
invited him to partake. The truth at once flashed upon poor heedless 
Goldsmith; he started up from his free-and-easy position, made a confused 
apology for his blunder, and would have retired disconcerted had not the 
Duke and Duchess treated the whole as a lucky occurrence which had thrown 
him in their way, and exacted a promise from him to dine with them.” 

But now for a little about Bath at the present time. A truly pros- 
perousacity, in the midst of a rich and beautiful surrounding country, it 
has all the advantages of town and country combined. Its quaint, pic- 
turesque, gray old eighteenth century squares, streets, and terraces—all 
replete with historic reminiscences. Its fine modern business streets; Milsom 
Street being equal to any I have seen in much larger cities, with its first class 
commercial houses. Indeed it would be difficult even in London or Paris 
to surpass such up-to-date business premises as have Messrs. Jolly and Co. 
in Milsom Street. There is an excellent theatre, on the boards of which 
some of the best London companies appear continually. It occupies the 
site of Beau Nasif’s house when he was in his prime. There is a good 
music hall. Concerts and other entertainments continually at the Assembly 
Rooms. Daily (some days twice) concerts in the handsome Concert Hall 
at the baths. A few dances and a little more entertainment for young 
people, and Bath would be perfect. 

The countryside from Bath to Limpley Stoke is picturesque in the 
extreme. Bathampton is a sweet old village with a great modern industry 
in the shape of Plasticine, which is manufactured here in a fine factory, and 
despatched to every quarter of the civilised world. It is used by the most 


FROM ROWLANDSON’S SKETCH OF THE PUMP ROOM AT BATH (18TH CENTURY). 


eminent sculptors for modelling, and by public schools, as indeed by children, 
affording them instruction and pleasure, and being thoroughly antiseptic, 
can be used without prejudice. I had a long’and interesting chat with the 
inventor of it, Mr. Harbutt, who had just returned from a lecturing tour 
round the world. At Limpley Stoke there is a very fine hydro in the midst 


of the most beautiful country. 


—— 


ROMAN BRONZE HEAD OF 
MINERVA DISCOVERED DUR- 
ING EXCAVATIONS IN 1727. 


Everything in nature and art seems in 
favour of Bath, and to-day Bath is at her zenith. 
For two thousand years her wonderful springs 
and her enchanting surroundings have attracted 
Kings and Princes, statesmen and nobles, men 
of letters and art, in fact all classes and condi- 
tions of human beings. To-day she is still a 
beautiful eighteenth-century city, with the glory 
of her past as a background, against which she 
stands out distinctly as the Monarch of all Spas. 
All that science and knowledge can do has been 
lavishly done to enhance the value of those natu- 
ral springs, so much valued and appreciated by 
Roman and Saxon, Dane and Norman. More 
luxuriously fitted baths, containing every 
modern appliance that science has devised, it 
would be impossible to find. There are Aix 


BATH (LOOKING SOUTH-EAST). 


Massage Douche Baths, adopted from Aix-les-Bains, and affording 
all the advantages of their prototypes. Likewise the Nauheim 
Bath, to which the “ Thermalsoolbader” system is carried out 
faithfully, on similar lines, and which has proved such a_ success 
in heart troubles. Then there are electric hot-air baths on the 
Greville system; Berthollet or Natural Vapour Baths; a humage 
room fitted with the latest instruments for treating the throat, ear, eye, etc.; 
while, quite recently, Plombiere’s douches for muco-membranous colitis and 
similar diseases have been installed, and the radio-active mineral waters have 
proved specially efficacious for these cases. 
Again, there is a deep bath with douches con- 
taining 600 to goo gallons each, and a reclining 
bath for similar diseases, but smaller. All the 
baths and apartments connected with them are 
luxuriously fitted up, and all lead into the Grand 
Pump Room, through a special passage, without 
having to leave the building or go into the open 
air, and connected with which again are the 
Concert Hall, the Roman Promenade, and the 
different reading, smoking rooms, etc. 

The Pump Room, built in the Renaissance 
style, is a handsome apartment of grand propor- 
tions. It is naturally the rendezvous of the 
visitors, where they drink the waters which come 1N THE KING’S BATH BEARING 
direct from the spring through a many-sprayed TRE INSCRIPTION panne 
fountain. It was here Queen Charlotte held her 363 vEARS BEFORE CHRIST.” 
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daily levées during 
her residence in Bath 
in 1817. In glass 
cases there are many 
interesting relics of 
the past unearthed 
during the excava- 
tions. The volume 
of water produced 
by the springs per 
day is over half a 
million, with a tem- 
perature of from 
117° to 120° Fahr. 
These waters have 
effected some won- 
derful cures, and, by 
the way, they are 
obtainable outside 
Bath, for Messrs. 
Cater, Stoffell and 
Fortt,* have a con- 
cession (the only 
one) from the Bath 
Corporation, and 
they aerate it and 
The Roman Bath oe ee ae 
and the Abbey Tower. : : 

springs in a depart- 
ment joining. and 
connected with the 
building. It is well known under the name of “ Sulis ” water. 

There is much to be said about the beauties of Bath and its surround- 
ings. A stroll through the ruins of the Roman Baths during the interval 
of a concert, after passing from the brilliant Concert Hall, through the 
Roman Promenade, so full of life, then to wander amidst the huge monu- 
ments of the past, all in ruins, which in their turn had sheltered all the 
joys, the pomps, and pleasures of a great and martial people, thus with but 
a few steps and within a few seconds of time bridging a lapse of nearly 
2,000 years, bringing to-day in close touch with that very remote past is 
an experience to be gained, I know not where outside this place Bath. 
Then its surrounding country! But space permits no more, and, in con- 
clusion, I cannot refrain from quoting what an art student, who has recently 
left his native town in pursuit of his calling, wrote to his friend: ‘ Bath 
has now become a beautiful remembrance. Reminiscences arise at the most 
unexpected moments, and I dream myself back again. How beautiful it 


*Messrs. Cater, Stoffell & Fortt, we may mention, are the leading iprovision merchants of the 
town and are well known also as producers of the ‘‘ Bath Oliver biscuit” and “ Bath buns.” 


Supposed Roman Temples at Bath, believed to have 
existed from the frieses, cornices and sculptured 
symbolism discovered. 


all was: Queen’s Square, how I have seen it under a thousand different 
aspects! I remember it once in autumn as beautiful as a piece of tapestry, 
pale, glowing colours in the early sunlight. The charm of the Crescent 


SAXON CROSS UNEARTHED 
DURING EXCAVATIONS, 


by moonlight, of the Parks in autumn. The last 
excursion into the country, the dewy sunset seen 
from the hills above the Limpleystoke Valley, 
blood-red and purple. Mists in the valley below, 
and the Avon slumbering along—a silver streak. 
How beautiful! ” 

I have to thank Mr. John Hatton, the 
Director of the Baths, for the use of ‘many 
blocks; Mr. J. EF. Meehan for his kind 
assistance; and Messrs. Lewis Bros. for some of 
the above illustrations reproduced from a series 
of hand-coloured prints, published in their fine 
shilling album entitled, “ Bath the English 
Rome.” 


There was a young bride of Antigua, 


“What a Pigua!” 


‘““Oh, my queen, 


Who said to her spouse : 


He replied : 


Is it manners you mean ; 


Or do you refer to my Figua >” 


THE SMOKING ROOM 


A novelist who lives near Indian- 
apolis once engaged an individual who 
claimed to be a gardener. That this 
claim was without basis of fact was 
soon made evident to the employer, 
for the man proved well nigh useless 
—so nearly useless, in fact, that it be- 
came necessary to discharge him. 

The man took his dismissal with 
such jaunty indifference that the 
novelist was somewhat nettled. ‘‘ You 
seem rather pleased than otherwise,”’ 
said he to the man. 

‘*Oh, I ain’t worryin’,’ 
prompt response. 

‘* Indeed! Perhaps you won’t do so 
well as you think. May I venture to 
inquire what you have in view?” 

‘*'Well,’? answered the gardener, 
‘“if the worst comes to the worst, I 
may take up writin’ books. Sence I’ve 
been here I’ve found out it don’t take 
such an awfully bright man as I used 
‘to think it did.” 


was the 


An anecdote which the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury used to relate 
with enjoyment was of a joke played 
on him while he was Bishop of Exeter 
by a local sub-editor, who, dealing 
with one of his Grace’s speeches, got 
out a contents bill, ‘*‘ Remarkable 
Statement by the Bishop of Exeter.’’ 
Dr. Temple’s curiosity was aroused, as 
he was not aware that he had courted 
such attention, and he bought a copy 
of the paper—only to find that the 
‘‘remarkable statement’? was one 
which he had made jocosely in the 
course of a temperance address that 
“he had never been drunk in his life.”’ 


Two women were looking at some 
mural decorations, among which were 
about a dozen coats-of-arms or ar- 
morial bearings. One of the women 
gazed at these curiously. 

‘* What are them things?’”’ she in- 
quired. 

‘*Them?’’ Her companion eyed 
the decorations with scornful famili- 
arity. ‘‘Them’s the signs of the 
zodiac! ”’ 


Mr. D—— went to the club, leaving 
Mrs. D—— with a lady friend whose 
abilities as a scandal-monger and mis- 
chief-maker were pre-eminent. When 
he returned he just poked his head into 
the drawing-room and said, with a 
sigh of relief: ‘‘ That old cat’s gone, 
I suppose ? ”’ 

For an instant there was a profound 
silence, for as he uttered the last word 
he encountered the stony stare of the 
lady who had been in his mind. Then 
his wife came to the rescue: 

‘*Oh, yes, dear,’’ she said. ‘‘I sent 
it to the cats’ home in a basket this 
morning.” 


A travelling salesman died very sud- 
denly in Pittsburg. His relatives tele- 
graphed the undertaker to make a 
wreath: ‘‘ The ribbon should be extra 
wide, with the inscription: ‘ Rest in 
Peace’ on both sides, and, if there is 
room, ‘ We shall meet in Heaven.’ ’’ 
The undertaker was out of town, and 
his new assistant executed the order. 
It was a startling floral piece which 
turned up at the funeral. The ribbon 
was extra wide, and bore the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Rest in Peace on Both Sides, 
and if there is Room we shall Meet in 
Heaven.”’ 


‘“How about that engagement be- 
tween Oldtrees and Miss Smart? ”’ 

‘* Qh, it died a natural death.’’ 

‘* What was the matter? ”’ : 

‘* Heart failure, I believe.’’ 


‘* Bonnor says he doesn’t believe in 
fearing anything.”’ 

‘His advice is not sound; he’s a 
bachelor.” 


Young Lady (adoringly): ‘' It must 
be awfully nice to be wise and know--- 
oh—everything ! ”’ 

ee ek (in his second year) : 
ee t is! ” 


Bill: ‘‘ You know, a rolling stone 
gathers no moss.”’ 
Will: ‘ Well, why should it?” 


A boy recently attacked another who 
had been warned by his parents not 
to fight, when the following dialogue 
ensued : 

Bad Boy (getting in a hard blow): 
‘* There, take that! ’’ 

Good Boy (folding his arms with a 
meek expression): ‘‘ No, Tommy, | 
will not hit you back, because I: pro- 
mised never to strike a playmate, but 
(kicking him in the shins) how do you 
like that ?”’ 


Little Wilfred was sitting upon his 
father’s knee watching his mother 
frranging her hair. 

‘*Papa hasn’t any Marcel waves 
like that,’’ said the father laughinglv. 

Wilfred, looking up at his father's 
bald pate, replied: ‘‘ No; no waves; 
it’s all beach! ” 

“Just think of it! One person in 
every 37 in England is a pauper.” 

**Why, John,’’ she returned, ‘it 
isn't so. I met more than 37 people in 
I.ondon last summer myself, and there 
wasn’t a pauper in the lot.”’ 


Suburbs: ‘‘ It’s simply fine to wake 
up in the morning and hear the leaves 
whispering outside your window.”’ 

Cityman: ‘It’s all right to hear the 
leaves whisper, but I never could 
stand hearing the grass mown.”’ 


‘“If an Eskimo will travel thirty 
miles for one gum drop——”’ 

“Well?” 

“‘Let Cook tell us how many gum 
drops he had in his outfit. Then we 
can easily figure out if he reached the 
Pole.”” 

“s re miniaieniiionmsaal 

Little girl in the country, after a 
long gaze at some cows: ‘ Mister, are 
them meat cows or milk cows?” 


‘* Madam, could vou spare a hand- 
out or cold bite? I was wit’ de man 
dat discovered de Pole.”’ 

‘* Where’s your proofs? ”’ 

‘*De proper thing, mum, is to pro- 
vide de _ banquet, and den ask fer de 
proofs.”? 


“What did you say last night 
when Jack asked you to marry him? ”’ 

‘*T shook my head.”’ 

‘* Sideways or up and down?” 

Tommy: ‘‘ What did you think of 
the play ‘ Julius Caesar,’ last night? * 

Billy: ‘ Oh, it was a fake.” 

“Why so?” 

‘“’Cause when they killed Julius 
Caesar and the curtain went down, he 
comes out and bows to the audience. 
He wasn’t dead at all!”’ 

All the questions had been satisfac- 
torily answered and the lawyer-to-be 
had passed so brilliantly that his 
examiner decided to put a simple ques- 
tion to terminate the ordeal. Gazing 
benignly at the young man, he asked : 

- What is the liability of a common 
carrier ?”’ 

Although lawyers the world over 
and from time immemorial have 
wrestled with this problem, though 
millions of words have been taken into 
the record of various cases in which 
thiS unanswerable question was in- 
volved, the fledgeling calmly eyed the 
judge and at last solemnly replied : 

‘“Your Honour, I must beg vou to 
withdraw that question. I did know 
the answer, but unfortunately I have 
forgotten.”’ 

For a moment the examiner eved the 
ycung man, then turning to the law- 
yers who were grouped around him, 
remarked : 

‘* Gentlemen, this is a sad case, in 
fact a calamity. The only living man 
who ever knew the liability of a com- 
mon carrier has forgotten.”’ 


Jonah stepped ashore. 

‘*T left my records in the whale,”’ 
he observed. ‘* Anybody who wants 
to see them can go after them.”’ 

It was noticed that none questioned 
his exploit. 


‘“*She’s a lucky girl.”’ 

““In what way?” 

““Her young man is rich enough to 
keep on calling, although Christmas 
is drawing near.’ 


You probably cannot think 
of even ONE great living 
musician who has not 
enthusiastically approved of 


THE 
PIANOLA 


This fact is of importance 
to you. 


HE overwhelming weight of authoritative testimony in favour of the Pianola 

| proves two things to you. The first is that the Pianola is a thoroughly 
artistic means of playing the piano and so ought to be in your home. 

The second is that the Pianola is the only one of all the various piano-playing 
devices that you need consider seriously. Beyond undoubted constructional 
superiority the Pianola offers you the indispensable advantages of the Metrostyle 
and Themodist. The Pianola gives you the ability to play all the music there is, 
and when you use the Metrostyle you can be sure of playing all that music well. 


You can get the Pianola either as a separate instrument adjustable to any piano, 
or as an integral part of the Steck or Weber pianos. When the Pianola and the 
piano form one complete instrument, playable either by hand or by means of music- 


rolls, it is called the Pianola Piano. 


You can secure either instrument on our system of deferred payments, and in the 
case of the Pianola Piano we will allow you the full value of your present piano in 


part exchange. 
PPOINTH 
qr 3 ey» 


WHY NOT WRITE TO US TO-DAY FOR FULL PARTICULARS . 


The Orchestrelle Co 


AEOLIAN HALL 
135-6-7 New Bond St., LONDON, W 


WHY THE ORGHESTRELLE COMPANY GAN FULLY WARRANT THE PIANOLA PIANO 
In buying a Pianola Piano the purchaser not only secures exclusive patents and thorough work- 
manship, but he has the additional advantage of dealing with theiactual manufacturers of the 
Pianola, the Weber and Steck Pianos. Made throughout in its own factories, the Orchestrelle 
Company can thus, through its own direct knowledge and control, fully guarantee its product. 
The Pianola is fully dealt with in Catalogue “ I.P."" and the Pianola Piano in Catalogue “I.” 
Specify the Catalogue you are interested in. 
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BATH BUSINESS CARDS. 


HARBUTT’S 


PLASTICINE 


A perfect Modelling Material in Five Colours. 
“Complete Modeller" Outfit, Post Free 2/10. 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 77, Bathampton, Bath. 


W. H. SMITH & SONS, 


31, Milsom St.; 15, Manvers St.; 
1, St. James’ Parade, and Railway 
Bookstalls, 

WILL SUPPLY YOU EVERY MONTH 
WiTH “THE IDLER” IN BATH. 


INSALUS WATER 


THE SPANISH MINERAL WATER. 


For GOUT & RHEUMATISM. 


Sole Agents for Great Britain— 


STEELE & MARSH, 6, Milsom St. BATH. 


(Pamphlet Free on rece'pt of Post Card.) 


Edwin Hancock & Co., 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENT MAKERS, 
32, Westgate Street, Bath. 


TRUSSES MADE AND CAREFULLY FITTED. 
Experienced Fitters can be sent to any address. 
A Ladies’ Attendant. TeterHone 633. 


On visiting Bath take away a 


“WEAVER” SEWING MACHINE. 


Prices 39/6, 56/6, onlay and 75/ 


+ Fully guaranteed 
or five years. 


Only to be purchased at— 


38, BROAD STREET, BATH. 


EstaBlisHED 1810. 
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FEMININE PERFECTION. 


By Mille. JULIE BON-TON, and 
Published at the Office of THE 
IDLER, 32, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


A Book for the Lady's Dressing Table ; 


in Fourteen Chapters—all useful. 


How to 


make the best of what beauty one possesses. 
Common-sense and information in place of 


a a 


Beauty Doctors. 7] @ 


THE BEST BOOK OF ITS KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 


Price ONE SHILLING at all Stationers, or at 
THE IDLER Office, 32, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


¢ 


Vjecomlen 
THE YOUNG MAN FLUNG THE BAG INTO) THE TORRENT, WHERE IT DISAPPEARED IN A 
SMOTHER OF FOAM, 
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PRINCE ROLAND 


THE RHINE ROVER 


By RoBert Barr 
Illustrated by Valentine Lecomte 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF PRINCE ROLAND OF FRANKFORT’S ADVENTURES WHILE 
MORALLY FREEBOOTING, INCOGNITO 


SYNOPSIS .— Lhe Barons of the Rh.ne, during the long seign of-an easy-going and 
wine-oving Emperor, had become exceedingly powerful. They had increased the dues 
which they were accustomed to levy upon the nierchants' barges until their greed had 
nally ee the goose that laid the gorden eggs, and trade in Frankfort was ata 
Standstll, 

In vain had the merchants petitioned the weak Emberor, who, even had he willed, 
could not now have quelied his nobles. In vain, a’so, had they combined and sent a whole 
fleet of merchandise barges down the river under merceuary convov ; for the Nobles also 
combined, hung chains in the narrows of the river, cut up the convov, took all the 
merchandise, and sank the barges. Then the desperate merchants of Frankfort, in a 
forlun hope, petitioning the Seven Electors to exercise their prerogative and depose the 
Emperor and elect his son. For this tmpertinence several of the merchant-leaders were 
hanged and others cast into prison—a majority of the Electors were Barons, who 
benefited greatly by the existing state of things. 

The Electors had also taken the precaution to remove the Emperor's son to 
Ehrenfels, a‘ safer” place than the Imperial Palace at Frankfort. 

Meanwhile the caty of Frankfort, despite its full warehouses and granaries, was 
upon the verge of starvation. 

Among the many craftsmen’s guilds of Frankfort was a tittle sccret company of 
youns men who worked in tron, whose ultimate object was to gain for themselves the 
privilege of wearing swords—three swordmakers were of their number—for none but the 
military and aristocracy were allowed to wear the sword. The president of this 
Uittle band was one Roland, the sole exception to their chief rule, in that he was nota 
worker of iron. He owed his membership to the fact that he was an enthustastic 
amateur in the theory of swordmuking and practice of swordsmanship, being in fa:t a 
most brilliant exponent of this latter art. He had drilled his litte company to such 
experiness in the use of the forbidden weapon that several of them habitua ty) risked capture 
and severe punishment by wearing concealed swords, contrary tolaw. This little band was 
accustomed 10 meet pertodically at the Rhinegold Tavern; but, as times grew worse and 
his custom dwindled, the good host had reluctantly to announce his impending bank- 
ruptiy. At this, Roland asked fora week tn which to find money—more than enough 
to pay his comrades’ bills tf they on their part would undertake to back him up. They 
agreed out of hand. 

On the following morning Roland called upon old Herr Goebel, one of the leading 
merchants —recently released Jrom prison—and put before him a proposition, namely, 
that he, Herr Croebel, should provide him with one thousand thalers, a barge of valuable 
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merchandise, and an efficient captain and crew; he on his part would under‘ake to 
return the whole value within @ month, and inciaentally to open the river. Herr Goebel 
was amazed, amused, and annoyed at this hairbrained and unbusinesslike plan. 

Roland thereupon dec.ared his tdentity as the Emperor's only son; but the cautious 
and suspicious Goebel, not easily convinced, finally agreed to grant all Roland's demar-ds 
if he could get by hook or by crook the Emperor's signature and seal to a safe-coni'uct for 
himself (Roland). The Prince agreed ; Goebel thereupon wrote the actual safe-conduct. 
With this in h.s pocket Roiand proceeded at once to reconnottre the precincts of the 
Imperial Palace. By means of a boat, bitbery, and a servant, he gained access to the 
Palace and made his way to his mother’s rooms, and through her obtained the signature 
and seal to his docum-nt. The Empress was mu:h disturbed, but pressed five hundsed 
thalers upon him, and he departed by the way that he came. 

There was a great feast at the Rhinesold Yavern; after which Roland 
interviewed Herr Goebel once more, and the ba'gain was struck, Roland now requiring 
only five hundred thalers from the merchant. 

At his next meeting with his comrades Roland unfolded his whole scheme to them : 
of surprising each Rhine castle singly, as tts unsuspecting defenders were down by the 
river rifling the barge ; of looting all the gold and siiver, and departing. 

The sch.me was heartily approved, though Ro.and’s somewhat tactless assumption 
of abso.ute authority was resented by Kursbold and certain othe: s. 


CHAPTER V 


ms] F was a lovely morning in July when Prince Roland 
walked into the shadow of the fine tower which to-day 
is all that survives of the Elector’s: Palace at Hochst, 
on the river Main. He found Greusel awaiting him, 
but none of the others. When the two had greeted 
each other, the Prince said: 

‘*Greusel, | have determined to appoint you my 
licutenant on this expedition.” 

‘Tf you take my advice, Herr Roland, vou will 
do nothing of the kind.”’ 


6 Why 9 gs 

‘© Because it may be looked upon as favouritism, and so arouse jealousy, 
which is a thing to avoid.”’ 

“Whom would you suggest for the place?” 

“ Kurzbold.”’ 

“And run the risk of divided authority 2? 1 must be commander, you 
know.” 

‘Kurzbold, even if made lieutenant, would be as much under your 
orders as the rest of us. He is energetic, and you will thus be able to direct 
his energy. From being a critic, he will become one of the criticised, and 
he will have something to think about. Your appointment of him will show 
you bear no ill-feeling for what he said last night.” 

** You think, Greusel, that it is the duty of a commander to curry favour 
with his following.” 

‘“No; but I hold tact to be a useful quality. You are not altogether in 
the position of a general with an army. The members of the Guild can 
depose you whenever they like, and elect a successor, or they can desert 
you in a body. Your methods should not be drastic, but rather those of a 
man who seeks election to some high office.”’ 

“Tam not constituted for such a role, Greusel.”’ 
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“Tf vou are to succeed in that vou have undertaken, Llerr Roland, you 
must adapt yourself to the situation as it is, and not as vou would wish to 
have it. T stood by you yesterday, and influenced others to do the same, 
yet you spoke in an overbearing manner. You could not have been more 
downright had you been an officer of the Emperor himself.” 

‘* Then why favour my cause ?”’ 

‘‘ Because I did not wish to see a promising marauding adventure 
wrecked at the outset for lack of a few soothing words.” 

Prince Roland laughed. The morning was exhilarating, and he was in 
good spirits. 

‘““ Your words to Kurzbold were anything but soothing.”’ 

‘*Oh, I was compelled to go against him, otherwise there might have 
been disturbance, but the others, with the exception of Gensbein, are good, 
honest fellows whom I did not wish to see misled.”’ 

‘* How would you deal with insubordination when it arises?’ 

‘‘T should trust to the good sense of the remaining members of the 
company to make it uncomfortable for the offender.”’ 

‘* But suppose they won’t do it, Greusel? ”’ 

Greusel shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘If any of the Guild are to be 
punished, we must be condemned by an overwhelming vote of our fellows.”’ 

“Your wholesale censure this morning does much to nullify the vote 
I received last night.’’ 

‘*T am not censuring you at all, ” Werr Roland; ‘‘ I am merely endea- 
vouring to place facts before you.’ 

‘ Quite so, but I do not believe that military operations can be success- 
fully carried on by a family party, the head of which must coddle the others, 
and ask pardon before he says: ‘Devil take vou!’ I would not have 
accepted the leadership last night had I known the conditions.”’ 

‘*It is not yet too late to recede. The barge does not leave Frankfort 
until this night, and it is but two leagues back to the city.’ Within half an 
hour every man of us will be assembled here. Now is the time to have it 
out with them; to-morrow the opportunity to withdraw will be gone.”’ 

‘It is too late even now, Greusel. If the Guild could not make up the 
money we owe to Goebel last night, what hope is there that a single coin is 
left in their pockets this morning? Do I understand, therefore, that vou 
refuse to act as my lieutenant? ”’ 

a No; but, IT warn you, it will be a step in the wrong direction. You 
are quite sure of me, and I, merely a man-at-arms, will be in a better position 
to speak in your favour than if { were indebted to you for being promoted 
from the ranks.’ 

‘* Therefore you counsel me to nominate Kurzbold ?."’ 

“eo I do.”’ 

‘“Why not Gensbein, who was nearly as mutinous as Wurzbold 2?" 

‘* Well, Gensbein, then.’’ 

“*He showed a well-balanced mind last night, being part of the time 
on one side, and part on the other.’ 

“*Herr Roland,’ we were all against you last night, when you spoke - 
of hanging, and even when you only went as far as expulsion.”’ 

‘“ Yes, I suppose you were, and the circumstances being such as you 
state, doubtless you were justified. I am to command, then, men who mav, 
or may not, obey, according to the whim of the moment; a prospect I had 
not anticipated. When I received the promise of twenty men that they 
would carry out whatever I undertook on their behalf, I expected them to 
stand to it.”’ 

“You are unjust, Herr Roland. No one has refused, and probably no 
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one will. Should anyone disobey a command, you can act as seems best 
to you, but I wish you to realise the weakness of your status if it comes to 
drastic punishment.”’ 

‘* Quite so,’’ said Roland, curtly. He clasped his hands behind his 
back, and without further words paced up and down along the bank of the 
river, with head bowed in thought. 

Ebearhard was the next to arrive, and he greeted Greusel cordially. 
One after another various members of the company came upon the scene, 
to whom Roland made no salutation, but continued his meditating walk to 
and fro. 

At last the bell in the tower pealed forth nine slow, sonorous strokes, 
and Roland raised his head, ceasing his perambulations. Greusel looked 
anxiously at him as he came towards the group, but his countenance gave 
no indication whether or not he had determined to abandon the expedition. 

‘* Are we all here? ’’ asked Roland. 

‘“No,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Kurzbold, Eiselbert, Rasselstein, and Gens- 
bein have not arrived yet.” 

‘We will wait a few moments longer,’’ said Roland, with no trace of 
resentment at their unpunctuality, and from this Greusel assumed that he 
not only intended to go on, but had taken to heart the warning which had 
been given him. Ebearhard and another walked up the road rapidly toward 
Frankfort, hoping to see some sign of the faggards, and the young Prince 
resumed his stroll beside the river. At last Ebearhard and his companion 
returned, and the former approached the leader. 

‘‘T see nothing of them,”’ he said. ‘‘ What do you propose to do?" 

Roland smiled. 

‘*T think sixteen good men, all of a mind, will accomplish quite as much 
as twenty who are divided in purpose. I propose, therefore, to go on, unless 
you consider the missing four necessary, in which case there is nothing to 
do but wait.’ 

‘*T am in favour of going forward,’’ said Ebearhard. Turning to the 
others, who had gathered themselves round their Captain, he appealed to 
them. All approved of immediate action. 

‘Do you follow the river road, Captain? ’’ asked Ebearhard. 

‘* For.two or three leagues, but ’after that we go across the country.’ 

‘* Then we can proc eed leisurely along the road, and our friends may 
overtake us.’ 

‘* Right!" said Roland. 

The seventeen walked without any company formation through the 
village. Approaching a wayside tavern, they were hailed by a loud shout 
from the drinkers in front of it. Kurzbold was the spokesman for the party 
of four which he, with his comrades, made up. 

‘*Come and drink success to glory,’? he shouted. ‘‘ Where have vou 
lads been all the morning ?”’ 

‘“ The rendezvous,’ said Roland sternly, ‘‘ was at the Elector’s tower.’’ 

‘My rendezvous wasn’t. I have been here for more than an hour,”’ 
said Kurzbold. ‘I told you that when I arrived at Hochst I should be 
thirsty, and would try to relieve the disadvantage at a tavern.” 

““Yes,”’ said Ebearhard, with a laugh, ‘‘ we can see you have succeeded 
in removing the disadvantage.”’ 

“©Oh, I’m drunk, am 1? [Il fight any man who says I’m drunk. It 
was a great thirst caused by the dryness of my throat from last night, and 
the dust on the Frankfort road this morning. It takes a great deal of wine 
to overcome two thirsts. Come, lads, and drink to the success of the journey. 
Landlord, set out the wine here for seventeen people, and don't forget us 
four in addition.’ 
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“THANK YOU, COMRADE,’’ SAID ROLAND, TAKING THE FLAGON FROM HIM. ‘‘ AND NOW, 
BROTHERS, I GIVE YOU A TOAST.’’ 


The whole company strolled in under the trees that fronted the tavern, 
except Roland, who stood aloof. 

‘“Here’s a salute to you, Captain,’’ cried Kurzbold. ‘‘ IT drink wine 
with you.” 

“Not till we return from a successful expedition,’’ said Roland. 

““Oh, nonsense,’’ hiccuped Kurzbold. ‘* Don’t think your office places 
you so high above us that you cannot drink with your comrades.”’ 

To this diatribe Roland made no reply, and the sixteen, seeing the 
attitude of their leader, hesitated to raise flagon to lip. The diplomatic 
Ebearhard seized a measure of wine and approached Roland. 

‘* Drink with us, commander,’’ he said aloud, and then in a whisper : 

‘“Greusel and I think you should.” 
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“Thank you, comrade,’’ said Roland, taking the flagon from him. 
‘* And now, brothers, | give you a toast.” 

‘* Good! Good!’ cried Kurzbold, with drunken hilarity. ‘‘ Here’s to 
success of the expedition. That’s the toast, | make no doubt, eh, Captain ? ”’ 

‘*The sentiment is included in the toast I shall offer you. Drink to 
the health of Joseph Greusel, whom I have this morning appointed my 
lieutenant. If we all conduct ourselves as honourably and capably as he 
will, our project is bound to prosper.” 

Greusel, who was seated at a table, allowed his head to sink into his 
hands. Here was his advice scouted, and a direct challenge flung in the 
‘face of the company. He believed now that, after all, Roland had resolved 
to return to Frankfort, money or no money. If he intended to proceed to 
the Rhine, then even worse might happen, for it was plain he was bent on 
rule or ruin. Instantly the challenge was accepted. Kurzbold stood up, 
‘swaying uncertainly, and compelled to maintain his upright position by 
grasping the top of the table at which he had been seated. 

‘* Stop! ’’ he cried; ‘‘ stop there! No man drinks to that toast—yet. 
Patience, patience, all things in their order. If we claim the power to elect 
our Captain, by the cock-crowned Cross of the old bridge, we have a right 
to name the lieutenant. This is a question for the companionship to decide, 
and a usurpation on the part of Herr Roland.” 

‘*Sit down, you fool!’’ shouted Ebearhard, savagely. ‘‘ You're 
drunk. The Captain couldn’t have made a better selection. What say you, 
comrades ? ”’ 

A universal shout of ‘ Aye!’’ greeted the question, and even IKurz- 
bold’s three comrades joined in it. 

‘* And now, gentlemen, no more talk. Here’s to the health of the new 
lieutenant, Joseph Greusel.”’ 

The toast was drunk enthusiastically, all standing, with the exception 
of Kurzbold, who came down in his seat with a thud. 

‘All right!’ he cried, waving his hand. ‘ All right; all right. That's 
what I said. Greusel’s good man, and now he’s elected by the companion- 
ship, he’s all right. I drink to him. Drink to anybody, I will!’’ 

In groping round for the flagon, he upset it, and then roared loudly for 
the landlord to supply him again. 

‘“ Now, comrades,’’ said Roland, sharply, ‘‘fall in! We've a long 
march ahead of us. Come, Greusel, we must lead the van, for I wish to 
instruct you in your duties.” 

It was rather a straggling procession that sect out from Hochst. 

‘‘ Perhaps,’” began Roland, as he strode along beside Greusel, ‘‘ I 
should make some excuse for not following your advice regarding the 
appointment of a lieutenant which vou urged so strenuously upon me this 
morning. The truth is, I wished to teach vou a lesson, and could not resist 
the temptation of showing you that a crisis firmly and promptly met 
disappears, whereas if you compromise with it, there is a danger of being 
overwhelmed.” 

‘“‘T admit you were successful just now, and the reason is that most of 
our brigade were sane and sober this morning. But wait until to-night, 
when the wine passes round several times, and if you try conclusions with 
them then, you are likely to fail.’’ 

‘‘ But the wine cup won’t pass round to-night.”’ 

‘‘ How can you prevent it?’’ 

‘“ Wait, ahd you will see,’’ said Roland, with a laugh. 

By this time they arrived at a fork in the road, one section going south- 
west, and the other straight west. The left branch was infinitely the better 
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thoroughfare, for the most part following the Main until it reached the 
Rhine. Roland, however, chose the right-hand road. 

‘*T thought vou were going along by the river,’’ said his lieutenant. 

‘| have changed my mind,” replied Roland, without further explana- 
tion. 

At first Kurzbold determined to set the pace. [Hfe would show the 
company he was not drunk, and tax them to follow him, but his stout legs 
proving unable to carry out this excellent resolution, he gradually fell to 
the rear. As the sun rose higher, and grew hotter, the pace began to tell 
on him, and he accepted without protest the support of two comrades who 
had been drinking with him at Hochst. He retrograded into a condition of 
pessimistic dejection as the enthusiasm of the wine evaporated. A little later 
he wished to lie down by the road-side, but his comrades encouraged him 
to further efforts, and in some manner they managed to drag him along. at 
the tail of the procession. 

As they approached the village of Zeilsheim, Roland ceuested his 
lieutenant to inform the marchers that there would be no halt until 
mittagessen. 

Zeilsheim is rather more than a league from Hochst, and Kurzbold 
allowed himself to wake up sufficiently to maintain that the distance earned 
another drink, but his supporters dragged him on with difficulty past those 
houses which displayed a bush over the door. At the larger town of Hof- 
heim, five leagues from Franktort, the same command was passed down the 
ranks, and at this there was some grumbling, for the day had become very 
hot, and the road was exceedingly trying, up hill and down dale all the way. 

Well set up as these city lads were, walking had never been their accus- 
tomed exercise. The interesting Taunus mountains, which to-day constitute 
an exercise ground full of delights to the pedestrian, forming, as thev do, 
practically a suburb of Frankfort, were at that time an unexplored wilder- 
ness, whose forests were infested by roving brigands, where no man ventured 
except at the risk of an untimely grave. The medieval townsman rarely 
trusted himself far from the city gates, and our enterprising marauders, 
whom to outward view seemed stalwart enough to stand great fatigue, proved 
so soft under the hot sun, along the shadeless road, that by the time they 
reached Breckenheim, barely six leagues from Frankfort, there was a 
mopping of brows and a general feeling that the limit of endurance had 
been reached. 

At Breckenheim Roland called a halt for mid-day refreshment, and he 
was s compelled to wait half an hour until the last straggler of his command 
limped from the road on to the greensward in front of the weinstaube which 
had been selected for a feeding place. Black bread and a coarse kind of 
country. cheese were the only provisions obtainable, but of these eatables, 
such as they were, there was an ample supply, and, better than all to the 
jaded wayfarers, plenty of wine, of good quality, too, for Breckenheim stands 
little more than a league to the north of the celebrated Hochheim. 

The wanderers came in by ones and twos, and plumped down upon the 
henches before the tavern, or sprawled at full length on the short grass. 
where Kurzbold and his three friends dropped off to sleep. A more dejected 
and amenable gang even Roland could not have wished to command. Everv 
ounce of fight, or even discussion, was gone from them. They cared not 
where they were, or what anyone said to them. Their sole desire was to be 
let alone, and they took not the slightest interest even in the preparing of 
their frugal meal. .\ mug of wine served round to each mitigated the general 
depression, although Kurzbold showed how far gone he was by swearing 
dismally when roused even to drink the wine. He said he was resolved to 
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lead a temperate life in future, but nevertheless managed to dispose of his 
allowance in one long, parched draught. 

Greusel approached his chief. 

‘There will be some difficulty,” he said, ** when the payment for this 
meal arrives. I find that they are all See penniless.” 

‘* Tell them I have settled the bill, and will see that they do not starve 
or perish of thirst before we reach the Rhine.’ 

‘“It is proposed,’’ continued Greusel, ‘‘ that each man should give all 
the money he possesses into a general fund that will be dealt with by a 
committee appointed by the men. What do you say to this?” 

‘“‘ There is nothing to say. I notice that the proposal was not made 
until the proposers’ pouches were empty.”’ 

‘* They know that some of us have money,’’ Greusel went on, ‘‘ myself 
for instance, and they wish us to share as good comrades should: at least 
that is their phrase.”’ 

“*An‘admirable phrase, yet I don’t agree with it. How much money 
have you, Greusel ?”’ 

a The thirty thalers are practically intact, and Ebearhard has about 
the same.’ 

‘“ Well, fifty thalers lie safe in my pouch, but none of it goes into the 
treasury of any committee the men may appoint. If they choose a com- 
mittee, let them finance it themselves.’ 

There ‘will be some dissatisfaction at that decision, commander.’ 

‘*] daresay, but you may inform them that vou, Ebearhard, and myself 
will contribute to the committee’s funds an amount equal to that subscribed 
by the other eighteen. Such lavishness on our part ought to satisfy them."' 

‘* It won’t, commander, because there’s not a single coin amongst the 
eighteen.”’ 

‘So be it. That’s as far as I am willing to go. Appeal to their reason- 
ing powers, Greusel. If each of the eighteen contribute one thaler, we 
three will contribute six thalers apiece. Ask them whether they do not think 
we are generous when we do six times more than any one of them towards 
financing a committee.’ 

“°Tis not willingness they lack, commander, but ability.” 

‘They are not logical, Greusel. They prate of comradeship, and when 
it comes to an exercise of power they demand equality.” 

When the black bread and cheese were serv ed, with a further supply of 
wine, all ate heartily. The banquet ended, Greusel made an announcement 
to the men. There would now be an hour's rest, he said, before taking to 
the road again. The meal and the wine had been paid for by the commander, 
so no one need worry on that account, but if any man wished for more wine, 
4 must pay for it himself. However, before the afternoon’s march was 

un, flagons of wine would be served at the commander's expense. This 

By jee was received in silence, and the men stretched themselves out 
Ba the grass, to make the most of their hour of rest. Roland strolled off 
alone to view the village. The lieutenant and Ebearhard sat together at a 
table, conversing in low tones. 

‘* Well,” said Ebearhard, ‘‘ what do vou think of it all?” 

**T don’t know what to think,’’ replied Greusel. ‘‘ If the Barons of the 
Rhine could see us, and knew that we intended to attack them, I imagine 
there would be a great roar of laughter.” 

Ebearhard emulated the Barons, and laughed. He was a cheerful 
person. 

**T don’t doubt it,’’ he said, ‘‘ and talking of prospects, what’s vour 
opinion of the commander ?”’ 
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‘““T am all at sea on that score also. This morning I endeavoured to 
give him some good advice. I asked him not to appoint me lieutenant, but 
to choose Kurzbold or Gensbein from among the malcontents, for I thought 
if responsibility were placed on their shoulders we should be favoured with 
less criticism.”’ 

‘““ A very good idea, it seems to me,’’ remarked Ebearhard. 

‘Well, you saw how promptly he did not adopt it, yet after all there 
may be more wisdom in that head of his than I suspected. Look you how 
he has made a buffer of me. He gives no commands to the men himself, 
but merely orders me to pass along the word for this or that. He appears 
determined to have his own way, and yet not to bring about a personal 
conflict between himself and his following.”’ 

““ Is that cowardice on his part? ”’ 

‘‘ He is not a coward. He doubtless intends that I shall stand the brunt 
of any ill-temper on the part of the men. Should disobedience arise, it will 
be my orders that are disobeyed, not his. If the matter is of no importance 
one way or the other, I take it he will say nothing, but I surmise that when 
it comes to the vital point, he will brush me aside as if I were a feather, and 
himself confront the men, regardless of consequences. This morning I 
thought they would win in such a case, but, by the iron Cross, I am not so 
sure of it now. Remember how he sprung my appointment on the crowd, 
counting, I am sure, on your help. He said to me, when we were alone by 
the tower, that you were the most fair-minded man among the lot, and he 
evidently played on that, giving them not a moment to think, and you 
backed him up. He carried his point, and since then has not said a word 
to them, all orders going through me, but I know he intended, as he told 
‘you, to take the river road, instead of which he has led us over this hilly 
district, until every man is ready to drop. He is himself very sparing on 
wine, and is in fit condition. I understand he has tramped both banks of 
the Rhine, from Ehrenfels to Bonn, so this walk is nothing to him. At the 
end of it, he was off for a stroll, and here are these men lying above the sod 
like the dead underneath it.”’ 

‘*T cannot make him out,’’ mused Ebearhard. ‘‘ What has been his 
training ? He appears to be well educated, yet in some common matters is 
as ignorant as a child, as, for instance, not knowing the difference in status 
between a skilled artisan and a chaffering merchant! What can have been 
his upbringing? He is not of the merchant class, yet he persuades the chief 
of our merchants, and the most conservative, to engage in this adventure, 
and actually give money and goods to support him. This expedition will 
cost Herr Goebel five thousand thalers, all because of the blandishments of 
a youth who walked in from the street. He is not an artisan of any sort, for 
his hands are quite useless, except when upon the sword hilt.” 

‘‘He said he was a fencing master,’’ explained Greusel. 

‘‘T know he did, and yet when he was offered a fee to instruct us, he 
wouldn’t look at it. The first duty of a fencing master, like the rest of us, 
is to make money. Herr Roland evidently scorns it, and, at the last, 
instructs us for nothing. Fencing masters don’t promote free-booting 
expeditions, and besides, a fencing master is always urbane and _ polite, 
cringing to everyone. I have watched Roland closely at times, trying to 
study him, and have caught momentary glimpses of such contempt for us 
that, by the good Lord above us, it made me shrivel up. Greusel, that youth 
has more of the qualities usually attributed to a noble than those which go 
to the make-up of any tradesman.”’ 

‘* He is a puzzle to me,’’ admitted Greusel, ‘‘ and if this excursion does 
not break up at the outset, I am not sure but it will be a success.” 
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Noticing a look of alarm in Ebearhard’s eyes, Greusel cast a glance over 
his SHouels and saw Roland standing behind him. The young man said 
quietly : 

‘Tt hasn't broken up at the outset, for we are already more than five 
leagues from Frankfort. Our foray must be a success while I have two such 
wise advisers as I find sitting here.”’ 

Neither of the men replied. Both were wondering how much their 
leader had overheard. He took his place on the bench beside Ebearhard, 
and said to him: 

‘‘] wish you to act as my second lieutenant. If anything happens to 
me, Greusel takes my place, and you take his. This, by the way, is an 
appointment, and not an election. It isnot to be put before the Guild. You 
simply act as second lieutenant, and that is all there is about it.” 

‘“ Very good, commander,” said Ebearhard. 

‘*Greusel, how much money have you?” 

‘* Thirty thalers.”’ 

‘Economical man! Will you lend me the sum until we reach 
Assmannshausen ? ”’ 

““Certainly.’? Greusel pulled forth his wallet, poured out the gold, and 
Roland took charge of it. 

‘* And you, Ebearhard? How are vou off for funds? ”’ 

‘‘T possess twenty-five thalers.’’ 

‘* May I borrow from you as well? ”’ 

‘*Oh, yes.” 

‘‘T was thinking,” continued the young man, as he put away the gold, 
‘* that this committee idea of the men has merits of its own, therefore I have 
formed myself into a committee, appointed, not elected, and will make the” 
disimbursements. Has any one else in the company any money ?”’ 

‘* Not a stiver, so far as I can learn.”’ 

‘* Ah, in that case there is little use in my attempting a collection. Now, 
as I was saying, Greusel, if anything happens to me, you carry on the 
enterprise along the lines I have laid down. The first thing, of course, is 
to reach Assmannshausen.”’ 

‘“ Nothing can happen to you before we reach there,’ hazarded Greusel. 

‘‘I’m not so sure. The sun is very powerful to-day, and should it beat 
me down, let me lie there, and allow nothing. to interrupt the march. Once 
at Assmannshausen, you two are to keep a sharp look-out up the river. 
When you see the barge, gather your men, and lead them up to it. It is 
to await us about half a league above Assmannshausen.”’ 

The three conversed until the hour was consumed, then Roland, throw- 
ing his cloak over his arm, rose, and said to his lieutenant : 

‘Rouse the men, Greusel, and you, Ebearhard, tell the landlord to 
give each a flagon of wine. We take the road to Wiesbaden. I shall walk 
slowly on ahead, so that you and the company may overtake me.”’ 

With this the young leader walked indifferently away, leaving to his 
subordinates the ungracious task of setting tired men to their work again. 
Greusel looked glum, but Ebearhard laughed. : 

Some distance to the east of Wiesbaden the leader deflected his com- 
pany from the road, and thus they passed Wiesbaden to the left, arriving 
at the village of Sonnenberg. The straggling company made a halt for a 
short time, while provisions were purchased, every man carrying his own 
share, which was scantily sufficient for supper and breakfast, and a quantity 
of wine was acquired to gratify each throat with about a litre and a half; 
plenty for a reasonable thirst, but not enough for a riot. 

The company grumbled at being compelled to quit Sonnenberg. They 
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had hoped to spend the night at Wiesbaden, and vociferously proclaimed 
themselves satisfied with the amount of country they had already traversed. 
Their leader said nothing, but left Greusel and Ebearhard to deal with 
them. He paid for the provisions and the wine, and then, with his cloak 
loosely over his arm, struck out for the west, as if the declining sun were 
his goal. The rest followed him slowly, in deep depression of spirits. They 
were in a wild country, unknown to any of them. The hills had become 
higher and steeper, and there was not even a beaten path to follow, but 
Roland, who apparently knew his way, trudged steadily on, in advance even 
of his lieutenants. A bank of dark clouds had risen in the east, the heat of 
the day being followed by a thunderstorm that growled menacingly above 
the Taunus mountains, evidently accompanying a torrent of rain, although 
none fell in the line of march. 

The sun had set when the leader brought his men down into the valley 
of the Walluf, about two and a half leagues from Sonnenberg. Here the 
men found themselves in a wilderness, through which ran a brawling 
stream. Roland announced to them that this would be their camping place 
for the night. At once there was an uproar of dissent. How were they to 
camp out without tents? A heavy rain was impending. Listen to the 
thunder, and take warning from the swollen torrent. 

‘Wrap your cloaks around you,”’ said Roland, ‘‘ and sleep under the 
trees. I have often done it myself, and will repeat the experience to-night. 
If you are not yet tired enough to ensure sound slumber, I shall be delighted 
to lead you a few leagues further on.”’ 

The men, gathered in a circle, held a low-voiced, sullen consultation. 
They speedily decided upon returning to Sonnenberg, which it was the 
unanimous opinion of the company they should never have left. Townsmen 
all, who had not in their lives spent a night without a roof over their heads, 
such accommodation as their leader proposed seemed like being cast away 
on a desert island. The mystery of the forest affrighted them. For all they 
could tell, the woods were full of wild animals, and they knew that some- 
where near were lurking outlaws no less savage. The eighteen, ignoring 
Greusel and Ebearhard, who stood on one side, watching their deliberations 
with anxious faces, moved in a body upon their leader, who sat on the bank 
of the torrent, his feet dangling down towards the foaming water. 

“We have resolved to return to Sonnenberg,’’ said the leader of the 
conclave. 

‘*An excellent resolution,’? agreed Roland, pleasantly. ‘‘It is a 
pleasant village, and I have passed through it several times, but Wiesbaden, 
which is much larger, possesses the advantage of being half a league nearer.”’ 

The spokesman seemed taken aback by Roland's nonchalant attitude. 

‘We do not know the road to Wiesbaden, and, indeed, are in some 
doubt whether or not we can find our way to Sonnenberg, with darkness 
coming on.” : 

“Then if I were you, I shouldn’t attempt it. Why not eat your supper, 
and drink your wine in this pleasant grove? ”’ 

‘By that time it will be as dark as Erebus,’’ protested the spokesman. 

‘“*So it will. Then remain here, as I suggested, for the night.” 

‘‘ No; we are determined to reach Sonnenberg. A storm impends.”’ 

‘‘In that case, don’t let me detain you. The gloom thickens as you 
spend time in talk.’’ 

“Oh, that’s all very well, but when we reach Sonnenberg, we will 
need money.”’ 
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“‘ And we are resolved to secure it.”’ 

‘* Quite right.”’ 

“We demand from you three thalers for each man.” 

‘“Oh, you want it from me?" 

‘* Yes, we do.”’ 

‘* That would absorb all the funds T possess.”" 

‘“No matter. We intend to have it.” 

‘You mean that you will take it from me by force ?”’ 

oe Yes.’’ 

‘Ah, well, such being the case, don’t vou think it would be better for 
me to give it up willingly ?”’ 

“T think so.”’ 

‘‘T quite agree with you. There are cighteen of you, all armed with 
swords, while I control but one blade.”’ 

Saying this, he unfastened his cloak, which he had put on in the 
gathering chill of the evening, and untied from his belt a well-filled wallet, 
which he held up to their gaze. 

‘As this bag undisputedly belongs to me, I have a right to dispose of 
it as I choose. | therefore give it to the brook, whose outery is as insistent 
as yours, and much more musical.’’ 

‘*Stop! Herr Roland, stop!’’ shouted Ebearhard, but the warning 
came too late. The young man flung the bag into the torrent, where it 
disappeared in a smother of foam. He rose to his feet, and drew his sword. 

“If you wish a fight now, it will be for the love of it, no filthy lucre 
being at stake.’ 

‘“By Plutus, but you are an accursed fool! ’’ cried the spokesman, 
making no further show of fight now that there was nothing but steel to 
be gained by a contest. 

‘“A fool: yes!"’ said Roland. ‘‘ And therefore the better qualified to 
lead all such. Now go to Sonnenberg, or go to Flades! ”’ 

The men did neither. They sat down under the trees, ate their supper, 
and drank their wine. 

‘Will you dine with me? ’’ said Roland, approaching his two gloomy 
lieutenants, who stood silent at some distance from the circle formed bv 
the others. 

““Yes,"” said Greusel, sullenly, ‘ Bint I would have dined with greater 
pleasure if you had not proven the spokesman’s words true.”’ 

“You mean about my being a fool? Oh, you vourself practically 
called me that this morning. Come, let us sit down further along the 
stream, where we cannot be accused of eavesdropping, and where they 
cannot overhear what we say.” | 

This being done, Roland continued cheerfully : 

““T may explain to you that a week ago | had only a wallet of my own, 
but before leaving on this journey, I called upon my mother, and she 
presented me with another. [ foresaw during mittagassen that a demand 
would be made upon us for money, therefore I borrowed all that you twe 
possessed. Walking on ahead, T prepared for what I knew must come, 
hlling the empty wallet with very small stones picked up along the road. 
That wallet went into the stream. It is surprising how prone human nature 
is to jump at conclusions. Why should any of you think that I was 
simpleton enough to throw away good money? What a world it is, to 
be sure!” 
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Half an hour later all were Iving enveloped in their cleaks, sleeping 
soundly because of their fatigue, in spite of being out of doors. Next 
morning there was consternation in the camp, real or pretended. Herr 
Roland was nowhere to be found, nor did further search reveal his where- 
abouts. 
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A RONDEAU 


By Avron STRAWBRIDGE 


Her name? “ Babette.’ The month was May, 
Alack-a-day, alack-a-day! 

Of old Provence the rose was she. 

An unplucked bud of Fortunes tree 


She was to be.  dlack-a-day! 


When first we met the woods were gay, 
Though naught to us how gay were they. 


Her eves were blue. . . . Love could but be, ma mie, for you! 


When last we met, one summers day, 
The hearse was black, the horses gray. 
They passed with measured tread. Each knee 
Was bent but mine. “ Pah! bend the knee? 


Towhom? towhom?” .. 


I can but pray, ma mie, for vou. 
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Ll eS ol N the oldest of naturai-history books, and in the myths 
AlAs and legends of every country, however sparsely in- 


habited, there has dwelt a race of monsters who have 
had (fortunately) no real existence apart from man’s 
imagination. 

Strange as many of these monsters are (though 
the strangest of them is commonplace compared with 
many living sea animals), it is not so much their outward 
forms, as in the quaint old legends connected with them, 
that they appeal to our imagination. 

Some of these creatures are easily accounted for, 
but others have origins as puzzling as that of the fares 
sea-serpent. 

Next to the sea-serpent (the old-time terror of the mariner, and the 
cherished pet of the reporter), there is perhaps no creature living or dead 
that has been so pictured, sung of, and written about so much as the fabled 
dragon. A creature that has been slain by whole regiments of knights, 
crawled over countless Japanese vases, figured upon innumerable monu- 
ments, stamped upon millions of sovereigns, and ramped upon acres of 
public- -house signs, and yet for all practicable purposes is as good as new. 

Dragon (so called from its fiery eyes) 1s a word that has been used 
to describe a variety of widely different creatures, but in the College of 
Heralds there is to be found a description as detailed and. explicit as ever 
was written of any living animal by the wordiest of scientists. This won- 
derful creature (according to the College of Heralds) consists chiefly of 
crocodile, but displays besides other attractions a forked tongue like a 
snake’s, a pair of bat-like wings, and a tail that terminated in a kind of 
anchor. 
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Thefe are, however, many varieties of the dragon, the best known 
being the Wyvern, an ordinary dragon minus the hind limbs; but as he had 
a very capable pair of wings he must have been an unpleasant foe, even for 
a knight, especially as he had, in common with most dragons, the power to 
belch forth fire, brimstone, and a variety of nauseous gases. A beast in every 
sense of the word, a “ fire-eater.” 

Unlike most fabulous beasts, the dragon has left us some descendants, 
mere hints, or rather echoes, of his old-time grandeur, it is true, but never- 
theless far more useful and amusing. Dainty, and yet gorgeous, are these 
diminutive children of the dragon, as harmless and timid as their ancestor 
was fierce and bloodthirsty, feeding no longer on princesses, but on flies 
and other juicy atoms. Perhaps the black princesses are tougher than their 
white sisters, and so get left alone. One trait have these tiny descendants 
of the dragon in common with their fearful ancestor—they are the embodi- 
ment of wariness and agility, as everyone who has tried to catch a lizard 
knows. 

The Basilisk was in some sort related to the dragon, and the living 
namesakes of this monster may be seen in the London Zoo at the present 
time. Like most lizards, they will stand for hours like so many bronze 
statues, and then suddenly change their position with a convulsive jerk, to 
the astonishment of the visitor and the confusion of the artist. 

Few people perhaps associate a dragon with a dragoon, but they were 
nevertheless originally connected, in so much that once upon a time the 
muzzles of the old carbines were surmounted with dragon heads, as were 
also some of the old Chinese cannon. Thus the gun by its belching fire 
seemed itself to be a kind of dragon. A few genuine dragons of the Sallv 
Brass type are the only living specimens to be met with nowadays, a variety 
which in its way is quite as gruesome as the original, but which, unlike 
the original, is never, unfortunately, likely to become extinct. 

Almost as popular (or unpopular) as the dragon is that marvellous 
blend of lion and vulture called the Gryphon, Griffin, or Grif, according 
to taste. All good London citizens must at least respect, if not actually 
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The above shows a method of attack originated by Sir Lance-the-Lot ‘the Rash” in the year 1333- 


love, the Grifin on Temple Bar, the guardian of Fleet Street, and the 
watch-dog of the City. 

Every civilised person must know more or less intimately the Griffon 
in “ Alice in Wonderland,” and the unpronounceable word of which he 
relieved himself every few minutes, till one wishes they could have seen 
him, as he sat with Alice and the Mock-Turtle, discussing the famous 
“Jobster-quadrille.” Perhaps fewer people have heard, however, of the 
Grecian adventurer who created civil war in the’ Griffin by persuading it 
there was a lion at its back. The credulous front half fell with beak and 
claws upon the unfortunate hindquarters, who in turn responded with all 
the ferocity of which they were capable. 

It must have been a truly impressive sight to have seen the wretched 
Griffin fighting a furious battle with himself, while the wily Greek made 
his escape in safety. The Griffin, too, has been a favourite with the 
sculptors (besides advertising a well-known ale), and the griffins on Notre 
Dame are famous all the world over. An imposing relative of the griffin 
was the Hippogriff, displaying the horse’s hindquarters and the flowing 
mane. 

Just as deformity of mind or body is always more repulsive in a human 
being than in an animal, so also do those monsters which blend the human 
form with the animal seem more unearthly than those that do not. 

A striking example is the Sphinx. There is a well-worn tale of a 
Sphinx who propounded a fatal riddle to the Thebans, which none could 
answer. The Sphinx killed all who failed to satisfy her, until at last 
CEdipus solving the puzzle the Sphinx slew herself, to the relief of the 
Thebans. It is improbable that the Sphinx of the Egyptians was anything 
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but a purely symbolic figure, having no actual 
connection with the Greek fable; but be this 
as it may, the Sphinx has always been looked 
upon as symbolic of doubt and mystery. 
Somewhat similar to the Sphinx and 
Babylonish man-headed bulls was the Manti- 
cora, a creature as hideous in appearance as it 
was ghoulish in habits. Old writers give 
some thrilling accounts of this‘monster, which 
was confined to the sandy deserts of Africa 
and India. A man’s head with a mouth like 
a letter-box set with teeth much too big for 
it, massive tigerish limbs, and a tail that worked on 
the principle of an old-fashioned flail, were features 
likely enough to make a foundation on which to 
build many a “ tall story.” Indeed, of all the mon- 
sters with human heads on their shoulders, there seems 
to have been only one with any pretensions to respecta- 
bility, and this was the jovial Satyr, a woodland deity 
who, however, often misbehaved himself when under 
the inflaming influence of some Bacchanalian revel, led 
no doubt by his master, Pan. 
ST eT One’s first thought on meeting for the first time any 
aA cabin fabulous beast is, how could such a creature have held 
(AS HE Is). any place in the beliefs of a civilised people, how and 
whence arose the conception—in short, what could have 
been the origin of such a nightmare? To begin with, the beasts which 
we now know to be fabulous arose before the study of natural history had 
its birth, or, at any rate, was in its infancy. Old travellers and explorers 
went abroad, and came back with marvellous tales of the strange creatures 
they had seen, the more imaginative people rapidly added to and improved 
these creatures, the still more imaginative improved on the improvements, 
and the credulous and ignorant in their turn accepted them. And, further, 
when we consider that people had not then the knowledge of comparative 
anatomy that they have now, when the earth was thought to be square as 
well as flat, and when the simplest phenomena were enwrapt in mystery, 
it is obvious that such things as Centaurs and Amphisboenas might easily 
be accepted as realities. 
For instance, one of the best known of fabulous beasts, namely, the 
Unicorn, doubtless had its origin in the old explorers seeing for the first 
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time a living rhinoceros. These travellers returned, saying they had seen 
an animal like a horse, with a horn upon its head, and the artist, with a 
laudable desire for accuracy, drew accordingly a horse with a horn (like a 
stick of barley sugar) sprouting from its forehead, thus giving rise to one 
of the commonest creatures to be met with in heraldry! Doubtless the 
finding of great bones of prehistoric animals embedded in the earth greatly 
assisted the belief in Dragons, Orcs Rocs, and a host of kindred monsters; 
and, indeed, when it was solemnly maintained that lambs grew on goose- 
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berry bushes, and that geese arose from barnacles, it must have been a poor 
imagination that could not evolve something monstrous and bizarre from 
the thigh-bone of an iguanodon, or the skull of a mastodon. 

But to return to the Unicorn. Heraldry accounts for his association 
with the lion; but why, why should he have bread, and, above all, PLUM 
CAKE, presented to him? Perhaps is was a bribe on the part of the 
harassed citizens, who wished to get the combatants safely off the premises 
and leave them in feace. But if this was the case, why should they be 


(RHINOCERUS UNICORNI.) 
‘“GREAT SCOT! CAN THAT BE MEANT FOR ME?”’ 


drummed out of town? To my mind this is a far more puzzling piece of 
old-time lore than the wildest theories in connection with a sea-serpent. 

With regard to the last-named animal, so much has already been written, 
and so much more will probably be said so long as there is such a thing as 
a summer holiday, that we will leave him to the press and consider next a 
less discussed, but quite as interesting creature of man’s imagination, namely, 
the Centaur. 

The centaurs hold an important place in Greek mythology. They 
probably typified some warlike race of adept horsemen, some breed of 
border thieves peculiarly given to the gentle art of cattle lifting, as the word 
“ Centaur ” means literally a “ bull-killer.” 

Certain mythology shows them to have been warlike, and if the centaur 
Nesus be typical of the race, they were as cunning and malicious as they 
were fleet of foot. 

Hercules met his death at the hands of a centaur, but the centaur 
Chiron was as good as he was wise and learned, indeed he was the preceptor 
of Achilles and many another Grecian hero. ; 

The Cockatrice (sometimes confounded with the basilisk) was quite as 
diabolical as the manticora, consisting of a serpent with a cock’s head and 
hackle, the whole unearthly mixture being hatched from a cock’s EGG! 
What a modern cockerel would say on learning that his great-great-great- 
grandfather laid eggs one hardly likes to picture. 

A favourite and exceedingly popular device for making a monster 
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especially — sensa- 
tional was to in- 
vest it with two 
or more heads. 
In spite of the 
proverb there is a 
prejudice in fa- 
vour of having 
only one head per 
individual, and 
even the doughti- 
ect knight must 
have felt a qualm 
at the prospect of 
facing a monster 
like the Chimaera, 
which had _ the 
heads of a lion, a 
goat, and a drag- 
on. The fearful 
Chimaera has left 
a harmless repre- 
sentative in the 


shape of the 
WHEN ALL THREE HEADS TOOK A FANCY TO THE “ Kin of the 
SAME BONE! & 


Herrings,” who 
reigns to this day in the depths of the northern seas. 

Cerberus, the dog that guarded the gates of Hades, also boasted three 
heads. What happened when they all took a fancy to the same bone is not 
recorded. The three-bodied King Geryon had a famous two-headed dog 
that fell, as did many another monster, beneath the club of Hercules. 

It is surprising to find at the present time the number of harmless and 
insignificant creatures that owe their names to.some fabulous monster of 
the olden times. To mention only two instances out of many, the beautiful 
sea anemones are scientifically known as Medusa, after “ Medusa,” the 
eldest of the three Gorgons, whilst the tiny fresh-water hydra, living in 
ponds and feeding on animalcule, is obviously named after the marsh- 
haunting creature that renewed its heads as often as Hercules destroyed 
them. Although Greece and Rome, with their harpies, cyclops, dog-headed 
men, and a host of other strange creatures have a larger place in mythology 
than the creatures of other lands, every country has, or had, its own peculiar 
fauna of impossible beasts. 

When nights are dark and moonless the superstitious negro dreads 
the vampire, jumbie, and the loop-garou. Even the ice-fields of the extreme 
north are peopled with creatures more dreadful to the Esquimaux than any 
bear or walrus. When food is scarce, and grim starvation walks abroad, 
the hunter sees Quinquerne, the eight-legged dog, who only appears 
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when something particularly strange or dreadful is about to happen. A 
host of weird, uncanny creatures had their homes in Norway, notably, the 
‘great sea-serpent Mitgard, caught by the god Thor—truly a record catch. 
Indeed, it is the biggest “ bag ” in the whole history of big game hunting. 
The British Isles were not without their fairy beasts, Scotland with its Kelpie 
(an infernal mixture of stag, cow, and racehorse) and Ireland with its great 
Bog Serpent being notable examples. 

The most famous, perhaps, of all the semi-human creatures that ever 
served the poet with a theme, or gave the superstitious peasant a fit of the 
“ horrors,” were the mermen and mermaids, monsters that owed their being 
(it is to-day suggested) to man’s first sight of the sea-cow or manatee, a 
creature still living in some of the warmer seas. 

Occasionally one meets a stuffed mermaid, perhaps at a country fair, 
but more likely in one of those extraordinary little shops that still linger 
in the back streets, or rather alleys, of some seaside towns. Generally it 
(the mermaid) is rather the worse for wear, and always it is the most ghastly 
jumble of cod and monkey ever put together by unskilful hands. They 
are an impressive and fascinating race, these “ beasts that never were,” but 
they do not improve with acquaintance; indeed, the more one gets to know 
them the more one is inclined to congratulate themselves that they live in 
the twentieth century. 


EXEUNT OMNES, 


A SLIPSHOD WOOING 


By E. Rerp-MatTHeson 


Illustrated by Helen Mackenzie 


<1 T was all the fault of Jack Verrall’s relations—I mean 
‘+ of his immediate family; for as Jack lived at home, 
and his earnings had long formed the main family 
income—the only part, anyhow, to be reckoned on 
with certainty, it is not uncharitable to suppose that 
the objections to his marriage were not entirely 
j disinterested. 
<= It is true that Jack and Pollie had been 
; “ walking ” for five long years without encountering 
active opposition from the Verrall household; but we all know that there 
may be a good deal of “ walking ” in the above sense, without anything 
coming of it. 

And the Verralls, taking this view, had been pretty easy in their minds, 
re one dreadful Sunday, when, so to speak, a mine exploded under their 
eet. ; 

If Jack had confessed to forgery or manslaughter, his people could 
hardly have taken it worse than they did the announcement of his intended 
marriage. His mother “told him straight ” that he would rue the day 
that ever he set eyes on “ that Wackett girl”; and his father, who suffered 
from a constitutional objection to active occupation of any sort, coupled 
with a chronic thirst, went so far as to call Jack an “ ungrateful young 
scamp ”—demanded what more comfort he wanted than he got at home; 
and later in the day (that is to say, after closing time at the Coach and 
Horses) made pathetic allusions to grey hairs being brought down in sorrow 
to graves. 

‘As to Jack’s sisters, they contented themselves with slighting criticisms 
upon Miss Wackett’s personal appearance, adding that it was just like Jack’s 
foolish good nature to take pity upon a girl no other decent young fellow 
would look at, and that she ought to be ashamed to take advantage of his 
soft-heartedness. 

In all this Jack’s sisters showed a knowledge of the workings of the 
hunian mind worthy a better cause. His mother’s apprehensions for his 
future did not seriously trouble him; and it is to be feared that he took his 
father’s allusions to grey hairs and graves with several grains of salt. But 
it was his sisters” attitude upon the news of his intended marriage which 
sent the thermometer of his spirits to zero as he climbed the steep narrow 
stairway to his little chamber under the roof. 
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Strange, he had never noticed that Pollie was so plain as they said, 
nor that her figure was like a sack of feathers tied round the middle—nor 
that she did up her hair behind in a knot like a pickled onion. Above all, 
it had never occurred to him that Pollie would have been a drug in the 
village matrimonial market if he had not “taken pity” upon her. But 
as Jack lay tossing on his hard little bed on that fateful Saturday night, it 
seemed to him as though scales had fallen from his eyes. 

Here was a pretty mess he had got himself into! How to get out 
of it the deuce only knew. 

And to-morrow was Sunday, and he had promised to take Pollie to 
see a certain cottage, and talk over what wanted doing to it. 

The said cottage belonged to Simon Wickens, local coal and corn 
dealer, and preacher at a private Bethel of his own adjoining his house 
and stores; and the arrangement was that he should find the paint and the 
papers, and that Jack, whose trade it was, should do the work. 

That cottage door-key weighed heavy in Jack’s pocket as he sat with 
his folks at breakfast that Sunday morning. No direct mention was made 
of yesterday’s scene, but it was fresh in the minds of everybody; and Jack’s 
sisters were past-mistresses in the art of innuendo; so that a certain constraint 
brooded over the meal. 

Little did Pollie Wackett guess the thoughts that were in her lover’s 
mind as they set off together on Sunday afternoon to walk to the cottage. 
She was waiting for him at her father’s gate with a smile and a conscious 
blush which the man who had called them forth might well have found 
becoming. 

But Jack only saw how stout she was—she seemed literally bursting 
out of her flowered delaine blouse—and that her cheeks were'too red and shiny. 

He knew nothing of the heroism which had led Pollie to compress 
her substantial feet into brand-new high-heeled shoes a size too small and 
impossibly pointed at the toes—all for love of him; and to mask with smiles 
a discomfort which grew more poignant with every passing minute. 

As they walked to the little cottage which, two short days ago, Jack 
had thought himself in luck to secure (for cottages are scarce in these Sussex 
wilds), Pollie rattled on happily about the future. Castles in the air are 
not the exclusive property of the rich. 

Just at first her lover’s monosyllabic replies passed muster; but 
presently, pulling up short in the midst of an ecstasy, she said anxiously, 
“ Anything the matter to-day, Jack? ” 

“ Not as I knows on. What d’yer ask for? ” 

“Oh, nothin’-—I only thought you might have a bit o’ toothache, 
or somethin’ »” 

He eyed her queerly. ‘“ What put that into yer head? ” 

“‘ Why—you seem so dull and out o” spirits; and I’m just feelin’ as 
if I could jump over the moon.” 

A twinge of pain passed over Pollie’s good-humoured features as she 
wrung her ankle; and indeed it stemed a far cry from those pointed sevens 
to the mildest of saltatory feats. 

Jack suppressed an  ungallant tetort; and presently they 
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arrived ac the cottage. 

To the unbiassed 
eye it was a common- 
place enough little 
dwelling, presenting to 
the passer-by four small jag 
square windows and a fi 
putty-coloured front 
door. 

“ Well, now, I call 
?em nice-sized rooms,” 
said Pollie, with deter- 
mined optimism, as, 
after surveying the 
ground floor, they stood 
in the larger of the two 
bedrooms which the 
cottage boasted. “I’m 
sure they’re as large as 
Mrs. Pratt’s, for all she 
does so grand about 
hers. Why, it only 
wants a lick o” paint and 
some wall-paper to make 
it a right snug little 
place. Look, Jack,” she 
added gaily, “ there’s a 
rare cupboard to hang 
my clothes in! ” al 

Jack did not rise to SHE WAS WAITING FOR HIM AT HER FATHER'S GATE 
the occasion. WITH A SMILE AND A CONSCIOUS BLUSH. 


“‘ Clothes,” he repeated gloomily, “ that’s all a woman thinks on nowa- 
days, seemin’ly.” 

“Don’t be nasty, Jack, dear,” she pleaded, the joy gone out of her 
eyes; “the men wouldn’t like it if the women didn’t try to look a bit smart 
sometimes to please °em. And I wanted to begin to get my things made 
now ”—she faltered a little—“ if—if you’ll tell me about when you thought 
©’ us gettin’ married? ” 

In Pollie’s walk of life it does not always rest with the lady to “ name 
the day.” 

“T ain’t thought anything about it,” was the ungracious reply. 

“But if you would, Jack,” she persisted, half timidly, “ I’d know a 
bit more what to be at, like, then.” 

Jack began bursting the dry paint-blisters on the bedroom door, picking 
off the bits with much concentration of purpose. She watched him with 
anxious eyes; then, trying to speak brightly, said: 

“ What d?yer think o’ Saturday before August Bank ’Oliday, Jack? 
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We could go straight off to my aunt’s at Dorking—she’s allus said she'd 
have me for my honeymoon.” The girl laughed appealingly and laid her 
hand on his shoulder: ‘ Shall it be Bank ’Oliday time, Jack, dear? ” 

Jack hesitated. It seemed to him that he was in for trouble whichever 
way things went. 

Either he must run counter to the very decidedly expressed views of 
his family, or he must break with Pollie—in which case there would be 
her father, stalwart ex-Police-Sergeant Wackett, to reckon with, to say 
nothing of his private own feelings in the matter (which at the present 
’ moment were in a state of chaos and wanted sorting badly). 

Perhaps Jack’s good angel stood beside him, prompting; perhaps the 
lad, like -better men and worse, simply yielded to the pressure of the 
moment, putting the future from his calculation. Who can say? In any 
case 


“ Well, say Bank ’Oliday time then, if you wish it,” he said, with 
a sickly grin. ‘ That’s only about six weeks though. I?ll have to buck 
up if I’m to get the place painted and papered in after hours.” 

“ And Pll have to buck up and get’ my things ready,” said the girl, 
with a joyous laugh. It took not much to set her life’s sun shining again. 

They left the cottage, Pollie watching proudly as her lover locked the 
door and pocketed the key; it seemed a foretaste of happy days to come. 

Feeling himself incapable of sustaining the réle of expectant bride- 
groom any longer just then, Jack recollected a particular promise to Tom 
Francis to go and have a look at his terrier bitch’s new litter of pups. 

As for Pollie, she went home and, taking off the pointed-toed 7’s with 
gasps of relief, thrust her outraged feet into roomy house-slippers. 

And presently, over Sunday tea with her parents and a friend or two 
who had dropped in, she made bashful communication that Jack had “ named 
the day.” 


Jack Verrall Jed a dog’s life at home during the weeks between that 
June Sunday and the last days of July. 

His family remained consistent to their attitude on the announcement 
of his engagement; and poor Jack was daily the discomforted auditor of 
dark predictions (which, beginning impersonally, generally ended with 
names mentioned) upon the leisurely repentance bound to follow marriage. 
without a parent’s blessing. 

As to his sisters, they treated him as a sort of pariah, seldom addressing 
him, but speaking at him, and of someone else, in terms which made the 
poor fellow tingle to box their ears—if only he had the pluck. Needless 
ss say, Jack put in but little of his time, these days, in the bosom of his 
amily. 

Pollie was not without her private troubles during those Midsummer 
weeks, mitigated as they were by the joys of choosing and preparing her 
“ trousseau,” and supported as she was by a splendid natural optimism, 
which made her tell herself over and over that “it would all come right 


by-and-by.” 
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Such painstaking self-reassurance is not, perhaps, the best of signs; 
few of us, though, but have had recourse to it at one time or another. 

Pollie was a dressmaker herself, in a modest way; so her frocks were 
made at home, and hopes and fears buzzed through her brain to the whirring 
rhythm of her machine. 

More than one excursion had to be made to Brighton for purchases. 
The summer sales were on, and Pollie’s imagination and desires ran riot. 

Such Bargains! Why, it was a sort of extravagance not to take one 
of those dress-lengths of delaine at 6/11; and as to certain remnants of 
blouse silk and velveteen, it seemed rank folly to neglect the chance of them; 
while the flowers and some of the trimmed hats were literally “ given away.” 

The wedding dress itself was to be of rose-pink cashmere; none of 
your “sale goods,” well understood. Pollie paid the full original price 
of 3/11 per yard, and paid it without grudging. . 

Was it not for her wedding gown, emblem, as it were, of the rosy 
future she dreamed of ? (She did not put this into words, of course, but 
it was her attitude of mind.) 

Pollie “saw very little of her lover nowadays; never, indeed, except 
on Sundays; for he had put his foot down upon a tentative proposal to 
come to the new cottage to “ see how he was getting on,” saying he didn’t 
care to have his work looked at half finished. - 

Pollie tried to think that he only wanted to surprise her; but in her 
heart of hearts she knew that things were not as she could wish them 
between herself and Jack. Never mind; once they were married, and he 
away from the influence of his family (for it is not to be supposed that their 
views were a secret), things would come all right. 

Pollie was too busy to grizzle overmuch; were there not the sheets 
and tablecloths, all the household linen to hem, in addition to the making 
of the trousseau ? - 

And poor Jack must be busier still, what with his regular work in the 
day and the furbishing of their cottage in the evenings. 

Even Sundays were not the happy times which Pollie had a right to 
expect. Jack evinced a new-found objection to public places or the high- 
road, insisting upon field paths, unfrequented lanes, or the open heath; 
whereas Pollie had the natural desire of a bride-expectant to show herself 
in the company of her man. 

At the first blush this reticence of Jack’s seemed to argue a desire to 
take his lady-love far from the madding crowd and have her all to himself. 
But alas! he never profited by his opportunities; nothing could be less lover- 
like than his demeanour when they were alone; and it seemed to Pollie that 
most of the advances had to come from herself. 

At last—it was the Sunday before their marriage Saturday—the limit 
of her forbearance was reached. Jack’s humour as they went down a sandy 
lane skirting th: open heath was glummer than ever. 

Away to the skyline stretched the undulations of the wild Sussex land- 
scape; the pines bordering the lane on its enclosed side yielding spicy odours 
to the July sunshine, and here and there in the fields new-mown hay exhaled 
its fragrance. 
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Above the lover’s heads little fleecy clouds, like straying sheep, wan- 
dered across the blue, and a pair of peewits wheeled on their long pinions 
and uttered their weird cry. 

Everything seemed happy, Pollie thought, except Jack. Her heart 
swelled with long pent-up injury. What had she done that she should see 
nothing but gloom in return for her smiles and her efforts to please and 
cheer? Where was her fault that her lively chatter, kept up at times when 
her heart was sore, should be met with silence or answered in curt mono- 
syllables ? 

And why, too, must they always sneak away by lanes and by-paths 
as though Jack were ashamed of his choice? Other men liked to be seen 
with their girls, and were not shy even of putting an arm round a willing 
waist; but Jack—he “ never offered ” to do such a thing, even in private, 
let alone when others were by. She was not unreasonable; she fully took 
into account the opposition from Jack’s family (well she understood also 
the reason for it); but must she always suffer for their meanness, always 
stand last in Jack’s consideration ? ; 

Jack had “no call” to be ashamed of his choice; her father was an 
ex-police-sergeant retired on a good-conduct pension, while Jack’s was a 
lazy beer-swilling old carpenter, who thought it no shame to be supported 
by his son. Ah well! If Jack really thought more of his family’s opinion 
than he did of her 

Her heart was hot within her, yet she gave him another chance. ‘“ This 
time next week, Jack, dear,” she said, with a little nudge at his arm. 

“You seems in the seventh heaven about it,” he rejoined brutally; 
“ that’s mor’n what I am.” 

She caught her breath. 

“* Jack—Jack—do you mean it? ” 

“Do I mean what? ” 

“Jack! Do you want it to be off atween us? ” 

She spoke quickly, yet with a last appeal in her voice. 

“© Maybe as I do, and maybe as I don’t.” 

The young man slashed at some bracken stalks with his stick as he 
said the cruel words. 

Pollie brought up short and faced him; her florid face had gone grey, 
and a look of pain darkened her eyes. 

“‘ That’s no answer,” she said; “tell me straight—do you want it to 
be off? ” 

Jack shifted uneasily, and bored his stick into the sandy soil. ‘ Might 
be best thing, p’raps,” he said, with a stupid laugh like a gulp. 

The blood surged back to Pollie’s brain. ‘ Straight, now,” she cried 
sharply, “ yes or no? ” 

Then, as he stood with averted head and a stupid grin of indecision, 
she added passionately : 

“ Very well, then, if you don’t know your mind I know mine. It’s 
all off—and you can go along home and tell your folks so. Tell em as 
Sergeant Wackett’s daughter found she couldn’t stoop to marry the son 


SO POLLY SAT ON THE HEATH AND CRIED, UNTIL HER 


HANDKERCHIEF WAS A DAMP BALL. 


of a boozy, loafin’ old carpenter! You tell ’°em that—and I wish you a very 
good day, Mister Verrall.” 

She flung the title at him like an insult, and stalked away across the 
heath. 

The man stood irresolute. ‘ Pollie,” he cried. “ Pollie, ’ere, wait a 
minnit—don’t cut up nasty like that! ” 

She stalked on, unrelenting. 

“ Chuck it, Pollie—ere—stop a minnit—I didn’t ezackly > But 
his words tailed off feebly as he watched the inexorable stride of his lost 
lady-love; and slowly, like a man dazed by a sudden blow, he turned back 
by the way they had come together. 


* * * * * * 


Pollie only waited until she was safely out of sight behind a rise of 
the heath; then sitting down on the far side of a big gorse-clump she cried 
her heart out. 

For she had really loved Jack, in spite of his faults and his luke-warm 
courting. And she was not adaptable, as other girls seemed to be, who 
made little more of changing a lover than of changing a frock. She had 
not even cared to win the favour of other young men, to play them off 
against a slack and sulky lover, as many might have done. 
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So Pollie sat on the heath and cried until her handkerchief was a damp 
ball. But when she arrived at home her tears were dry, and only the 
heightened colour in her plump cheeks told of emotions within. 

Her parents received the news variously and characteristically. 
“There’s a pretty scandal it'll make! ” said Mamma Wackett, with uplifted 
hands (she was no sentimentalist). ‘ Just think o? them banns bein’ put 
up for nought—though that’s nothin’ to matter against them new clothes, 
and the weddin’-cake ordered, and—I must see whether I can’t stop them 
ioe acomin’, and get Briggs to change that ’am for a good bit o” fryin’ 

acon ai 

“Oh, dry up, Mother,” said the ex-sergeant. ‘“ What do it matter 
about ’am or bacon when our child’s a-frettin?? Not that ’e’s worth any 
decent girl a-frettin’ after im ”—the sergeant warmed with his own elo- 
quence—“ to think o” the likes of us bein’ slighted by dirt like them 
Verralls, as ain’t fit to black our boots—no, nor yet for doormats for to wipe 
’em on. Well, Pollie, gal, don’t you fret; you’ve ’ad an escape, that’s what 
you’ve ’ad—and though you mayn’t think it now, you’ll live to be thankful.” 

But the girl had fairly broken down, and rocked to and fro sobbing. 

The sergeant regarded his daughter pitifully, and laid a big hand upon 
her heaving shoulders. 

“ Just let °im come into my sight,” he growled; “Tl lay he don’t 
soon forget it.” 

As for Mamma Wackett, she bustled around to get the tea, though it 
wanted nearly an hour to their usual time. 

Tea was the good lady’s panacea for most earthly ills; when this failed 
to comfort, well—things had indeed come to a pass! 

The wedding day that was to have been came and passed, and Pollic 
had never stirred out of doors. 

“Come out, along o’ your Dad,” had besought the sergeant, ‘* and 
show ’em all as you don’t care.” 

“ Oh, I don’t care,” said the girl, but there was a contradictory break 
in her voice; “I wouldn’t take ’im now if ’e went down to me on his bended 
knees. I know ’im too well.” 

All the same, she wouldn’t go out; and she spent most of her time 
in her little bedroom, crying over the frocks and hats which were not wanted, 
and dropping heavy tears upon the pink-and-white, tea-service, and the pile 
of neatly hemmed house-linen which lay in a brown paper parcel in a corner. 
It had been her pride to make these contributions to their future home— 
all out of her own earnings, too. 

One day, from her window, she saw Jack Verrall coming along the 
road. She bobbed down to the level of her lace blind that he might not 
see her; but through a hole in it she watched hungrily, and saw that he 
slackened his pace, and cast sheepish and stealthy glances at the house. 
Apparently he saw something, for he straightened himself with a jerk and 
went on. 

Pollie, peering round the corner, saw her father’s broad back stooping 
over his weeding at the side of the house. 
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On Bank Holiday there was to bea flower show and féte in the grounds 
of a local magnate. 

“ Buck up, old lady,” pleaded the sergeant affectionately; ‘ this can’t 
go on for ever, you know. Put on your hat and come out with mother 
and me.” 

But Pollie wouldn’t. 

“ Let ’er alone, Jim,” said Mrs. Wackett, who was getting to the end 
of her patience (there had never been much sympathy between mother and 
daughter), “let er be. Some gals don’t seem to ’ave no pride, like. Now, 
if that was me, I’d show ’em.” 

“Well, I don’t like leavin? the child alone, Bank ’Oliday an’ all,” 
persisted the sergeant; and there was a suspicious moisture in his eye as he 
lingered to kiss his daughter behind the door. 

“ Tm all right, Dad,” she said, smiling at him bravely; but two tears 
fell upon the oilcloth in the passage as she closed the door after him. 

The sergeant and his wife were not long out of sight, when, from the 
opposite direction, Jack Verrall came along the road. Pollie espied him, 
ae again, with beating heart, watched him through that useful hole inher 
blind. 

He walked slowly, and had a tentative air, as though uncertain what 
he meant to do. Near the gate he stopped, and glanced sheepishly towards 
the sergeant’s garden, turning his head as little as might be. Then he 
looked down the road and up it. Not a soul in sight; almost to a man 
or woman the village had turned out to the féte in the Squire’s park. 

Verrall put his hand to the gate-latch. It came up with a click, and 
Pollie noticed that he jumped. His nerves must be in a queer state. 

A faint knock; she clasped her hands together, and smiled. Had he 
come to go on his bended knees to her? Her mother had hinted that she— 
Pollie—had no pride. Very well; now they should see. 

She cast one glance at herself in her dingy toilet-glass on the chest 
of drawers. Pollie was not pretty, but it libelled her sadly—gave one pat 
to her hair, and, descending, opened the door. 

“Good morning, Mister Verrall,” she said, with a superb coolness. 
“ Did you want to see the sergeant? I’m sorry ’e’s not at ’ome.’ 

“It wasn’t the sergeant as I come to see,” said the young man very 
meaningly. 

“ Mrs. Wackett’s out too, I’m sorry,” said Pollie in a conventional 
tone of polite regret; “gone to the feete, both of ’em.” 

“Nor it wasn’t your mother I come to see; I thought as they’d be 
out. Pollie, I—may I come in a minnit? ” 

“ Sorry I don’t ’ave gentlemen to the ’ouse when dad and mother’s 
out,” she said, with prim politeness; “ p’raps you could leave a message? ” 

“T arn’t got no message,” said the young fellow roughly in his dis- 
comfort; “ I come to see you, Pollie—that’s what I come for.” 

“© Miss Wackett,? if you please,” she amended briskly. 

“T couldn’t lay my tongue to it, Pollie,” he said, with reproachful 
tenderness, and getting a little nearer. 

H 
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“Practice makes perfect,” rejoined Miss Wackett cheerfully, and 
retreating; “we never know what we can do till we try.” 

“ Pll never try, then,” he said doggedly; “ ‘ Mister > and ‘ Miss’ ain’t 
no go between you and me, Pollie.” 

“ Well, I won’t keep you from the feete,” she said briskly; “and I’ve 
got lots to do.” 

“I don’t want to go to no feete,” said the young man, angry and 
desperate; “ I’d somethin’ partic’lar to say to yer—but if yer don’t care bout 
hearin’ it ; 

“ T can’t think whatever it could be,” she said, with cheerful indiffer- 
ence; but she was temporising, and perhaps he saw it, for, almost imper- 
ceptibly, he had edged himself within the doorway, and she had given way 
proportionately. 

“ Pollie,” said her sometime lover solemnly, “ what be you a-goin’ 
to do with all them things as you’ve bought—them clothes, and linen, and 
china, and all the whole kit? ” 

Instantly her manner changed. 

“*°T don’t see as that’s any business o’ yours,” she retorted fiercely, 
“and if that’s all you’ve come to say » 

“If you was to sell °em again you’d never get nothin? near what 
you give for ’em,” he blundered on, unwarned by her eyes; “ not ’alf nor 
a quarter, you wouldn’t.” 

_ “T wasn’t thinkin’ of sellin’ °em, I’m obliged to you,” she said, with 
dangerous politeness. It was the calm before the storm, but he, stupid, 
did not know it. 

“Then what be you a-goin’ to do with it all? ” 

“ Now, look you here, Mister Jack Verrall,” she said, with a furious 
inflection on the title; “ don’t you go for to trouble your head about them 
things o’ mine—they’l] come in very andy afore long. If you think as you’re 
the only man as wanted to marry me, you’ll find you’re jolly well mistaken— 
in no great while, p’raps. But p’raps you’re thinkin’ o” settin? up house- 
keepin’ yourself, and want to buy them things a bargain! Ha! ha! ” 

She threw back her head and laughed loud and scornfully, as though 
this were a very fine joke indeed. 

Stung by her ridicule, the young man shifted uneasily from one foot 
to the other; but he stuck doggedly to his not very apparent point. 

“ Seems a pity, like, about that cottage, seein’ as they’re so hard to 
get—nor I don’t know what to do with the furnitur’ and things if I give 
it up.” . 

Pe If you arst me,” she said, “I should say as there’s only one way out 
o’ the muddle.’ 

He looked eager; but meeting the bitter scorn in her eyes his face fell. 

“ Only thing as I can see for you is to get married,” she went on; 
“ there’s lots o” girls as ain’t so very partic’lar 2 

“ There’s only one gal for me,” he said, in a low voice; “ that’s you, 
Pollie, and you knows it.” 

“ Not if you was to go down on your bended knees to me, Jack 
Verrall.” 


A Shipshod Wooin re 


Pollie fairly glowed 
with self-respect. Pity, 
a thousand pities, her 
mother was not behind 
the door to hear. No 
more talk then about 
want of proper pride. 

The young man 
eyed her miserably. “ You 
means that, Pollie? ” 

“JT allus say what I 
means.” 

There fell a silence. 
Then heaving a colossal 
sigh— 

“If that’s the sizey 
of > he said, “I'd 
better go and give notice * 
about that cottage.” 

“ Well, I daresay 
you better.” (Pollie could 
never decide whether that 
moment were the most 
triumphant or the most 
miserable of her life.) 

A moment more 
Jack waited; then, with- 
out a word or sign, 
turned slowly on his heel. 


With thumping heart ~ 
Pollie watched him pull- SHE BOBBED DOWN TO THE LEVEL OF HER LACE BLIND, 
to the gate and walk ‘THAT HE MIGHT NOT SEE HER. 


off with his hands in his pockets and with lowered head. 

Her heart was in her throat; she realised suddenly that the making . 
or marring of two lives lay in her hands, and but for a moment. 

“ Jack,” she called, “come back a minnit.” 

He gave no sign of hearing. 

“ Jack, I’ve somethin’ rather partic’lar to tell yer.” 

The man turned slowly, and still with his hands in his pockets and 
his eyes on the ground, came back to the gate. 

“ Jack,” she said bashfully, “I don’t know as I'd be in too much of 
a hurry about—about the cottage.” 

“Pollie,” he said, “tell a chap straight what you’re drivin’ at.” 

“ Pm—Il'm afraid you might find it a bit awk’ard to know what to do 
with all that furnitur’ and things. . . .” 

He looked at her hard. 

“ And,” she laughed consciously, “ them tablecloths as I bought do 
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fit the table so nice, and—and that pink cashmere’ll only get old-fashioned 
aelyen? by. 2 3.2? 

She laughed again, but it ended in a sob. 

Jack went inside the gate, and seized the girl by both wrists. “ Be 
you a-foolin’ me? ” he said in a hoarse whisper. 

She looked at him with brimming eyes. 

Perhaps the only gentlemanly instinct of Jack’s whole life came to 
him then. He bared his head. 

* Thank the Lord,” he said solemnly. 


* * * * * * 


“ And what about your folks, Jack? ” she asked him half an hour later, 
as they sat in the best parlour grudging the fleeting minutes. 

“ My folks can go to ” 

She clapped her hand upon his mouth. ‘ Sh—sh, you bad chap.” 

But she laughed. Next moment she sighed comically. : 

* Oh, dear, now mother will allus say as J ain’t got no pride.” 
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THE THAMES 
By lLorence M. Braprorp 


Grey waves, and ghosts of boats all grey, 
Manned by the ghosts of men! 

Grey gulls in Limbo wheel their way 
And shriek, and wheel again! 


The skys last blur of blue is dead, 
Merged in the river's woe: 

Sad words, for sadness left unsaid, 
Float on that sombre flow. 


Pass on, grey pageantry of grief, 
Drift out, oh, deathlike day, 

Where Times blest poppies bloom relief, 
And tears are ocean-spray! 
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‘TOM MOORE AND THE 
OLD MAID 


By Nora VynneE 
Illustrated by Oswald Cuningham 


“Has sorrow thy young day shaded, 
As clouds on the morning fleet, 

To past have those young days faded, 

That even in sorrow were sweet.”’ 


? HE little old maid was singing from a song-book bound 
in faded red silk, ornamented with still more faded 
gold lettering and scroll work. 

There are still a few old maids left in England. 
Real old maids, as different from the: self-contained, 
self-reliant, contented ‘ bachelor women” as the 
smell of a growing pine from that of dried lavender. 
Laetitia Dawne was of the dried lavender type. A 
little, faded, cleanly-fragrant creature of tender 
regrets and memories, not of any special sorrow, but of lost youth, and 
present old maidhood generally. 

Of course, it was her parents’ fault for christening her Laetitia. 
Strange that a name which, being interpreted, means “ joy,” should also 
invar.ably mean old maidhood; but who ever heard of a married Laetitia? 

She loved Moore’s melodies so much that she had had them set in 
her musical-box long ago, and she sang herself, now and again. To-night 
—Christmas Eve—she sat at the old-fashioned piano—its tone was a little 
thin and flutelike, but it was in tune—and played a tinkling, delicate accom- 
paniment that seemed to put back the clock of time to the date of her song, 
and she sang in a soft, sweet, limited little voice, like what one would expect 
from a thrush that was not very well. 


“ Has hope like the bird in the story, 
That flitted from tree to tree 
With the talisman’s glittering glory, 
Has hope been that bird to thee? 
tn branch after branch alighting, 
The gem did she still display, 
And when nearest and most inviting, 
Then waft the fair prize away.”’ 


Ah, yes; that was just it. Life had always been like that. Happiness, 
success, gratified ambition, always a little way ahead of her, never falling into 
her hands. She’d been nearly a beauty when she left school, and her aunt, 
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Lady Rivers, had always promised her a season in town; but when the 
time came another niece, whom the lady had been chaperoning meanwhile, 
ran away and married a groom, and Lady Rivers said she’d never take the 
responsibility of looking after a girl again. , 

Then she had dreamt of success as an authoress, because the Editor 
of the Smallborough Gazette had published her novel. (That was before 
the days of syndicates.) But though she had written and written for years, 
and Editors had always advised her to try again—in those days Editors 
had a little leisure for courtesy in declining MSS.—no one had ever taken 
anything else. 

Then her mother and she had opened a little school, and it began to 
be quite a big school—just for common folks; she was not clever enough 
to teach accomplishments—and then board schools were invented and one 
was built next door, and the little private school was ruined. 

Then Lady Rivers came forward again and said that as Laetitia was 
now of a staid age, she would take her as companion and provide for her 
in her will, and so she did; but after Laetitia had endured eight years of 
slavery, Lady Rivers invalidated her will by marrying, and died before she 
could make another. So the husband got everything, and poor Laetitia 
was thrown on her own meagre—very meagre—income again. It was 
always the way, always; the good luck vanished when the time came to 
grasp it. And now, at last, neither bird nor talisman was so much as in 
sight. Her voice broke a little in the next verse: 


“ Has Love to that soul so tender 
Been like a Livonian mine, 
When sparkles of golden splendour 
All over the surface shine. 
But if in pursuit we grow deeper, 
Allured by the gem that shone, 
Ah, false as the dream of the sleeper, . 
Like love the bright ore is gone.’’ 


Yes, that was true, too. She had been going to be married once, and 
was very pleased indeed about it, as any girl fresh from school and utterly 
ignorant of love and life and herself and mankind might well have been. 
It was so romantic, so interesting! He had only seen her in church, and 
he called on her mother and said that he was a Polish Prince. In those days, 
there were still ‘“ Polish Princes,” not only in stories, but in real life. One 
of them wrote songs—famous songs—that professionals sung at concerts. 
She did not sing them—but she liked Tom Moore better—and there was 
nothing in her special Prince’s story which did not seem credible to a little 
schoolgirl and her simple-minded mother; but the “ Prince ” disappeared 
the day before the wedding, taking all the marketable presents—and £20 
which he had borrowed. 

That was not the only incident, though it had been her only real 
“ love affair.” Nothing else had ever gone far enough. There was the 
young schoolmaster with the poetic face, but he had died just when the 
affair had seemed to be going a little further than tender friendship. And 
then there was the nephew of Lady Rivers. Ah, how splendid and dashing 


IN 
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he was! But before things had got further than their sending each other 
valentines through the post, though they were in the same house, Lady 
Rivers had found it out and sent her nephew abroad. He had come back 
six years afterwards, married and fat and uninteresting. And then there 
was—— But it was always the same. She had never loved or been loved. 
Other girls had had mothers and friends who helped their love affairs on; 
she had only had people who kept them off. And it seemed that she was 
one of the sort of people whose love affairs always need a little outside 
influence and manipulation. 
It was hard—it was hard! Heer fingers quivered on the little tinkling 
accompaniment, and her voice now was like that of a thrush sobbing. 


A POLISH PRINCE, 


“Tf thus the fair hour has fleeted, 
When sorrow itself looked bright. 
If thus the kind hope has cheated 
That led thee along so light. 
If thus the unkind world wither 
Each feeling that once was dear, 
Come, child of misfortune, come hither, 
I’ll weep with thee tear for tear.’ 


Her tears fell softly on the yellow old keys as she ended. It was all 
so sad and so true and so sweet. 
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She was, after all, cut out for the old-fashioned heroine, for her tears 
became her, flushing her face and sparkling in her eyes. 

Dear Tom Moore! The only poet in the world who has ever sung 
consolation to old maids. 

She turned to his portrait in the old scarlet-covered music book with 
the faded gold lettering. 

His queer kind little face seemed to smile at her. His knee-breeches 
and silk stockings made her think of court suits and courtliness. Ah! he 
was a lover. This gentle, true, honourable soul, a fearless patriot at a 
time when patriotism was dangerous for an Irishman. Robert Emmett’s 
brother had been imprisoned in a bleak Scotch fortress for less than Moore 
had dared to sing in London drawing-rooms. He had suffered, too. The 
brilliant wit, the darling of Society, had-been in prison for his fearlessness, 
and among it all he, happy in his faithful love for his faithful Bessie, had 
sung that song to comfort all desolate old maids such as she. 

Her fingers idly tinkled the accompaniment. She sang the song again 
—it was as if he was making love to her. She felt her pulses quicken, 
her voice tremble. Had love ever come so near before? She sang the 
song a third time. -It was as if he were in the room, leaning as a lover 
might lean over her chair, as if his hand were in her hair, his lips on her 
shoulder. It was rather indelicate and not quite right—a married man— 
but then he had been dead so long. 

She turned from the piano, her gas was low. She always kept it so 
when she played from memory. On the hearthrug between her and the 
flickering fire a neat gentleman-like figure in knee breeches and black silk 
stockings was standing, hat in hand. He bowed with a flourish. 

“Madam, ten thousand thanks for this kindness—this condescen- 
sion.” 

“ Kindness, sir—condescension? *» she murmured. ‘I don’t under- 
stand? ” 

“ Your kindness in permitting my presence. I have waited for this 
a long while.” 

“ Waited, sir? I did not know—I did not see that you were here.” 

“‘] have waited, madam, for someone to take me seriously, to do justice 
to my sincerity.” 

“ Your sincerity? But I » She was sure of him now. “Oh, 
Mr. Moore,” she cried, “I never doubted it. I love your song.” 

“Tt has this merit, madam, it came from my heart. My heart bled 
when I thought of lovely but unloved women—roses no bee sipped, no 
butterfly found out—wine left undrunk.” 

Laetitia Dawne was a teetotaler, and the last simile struck her as 
frightfully wicked and fascinating. She hesitated and blushed, which, of 
course, was just what any woman should have done when Moore made love 
to her. 

“You sang my song, madam, as I would choose, were choice per- 
mitted me, that it should ever be sung. You sang from the heart.” 

“ T could sing it no other way. Oh, I have been lonely so many years.” 
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““MADAM, TEN THOUSAND THANKS FOR THIS KIND- 
NESS, THIS CONDESCENSION.”’ 

“ And I,” he said, have wept for your loneliness for one hundred 
years.” — 

She hadn’t been living so long as that, of course, but she presumed 
that he meant he had wept for lonely women in the abstract, or counted 
from the writing of the song. 

“ Your tears comforted mine.” She wasn’t conscious that her words 
involuntarily but admirably fitted to the sentiment of the occasion. 

“ Ah!” he cried. “It might be my joy to dry them if you would 
but complete the spell.” 

She moved a step or two towards him, but hesitated. 
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“You have sung my song three times, each time from the heart, on 
Christmas Eve,” he said. ‘ That is so much of the spell that you see me 
here. But you must touch me before it comes true.” 

“I dare not.” 

“ Ah, madam, for pity’s sake. All these years hope has played the 
enchanted bird with me, too. Again and again the spell has almost been 
complete, but never quite complete until to-night. At first, often, for 
people loved me in my time; but after a while my songs grew old-fashioned, 
they ceased to be heard. Then at last, fifty years ago, a girl sang that song 
—once—twice. I was ready, hat in hand, on the doorway of Elysium. She 
began to sing the third time—the first verse—the second—the third—line 
followed line » 

“She never finished? ” 

There was sympathy, but there was also a certain sharpness, somewhat 
suggestive of jealousy, in the tone. 

“No, madam. Half-way through the last line she was interrupted. 
A huge coarse-bearded sailor bounced into the room, and she never sang 
my song again.” 

“T will sing it often—always.” 

“ Madam, if you would but touch my hand with yours, you would 
sing my songs still, perhaps, but only those that tell of happy love. ‘ Oh, 
had we some bright little isle of our own,’ and ‘ The young May moon in 
beaming love. Madam, let my devotion, my patience, plead for me,” 
and he dropped on one knee. 

“ But Bessy,” she murmured. ‘Oh, Mr. Moore, Bessy.” 

His face seemed to grow grave, and noble, and somehow curiously 
modern. 

“ Bessy is in Heaven, with the Heavenly part of Tom Moore. She has 
no use for the earthly part, which wanders back to earth whenever his songs 
are sung, but can only be seen or heard when someone sings as you sang, 
and can only wake to reality, to life, at your touch. But that part of Tom 
Moore could make you happy—madam, I swear it! Listen! ” 

There was a little “ crick ” as the firelight suddenly died out, leaving 
only a red glow, and the musical-box started all by itself. Ting! Ting! 
The air it played this time was, ‘“‘ Oh, believe me if all those endearing 
young charms,” and, raising his head and fixing tender eyes upon Laetitia, 
the strange visitor sang in a voice as uncertain and flutelike as hers, but 
not by any means as sweet: 


“Oh, believe me, Laetitia, your music divine, 
That has brought me from regions above. 
Ilas made me all yours; let one kiss make vou mine, 
For a lifetime of comfort and love.”’ 


Laetitia crept slowly towards him, holding out a frightened, fluttering 
hand. 

He grasped it in both his. Strange, she would have expected a ghost’s 
hand to be cold, but those hands burned. He drew her nearer yet, breathless 
with a dreadful delicious fear. She resisted teebly—more feebly. 
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Then it came—his lips touched 
hers. She gave a little cry. She 
heard him laugh, the low happy laugh 
of the triumphant lover, the lover her 
kiss made happy. She had heard it 
at last—she, lonely Laetitia. It was 
too much. The earth receded, the 
stars came down and danced before 
her eyes. The room went round, but 
all the while she knew it was all true. 

“‘ Has he frightened you? ” 

The speaker was a hospital nurse 
—a large, fair, comfortable woman, 
with a smile that went all across her 
face till her very ears glowed. 

“Y hope he hasn’t frightened 
you. I ought not to have left him 
alone, but he seemed asleep, your 
music had soothed him—it always 
does—so I went to my own room for 
half an hour. [I’m so sorry. I hope 
you were not annoyed, but you’ve 
done him so much good. He is 
sleeping quietly now, but I had to 
promise that you would come and see 
him to-morrow.” 

“ Who? ” murmured Laetitia. 

“Mr. Ferguson, my patient.” 

“ Not ’—she _hesitated—“ not 
Mr. Moore? ” 

“No, Mr. Ferguson. Why 
should you think his name was 
Moore? He had a fancy that that SHE RESISTED FEEBLY, 
was his name while he was delirious, 
but his temperature has gone down to normal now, and I expect he’ll be 
much better to-morrow. You will come? I had to promise you should.” 

“ Yes, I will come.” 

And she did. 

Mr. ig Sa when she saw him, seemed quite like an ordinary man, 
with just a faint resemblance, perhaps, to the portrait in her song-book. 
He apologised for having taken the liberty to call the night before, and _ 
thanked her for the music that had long been a pleasure to him—hoped 
that she was not offended or upset in any way. 

Laetitia replied demurely that she had not been upset at all, and they 
talked formally of indifferent matters, but behind the nurse’s broad back, 
as she made the tea, one glance passed between them. They both knew. 

Then they talked conventionally again, went on talking conventionally, 
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made little feeble jokes, and found out that they both liked aquariums and 
gardening, and presenly the nurse took the tea-things downstairs, and Mr. 
terguson bent eagerly forward. 

“ T don’t remember all about it,” he said, “ but it was true, all true.” 

“ Some of it,” she said softly. 

“ Nurse says I had a return of delirium. I don’t believe it; it was 
more than that. I’d been a lonely old man so long, and you, dear, a lonely 
woman.” (She was glad that he left out the “old” in her case.) “ Of 
myself, I should never have dared, but something happened to me. 
You won’t go back from it, will you? ” 

It was all a little vague, but she gave him her hand again. ~ 

“TI could understand it better,” she murmured, “if your name was 
Moore.” 

“ Well, my mother’s was. She was descended from him.” 

“ Even that doesn’t quite explain it.” 

“ But what does the explanation matter? Something has brought 
us together. It’s enough to be glad without understanding.” 


* * * * * * 


So they married and lived happily ever after. The two little incomes, 
on which two separately had scraped and starved in rooms, made two very 
comfortable together, in a little house with a big aquarium and a garden, 
and the same old tinkling piano for wet evenings. He started a flute, too, 
but, fortunately, the little house was “ detached.” They often talked over 
their first meeting, but never reached an understanding of it—how much 
had been her imagination, how much his. Was it hypnotism or thought 
transference ?—or something psychological for which no name had yet been 
invented? Or had Tom Moore really come back, either to materialise 
into his descendant, or lend him a suit of clothes? They never came to 
a decision on the subject. One thing only was certain. Once when 
Laetitia remembered and quoted the paraphrase of “ Believe me if all those 
endearing young charms,” which the apparition of Tom Moore had sung 
to the accompaniment of the musical-box, Tom Ferguson remembered the 
lines, and claimed them as his own and only effort in, or rather inspiration 
of, verse, only he insisted that the first line had run, ‘“‘ Which brought me 
from my room above,” which did not scan quite so well, but was certainly 
nearer the truth. 


——— 
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“ CHIMPAAPU,” The Shudderer 


By Ratpepuw Duranp 


Illustrated by W. H. Holloway 


1—HIS EMANCIPATION 


HITE residents of the lower Zambesi valley, like aliens 
in other parts of the world who wish to live in har- 
mony with their native neighbours, find it advisable. 
if not to do as they do, at least to pay due respect 
to their customs. I was always anxious to do this, 
partly from a laudable desire to win their esteem, 
principally because my livelihood depended on being 
able to persuade them to work on my plantation, 
and, because a lifetime spent amid African surround- 
ings scarcely suffices to make a European familiar with the prejudices, 
modes of thought, and views on justice and equity that lie “at the back 
of the black man’s mind,” I was in the habit, whenever it was necessary for 
me to conform to native custom, of asking the advice of Butilesi, my 
headman. 

This man acted not only as my adviser, but as arbitrator between me 
and my neighbours whenever matter for dispute arose. If my donkey, for 
instance, strayed into a native garden and damaged the standing crops, 
Butilesi advised me whether I ought to pay compensation. If the damage 
was done during the daytime he would hold me free from blame, since 
crops should be guarded by day; if the damage, on the other hand, was 
done by night, he would declare that I was responsible, on the ground that 
domestic animals ought to be shut up at night, and would inform me how 
much compensation should be paid, leaving, however, the matter between 
myself and my negligent donkey-boy to be settled at my discretion. Should 
a man engaged to work for me abscond after receiving payment in advance, 
Butilesi would ascertain to what village he belonged, go there and confiscate 
the first portable article of value he saw, the owner of which, to recover 
his property, would have to go to the headman of his village and bring a 
suit, not against me, but against the man who had wronged me. The 
headman would then compel the latter to fulfil his contract, the confiscated 
property would be returned to its owner, and the incident would be closed 
to the satisfaction of all parties in accordance with native standards of equity 
and justice. 

Sometimes, especially when Butilesi decided a case against me, I 
thought the law “a hass,” and said so. We would then argue the matter, 
with considerable heat on my part and respectful obstinacy on Butilesi’s part, 
though the matter almost invariably ended in my deferring to his opinion. 
Such controversies caused him much embarrassment, and it was always with 


Butilesi 
had 
arbitrarily 
arrested 

a pair of 


scoundrels. 


considerable reluctance that he appeared before me, not as counsel on my 
behalf, but as Nathan before David. One evening, as he waited on me 
at table, I noticed that something was weighing on his mind. He was 
unresponsive when I tried to get him into conversation, and answered my 
remarks about the day’s events with respectful monosyllables. 

“* What is the matter? ” I enquired at last. “Is there a mlandu against 
me? Has the little dog (a fox-terrier that cost me much money for damages) 
been chasing pigs again? ” 

“No, sir. Chikwawa has a mlandu against you on account of Chim- 
paapu. That evil-mannered slave was found last night stealing the fowls 
of the Chikwawa people. When they discovered him, he ran away, leaving 
the pen open, so that the fowls escaped. Many are missing. Chikwawa* 
demands heavy recompense.” 

“ That is not my affair. I shall not pay. Let him deal with Chim- 
paapu. If you or the other servants behave like baboons, the mlandu is 
against you.” 

* A headman; his village and his people are known by the same name, 
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“But Chimpaapu is your slave, sir,” answered Butilesi respectfully. 

‘‘ That is nothing. Must a man answer for that which his slave does? ” 

“‘ That is our custom.” 

I said something rude about the custom and relapsed into silence. It 
was true in a sense that Chimpaapu was my slave. Some years before, 
Butilesi, in deference to European law, had arbitrarily arrested and brought 
before me a pair of scoundrels who were offering for sale in a neighbouring 
village a miserable lad, half-starved and craven with fear, whose abject 
condition had earned him the name of Chimpaapu (the Shudderer). I was 
powerless to interfere, and knew that if I reported the matter to the nearest — 
magistrate, who was stationed two days’ journey away, the slave-hawkers 
would have ample time to remove their victim to some place where the law 
could not reach them. As I could rescue the boy at little cost to myself 
(his price, reduced by threats and haggling, was equivalent to three shillings 
and fourpence of English money), I solved the difficulty by buying him 
With fatherly care old Butilesi nursed Chimpaapu back to health, and then, 
as the boy did not know the name of the village from which he had been 
kidnapped, nor even whether his parents were alive, I attached him to my 
household, had him taught to wash dishes, mend clothes, and wait at table, 
and paid him wages on the same scale as those received by my other junior 
servants. I had always considered my conduct in this matter highly estim- 
able and philanthropic, but there were limits to my good nature, and it 
stopped short at paying for Chimpaapu’s frolics. 

“ How much does Chikwawa demand for the lost fowls? ” I enquired. 

“ Two goats.” 

“‘ They will cost as much as I pay Chimpaapu in as many months. If 
I pay Chikwawa and withhold Chimpaapu’s wages till the sum is complete 
he will run away.” 

“Zhee! A man does not eat grass when there is rice to be had. He 
will not run away.” 

“This once only will I pay then. But I do not keep servants who 
make trouble for me. Chimpaapu must go and work for himself. Send 
him to me.” : 

A look of puzzled disapproval came over the old man’s face, as if I 
had told him to do something that from his point of view was dishonourable, 
but he obeyed me without protest. When Chimpaapu came I scolded him 
for his misbehaviour, disclaimed responsibility for his future actions on the 
ground that, as it was against the law of my people to have slaves, he had 
been free from the day I bought him, forgave him the debt that I was to 
pay for him (his face beamed with premature delight), and told him that 
the time had come for him to make his own way in the world. To my 
intense surprise he greeted this last announcement with a howl of anguish. 
He grovelled on the floor, embracing my boot and entreating me not to 
send him away. For one brief self-satisfied moment I supposed his emotion 
to be prompted by feelings of passionate loyalty and devotion, but it 
was soon apparent that his distress was caused by purely selfish considera- 
tions, 
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‘Am. J’ ot 
your goat?” he 
pleaded. ‘How 
can I live if you 
drive me away? I 
have no mother to 
give me food, no 
hut to live in, no 
field to hoe. Ohe! 
Mbuye, if you drive 
me away I shall 
starve.” 

“But you must 
leave me sooner or 
later. What will 
you do when I leave 
this place, as all 
azungu do, and go 
back to my own 
village across the 
great water? ” I re- 
plied. ‘“ Any head- 
man of a village will 
give you land to hoe 
if you ask him, and 
it is time that you 
began to work for 
yourself, as others 
do. Come to me 
Foe to-morrow and I will 
give you money to 
buy food until you 
have found a head- 
man who. will re- 
ceive you into his 


Arousing envy in the hearts of all by the 


magnificence of his livery. 


village and assign you a piece of land. Now go.” 

Chimpaapu retired to the kitchen and made night hideous with howls; 
but Butilesi hovered about, fidgeting with the furniture, obviously wishing 
to say something. Presently, as I did not give him an opening, he came 
and stood before me, scraping his feet as one wipes one’s boots on a doormat, 
and clapping his hands together in the approved manner of one who has a 
petition to make. 

“* Have I permission to speak? ” he said. 

“ Well, what is it?” 

“Sir. It is said that if a monkey is caught and tamed and afterwards 
driven back into the forest the other monkeys will kill him because he does 
not know their customs. Moreover, he will starve because he does not 
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snow: how to find food. How will Chimpaapu live if you drive him 
away?” 

“He must work. The headman of any village will give him land 
that he may make a garden for himself.” 

“ But he has not learned to work like other boys. You have made 
him fat with good food. You have given him money. You have dressed 
him in beautiful clothes, so that when he goes into a village he walks proudly 
like the son of a chief. Now, because you are angry with him, you say 
he must go and work like the common people. ‘The people will mock 
at him because he who was proud must now be humble, and, moreover, 
no one has taught him that which a man of our people must know.” 

Though I did not understand the bearing of Butilesi’s last objection 
to the dismissal of Chimpaapu, I was bound to acknowledge that the easy 
life that the boy had led was a bad preparation for the life he must sooner 
or later adopt. His pay had been comparatively large, and as he had no 
parents or guardians to appropriate it, he had been able to spend it almost. 
entirely on himself. More free in reality than my free servants, whose 
good behaviour was more or less assured by fear of summary dismissal, 
he had spent much of his time loafing about the neighbouring villages, 
squandering his money at the stores of the Arab merchants, arousing envy 
in the hearts of all by the magnificence of his livery—the blue loin-cloth, 
white vest, and scarlet fez worn by all my servants-—and generally leading 
the life of a young man about town. Thrown on his own resources, Chim- 
paapu would have to put off his gay clothes, live on the plainest food, and 
work, if not strenuously as a European understands work, still, far harder 
than he had ever worked before. Obviously the longer he lived a life 
of careless indolence under my protection, the harder would it be for him 
to adapt himself to the life which he must ultimately lead. Still, as I was 
to blame for allowing him to grow up in luxury, and because I had not warned 
him to face the necessity of making his own way in the world, I yielded to 
Butilesi’s representation, and told Chimpaapu that he might stay in my 
service for the time being, on the distinct: understanding that he was to take 
the first available opportunity of striking out for himself. 

For some months Chimpaapu’s behaviour was above reproach, but 
soon the strong wine of youth and the freedom from responsibility secured 
to him by his position as a nominal slave overcame him. He would dis- 
appear for days together, explaining on his return that he had been to 
negotiate for admission into one of the neighbouring communities. _ I're- 
quently the headman of the village he had visited would follow hard on 
his tracks, demanding compensation for his misdeeds. These little matters 
could usually be adjusted by making the aggrieved person a small present 
and docking the amount from Chimpaapu’s wages; but one day the cup of 
his iniquity became suddenly full, and, as usually happens in this world, 
ran over. 

Destiny conspired against Chimpaapu that day. Early in the morning 
I had had to disorganise the day’s work and summon all my available 
labourers to drive away a swarm of locusts that threatened the young crops. 


‘“ Grandfather, I have returned.”’ 


Hour after hour I had tramped dejectedly backwards and forwards at the 
head of a gang of men and boys who were occupied in the congenial labour 
of making as much noise as they could. At sunset a heavy shower had 
drenched me to the skin. My donkey, after one short gallop, had slipped 
in the mud, thrown me, and lamed himself so badly that I had to tramp 
home through the mire, leading him by the bridle. The result was that 
my temper, that had been bad all day and had grown rapidly worse since 
the rain came on, boiled over when I reached home to find that neither my 
bath nor my dinner were ready, because my whole establishment had aban- 
doned its duties to discuss Chimpaapu’s latest escapade. Caught in the 
act of stealing bananas, and being hard pressed by the villagers to whom 
they belonged, he had taken their only canoe, paddled a mile down stream, 
and then landed without making the canoe fast. The canoe had drifted 
away, and its owner was demanding as compensation an amount equivalent 
to as much as Chimpaapu’s wages would amount to ina year. Ten minutes 
after I returned home Chimpaapu had received the severest thrashing he 
had ever had in his life, and had been promised another if I ever saw his 
face again. 

One evening, six weeks later, I was sitting on my verandah smoking 
an after-dinner pipe, cooling down after the heat and worry of the day’s 
work and watching the reflection of far-off lightning dance and flicker on 
the horizon, when a ragged, dejected-looking figure approached, and stood 
scraping his feet on the ground and softly clapping his hands. 

“What is it?” I asked good humouredly, amused at the knowledge 
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the suppliant showed of the hour at which I could best be approached. 

“Grandfather, I have returned,” was the plaintive answer. 

“ Chimpaapu! ” I cried, not knowing whether to laugh or to swear. 
* Come here into the light.” 

He mounted the verandah steps, scraped his feet again, and squatted, 
still clapping his hands, within the light that shone from my inner room. 

“1 told you that you should be beaten if you came back. Why, then, 
are you here?” I demanded coldly. 

“Mbuye. I have been among the Marruma people. Marruma gave 
me land to hoe, and I worked hard. Zhee! my hands are sore. I dug my 
ground and that of another in return for seed. In two moons there will 
beacrop. But, father, I am not of those people. I cannot live with them. 
I have no mother nor sister, so that I had to do women’s work myself. 
When I went to fill my water-pot in the evening the women ran into the 
long grass, pretending to be afraid, and jeered at me. When I cooked my 
food the little ones mocked me, calling me Nkasi (woman).” 

Absurd as it may seem to a European, this was a very reasonable griev- 
ance. Chimpaapu could cook and carry water at my house without loss of 
dignity, because there were no women attached to my establishment, but 
he could not perform these womanly offices for himself in a native village 
without feeling a sense of bitter humiliation, such as an aristocratic resident 
of Mayfair would feel were he to be seen depositing his dustbin in front 
of his house or carrying his laundry basket along Piccadilly, and the tongue 
of a Zambesi urchin can bite as deep as that oe a London street arab. 

“In the evening,” continued Chimpaapu plaintively, “ when men sat 
talking in the bwalo, they drove me away lest I should overhear that which 
should not be heard by amwisichana (the uninitiated). At night, when I 
wished to sleep with those of my own age in the bwalo,* they drove me 
away, asking to what tribe I belonged, because my skin is unmarked and 
my teeth are unfiled. They said I must not talk with them because I have 
not yet danced at the unyago, and sent me to sleep among the little ones. 
Even the little ones mocked me so that I beat them, whereat their mothers 
reviled me and their fathers beat me. I am not of these people, grandfather, 
I cannot live with them. I have come back to you.” 

He clapped his hands again and looked piteously up at me. 

“Go and eat food in the kitchen. To-morrow we will talk again,” 
I said, and Chimpaapu departed, uttering expressions of fulsome adulation 
over his shoulder as he went. 

There was a man once who, because he passionately loved liberty, 
bought a cage full of canaries and Javanese sparrows in the Limehouse 
Causeway and promptly set them free to enjoy liberty in the streets of East 
London. The sentiment which prompted his action was estimable, but 
for the birds the result was unfortunate. I now realised that I, who had 
always complacently regarded myself as Chimpaapu’s benefactor, had been 
guilty of behaviour equally thoughtless and almost as cruel. I had trained 


* The hut that is built in every village to serve as clubroom, councjl hut, and dor- 
mitory for adult bachclors, 
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him to work which would prove utterly useless to him in after life, and 
then turned him adrift with little knowledge of the customs, prejudices, 
and beliefs, and none whatever of the tribal mysteries, of those with whom 
he had to associate. I began to realise that when I bought him I ought, 
instead of bringing him up amid an unsuitable environment, to have 
arranged for his adoption into one of the neighbouring communities. It 
was now apparently too late, and consequently there was nothing for it but 
to receive Chimpaapu again into my household and allow him to stay with 
me until something might happen which would enable him to leave me of 
his own free will. 


(4 further chapter of Chimpaapu’s adventures will appear next month.) 


THE GLADIATOR SUN 


By R. M. Birkmyre 


Aweary droops the gladiator sun 
In the arena of the blood-stained skies, 
Where Night, his dusky bride, steals forth with one 


Fair star like child with sad and brimming eyes. 


Soft fall her tears, and while she smoothes his hair, 


She whispers with a mother hate of strife, 


“ Flow many wilt thou slay, how many spare, 
O gladiator sun, O lord of life. 


THE BADGE OF 
POLICEMAN O’ROON 


By O. Henry 


Set 1 cannot be denied that men and women have looked 

‘| upon one another for the first time and become 
instantly enamoured. It is a risky process, this love 
at first sight, before she has seen him in Bradstreet 
or he has seen her in curl papers. But these things 
do happen; and one instance must form a theme for 
this story—though not, thank Heaven, to the over- 
shadowing of more vital and important subjects, such 
as drink, policemen, horses, and earldoms. 

During a certain war a troop calling itself the Gentle Riders rode into 
history and one or two ambuscades. The Gentle Riders were recruited 
from the aristocracy of the wild men of the West and the wild men of the 
aristocracy of the East. In khaki there is little telling them one from 
another, so they became good friends and comrades all around. 

Ellsworth Remsen, whose old Knickerbocker descent atoned for his 
modest rating at only ten millions, ate his canned beef gaily by the camp 
fires of the Gentle Riders. The war was a great lark to him, so that he 
scarcely regretted polo and planked shad. ; 

One of the troopers was a well set up, affable, cool young man, who 
called himself O’Roon. To this young man Remsen took an especial liking. 
The two rode side by side during the famous mooted up-hill charge that 
was disputed so hotly at the time by the Spaniards and afterwards by the 
Democrats. 

After the war Remsen came back to his polo and shad. One day a 
well set up, affable, cool young man disturbed him at his club, and he and 
O’Roon were soon pounding each other and exchanging opprobious epithets 
after the manner of long-lost friends. O’Roon looked seedy and out of 
luck and perfectly contented. But it seemed that his content was only 
apparent. 

“Get me a job, Remsen,” he said. “ Ive just handed a barber my 
last shilling.” 

“No trouble at all,” said Remsen. ‘I know a lot of men who have 
hanks and stores and things down town. Any particular line you fancy? ” 

“ Yes,” said O’Roon, with a look of interest. ‘I took a walk in your 
Central Park this morning. Id like to be one of those bobbies on horse- 
back. That would be about the ticket. Besides, it’s the only thing I could 
do. I can ride a little, and the fresh air suits me. Think you could land 
that for me? ” 

Remsen was sure that he could. And in a very short time he did. 
And they who were not above looking at mounted policemen might have 
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seen a well set up, affable, cool young man on a prancing chestnut steed 
attending to his duties along the driveways of the park. 

And now at the extreme risk of wearying old gentlemen who carry 
leather fob chains, and elderly ladies who—but no! grandmother herself 
yet thrills at foolish, immortal Romeo—there must be a hint of love at 
first sight. 

It came just as Remsen was strolling into Fifth Avenue from his club 
a few doors away. , 

A motor car was creeping along foot by foot, impeded by a freshet of 
vehicles that filled the street. In the car was a chauffeur and an old gentle- 
man with snowy side whiskers and a Scotch plaid cap which could not be 
worn while automobiling except by a personage. Not even a wine agent 
would dare to do it. But these two were of no consequence—except, 
perhaps, for the guiding of the machine and the paying for it. At the old 
gentleman’s side sat a young lady more beautiful than pomegranate blossoms, 
more exquisite than the first quarter moon viewed at twilight through the 
tops of oleanders. Remsen saw her and knew his fate. He could have 
flung himself under the very wheels that conveyed her, but he knew that 
would be the last means of attracting the attention of those who ride in 
motor cars. Slowly the auto passed, and, if we place the poets above the 
autoists, carried the heart of Remsen with it. Here was a large city of 
millions, and many women who at a certain distance appear to resemble 
pomegranate blossoms. Yet he hoped to see her again; for each one fancies 
that his romance has its own tutelary guardian and divinity. 

Luckily for Remsen’s peace of mind there came a diversion in the 
guise of a reunion of the Gentle Riders of the city. There were not many 
of them—perhaps a score—and there was wassail, and things to eat, and 
speeches, and the Spaniard was bearded again in recapitulation. And when 
daylight threatened them the survivors prepared to depart. But some 
remained upon the battlefield. One of these was Trooper O’Roon, who 
was not seasoned to potent liquids. His legs declined to fulfil the obliga- 
tions they had sworn to the police department. 

“Pm stewed, Remsen,” said O’Roon to his friend. ‘ Why do they 
build hotels that go round and round like catherine wheels? They’ll take 
away my shield and break me. I can think and talk con-con-consec-sec- 
secutively, but I s-s-stammer with my feet. I’ve got to go on duty in three 
hours. The jig is up, Remsen. The jig is up, I tell you.” 

“Look at me,” said Remsen, who was his smiling self, pointing to 
his own face; “ whom do you see here? ” 

“ Goo’ fellow,” said O’Roon dizzily. ‘Goo’ old Remsen.” 

“Not so,” said Remsen. ‘ You see Mounted Policeman O’Roon. 
Look at your face—no; you can’t do that without a glass—but look at mine, 
and think of yours. How much alike are we? As two French table d’hote 
dinners. With your badge, on your horse, in your uniform, will I charm 
nursemaids and prevent the grass from growing under people’s feet in the 
Park this day. I willl save your badge and your honour, besides having 
the jolliest lark I’ve been blessed with since we licked Spain.” 

Promptly on time the counterfeit presentment of Mounted Policeman 
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O’Roon single-footed into the Park on his chestnut steed. In a uniform 
two men who are unlike will look alike; two who somewhat resemble each 
other in feature and figure will appear as twin brothers. So Remsen trotted 
down the bridle paths, enjoying himself hugely, so few real pleasures do 
ten-millionaires have. 

Along the driveway in the early morning spun a victoria drawn by 
a pair of fiery bays. There was something foreign about the affair, for the 
Park is rarely used in the morning except by unimportant people who love 
to be healthy, poor, and wise. In the vehicle sat an old gentleman with 
snowy side-whiskers and a Scotch plaid cap which could not be worn while 
driving except by a personage. At his side sat the lady of Remsen’s heart— 
the lady who looked like pomegranate blossoms and the gibbous moon. 

Remsen met them coming. At the instant of their passing her eyes 
looked into his, and but for the ever coward heart of a true lover he could 
have sworn that she flushed a faint pink. He trotted on for twenty yards, 
and then wheeled his horse at the sound of runaway hoofs. The bays had 
bolted. 

Remsen sent his chestnut after the victoria like a shot. There was 
work cut out for the impersonator of Policeman O’Roon. The chestnut 
ranged alongside the off bay thirty seconds after the chase began, rolled his 
eye back at Remsen, and said in the only manner open to policemen’s 
horses : 

“Well, you duffer, are you going to do your share? You're not 
O’Roon, but it seems to me if you’d lean to the right you could reach the 
reins of that foolish, slow-running bay—ah! you're all right; O’Roon 
couldn’t have done it more neatly! ” 

The runaway team was tugged to an inglorious halt by Remsen’s tough 
muscles. The driver released his hands from the wrapped reins, jumped 
from his seat, and stood at the heads of the team. The chestnut, approving 
his new rider, danced and pranced, reviling equinely the subdued bays. 
Remsen, lingering, was dimly conscious of a vague, impossible, unnecessary 
old gentleman in a Scotch cap who talked incessantly about something. And 
he was acutely conscious of a pair of violet eyes that would have drawn 
Saint Pyrites from his iron pillar—or whatever the allusion is—and of the 
lady’s smile and look—a little frightened, but a look that, with the ever 
coward heart of a true lover, he could not yet construe. They were asking 
his name and bestowing upon him well-bred thanks for his heroic deed, 
and the Scotch cap was especially babbling and insistent. But the eloquent 
appeal was in the eyes of the lady. 

A little thrill of satisfaction ran through Remsen, because he had a 
name to give which, without undue pride, was worthy of being spoken in 
high places, and a small fortune which, with due pride, he could leave at 
his end without disgrace. 

He opened his lips to speak, and closed them again. 

Who was he? Mounted Policeman O’Roon. The badge and the 
honour of his comrade were in his hands. If Ellsworth Remsen, ten- 
millionaire and Knickerbocker, had just rescued pomegranate blossoms and 
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Scotch cap from possible death, where was Policeman O’Roon? Off his 
beat, exposed, disgraced, discharged. Love had come, but before that there - 
had been something that demanded precedence—the fellowship of men on 
battlefields fighting an alien foe. 

Remsen touched his cap, looked between the chestnut’s ears, and took 
refuge in vernacularity. 

“ Don’t mention it,” he said stolidly. ‘ We policemen are paid to 
do these things. It’s our duty.” 

And he rode away—rode away cursing noblesse oblige, but knowing 
he could never have done anything else. 

At the end of the day Remsen sent the chestnut to his stable and went 
to O’Roon’s room. ‘The policeman was again a well set up, affable, cool 
young man who sat by the window smoking cigars. 

“I wish you and the rest of the police force and al] badges, horses, 
brass buttons, and men who can’t drink two glasses of brut without getting 
upset were at the devil,” said Remsen feelingly. 

O’Roon smiled with evident satisfaction. 

“ Good old Remsen,” he said affably. ‘I know all about it. They 
trailed me down and cornered me here two hours ago. There was a little 
_ row at home, you know, and I cut sticks just to show them. — I don’t believe 
I told you that my Governor was the Earl of Ardsley. Funny you should 
bob against them in the Park. If you damaged that horse of mine Ill never 
forgive you. I’m going to buy him and take him back with me. Oh, yes, 
and I think my sister—Lady Angela, you know—wants particularly for 
you to come up to the hotel with me this evening. Didn’t lose my badge, 
did you Remsen? [?ve got to turn that in at Headquarters when I resign.” 


TRIOLET 


By. ‘W. 


I sent him a rose 

And he shot me a dart. 
Think you he knows? 

1 sent him a rose 

And surely that shows. 

But he wounded my heart. 
I sent him a rose 

And he shot me a dart. 
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THE HOUSE AMONG THE LAURELS 
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(Thomas Carnacki, the famous Investigator of ‘‘ real’ ghost stories, tells 
here the results of his peculiar and weird investigations in 
The House Among The Laurels) 


med HIS is a curious yarn that I am going to tell you,” 
| >% said Carnacki, as after a quiet little dinner we made 
ROY ourselves comfortable in his cosy dining-room. 

‘*T have just got back from the West of Ireland,” 
he continued. ‘‘ Wentworth, a friend of mine, has 
lately had rather an unexpected legacy, in the shape 
of a large estate and manor, about a mile and a half 
outside of the village of Korunton. The place is 
named Gannington Manor, and has been empty a 
great number of vears; as you will find is almost 
always the case with Houses reputed to be haunted, as it is usually termed. 

‘It seems that when Wentworth went over to take possession, he 
found the place in very poor repair, and the estate totally uncared for, and, 
as I know, looking very desolate and lonesome generally. Fle went through 
the big house by himself, and he admitted to me that it had an uncomfortable 
feeling about it; but, of course, that might be nothing more than the natural 
dismalness of a big, empty house, which has been long uninhabited, and 
through which you are wandering alone. 

“When he had finished his look round, he went down to the village, 
meaning to see the one-time Agent of the Estate, and arrange for someone 
to go in as caretaker. The Agent, who proved by the way to be a Scotch- 
man, was very willing to take up the management of the Estate once more ; 
but he assured Wentworth that they would get no one to go in as caretaker ; 
and that his—the Agent’s—advice was to have the house pulled down, and 
a new one built. 

‘* This, naturally, astonished my friend, and, as they went down to 
the village, he managed to get a sort of explanation from the man. It seems 
that there had been always curious stories told about the place, which in 
the early days was called Landru Castle, and that within the last seven years 
there had been two extraordinary deaths there. In each case they had been 
tramps, who were ignorant of the reputation of the house, and had probably 
thought the big empty place suitable for a night’s free lodging. There had 
been absolutely no signs of violence, to indicate the method by which death 
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was caused, and on each occasion the body had been found in the great 
entrance hall. 

‘‘ By this time they had reached the inn where Wentworth had put up, 
and he told the Agent that he would prove that it was all rubbish about the 
haunting, by staying a night or two in the Manor himself. The death of the 
tramps was certainly curious; but did not prove that any supernatural 
agency had been at work. They were but isolated accidents, spread over a 
large number of years by the memory of the villagers, which was natural 
enough in a little place like Korunton. Tramps had to die some time, and 
in some place, and it proved nothing that two, out of possibly hundreds who 
had slept in the empty house, had happened to take the opportunity to dic 
under shelter. 

‘* But the Agent took his remark very seriously, and both he and Dennis 
the landlord of the inn, tried their best to persuade him not to go. For 
his ‘ sowl’s sake,’ Irish Dennis begged him to do no such thing; and because 
of his ‘ life’s sake,’ the Scotchman was equally in earnest. 

‘*Tt was late afternoon at the time, and as Wentworth told me, it was 
warm and bright, and it seemed such utter rot to hear those two talking 
seriously about the impossible. He felt full of pluck, and he made up his 
mind he would smash the story of the haunting, at once by staying that very 
night, in the Manor. He made this quite clear to them, and told them that 
it would be more to the point and to their credit, if they offered to come up 
along with him, and keep him company. But poor old Dennis was quite 
shocked, I believe, at the suggestion; and though Tabbit, the Agent, took 
it more quietly, he was very solemn about it. : 

‘“It seems that Wentworth did go; though, as he said to me, when the 
evening began to come on, it seemed a very different sort of thing to tackle. 

‘* A whole crowd of the villagers assembled to see him off; for by this 
time they all knew of his intention. Wentworth had his gun with him, and 
a big packet of candles; and he made it clear to them all that it would not 
be wise for anyone to play any tricks; as he intended to shoot ‘at sight.’ 
And then, you know, he got a hint of how serious they considered the whole 
thing; for one of them came up to him, leading a great bull-mastiff, and 
offered it to him, to take to keep him company. Wentworth patted his gun; 
but the old man who owned the dog, shook his head and explained that the 
brute might warn him in sufficient time for him to get away from the castle. 
For it was obvious that he did not consider the gun would prove of any use. 

‘Wentworth took the dog, and thanked the man. He told me that, 
already, he was beginning to wish that he had not said definitely that he 
would go; but, as it was, he was simply forced to. He went through the 
crowd of men, and found suddenly that they had all turned in a body and 
were keeping him company. They stayed with him ail the way to the 
Manor, and then went right over the whole place with him. 

“It was still daylight when this was finished; though turning to dusk; 
and, for a little, the men stood about, hesitating, as if they felt ashamed to 
go away and leave Wentworth there all alone. He told me that, by this 
time, he would gladly have given fifty pounds to be going back with them. 
And then, abruptly, an idea came to him. He suggested that they should 
stay with him, and keep him company through the night. For a time they 
refused, and tried to persuade him to go back with them; but finally he 
made a proposition that got home to them all. He planned that they should 
all go back to the inn, and there get a couple of dozen bottles of whisky, a 
donkey-load of turf and weod, and some more candles. Then they would 
come back, and make a great fire in the big fire-place, light all the candles, 
and put them round the place, open the whisky and make a night of it. And, 
by Jove! he got them to agree, 
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‘* They set off back, and were soon at the inn, and here, whilst the 
donkey was being loaded, and the candles and whisky distributed, Dennis 
was doing his best to keep Wentworth from going back; but he was a 
sensible man in his way; for when he found that it was no use, he stopped. 
You see, he did not want to frighten the others from accompanying 
Wentworth. 

““*T tell ye, sorr,’ he told him, ‘’tis no use at all at all, thryin’ ter 
reclaim ther castle. ‘Tis curst with innocent blood, an’ ye’ll be betther 
pullin’ it down, an’ buildin’ a fine new wan. But if ye be intendin’ to shtay 
this night, kape the big dhoor open whide, an’ watch for the bhlood-dhrip. 
If so much as a single dhrip falls, don’t shtay though all the gold in the 
worrld was offered ye.’ 

‘* Wentworth asked him what he meant by the blood-drip. 

‘** Shure,’ he said, ‘’tis the bhlood av thim as ould Black Mick ‘way 
back in the ould days kilt in their shlape. ’Twas a feud as he pretendid to 
patch up, an’ he invited thim—the O’Haras they was— siventy av thim. 
An’ he fed thim, an’ shpoke soft to thim, an’ thim thrustin’ him, 
sthayed to shlape with him. Thin, he an’ thim with him, stharted in an’ 
mhurdered thim wan an’ all as they slep’. *Tis from me father’s grandfather 
ye have the sthory. An’ sence thin ’tis death to any, so they say, to pass 
the night in the castle whin the bhlood-dhrip comes. ’Twill put out candle 
an’ fire, an’ thin in the darkness the Virgin Herself would be powerless to 
protect ye.’ 

‘* Wentworth told me he laughed at this; chiefly because, as he put it :— 
“One always must laugh at that sort of yarn, however it makes you feel 
inside.” He asked old Dennis whether he expected him to believe it. 

‘“* Yes, sorr,’ said Dennis, ‘I do mane ye to b’lieve it; an’ please God, 
if ye’ll b’lieve, ye may be back safe befor’ mornin’.’ The man’s serious 
simplicity took hold of Wentworth, and he held out his hand. But, for 
all that, he went; and I must admire his pluck. 

‘“ There were now about forty men, and when they got back to the Manor 
—or castle as the villagers always call it—they were not long in getting a 
big fire going, and lighted candles all round the great hall. They had all 
brought sticks; so that they would have been a pretty formidable lot to tackle 
by anything simply physical; and, of course, Wentworth had his gun. He 
kept the whisky in his own charge; for he intended to keep them sober ; but 
he gave them a good strong tot all round first, so as to make things seem 
cheerful ; and to get them yvarning. If you once let a crowd of men like that 
grow silent, they begin to think, and then to fancy things. 

‘‘ The big entrance door had been left wide open, by his orders; which 
shows that he had taken some notice of Dennis. It was a quiet night, so 
this did not matter, for the lights kept steady, and all went on in a jolly sort 
of fashion for about three hours. He had opened a second lot of bottles, 
and everyone was feeling cheerful; so much so that one of the men called out 
aloud to the ghosts to come out and show themselves. And then, you know, 
a very extraordinary thing happened; for the ponderous main door swung 
quietly and steadily to, as though pushed by an invisible hand, and shut 
with a sharp click. 

‘* Wentworth stared, feeling suddenly rather chilly. Then he remem- 
bered the men, and looked round at them. Several had ceased their talk, 
and were staring in a frightened way at the big door; but the greater number 
had never noticed, and were talking and yarning. He reached for his gun, 
and the following instant the great bull-mastiff set up a tremendous barking, 
which drew the attention of the whole company. 

‘* The hall I should tell you is oblong. The south wall is all windows; 
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but the nerth and east have rows of doors, leading into the house, whilst 
the west wall is occupied by the great entrance. The rows of doors leading 
into the house were all closed, and it was towards one of these in the north 
wall that the big dog ran; yet he would not go very close; and suddenly 
the door began to move slowly open, until the blackness of the passage 
beyond was shown. The dog came back among the men, whimpering, and 
for perhaps a minute there was an absolute silence. 

“Then Wentworth went out from the men a little, and aimed his gun 
at the doorway. 

‘** Whoever is there, come out, or I shall fire,’ he shouted; but nothing 
came, and he blazed both barrels into the dark. As though the report had 
been a signal, all the doors along the north and east walls moved slowly open, 
and Wentworth and his men were staring, frightened into the black shapes 
of the empty doorways. 

‘“ Wentworth loaded his gun quickly, and called to the dog; but the 
brute was burrowing away in among the men; and this tear on the ‘dog’ S part 
frightened Wentworth more, he told me, than anything. Then something 
else happened. Three of the candles over in the corner of the hall went out; 
and immediately about half a dozen in different parts of the place. More 
candles were put out, and the hall had become quite dark in the corners. 

‘*The men were all standing now, holding their clubs, and crowded 
together. And no one said a word. Wentworth told me he felt positively 
ill with fright. I know the feeling. Then, suddenly, something splashed 
on to the back of his left hand. He lifted it, and looked. It was covered 
with a great splash of red that dripped from his fingers. An old Irishman 
near to him, saw it, and croaked out in a quavering voice :—' The bhlood- 
dhrip!’ When the old man called out, they all looked, and in the same 
instant others felt it upon them. There were frightened cries of :—‘ The 
bhlood-dhrip! The bhlood-dhrip!’ And then, about a dozen candles went 
out simultaneously, and the hall was suddenly almost dark. The dog let 
out a great, mournful howl, and there was a horrible little silence, ‘with 
everyone standing rigid. T hen the tension broke, and there was a mad rush 
for the main deor. They wrenched it open, and tumbled out into the derk; 
but somethin, slammed it with a crash after them, and shut the dog in: 
for Wentworth heard it howling as they raced down the drive. Yet no one 
had the pluck to yo back to let it out, which does not surprise me. 

‘Wentworth sent for me the following day. He had heard of me in 
connection with that Steeple Monster Case. I arrived by the night mail, and 
put up with Wentworth at the inn. The next day we went up to the old 
Manor, which certainly lies in rather a wilderness; though what struck me 
most was the extraordinary number of laurel bushes about the house. The 
place was smothered with them; so that the house seemed to be growing uP 
out of a sea of green laurel. These, and the grim, ancient look of the old 
building, made the place look a bit dank and ghostly, even by daylight. 

‘The hall was a big place, and well lit by davlight; for which I was not 
sorry. You see, T had “been rather wound- -up by Wentworth's yarn. We 
found one rather funny thing, and that was the great bull-mastiff, ving 
stiff with its neck broken. This made me feel very serious; for it showed 

that whether the cause was supernatural or not, there was present in the house 
some force exceedingly dangerous to life. 

“Tater, whilst. Wentworth stood guard with his shot-gun, T made an 
examination of the hall. The bottles and mugs from w hich the men had 
drunk their whisky were scattered about; and all over the place were the 

candles, stuck upright in their own grease. But in that somewhat brief and 
general search, T found nothing; and decided to begin my usual exact 
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examination of every square foot of the place—-not only of the hall, in this 
case, but of the whole interior of the castle. 

‘“T spent three uncomfortable weeks, searching; but without result of 
any kind. And, you know, the care I take at this period is extreme; for I 
have solved hundreds of cases of so-called ‘ hauntings ’ at this early stage, 
simply by the most minute investigation, and the keeping of a perfectly open 
mind. But, as I have said, I found nothing. During the whole of the 
examination, | got Wentworth to stand guard with his loaded shot-gun ; and 
I was very particular that we were never caught there after dusk. 

“T decided now to make the experiment of staying a night in the great 
hall, of course * protected.’ I spoke about it to Wentworth; but his own 
attempt had made him so nervous that he begged me to do no such thing, 
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However, I thought it well worth the risk, and I managed in the end to 
persuade him to be present. 

‘‘ With this in view, I went to the neighbouring town of Gaunt, and 
by an arrangement with the Chief Constable I obtained the services of six 
policemen with their rifles. The arrangement was unofficial, of course, and 
the men were allowed to volunteer, with a promise of payment. 

‘* When the constables arrived early that evening at the inn, I gave them 
a good feed; and after that we all set out for the Manor. We had four 
donkeys with us, loaded with fuel and other matters; also two great boar- 
hounds, which one of the police led. When we reached the house, I set the 
men to unload the donkeys; whilst Wentworth and I set-to and sealed all 
the doors, except the main entrance, with tape and wax; for if the doors 
were really opened, I was going to be sure of the fact. 1 was going to run 
no risk of being deceived by ghostly hallucination, or mesmeric influence. 

‘‘ By the time that this was done, the policemen had unloaded the don- 
keys, and were waiting, looking about them, curiously. I set two of them 
to lay a fire in the big grate, and the others I used as I required them. I 
took one of the boar-hounds to the end of the hall furthest from the entrance, 
and there I drove a staple into the floor, to which I tied the dog with a short 
tether. Then, round him, I drew upon the floor the figure of a Pentacle, in 
chalk. Outside of the Pentacle, I made a circle with garlic. I did exactly 
the same thing with the other hound; but over more in the north-east corner 
of the big hall, where the two rows of doors make the angle. 

‘When this was done, I cleared the whole centre of the hall, and put 
one of the policemen to sweep it; after which I had all my apparatus carried 
into the cleared space. Then I went over to the main door and hooked it 
open, so that the hook would have to be lifted out of the hasp, before the 
door could be closed. After that, I placed lighted candles before each of the 
sealed doors, and one in each corner of the big room; and then I lit the fire. 
When I saw that it was properly alight, I got all the men together, by the 
pile of things in the centre of the room, and took their pipes from them; 
for, as the Sigsand MS. has it: —‘ Theyre must noe lyght come from wythin 
the barryier.’ And I was going to make sure. 

‘‘T got my tape-measure then, and measured out a circle thirty-three 
feet in diameter, and immediately chalked it out. The police and Wentworth 
were tremendously interested, and I took the opportunity to warn them that 
this was no piece of silly mumming on my part; but done with a definite 
intention of erecting a barrier between us and any ab-human thing that the 
night might show to us. I warned them that, as they valued their lives, and 
more than their lives it might be, no one must on any account whatever pass 
beyond the limits of the barrier that I was making. 

‘* After I had drawn the circle, I took a bunch of the garlic, and smudged 
it right round the chalk circle, a little outside of it. When this was complete, 
I called for candles from my stock of material. I set the police to lighting 
them, and as they were lit, I took them, and sealed them down on to the floor, 
just within the chalk circle, five inches apart. As each candle measured 
approximately one inch in diameter, it took sixty-six candles to complete 
the circle; and I need hardly say that every number and measurement has a 
significance. 

‘* Then, from candle to candle I took a ‘ gayrd’ of human hair, entwining 
it alternately to the left and to the right, until the circle was completed, and 
the ends of the last hair shod with silver, and pressed into the wax of the 
sixty-sixth candle. 

‘* Tt had now been dark some time, and I made haste to get the ‘ Defense ° 
complete. To this end, I got the men well together, and began to fit the 
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Electric Pentacle right around us, so that the five points of the Defensive 
Star came just within the Hair-Circle. This did not take me long, and a 
minute later I had connected up the batteries, and the weak blue glare of 
the intertwining wacuum tubes shone all round us. I felt happier then; for 
this Pentacle is, as you all know, a wonderful ‘ Defense.’ I have told you 
before, how the idea came to me, after reading Professor Garder’s ‘ Experi- 
ments with a Medium.’ He found that a current, of a certain number of 
vibrations, in vacuo, ‘insulated’ the medium. It is difficult to suggest an 
explanation non-technically, and if you are really interested you should read 
Garder’s lecture on ‘ Astarral Vibrations Compared with Matero-involuted 
Vibrations below the Six-Billion Limit.’ 

““As I stood up from my work, I could hear outside in the night a 
constant drip from the laurels, which as I have said, come right up around 
the house, very thick. By the sound, I knew that a ‘soft’ rain had set in; 
and there was absolutely no wind, as I could tell by the steady flames of the 
candles. 

‘*T stood a moment or two, listening, and then one of the men touched 
my arm, and asked me in a low voice, what they should do. By his tone, 
. I could tell that he was feeling something of the strangeness of it all; and the 
other men, including Wentworth, were so quiet that I was afraid they were 
beginning to get shaky. 

' '*T set-to, then, and arranged them with their backs to one common 
centre; so that they were sitting flat upon the floor, with their feet radiating 
outwards. Then, by compass, I laid their legs to the eight chief points, and 
_ afterwards I drew a circle with chalk round them; and opposite to their feet, 
I made the Eight Signs of the Saaamaaa Ritual. ‘The eighth place was, of 
course empty; but ready for me to occupy at any moment; for I had omitted 
to make the Sealing Sign to that point, until I had finished all my prepara- 
tions, and could enter the Inner Star. 

‘* T took a last look round the great hall, and saw that the two big hounds 
were lying quietly, with their noses between their paws. The fire was big 
and cheerful, and the candles before the two rows of doors, burnt steadily, 
as well as the solitary ones in the corners. Then I went round the little star 
of men, and warned them not to be frightened whatever happened; but to 
trust to the ‘ Defense’; and to let nothing tempt or drive them to cross the 
Barriers. Also, I told them to watch their movements, and to keep their 
feet strictly to their places. For the rest, there was to be no shooting, ‘nless 
I gave the word. 

“‘ And now at last, I went to my place, and, sitting down, made the 
eye Sign just beyond my feet. Then I arranged my camera and flash- 
light handy, and examined my revolver. 

“‘ Wentworth sat behind the First Sign, and as the numbering went 
round reversed, that put him next to me on my left. I asked him, in a low 
voice, how he felt; and he told me, rather nervous; but that he felt confidence 
in my knowledge, and was resolved to go through with the matter, whatever 
happened. ; 

‘““We settled down then to wait. There was no talking, except that, 
once or twice, the police bent towards one another, and whispered odd 
remarks concerning the hall, that appeared queerly audible in the intense 
silence. But in a while there was not even a whisper from anyone, and only 
the monotonous drip, drip of the quiet rain without the great entrance, and 
the low, dull sound of the fire in the big fireplace. 

‘‘It was a queer group that we made sitting there, back to back, with 
our legs starred outwards; and all around us the strange blue glow of the 
Pentacle, and beyond that the brilliant shining of the great ring of lighted 
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candles. Outside of the glare of the candles, the large empty hall looked 
a little gloomy, by contrast, except where the lights shone before the sealed 
doors, and the blaze of the big fire made a good honest mass of flame. And 
the feeling of mystery! Can you picture it all? : 

‘It might have been an hour later that it came to me suddenly that | 
was aware of an extraordinary sense of dreeness, as it were, come into the 
air of the place. Not the nervous feeling of mystery that had been with us 
all the time; but a new feeling, as if there were something going to happen 
any moment. 

‘* Abruptly, there came a slight noise from the east end of the hall, and 
I felt the star of men move suddenly. ‘Steady! Keep steady!’ I shouted, 
and they quietened. I looked up the hall, and saw that the dogs were upon 
their feet, and staring in an extraordinary fashion towards the great entrance. 
I turned and stared, also, and felt the men move as they craned their heads 
to look. Suddenly, the dogs set up a tremendous barking, and I glanced 
across to them, and found they were still ‘ pointing’ for the big doorway. 
They ceased their noise just as quickly, and seemed,to be listening. In the 
same instant, I heard a faint chink of metal to my left, that set me staring 
at the hook which held the great door wide. It moved, even as I looked. 
Some invisible thing was meddling with it. A queer, sickening thrill went 
through me, and I felt all the men about me, stiffen and go rigid with 
intensity. I had a certainty of something impending; as it might be the 
impression of an invisible, but overwhelming, Presence. The hall was full 
of a queer silence, and not a sound came from the dogs. Then I saw the 
hook slowly raised from out of its hasp, without any visible thing touching 
it. Then a sudden power of movement came to me. I raised my camera. 
with the flashlight fixed, and snapped it at the door. There came the greal 
blare of the flashlight, and a simultaneous roar of barking from the two dogs. 

‘‘The intensity of the Hash made all the place seem dark for some 
moments, and in that time of darkness, I heard a jingle in the direction o 
the door, and strained to look. The effect of the bright light passed, and 
I could see clearly again. The great entrance door was being slowly closed. 
It shut with a sharp snick, and there followed a long silence, broken only 
by the whimpering of the dogs. 

‘*T turned suddenly, and looked at Wentworth. He was looking at me. 

‘** Just as it did before,’ he whispered. 

‘**« Most extraordinary,’ I said, and he nodded and looked round, net 
vously. : ; 
‘The policemen were pretty quiet, and I judged that they were feeling 
rather worse than Wentworth; though, for that matter, you must not think 
that I was altogether natural; yet I have seen so much that is extraordinary, 
that I daresay I can keep my nerves steady longer than most people. ‘ 

‘*T looked over my shoulder at the men, and cautioned them, in a low 
voice, not to move outside of the Barriers, whalever happened; not eve" 
though the house should seem to be rocking and about to tumble on to them: 
for well I knew what some of the great Forces are capable of doing. Yet 
unless it should prove to be one of the cases of the more terrible Sait! 
Manifestation, we were almost certain of safety, so long as we kept to ol 
order within the Pentacle. : 

‘Perhaps an hour and a half passed, quietly, except when, once !n@ 
way, the dogs would whine distressfully. Presently, however, they ceast® 
even from this, and I could see them lying on the floor with their paws ove" 
their noses, in a most peculiar fashion, and shivering visibly. The sight 
made me feel more serious, as you can understand. 

‘* Suddenly, the candle in the corner furthest from the main door went 
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out. An _ instant 
later, Wentworth 
jerked my arm, and 
I saw that the 
candle before one 
of the sealed doors 
had been put out. 
I held my camera 
ready. Then, one 
after another, every 
candle about the 
hall was put out, 
and with such speed 
and irregularity, 
that I could never 
catch one in the 
actual act of being 
extinguished. Yet, 
for all that, I took 
a flashlight of the 
hall in general. 

‘There was a 
time in which I sat 
half-blinded by the 
great glare of the 
flash, and I blamed 
myself for not hav- 
ing remembered to 
bring a_ pair of 
smoked _ goggles, 
which I have some- 
times used at these 
times. I had felt 
the men jump, at 
the sudden light, 
and I called out 
loud to them to sit 
quiet, and to keep ‘* CAME FORWARD AND OFFERED THE ANIMAL A SECOND TIME.”’ 
their feet exactly to 
their proper places. |My voice, as you can imagine, sounded rather horrid and 
frightening in the great room, and altogether it was a beastly moment. 

‘* Then, I was able to see again, and | stared here and there about the 
hall; but there was nothing showing unusual; only, of course, it was dark 
now over in the corners. 

““Suddenly, I saw that the great fire was blackening. It was going 
out visibly, as I looked. If I said that some monstrous, invisible, impossible 
creature sucked the life from it, I could best explain the way the light and 
flame went out of it. It was most extraordinary to watch. In the time that 
I watched it, every vestige of fire was gone from it, and there was no light 
outside of the ring of candles around the Pentacle. 

‘*The deliberateness of the thing troubled me more than I can make 
clear to you. It conveyed to me such a sense of a calm Deliberate Force 
present in the hall. The steadfast: intention to ‘make a darkness’? was 
horrible. The extent of the Power to affect the Material was now the one 
constant, anxious questioning in my brain. You can understand ? 
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‘* Behind me, I heard the policemen moving again, and I knew that they 
were getting thoroughly frightened. I turned half round, and told them, 
quietly but plainly, that they were safe only so long as they stayed within 
the Pentacle, in the position in which I had put them. If they once broke, 
and went outside of the Barrier, no knowledge of mine could state the full 
extent of dreadfulness of the danger. 

‘IT steadied them up, by this quiet, straight reminder; but if they had 
known, as I knew, that there is no certainty in any ‘ Protection,’ they would 
have suffered a great deal more, and probably have broken the ‘ Defense,’ 
and made a mad, foolish run for an impossible safety. 

‘* Another hour passed, after this, in an absolute quietness. I had a 
sense of awful strain and oppression, as though I were a little spirit in the 
company of some invisible, brooding monster of the unseen world, who, as 
yet, was scarcely conscious of us. [I leant across to Wentworth, and asked 
him in a whisper whether he had a feeling as if something were in the room. 
He looked very pale, and his eyes kept always on the move. He glanced 
just once at me, and nodded; then stared away round the hall again. And 
when I came to think, I was doing the same thing. 

‘* Abruptly, as though a hundred unseen hands had snuffed them, every 
candle in the Barrier went dead out, and we were left in a darkness that 
seemed, for a little, absolute; for the light from the Pentacle was too weak 
and pale to penetrate far across the great hall. 

“T tell you, for a moment, I just sat there as though I had been frozen 
solid. I felt the ‘creep’ go all over me, and seem to stop in my brain. | 
felt all at once to be given a power of hearing that was far beyond the normal. 
I could hear my own heart thudding most extraordinarily loud. I began, 
however, to feel better, after a little; but I simply had not the pluck to move. 
You can understand ? 

‘Presently, I began to get my courage back. I gripped at my camera 
and flashlight, and waited. My hands were simply soaked with sweat. | 
glanced once at Wentworth. I could see him only dimly. His shoulders 
were hunched a little, his head forward; but though it was motionless, ] 
knew that his eyes were not. It is queer how one knows that sort of thing 
at times. The police were just as silent. And thus a while passed. | 

‘** A sudden sound broke across the silence.” From two sides of the room 
there came faint noises. I recognised them at once, as the breaking of 
the sealing-wax. The sealed doors were opening. I raised the camera and 
flashlight, and it was a peculiar mixture of fear and courage that helped 
me to press the button. As the great flare of light lit up the hall, I felt the 
men all about me, jump. The darkness fell like a clap of thunder, if you 
can understand, and seemed tenfold. Yet, in the moment of brightness, l 
had seen that all the sealed doors were wide open. 

** Suddenly, all around us, there sounded a drip, drip, drip, upon the 
floor of the great hall. I thrilled with a queer, realising emotion, and a sense 
of a very real and present danger—-imminent. The * blood-drip ’ had com- 
menced. And the grim question was now whether the Barriers could save 
us from whatever had come into the huge room. 

‘Through some awful minutes the ‘ blood-drip ’ continued to fall in an 
increasing rain; and presently some began to fall within the Barriers. | saw 
several great drops splash and star upon the pale glowing intertwining tubes 
of the Electric Pentacle; but, strangely enough, T could not trace that any 
fell among us. Beyond the strange horrible noise of the ‘ drip,’ there was 
no other sound. And then, abruptly, from the boar-hound over in the fat 
corner, there came a terrible yelling howl of agony, followed instantly by 
a sickening, breaking noise, and an immediate silence. If you have ever 
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when out shooting, broken a rabbit’s neck, you will know the sound—in 
miniature! Like lightning, the thought sprang into my brain:—IT has 
crossed the Pentacle. For you will remember that I had made one about 
each of the dogs. I thought instantly, with a sick apprehension, of our 
own Barriers. There was something in the hall with us that had passed 
the Barrier of the Pentacle about one of the dogs. In the awful succeeding 
silence, I positively quivered. And suddenly, one of the men behind me, 
gave out a scream, like any. woman, and bolted for the door. He fumbled, 
and had it open in a moment. I yelled to the others not to move; but they 
followed like sheep, and I heard them kick the candles flying, in their panic. 
One of them stepped on the Electric Pentacle, and smashed it, and there 
was an utter darkness. In an instant, I realised that I was defenceless against 
the powers of the Unknown World, and with one savaye leap I was out of 
the useless Barriers, and instantly through the great doorway, and into the 
night. I believe 1 yelled with sheer funk. 

‘“The men were a little ahead of me, and I never ceased running, and 
neither did they. Sometimes, | glanced back over my shoulder; and I kept 
glancing into the laurels which grew all along the drive. The beastly things 
kept rustling, rustling in a hollow sort of way, as though something were 
keeping parallel with me, among them. The rain had stopped, and a dismal 
little wind kept moaning through the grounds. It was disgusting. 

‘“T caught Wentworth and the police at the lodge gate. We got outside, 
and ran all the way to the village. We found old Dennis up, waiting for us, 
and half the villagers to keep him company. He told us that he had known 
in his ‘ sowl’ that we should come back, that is, if we came back at all; 
which is not a bad rendering of his remark. 

‘Fortunately, I had brought my camera away from the house—-possibly 
because the strap had happened to be over my head. Yet, I did not go 
straight away to develop; but sat with the rest in the bar, where we talked 
for some hours, trying to be coherent about the whole horrible business. 

‘‘ Later, however, I went up to my room, and proceeded with my photo- 
graphy. I was steadier now, and it was just possible, so I hoped, that the 
negatives might show something. 

‘* On two of the plates, I found nothing unusual; but on the third, which 
was the first one that I snapped, I saw something that made me quite excited. 
] examined it very carefully with a magnifying glass; then I put it to wash, 
and slipped a pair of rubber over-shoes over my boots. 

‘“The negative had showed me something very extraordinary, and | 
had made up my mind to test the truth of what it seemed to indicate, without 
losing another moment. It was no use telling anything to Wentworth and 
the police, until I was certain; and, also, I believed that I stuod a greater 
chance to succeed by myself; though, for that matter, I do not suppose 
anything would have taken them up to the Manor again that night. 

‘“T took my revolver, and went quietly downstairs, and into the dark. 
The rain had commenced again; but that did not bother me. 1 walked hard. 
When I came to the lodge | gates, a sudden, queer instinct stopped me from 
going through, and I climbed the wall into the park. I kept away from. the 
drive, and approached the building through the dismal, dripping laurels. 
You can imagine how beastly it was. Every time a leaf rustled, I jumped. 

‘*T made my way round to the back of the big house, and got in through 
a little window which I had taken note of during my search; for, of course, 
I knew the whole place from roof to cellars. I went silently up the kitchen 
stairs, fairly quivering with funk; and at the top, I went to the left, and then 
into a long corridor that opened, through one of the doorways we had sealed, 
into the big hall. I looked up it, and saw a faint flicker of light away at 
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the end; and I tip-toed silently towards it, holding my revolver ready. As 
I came near to the open door, 1 heard men’s voices, and then a burst of 
laughing. I went on, until T could see into the hall. There were several 
men there, all in a group. They were well dressed, and one, at least, | 
saw was armed. The were examining my ‘ Barriers’ against the Super- 
natural, with a good deal of unkind laughter. I never felt such a fool in 
my life. 

“It was plain to me that they were a gang of men who had made use 
of the empty Manor, perhaps for years, for some purpose of their own; and 
now that Wentworth was attempting to take possession, they were acting 
up the traditions of the place, with the view of driving him away, and keeping 
so useful a place still at their disposal. But what they were, I mean whether 
coiners, thieves, inventors, or what, I could not imagine. 

‘‘ Presently, they left the Pentacle, and gathered round the living boar- 
hound, which seemed curiously quiet, as though it were halt-drugged. There 
was some talk as to whether to let the poor brute live, or not; but finally 
they decided it would be guod policy to kill it. I saw two of them force a 
twisted loop of rope into its mouth, and the two bights of the loop were 
brought together at the back of the hound’s neck. Then a third man thrust 
a thick walking-stick through the two loops. The two men with the rope. 
stooped to hold the dog, so that I could not see what was done; but the 
poor beast gave a sudden awful howl, and immediately there was a repetition 
of the uncomfortable breaking sound, I had heard earlier in the night, as 
you will remember. : 

‘“The men stood up, and left the dog lying there, quiet enough now, 
aS you may suppose. For my part, I fully appreciated the calculated remorse- 
lessness which had decided upon the animal’s death, and the cold determina- 
tion with which it had been afterwards executed so neatly. I guessed that 
a man who might get into the ‘light’ of those particular men, would be 
likely to come to quite as uncomfortable an ending. 

‘* A minute later, one of the men called out to the rest that they should 
‘ shift the wires.’ One of the men came towards the doorway of the corridor 
in which I stood, and I ran quickly back into the darkness of the upper end. 
I saw the man reach up, and take something from the top of the door, and 
I heard the slight, ringing jangle of steel wire. 

‘When he had gone, I ran back again, and saw the men passing, one 
after another, through an opening in the stairs, formed by one of the marble 
steps being raised. When the last man had vanished, the slab that made 
the step was shut down, and there was not a sign of the secret door. It was 
the seventh step from the bottom, as I took care to count; and a splendid 
idea; for it was so solid that it did not ring hollow, even to a fairly heavy 
hammer, as I found later. 

‘There is little more to tell. I got out of the house as quickly and 
quietly as possible, and back to the inn. The police came without anv 
coaxing, when they knew the ‘ ghosts’ were normal flesh and blood. We 
entered the park and the Manor in the same way that I had done. Yet. 
when we tried to open the step, we failed, and had finally to smash it. This 
must have warned the haunters; for when we descended to a secret room which 
we found at the end of a long and narrow passage in the thickness of the 
walls, we found no one. 

‘*The police were horribly disgusted, as you can imagine; but for my 
part, I did not care either way. T had ‘laid the ghost,’ as you might say. 
and that was what I set out to do. I was not particularly afraid of being 
laughed at by the others; for they had all been thoroughly ‘taken in’; and 
in the end, I had scored, without their help. 
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‘“ THERE WERE SEVEN MEN THERE, ALL WELL-DRESSED.”’ 


‘* We searched right through the secret ways, and found that there was 
an exit, at the end of a long tunnel, which opened in the side of a well, out 
in the grounds. The ceiling of the hall was hollow, and reached by a little 
secret stairway inside of the big staircase. The ‘ blood-drip” was merely 
coloured water, dropped through the minute crevices of the ornamented 
ceiling. How the candles and the fire were put out, I do not know; for the 
haunters certainly did not act quite up to tradition, which held that the lights 
were put out by the ‘ blood-drip.’ Perhaps it was too difficult to direct the 
fluid, without positively squirting it, which might have given the whole thing 
away. The candles and the fire may possibly have been extinguished by 
_ the agency of carbonic acid gas; but how suspended, I have no idea. 

‘*The secret hiding places were, of course, ancient. There was also, 
did I tell you? a bell which they had rigged up to ring, when anyone entered 
the gates at the end of the drive. If I had not climbed the wall, I should 
have found nothing, for my pains; for the bell would have warned them, 
had I gone in through the gateway.”’ 

‘“ What was on the negative ?"’ I asked, with much curiosity. 
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‘‘ A picture of the fine wire with which they were grappling for the hook 
that held the entrance door open. They were doing it from one of the crevices 
in the ceiling. They had evidently made no preparations for lifting the hook. 
I suppose they never thought that anyone would make use of it, and so they 
had to improvise a grapple. The wire was too fine to be seen by the amount 
of light we had in the hall; but the flashlight ‘ picked it out.” Do you see ? 

‘* The opening of the inner doors was managed by wires, as you will 
have guessed, which they unshipped after use, or else I should soon have 
found them, when I made my search. 

‘*T think I have now explained everything. The hound was killed. of 
course, by the men direct. You see, they made the place as dark as possible, 
first. Of course, if I had managed to take a flashlight just at that instant, 
the whole secret of the haunting would have been exposed. But Fate just 
ordered it the other way.”’ 

‘““And the tramps?” I asked. ‘ 

‘*Oh, you mean the two tramps who were found dead in the Manor," 
said Carnacki. ‘‘ Well, of course it is impossible to be sure, one wav or 
the other. Perhaps they happened to tind out something, and were given 
a hypodermic. Or it is just as probable that they had come to the time of 
their dying, and just died naturally. It is conceivable that a great many 
tramps had slept in the old house, at one time or another.”’ 

Carnacki stood up, and knocked out his pipe. We rose also, and went 
for our coats and hats. 

‘* Out you go! ’”’ said Carnacki, genially, using the recognised formula. 
And we went out on to the Embankment, and presently through the darkness 
to our various homes. 
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A STORMY SUNSET 


By FLorence M. BrapForp 


War of the wind and the tide! 
Cries from the gale as of glee, 
Savagely stalking alone, 
Storni-blackened sail on the sea! 


Battling of clouds o’er the beach, 
Tears of a pitiful rain, 

Weaving a shadowy shroud— 
Shrouding the ship and the main! 


Flashes of sun from the dark! 
Phantoms that flee to the fold! 
White is the sail on the sea, 
1 pearl in a sunset of gold! 


“UNDER NATIVE RULE” 


BY 


Qn 
A SERIES OF STroRIES—-EITHER TRUE OR FOUNDED ON FACT—BEARING 
UPON THE GREAT PRESENT PROBLEM OF INDIA 


Some time ago,—to be accurate, in May, 1908,—we 

Foreword. published an article entitled “ Sedition in India: is another 

Mutiny impending? » which treated of certain immediate 

troubles and tendencies in that country; affairs which awaken slight occa- 

sional echoes in our own land, where little paragraphs appear from time to 
time in the daily press, under the mild heading, “ Unrest in India.” 

That the subject was of considerable interest is proven by the fact that 
within a short period of its publication, the May issue was exhausted. 

We expected to receive letters of comment. 

We were not disappointed in this matter, but we were disappointed 
to find that the number of disapproving letters (though these were for the 
most part anonymous) was very nearly equal to the number of approving 
letters. Now, the gist of all these letters of disapproval was this: 

“ Your article is written by an Englishman, and so is biased, perhaps 
consciously, perhaps unconsciously. Consider, by all means, the English 
point of view, but go also to the native, put yourself in the Indian’s place, 
and see what you think then.” 

Now this standpoint is perfectly reasonable and logical. 

We have taken that advice; somewhat tardily, you may remark. Jell, 
yes, that is so; and for this reason, that we endeavour to keep clear of 
matters which are involved in political controversy. Our business is, not 
to fan the fire of antagonism, but to increase the sum total of friendship 
among English-reading people. Nevertheless, since we did publish the 
original article, since this present material has come to our hand unsought, 
since it is of considerable literary merit and of keen interest quite apart 
from its political bearing, and finally, since it fulfils so perfectly the con- 
dition of those who did not entirely approve of our former article, being, 
as demanded, an exposition of an Indian point of view written by a native 
of culture and education—and, incidentally, of very high rank; since these 
things are so, we think that we ought to publish the stories. 

In the article above referred to, the following words appear: 

“ As to the attractive cry, ‘ India for the Indians, which causes some 
of our great-hearted nationalists to wax sentimental in their sympathy, 
that, too, is a fallacy. India for wuicu Indians?” 

That is the whole thing in a nutshell; and how vividly is it expressed 
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in the very first paragraph by “ Ananthai,” to whom we now hand over 
the pen. 
“Europe ruled by Europeans” is just as logical; but 
“India ruled would the English like to be ruled by a Russian King, 
by Indians.” or the Swedes by a Prince of Turkey? 

Yet it would be the same as has already happened 
so frequently in India, before the days of the English and when India was 
entirely Indian in its rulers. 

Northern and Central India have been under Mahomedan rule for 
several centuries. The rulers enforced many of their customs on the con- 
quered Hindoos, more especially the degradation of woman to a chattel, 
while previously Hindoo ladies had led a free, open, and elevated life, on 
terms of equality with their male relatives, as we read in the Ramayana and 
Mahabaratha. The whole period is one long history of devastating wars, 
carried on unceasingly by each King to extend his territory. The Slave 
Kings were perhaps the strongest, and therefore the most noted for wholesale 
slaughter, and when by a wonderful chance a woman came to the throne, 
in the person of Rezia Sultana, who had all the qualities of a good and 
wise ruler, she was soon deposed. 

The rule of the Pariah was loathed by all Hindoos and Mahomedans, 
for reasons which are very apparent to the student of history. Tamulians 
in the south have been ruled by Mahratta Princes, who spoke a different 
oe to their subjects, and whose names were so foreign as to be spelt 
with a letter not contained in the Tamul alphabet. Europe has its different 
languages, races, religions, and customs, the same as India with its forty-odd 
‘languages and peoples; but most European languages are written in the 
same character, the four greatest exceptions being Greek and German 
and Turkish and Russian, but in India nearly all forty languages are in 
different writings; and besides, India has another great divergence, whose 
very nature—not to mention its fundamental importance—seems to be 
almost incomprehensible to the average European; I refer to Caste. 

Poverty cannot affect Caste in any way; a Brahmin, however poor, 
remains higher in rank than all other Hindoos, however rich they may be; 
and a Pariah driving along the road in his carriage pays humble obeisance 
to the poorest Brahmin pedestrian, even if he is a mendicant. No Brahmin 
family can ever fall to the lowest depth, as an English aristocratic family 
may do through poverty. 

A wonderful and beneficial system is Caste in India. 

One of the millionaire Natacotta Chitties (often styled the Rothschilds 
of Scuth India) may be seen entering the gorgeous pile of temples he has 
rebuilt, clad in a few feet of white muslin. No grand castle overlooks his 
vast estates; no magnificent conveyance drives him to and from his business. 

A wealthy Brahmin, paying enormous taxes, will boast not of his 
wealth or grand house, but of the number of poor he feeds daily. Many 
support over one thousand dependents. 

At marriages, all the poor for miles around are fed and given a wedding 
garment. 


“Under Native Rule” eh 


Yet Brahmins are never Rajahs. To be a ruling monarch is not the 
highest rank in India. 
The higher English officials, when complimented by Hindoos, are 
not called “ Rajahs,” but “ twice born,” or “ heaven born.” 
* * * * * * 


Will Hindoos—at least such of them as are now clamouring for power 
to rule—study the languages and customs of those under their rule as 
English officials now do? Will a Hindoo, of one caste, exercise impartial 
justice between those of his own caste and another? How many decisions 
given against petitioners in a native court, because of the caste prejudice 
of the native judge, are annually reversed on appeal to a higher, more impar- 
tial English judge in India? All the centuries of Indian rule, although 
they were centuries of high civilisation in point of art, literature, and 
philosophy, left the masses untouched. The slave of a Sultan, bought at 
a price, and whose life belonged to his master, might be highly educated; 
but not the masses of the Sultan’s free subjects. Are those Indians who 
are now asking for power to rule, the men who would have been naturally 
the ruling class in India if the English had never entered the country? 

“ Failéd B.A.s ” and “ passed F.A.s ” may write and talk fluently, but 
will they, if made rulers, divest themselves of all caste prejudice? 

“ A King who is not absolute loses, in the Oriental mind, the essential 
quality of Kingship,” was written by one who knew. 

When Lord Beaconsfield made the Queen of England Empress of 
India he did a wise thing. 

Not one of all the Indian monarchs ever associated any of their subjects 
in their government; they often took their slaves into partnership, and even 
bequeathed their kingdoms to slaves, and those who know India know the 
wisdom of this. 
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“ PARVATHY” 


mr / HE week of the Christmas fair in Madras was bright 
Yi; and sunny—for a wonder, and Parvathy and her 
mother were enjoying themselves immensely. 
Krishnamachary had promised his wife and daughter 
that he would bring them to Madras for the week 
and give them a royal treat. 

They had all come ia by train the day before 
from Chingleput, where Krishnamachary was the 
principal jeweller, and were taking their turn on the 
switchback railway and merry-go-rounds, and other wonders, such as they 
had never seen in quiet old Chingleput. 
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To crown all their excitement, the two ladies were expecting to meet 
a cousin from Baroda the next day, The young man had already sent a 
formal proposal for the hand of his cousin Parvathy, and the parents had 
invited him to visit them. 

Being an only daughter and something of an heiress, Parvathy had 
had a very happy life, and her parents, unlike most Hindoos, were in no 
hurry to get her married. 

They had allowed her to attend the Mission School for High Caste 
girls in Chingleput for the last six years, and now at the age of twelve she 
was the show pupil of the school, and could read, write, and speak English, 
as well as her own language, very well. 

Her parents were proud of her attainments, and had promised her that 
she would not be forced by them into an uncongenial marriage. 

The cousin was, in a manner, coming on approval, although the invita- 
tion to him had been all that was friendly and courteous. 

“I wonder if my cousin has seen switchbacks before,” remarked Par- 
vathy, carefully abstaining from mentioning the name of one who might 
be her future husband. 

“1 don’t think Ramachary could have seen these wonders in Baroda, 
for that is under native rule,” replied the mother. 

“ T hope he will come in time for the fireworks on the lake; they will 
be magnificent, I hear,” said Parvathy. 

“ Of course he will be in time,” replied the father with a smile; ‘“ his 
train arrives at five.” 

“ But it may be late, my father,” suggested the girl. 

“ Ah, well, we can only wait and see,” he replied smiling. 

However, the train came in to time, and the old jeweller, who had gone 
into the station which adjoined the park in which the fair was held, had 
no difficulty in meeting his nephew. 

Conducting him through the grounds into the park, he presented him 
to his wife and daughter. 

Parvathy bent her head in correct fashion, but managed to steal a 
glance at her suitor through her downcast lids. 

What she saw pleased her. 

He was charmed with the delicate, refined, intellectual beauty of the 
girl, who combined with the fair complexion of her caste, the sweet, happy 
expression of a loved and tenderly cared for child. 

Conversation became general between the three elder members of the 
party, Parvathy alone maintaining the correct silence. 

She was, however, critically listening to all Ramachary said, and was 
pleased with what she heard. 

When darkness fell and the fairy-like illuminations and transparencies 
appeared on the water, Parvathy forgot herself and exclaimed, “ Oh, how 
lovely! Look at that flower-decked boat with fireworks bursting from it! ” 

Ramachary at once responded, “ Yes, indeed, it is exquisite,” and con- 
trived in the darkness to touch her hand. 

Feeling no resistance or withdrawal, he gently took her fingers in his 
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and held them for a few moments. Both felt that this was indeed their 
betrothal. ; 

The next day, the parents having discussed matters with Parvathy, 
announced to the young man that they were willing to give him their 
daughter, but made a condition that the marriage should not be celebrated 
till April, which was the month of good fortune in their family. 

After a visit of ten days, Ramachary returned to Baroda, stipulating 
that his cousin should write to him in reply to his letters. This was indeed 
an innovation; but as both the young people had been educated in English 
schools, and both wished it, the parents consented. 

The correspondence was regular, and gave the betrothed great hap- 
piness. 

April came, bringing all the excitement of the long and elaborate 
ceremonies of a Hindoo wedding. A few months later the bride and 
bridegroom left for Baroda. 

On arrival, Parvathy was surprised to find what a fine large house her 
husband owned. She was very thankful that the old widowed relative, 

_who had kept house for Ramachary during his bachelorhood, was willing 
to remain with them. Not knowing a word of the language, she could 
not have managed the necessary household shopping by herself, and what 
she saw of the people on the few occasions she went into the streets made 
her feel apprehensive of evil. ; 

However, as the old lady did all the outside errands, having a smatter- 
ing of the language, Parvathy was very happy working for her husband in 
the house. 

Velvet embroidered caps and silk socks, and even embroidered slippers, 
all worked by her own dainty fingers, showed her affection. In the evenings 
she enjoyed swinging in the silken roped swing Ramachary had put up 
himself in the large walled garden at the back for her delight. 

Nine months passed very happily in almost nun-like seclusion, and 
then Parvathy’s father came himself to conduct his beloved child back to - 
her mother. 

There she delighted in meeting all her old friends, and her English 
teacher herself came to call on her favourite pupil. 

In Baroda her ignorance of the language had prevented her making 
any friends, nor did she feel any wish for other companionship than that 
of her young husband. 

But in dear old Chingleput she enjoyed the freedom and bright inter- 
course with all her neighbours, such as she had been accustomed to all her 
life. 

April came again, bringing the young husband from Baroda post haste 
in reply to a telegram announcing the birth of a daughter. 

Parvathy’s delight on seeing him again and placing his child in his arms 
was too deep for words. 

Some weeks passed, and then the happy family of three returned to 
Baroda. 


A month or two later fell the first blow on Parvathy’s domestic hap- 
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piness. The widowed lady, who had been such a comfort to the young 
wife, sickened and died of fever. There were no English doctors or medical 
men to consult as there were in Chingleput, and although the young couple 
did their best to save her, it was all in vain. 

Parvathy was now obliged to go out and do her daily household shop- 
ping, as she did not like the strange-tongued women of the place as servants. 
Beside, neither she nor her husband could have eaten the peculiar dishes 
they cooked. . 

Unable to leave her babe in the house, she always carried the little 
Ritnam sitting on her hip and her marketing basket upon her head. Her 
beauty, in a place where most of the women were afraid to venture out 
into the public streets, a fact unknown to Parvathy, attracted a good deal 
of unpleasant attention, which she in her ignorance ascribed to the foreign 
manners of the place, and shrank from mentioning it to her husband. 

At length one day Parvathy found her way blocked by a crowd, and 
while forced to stand and wait, saw the Guicar of Baroda himself pass by 
on his state elephant. She crimsoned with mortification at the brutally 
leering look he cast on her from his elevated seat, but on returning home 
tried to dismiss the memory from her mind, and did not refer to it when 
her husband returned home from his business in the evening. 

As they sat at supper, with the babe laughing and crowing on a mat 
between them, that night, they heard the tread of armed men, passing down 
the street, as they thought. But in another moment a crowd of ferocious- 
looking soldiers in the picturesque uniform of the Guicar burst into the 
room. Two of the men thrust their long spears through the unfortunate 
Ramachary as he sprang from his seat at their entrance. One spitted the 
innocent babe, and raised it aloft on his bayonet, and the others, seizing 
the screaming, maddened girl, dragged her out to a gharry, where two old 
women were waiting for her. 

She swooned as she was placed in the carriage, and when she recovered 
her senses found herself in what was evidently a palace chamber, where 
several women were busying themselves in decking her with bridal flowers 
and spraying her with scents. 

The next morning found her more dead than alive languishing in the 
lower dungeons with many more in no better case than herself. 

Months passed in those horrible dungeons, where the prisoners were 
half starved, their garments in rags, the bare ground for their bed. 

At last the episode of powdered glass in the Resident’s sherbert awoke 
England once more, and an Englishman opened the door of this dungeon. 

Parvathy, a white-haired, haggard, unkempt creature emerged into the 
light of day, which hurt her eyes to behold. 

Her case—like the others—was enquired into. She was sent to 
Chingleput, back to her parents. 


By Constance CLybe 


Illustrated by F. Gregory Brown 


nN HE was but a girl, loose-clad, with unfettered hair, 
when the strange doom was laid upon her, the 
strangest doom, surely, that ever befel girl-child even 
in that age when all was strange. 

Only ten were her years, but she was of under- 
standing above the ordinary, and so comprehended 
easily what was laid on her. Then not only the 
future, but the little fragment of her past life became 
clear. She understood the mystery of her childhood, 
so hushed and quiet, with but one rough old dame for companion, and 
priests, white-robed, leaf-crowned, ever watching and instructing her. 

Unfearingly, child though she was, she listened to her doom, her soul 
lifting itself up to accept the burden, her face all childish eeliace and 
devotion, flushing at thought of the great trust put in her. She was to 
help the faith. That was all she cared about. She was to sacrifice herself 
for those wonderful gods whom all must revere, Diana of the Bow, Menausis 
of the River, Camullus, whose sculptured form leant on an image of the 
sun outside the pillared temple. These and many others she would help 
by her silence, and so, a child still, she closed her lips, bowed her head, and 
was silent, silent when others sang, voiceless when they hymned the praises 
of the gods, because thus only she helped the gods. 

For this was the doom put upon her and accepted by her, that she should 
be as one dumb. No person, save the priests and that one old woman, now 
dead, had ever known that she possessed the natural gift of speech. In the 
sequestered spot where they first lodged her none from outside ever penetrated 
to her flowery home, and so the secret remained intact. Once assured that 
she would accept the burden—carefully had they chosen, those subtle priests, 
reading character even in its infancy—they set her free among her fellows. 
Alcia the afflicted, Alcia with no speech to match her lovely face and eyes 
that spoke. No suspicion touched their minds as to the reality of that 
doom; and Alcia moved among them, knowing herself honoured above 
in the city, in the confidence of the priests. 

As the years passed, however, bringing new thoughts, there rose in 
her mind a wonder concerning this doom that was put upon her. Sub- 
missive as she was, yet still she craved te know, “If only,” she assured 
herself, “ that I might give the more willing obedience to the gods whom 
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I revere.” It seemed to her that it was not meant 
that she should always be silent, for every now and 
then one or more of those keen-eyed, soft-spoken 
priests that were her guardians took her back into 
her childhood’s home, and there, safe from all other 
ears, would speak and bid her answer. At the sound 
of her tones, silvery, soft, and clear, their keen eyes 
would gleam at one another and their cluse lips smile. 
They taught her, as young priestesses are taught, to 
declaim, to ring out the passionate religious fervour - 
that dwelt in her heart; and then, still smiling a little, 
they brought her back to the world where she must 
be silent, Alcia the afflicted! 

So yet another year passed, and spite of wonder 
her heart felt no throb of revolt. Rather had her 
devotion increased with the years, for now she saw 
what perchance her guardian priests might not see, 
that the people’s devotion was not what it should be; 
they cared less for the gods than formerly, and wan- 
dered from them, often in their thoughts, sometimes 
in their words. The more, therefore, must she raise 
the inner voice in prayer, the oftener bow in humble unquestioning love 
before the gods for whom she had been privileged to sacrifice herselt. 

Then came the revelation and the change. 

It came one night after her return from ministering in the Temple. 
Beatific that evening had been. Never before had the hymns sounded so 
sweetly, or the spirit of the great Diana seemed nearer them. A greater 
joy than this was hers, for a young priest had been inspired to speak the will 
of the gods. Only a few sentences of vague prophecy had he uttered, but 
they awed the careless hearts of the people and thrilled the girl with hope. 
The gods whom she worshipped had at last revealed themselves, and the 
enfeebled love of the people was strengthened thereby. Oh! if she also could 
but serve in some way the cause of truth. 

So she prayed, standing in the white porch, that looked towards the 
river. If only she could but advance the Faith! 

A shadow darkened the moonlight in front of her. She looked up. 
Grey-haired and travel-stained, a stranger stood before her. His garments 
were those of a priesthood, but not those of the priesthood she knew. In 
his mien was ‘authority. His eyes, eager almost to fierceness, looked the 
accusation that his words spoke. 

“So I have found thee, daughter of falsehocd, speaker, though dumb, 
of evil things.” 

She gazed at him fearfully, suppressing the words on her lips, and made 
the gesture of the afflicted. 

“ Speak!” His eye spoke also the scorn on his lip. “ Dost thou 
think I do not know the truth that thou liest daily in thy very silence? 
Speaker of evil, thou seeming dumb art thou, Alcia, and destined to do 
still greater evil, as I have come to tell thee.” 
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“ Thou knowest,” faltered the girl at last. Her eyes looked a question. 

“ Aye, I know. How did I know? What matters it? Perchance 
my feet, God helping me, led me to thy grove where thy priests talked to 
thee in secret to keep thy faith strong. Enough that I do know. I know, 
too, why they have doomed thee to this, and 1 have come now, now before 
it is too late.” 

She stepped forward, all her fears vanished, her face aglow. ‘“ Thou 
knowest! Ah! then tell me. What service am I destined thus to do? 
Why do they make me seem thus afflicted? ” 

“ To keep alive a failing superstition, to delude further the blinded 
worshippers of Diana and Camullus. Listen while I tell thee all. Two 
decades since, but a short time before thou sawest the light, the priests of 
Diana, cunning and foreseeing, perceived that their power would some day 
be in danger. The priests—ah! they are subtle; they saw the crisis coming 
while it was yet far away, and prepared plans even then to strengthen them- 
selves. Of these the chief were devices for false miracles; amongst those 
that should seem to be divinely healed of some affliction thou, then an 
innocent babe, were chosen. or this reason were thou brought up secluded 
in thine infancy, and not till thy young mind could understand the sacrifice 
and thy tutored soul accept it, were thou: permitted to mingle with thy 
fellows. Thou wert-to be dumb, as one born afflicted. To what end? 
That when belief in the gods seemed feeblest, when, perhaps, some great 
crisis occurred that seemed to ask the voice of the gods, thou shouldst stand 
forth, should speak, should be as one miraculously healed, by the gods. 
That was the design of the priests—to serve gods that are not even devils, 
for they are a nothingness.” 

“Oh! ” cried the girl, and covered her face with her hands. Then 
she lifted her pure eyes to his once more. ‘ But the gods do speak some- 
times; they—they e 

“ Thy gods have never spoken,” he said. 

It was as if something higher than himself uttered the words through 
his lips. She saw it, and her world suddenly became empty. She struggled 
to make it full once more. 

“Oh! take not my faith away from me. I must believe. I am less 
than myself if I believe not in something greater than myself 3 

He stepped forward. “ Then believe in the one true God, from whom 
alone comes all power. Listen while I tell thee of the Christ.” 

So within the shadow of heathendom, the chaliced pillars of its proud 
temple whitening in the moonlight beyond them, Alcia, the pagan, listened 
in wonder and delight to the story that new-made the world. In awe and 
astonishment she heard, and knew that her soul belonged to the younger 
faith before her understanding had grasped its tenets. 

For many nights, when chance permitted, the stranger visited the 
maiden’s dwelling. Again he told of the wonderful faith—of the many 
miracles it had wrought, and the thousands who had suffered for its sake. 

And, as she heard, her own desire for self-sacrifice was roused to finer 
issues. “ Let me proclaim the truth of this new faith, though all kill me. 
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Let me stand before those who worship what is 
nothingness, and frustrate their plan by speaking 
now. Bid me do this, O priest, whatever happen.” 

The stranger paused. ‘ Nay, do not speak 
yet,” he hesitated; ‘ be still silent.” 

“ Then let me come with thee to the Chris- 
tians. They are not far away, thou hast told me— 
but three days’ ride beyond the river. They shall 
have my faith, and my voice, released at last, shall 
speak for them.” 

“« They shall have more than that,” he said, 
his tone keen with the glory of coming victory. 
“We shall have the miracle; we against whom 
they have plotted. Ah! what a double glory and triumph that shalt be. 
Thou shalt come now; all even there have heard of thee, the afflicted 
priestess, but none know thy secret save myself. Thou shalt come with 
me, as thou art, still silent; thou shalt prostrate thyself before the altar of 
the Virgin, and the Holy One shall seem to deliver thee from thy malady, 
and to Christ shall be the honour and glory.” 

The maiden looked at him, irresolute, surprised. ‘ But this I was to 
do for Diana—this—wrong.” Her voice spoke vague reproach. 

“ Aye,” he said, “ this thou wast to do for Diana—thus done, it would 
have been a wickedness. But to act so in support of the true God—that 
is no wickedness; for, lo, it is to help the true God, and many will kneel 
to Him because of thy deed, and so be saved the fires everlasting.” 

Alcia bowed her head, seeing but dimly and only for a moment the 
inner Truth that would have belied his words. A generation behind them 
lay, and centuries must elapse before it should be rediscovered in all its 
purity. Surely it was foolishness this passing thought of hers that truth 
were most befitting a true religion. ‘ Yes, I will come with thee,” she 
said; “I will do whatever thy faith commands.” 

So she spake, but still the days passed and she lingered on among the 
pagans by the river. It was not that she feared the pursuit and vengeance 
of her people should they discover her flight, for martyrdom itself she would 
unshrinkingly endure. It was not fear, but love, that influenced her now. 

Before the stranger’s visit she had secretly inclined to one whose eyes 
told her that he waited only the end of her priestess period to tell her of 
his love. But then she had looked away from him, knowing that he was 
one whose faith was lukewarm towards the great Winns: Now that Diana 
was no more, her heart went out to Domitius, bright-eyed and outspoken, 
so she lingered, dreading to leave him behind, to see him no more. 

Then a new thought came to her. If she went now and gave her 
miracle to the Christians, lo, the faith of the Christians would spread. He, 
Domitius, would hear of it, and follow ker to the young community, would 

take her hand, a Christian wedding a Christian. Her face glowed. No 
more she lingered.“ I will come, » she said to her teacher and rescuer, “I 
will come now.” 
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So late one night when the moon lay hid behind its river mists, down 
the darkened temple stairs she crept, onward to the plains where white lilies 
were dimly visible, but pink blossoms hid their brightness in the darkness. 
On she pressed, her heart overflowing with its wealth of love and devotion. 
She was taking courage and power to the new faith. Others had gifts to 
bring the Christ, gold and frankincense and myrrh; but what was their gift 
to hers—the gift of a miracle? 

And this gift, so precious, it should be for Him alone. She was bring- 
ing it to His Bilope, her teacher, waiting for her now by the great cedar 
tree to guide her to the new land—she moved on to the place of meeting— 
a sudden noise and confusion, a shriek happily not resolved into words— 
strong men surrounded her. 


* * * * * * 


‘Speak now,” said the Chief Priest; his voice was cold, but from 
subtlety not ungentle. 

She was in her Temple home—now a prison—standing in the pillared 
hall where unbelievers were led up for judgment. She looked around; she 
saw only those who knew her secret, and had worked so long to exploit it. In 
their eyes, that tried to hide their intention, she saw that intention still. 

She spoke, and told them that which they knew already, and which 
they had watched in secret to frustrate her at the last moment. 

They listened, and by guile kept all severity from their voices. Ah! 
it was terrible, this want of faith, this loosening of old ties. But they did 
not censure her; there was so much of this weakness now. Was it not 
to-morrow that a young man was to perish before this very Temple for 
disbelief—unless the Divine One of Athens interfered, or if aught occurred 
that could be taken for a sign on his behalf—a miracle, maybe? But Alecia, 
their sister, held that the gods did no true miracles; and mayhap she spoke 
truth? 

Yet even if the gods were true, ’twere likely they would not show their 
power, for why should they send a miracle for one who had defamed them! 
Nevertheless, in their mercy they might, and if they did, if thus they did— 
however that miracle came (coldly smiling their eyes turned upon her), they, 
the priests of Diana, would not disregard it. 

In her guarded temple room Alcia spent the long night. What meant 
these words of significance? They asked a miracle? What miracle? Her 
speech that should seem a miracle! 

Fervently she clasped the sacred token hidden beneath Diana’s robe. 
Never should her voice be raised till it broke forth before Christian altar 
in praise of Christian faith. 

So anew her resolve was taken, and calmly she awaited the morn. 

Dazzlingly white against the blue sky shone the chaliced pillars. of 
Diana’s Temple as priests, slowly chanting, gathered around its sacred 
entrance. 

Hushed, yet but slightly overawed, the people awaited the ceremony. 
A. youth, an unbeliever, was to be sacrificed at Diana’s altar. They looked 
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around while they waited. There, white-robed and olive-crowned, stood 
the priests; near them, the garlanded priestesses—she that had been dumb 
since her birth—others—suddenly the chanting fell to a mournful murmur. 
Bound between guards the victim came to the altar. Alcia looked up. Her 
lover! 

Loud and clear to all ears but her own came the priest’s voice. ‘ Thou, 
JJomitius, thou who hast doubted the goddess, thou for thy unbelief art 
condemned to death. . . . Little hope is there that the goddess thou hast 
insulted will save thee. Yet, O Diana .. .” 

He came forward in sunlight. ‘“ O powerful and wise, we plead with 
thee to show usa sign. O great one that knowest how evil are these days, 
we implore thee if it be thy will to save this man that he may repent. O 
Diana, goddess——” 

Reeled the stately columns before Alcia’s vision; the blue sky grew 
black. 

Now she understood the mystery of the priest’s words. This was their 
plan. They would force her to act a miracle, to save her lover’s life. 
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Ah! they would win; they would win. And Christ--He was stern 
as well as merciful—well her teacher had told her that. He would never 
forgive her—the miracle that was to be His, His and His Virgin Mother’s. 
No, she could not do it. 

The priest’s voice rang’out. Even the people, grown dull and un- 
believing, marvelled at his glorious mien. 

“Inspire one of thy priests or followers with thy voice that all may 
understand. Grant us more, O Diana, vouchsafe a miracle.” 

Silence—silence, utter, complete, the multitude waiting. Would none 
of these priests speak! Ah! none but she could do this thing. They 
waited for her, waited, secretly smiling. And she—she dared not. Fear 
filled her. What punishment might He not inflict, He the Christ, He 
whose Law demanded that she should give all she had—even this Miracle— 
would He strike her blind or dead as He had struck rebels of old? The 
sword glittered in the air. Ah! she must speak, she must speak 

“ Ah! no, refrain. In the name of Diana—Diana who has given me 
speech-——”” 

’ The noise of great shouting was in her ears—the amazed cries of the 
multitude—as for a moment darkness again surrounded her. 

At her feet knelt Domitius. ‘ Speak again; beloved, shall I hear your 
voice, answer that thou lovest me?” 

She put her hand to her throat. There was a sense of closing there. 
She opened her lips, but nerves overwrought could send no word through 
them. She raised her face to Heaven—to the true God. She understood 
now. ‘This was to be her punishment. The affliction which she had feigned 
was to be hers in reality. She would never speak again. 

So in the future as in the past, Alcia moved dumb among her fellows, 
nor knew that now, as before, the dumbness need not have been. Hidden 
like other and greater wisdom in the future, lay the knowledge that would 
have lousened the hypnotised nerves and set her free. She cared nothing. 
Love was hers, and, lo, the faith that she had defrauded of its miracle was 
yet coming towards them all across the plains—ever nearer. 
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By Mrs. Kenpatt Park 


I 


E was eighteen, somewhat under-sized, with an incipient 
“| moustache and certain lines about eyes and mouth 
that added years to his age and denied him the can- 
dour of youth. 

His thin, restless hands travelled nervously up 
and down his silver-headed cane; his eyes, which 
could be bold, glanced askance at his sister, some two 
years his senior. 

All that Nature had denied to the lad had heen 
lavished on the girl, and in Dolores Arollo you saw the promise of a splendid 
woman already well on its way to fulfilment. Her amber-yellow eyes were 
alight just now with pity not unmixed with contempt, and, meeting their 
steady gaze, Antonio Arollo winced. 

Brother and sister were standing on a balcony overlooking the Rambla. 
The window behind them was open, and the room beyond lighted dimly 
by a shaded electric lamp. 

Down below the Rambla was crowded. Shop windows were brilliant, 
cafés were thronged. It was Carnival week; owing to recent bomb scares 
the Civil Governor had issued an order which prohibited the wearing ot 
masks in the street, so folk looked with wise eyes at large feet under silken 
skirts, at big hands and sinewy arms emerging from baby sleeves. 

Above them the sky was troubled and the half moon rode with the 
grey, mist-like clouds through which a few stars peeped. But under the 
broad avenue of trees all was light and laughter, electric lamps, falsetto voices, 
the shuffle of many feet, the hum of traffic as carriages and motors threaded 
a way past or behind the great yellow electric trams. Now and again the 
perfume of many flowers was watted up from the stalls in the flower market 
below. 
“ Well? » There was impatience, tempered with nervousness, in the 
lad’s voice, and he glanced over his shoulder into the room. It was empty: 

“ Will you help me——-? ” 

The girl detected the anxiety in his hoarse voice. 

(T9 How? »” 

“ Marry him—he’s madly in love with you ” He saw her recoth 
and waited. 

“ You ask too much, Antonio; I cannot 

Antonio ground his heel upon the floor of the balcony and pulled af 
his lip. 
E Does blood count for nothing between us? ” he asked, with suf” 
pressed passion. “My disgrace would be your disgrace, Dolores. Yu 
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did not—care for—Juan Lopez, and—he has forgotten you. You might 
stretch out a helping ha i 

“Hush! You are cruel! ” She stood before him, white and trem- 
bling, a great shadow in her eyes; and he stopped abruptly, looking, as he 
felt, a coward. 

In the silence that fell between them the three years that had gone by 
swept past Dolores Arollo. 

Three years ago she had been engaged to Juan Lopez. Then there 
came that misunderstanding—stupid, foolish. The memory of it brought 
the colour to her cheeks, and she dropped her eyes, that her brother might 
not see the light in them. Her career! She must choose between a hus- 
band and being a professional singer. Oh, the hot, foolish words! . 
She wanted fame and glory and admiration! So Juan had gone away— 
and she had tasted “ fame ” and “ glory ” in a small way, and much admira- 
tion—and had found them unsatisfying. . . . 

From the room behind a woman’s light inconsequent chatter reached 
them. Mingling with it was another voice—a man’s, deep and harsh, which 
Dolores knew well—lately she had learned to dislike and almost dread it. 

Antonio was watching her. 

“« Sefior Blas has come,” he whispered.“ Dolores, Dolores, help me! ” 

Something in his voice made the girl look at him. He was white to 
the lips. 

els it so bad, Antonio? ” she asked sadly. 

He nodded—and watched the struggle. 

“Then, God help me, I will try! ” 

With a muffled cry of relief Antonio would have come nearer—would 
have taken her hands—but she waved him away. 

“ You must—promise me—you will give him no hint.” The dullness 
of her voice did not reach him—only the words penetrated. 

“Pll promise anything—anything, Dolores,” he whispered eagerly. 

She was staring out into the moving Rambla, and after a minute or 
two he left her and passed into the room beyond. 

Dojia Pepita, his youthful aunt, was seated on the stiff, uncompromising 
sofa, fanning herself with that peculiar rhythmical grace which cannot be 
acquired, but which is part of the Spanish woman herself. Beside her a 
large-featured, heavily built man, past his prime, occupied an equally un- 
comfortable arm-chair. He was listening with more than polite attention 
to the pretty widow’s lively chatter, but looked up enquiringly as Antonio 
entered. 

“ Dofia Pepita,” he said, “ has been lecturing me. She thinks I ought 
to become Benedict. What do you think, Antonio? ” 

Antonio’s eyes shifted uneasily. His sister was within earshot—he 
must be careful. 

“ [—I—»” he began; then much lower, “ask Dolores! ” 

He stopped abruptly. At that moment she had come into the room, 
tall and supple, with the complexion of a magnolia and the eyes of a hunted 
gazelle. 
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“ Oh, don’t ask Dolores either! She is a heartless child! ” interrupted 
Dona Pepita laughingly. ‘ Do you know, Sefior Blas, that she worships 
Fame and scorns love and marriage? » From under her long lashes the 
widow swept Sefior Blas a swift look. 

He was gazing with undisguised admiration at the girl. 


* * * * * * 


Dofia Pepita was very gay, very amusing that evening, and made herself 
charming to the middle-aged, wealthy visitor. But Dolores treated him 
so cavalierly that at last Antonio could stand it no longer, and presently, 
with a muttered excuse, he escaped from the room. . . . 

Out in the street for the first time in all his shallow young life Antonio 
could have wished the Rambla a scene of dreary darkness rather than one 
of light and noise. 

If, after all, Dolores should fail him? He felt himself grow cold at 
‘the thought, and before his eyes rose a vision of irate creditors, of a dis- 
honoured name. It was the old, old tale: bad companions, one little slip, 
then another, a dulled conscience, and now—falsified accounts and 
Had his father lived Antonio might have grown up different; as it was, 
both parents had died within a year of each other, leaving two small children 
tc the care of a somewhat irresponsible, if affectionate, aunt. 

And this was the result, as far as the boy was concerned! 

For close on a year Senor Blas, a friend of his father’s, had been his 
“ good fairy,” had paid his debts, had hauled him out of scrapes—and 
Antonio knew it was for his sister’s sake. Last night he had said: “ Antonio, 
Pll give you one more chance, for I hope that soon the bond of kinship 
will be added to that of friendship.” 

Dolores must accept him when he proposed. Thank God Juan was 
safely in America, and Sefior Blas need never even know his name. . . . So 
lost was Antonio in the intricate maze of his self-sought difficulties that 
before he was aware he had collided with someone coming towards him on 
the pavement. 

Antonio scarcely raised his eyes from the ground, and with a muttered 
apology hurried on, but the stranger turned to look after him, a puzzled 
frown puckering his brow. 


U 


It was the last night of Carnival, and the masked ball at the Liceo was 
at its zenith. Many of the boxes were empty, decorous folk having gone 
home, but the pit of the Opera House was crowded with masqueraders whose 
costumes ranged from the sublime to the ridiculous, and in the shrill of 
falsetto voices were detected as many nationalities as find harbourage in the 
gay cosmopolitan city of Barcelona. 

To the very young and inexperienced the brilliant lights, the frescoed 
ceilings and gorgeous decorations, the throbbing, singing strains of the 
orchestra, enhanced the witchery of the dance, prompted the madness of love 
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—the fascination of the unknown. But beneath the glitter and glare was the 
sordidness which no disguise can keep from the experienced eye and—the 
tragic epilogues that ofttimes were sure to follow. 

Occupying a box on the first floor were two ladies and two gentlemen. 

In the glare of the electric lights Dofia Pepita, as “ Carmen,” was a 
blaze of red and gold, of cut paste jewels, of laughter and chatter. 

Her fan is a Spanish woman’s weapon; it expresses moods and thoughts. 
Dosa Pepita was rarely without one. To-night it was of ivory and red 
satin, painted and spangled. She waved it slowly to and fro; then shut in 
with a sudden sharp click. 

“ Dolores,” she said, leaning slightly forward. 

The girl did not hear. Her face was turned away, and the light from 
above fell upon the shimmering grey satin of her domino. It formed a 
restful, soothing note in the midst of noise and colour. 

Tofia Pepita’s eyes lingered on the slim silvery figure. It was on 
her account that their box had been besieged the whole evening by mas- 
querading friends, that sweets and flowers had been showered at them. 
ldofia Pepita had enjoyed it all a thousandfold more than her beautiful niece, 
and a wild desire to shake the girl seized the lively widow. 

“We must excuse Dolores to-night,” she said, turning to the man in 
© Brigand ” costume at her side. “ It is her first Carnival ball—a fact which 
reveals my good upbringing of her, don’t you think so, Sefior Blas?” She 
spoke lightly, but there was an undercurrent of earnestness in her voice 
which was not lost upon her companion, nor was the shadow that swept 
Ue piquant features, as she looked across at the “ Bull-fighter” in blue and 
silver. 

Antonio’s face was clouded. 

He felt that he was living on the brink of a volcano. . . . Why 
couldn’t Dolores be civil to the fellow? If only he could hasten the mar- 
riage! It was no wonder that Sefior Blas devoted himself to Dofia Pepita. 

Antonio watched them covertly. Sefior Blas as a brigand did not look 
very terrible; indeed, his expression was one of enjoyment. Dojia Pepita 
knew how to entertain men! 

“ Yes,” he was saying, “it was quite by accident that I met him last 
night. . . . He said he knew you.” 

A certain breathlessness in Doria Pepita’s listening attitude arrested 
Antonio’s attention; the next moment he started in dismay and glanced 
quickly across at Dolores. 

She, too, had heard. A black silk mask hid the upper portion of her 
face, and below it her uncovered mouth had become suddenly rigid. 

“ Juan Lopez is a curious fellow. You will never guess, Dofia Pepita, 
what he is going to do to-morrow.” Sefior Blas’ eye travelled slowly to 
Dolores, and rested there meditatively. Antonio had risen from his seat; 
he stood behind his sister and drew her attention to a group of masqueraders 
prancing below. Sefior Blas had an excellent view of a blue and silver clad 
male back and the slim outline of Dolores’ graceful shoulders. 

“ Dolores—your promise,” Antonio whispered hoarsely. 
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Behind him 
Senor Blas — con- 
‘tinued, his eyes still 
upon the figure in 
grey, his harsh voice 
a shade harsher than 
usual. 

“If you also 
knew Senor Lopez, 
Dolores, perhaps 
you can guess what 
he is going to do 
to-morrow, can 
you?” 

“T cannot.” 
Senor Blas smiled to 
himself. 

“T will guess, 
I will guess! ” cried 
Dofia Pepita 
brightly. ‘He is 
going to get mar- 
ried, or—he is going 
to walk in the Pro- 
cession of the ‘ Good 
Death” There! 


BUT AS SHE... SAW THE GERMAN PROFESSOR TRANS-  Sehor Blas, I have 
FORMED INTO DON JUAN LOPEZ, THE COLOUR FLED guessed twice, 0 
FROM HER CHEEKS. now you must tel 

me, or a? 


“Canario! sefiora, you guessed correctly the second time,” said the 
Brigand slowly. 

“ What! ” cried Dofia Pepita, in unfeigned amazement. ‘“ Do you 
really mean to say that Juan Lopez joins to-morrow the Procession of 
Penitents? . . . that he will parade the streets carrying the emblems of 
Death) 4. 2% 

“ Si, sefiora, I do mean that.” 

“ But why? ” 

“ Ah, quien sabe? You, sefiora, who, I understand, know him well, 
might perhaps be able to enlighten me. . . .” His searching eyes were on 
her, and Dona Pepita felt herself colour. She shot an involuntary glance at 
Dolores. 

It was just then that the door of the box opened to admit an elderly 
man in evening dress. His iron grey beard accorded well with his thick, 
somewhat long grey hair. Behind gold-rimmed spectacles his eyes, under 
bushy brows, swept quickly round the box. He bowed to the ladies, and 
shook hands cordially with Sefor Blas. 
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Donia Pepita opened and shut her fan in a succession of sharp, penc- 
trating “clicks.” The intrusion did not please her. 

“ Dona Pepita—Dolores—allow me to introduce my valued friend, 
Herr von Schmidt.” 

It came as naturally to Dofia Pepita to be gracious as eating his dinner 
does to the average human being; thus her recognition of the Professor’s 
bow left nothing to be desired. 

But Dolores was grave and distrait, and it was some minutes before 
she found herself talking to him. Then she began to discover little bonds 
of sympathy between them. 

He knew Sejfior Blas in Berlin years ago, and, having arrived at Bar- 
celona that morning, had been persuaded by him to come to the ball. It 
was the first of the kind that he had ever attended. Likeit? Ach, yes, it was 
very nice. The crowd and the noise were rather confusing, but the music, 
he agreed, was exceptionally good, and the house a splendid one. 

Quite unconsciously the two fell into a deep discussion on music, and 
for the first time since her brother’s confession Dolores was carried out of 
herself. : 

Dofia Pepita and Sefior Blas were talking in low tones. The words, 
“ Juan Lopez,” made Dolores turn involuntarily towards them. Even as 
she did so she felt the German’s keen eyes upon her. 

An irresistible power seemed to compel her to meet them. For a 
moment she struggled against it, but was powerless. 

Surely there was something familiar in those eyes? But no—it could 
not be, yet—she felt the warm blood mount to her face and brow, and then 
as slowly die away. 

“ Are you fond of music, Professor? » she asked at length. Such a 
ridiculously commonplace remark, and that it should cost her such an effort! 

“Who is not fond of music?” returned von Schmidt, in his deep-toned 
voice. ‘ Music it is that rouses man’s better nature, that spurs him to 
great and noble deeds; yet—strange to say—it is also music that sometimes 
drives him to madness, to——-__ Are you a musician, sefiorita? ” 

Dolores had removed her mask, and was looking at him in undisguised 
surprise. 

“I love music,” she replied almost passionately. ‘ Oh, I love it— 
better than anything in the world,” she continued, in the same intense voice. 
This big, gaunt German seemed to draw her out of herself in some myste- 
rious manner. It was as though she longed to and must tell him the secret 
cravings of her unsatisfied heart. . . . There was something in this elderly 
man that was not only familiar, but which made her feel that she had a friend, 
a kindred spirit near. 

Somehow his next question did not surprise, though it startled her. 

“ You love music, sefiorita? You love it better than anything in the 
world, you say? Do you love it better than anyone in the whole world, 
sefiorita? ” 

“ JT have no one in the world but my aunt—and—my brother,” she 
said. But he continued : 
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“Could the love of music alone fill your life—satisfactorily ? ” 

Von Schmidt’s eyes were upon her as he spoke, and once again Dolores 
‘felt the hot blood dye her neck and face and brow beneath the searching 
scrutiny, felt that he must read the innermost secrets of her soul, and for 
a moment she struggled for self-mastery—but in vain. 

Dofia Pepita, laughing and chatting to Sefior Blas and Antonio, seemed 
to have forgotten her niece’s existence—and von Schmidt's. 

As in a dream Dolores heard Sefior Blas explain that Juan had become 
unaccountably “ religious,” but she knew that he had joined the “ Herman- 
dad ” before she became engaged to him. 

“ Do you love music better than anyone in the world? ” the German 
repeated, in a much lower tone. 

“T don’t know. Oh! I don’t know!” The words seemed wrung 
from her, and a strange mist rose before her eyes. _ 

““ Which means that you do not—that there is someone,” and von 
Schmidt laughed, a low, contented laugh, strangely familiar to the girl who 
sat in her rich silk domino and watched the merry revellers below, watched 
without:seeing them. She longed passionately to escape from the myriad 
glaring lights, the gay, maddening music of the orchestra, the multitude 
of masked mummers. Oh, if only she could be alone in her own room— 
alone with her thoughts! New thoughts? No, but which the words of 
this middle-aged German had brought to life, as a breath of wind fans the 
smouldering fire into a bright blaze. 

When von Schmidt laughed Dolores glanced quickly at him, the flush 
still upon her unmasked face. But as she watched him remove his gold- 
rimmed spectacles, then his wig, then his thick grey beard, and finally saw 
the German Professor transformed into Don Juan Lopez, the colour fled 
from her cheeks; she put on her mask and, without a word, turned from him. 

Juan bent over her for a second. ° 

“Forgive me, Dolores,” he whispered very earnestly, and turned to 
meet the astonished eyes of Dofia Pepita and the amused ones of Sefior Blas. 

Behind Dofia Pepita stood Antonio, his face white and drawn, his eyes 
riveted upon his sister’s old lover. 


Il 


It was nine o’clock the next morning. Beneath the clear sky Barcelona 
was adorned with the rags of last week’s frivolity. On all sides streets were 
strewn with trampled confetti, trees and balconies were hung with broken 
“* serpentinas.” 

Dolores, robed in black, a lace mantilla over her dusky hair, pressed 
the electric button on the front door of Sefor Blas’ house with outward 
calmness and very grave inward misgivings. 

The old woman who opened the door looked at her with suspicion. 
Yes, Senor Blas was in; he was having his chocolate. Did the seforita 
wish to see him? 

In the little unfeminine sitting-room in which the woman asked her 
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to wait Dolores quaked more than ever. Dofia Pepita would not rise till 
noon; Antonio scarcely any earlier. The servants would presume that she 
had gone to Confession. Well, so she had; but this would be a more serious, 
a more difficult confession than any she had made before. How to begin? 

Sefior Blas was surprised, but charmed, to see her. The pleasure in 
his eyes made her tongue-tied. 

“ You will wonder why I have come,” she said at last awkwardly. 

“ You will say,” he replied, with a little bow instinctive with courteous- 
ness, and took a seat opposite her. 

She looked very young, almost childish; but beneath her nervousness 
he saw quiet determination, and waited, conscious suddenly of age and a 
sense of loneliness. 

“I want to tell you a story, Sefior Blas.” She hesitated, then continued 
hurriedly : “ There was once a girl; she was young and vain and—ambitious 
—and for the sake of—of her Bolish ambition gave up the man to whom— 
she was engaged to be married. Then—after a long time, she realised— 
what she had done.” She paused. Sefior Blas” eyes were on her face; they 
were inscrutable, only a curious greyness had spread over his features. 

“Is that the end of the story? ” he asked, in a colourless voice. 

“* No—the worst has to come,” she stammered, in a whisper. 

“ Then, let me—finish it—Dolores.” He lingered on the name, but 
did not look at her, and for a few seconds there was a strange stillness in 
the ugly little room, broken only by the rumble of traffic in the street below. 

“‘ The girl had a brother—a scamp.” She started; but he motioned her 
to be silent. ‘“ The brother—made a—mistake.” He was glaring at her 
now; his harsh voice had taken a new strange harshness; his mouth was 
twisted into a wry smile. 

“ You see,” he said, “ the young scamp thought he had got—hold of 
an old fool—he—he »” — Setior Blas stopped, looked confused; his rather 
effeminate hands played with a paper weight on the table beside him. 

But Dolores rose from her chair, went over to him, took his hands 
and held them in her own. A great wave of gratitude and relief was 
surging over her. 

So much must of necessity be left unsaid, and—the words that should 
be uttered refused to come, but her face was as an open book to him. 

“* My dear,” he said, releasing his hands and patting hers gently, “ I 
have a great esteem tor Juan Lopez—he’s a good fellow, and—I—I am 
going to marry Dona. Pepita.” 


* * * * * * 


Dolores hurried home, walking on air. 

The sight of Antonio standing in the hall caused her to wonder a little. 
He looked as if he had not slept, and was evidently just going out, but 
turned back and followed her into the dining-room, beyond which was her 
bedroom. 

“ Dolores—where have you been? ” 

“ To see Sefior Blas,” 
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“ To see ?” he gasped. 

“To see Sefior Blas, I said.” 

For a moment he stared at her in speechless amazement. 

“ You—to see Sefior Blas. What for? ” 

“ To tell him,” she began, watching the rush of suspicion that rose to 
his yes—* to tell him the truth—that Juan——” 

The words died on her lips, for with a bound Antonio sprang towards 
her, seized her arm. 

“ You Judas! ” he hissed—* you have betrayed me! ” 

The black eyes, set in the white face, burned red with hatred, and in 
that moment all that was evil in his nature seemed to spring into life. 

Dolores stared at him aghast. Was he mad? 

“ Antonio! Por dios! You don’t understand—you are wrong! ” 
He yas still gripping her arm, but she turned and clung to his hand with her 
own free one, tried to collect her thoughts—to choose her words—that they 
might soothe him—that he might understand quickly; but he would not 
listen, would not let her speak. 

“© ] swear you shall never marry—Juan Lopez! ” His voice was low 
and furious, and with a wild gesture of rage he flung out of the room. 

Before Dolores quite realised what had happened she heard the hall 
door bang. 


IV 


It was Ash Wednesday evening. The sun sinking in the western sky 
cast shafts of golden light upon the grim fortress of Montjuich, and illu- 
mined the upper windows of the tall, flat-roofed houses at the bottom of the 
Rambla, where, through a shroud of golden mist, loomed the colossal 
monument to Christopher Columbus. 

Near to the palm-bordered Paseo de Colon, with its background of 
peaceful harbour and the splendid glorified monument, lies the old part of 
the town—a very labyrinth of narrow, dingy streets and tall lean-to houses. 

Along them all dark forms were flitting with gravely expectant faces. 
Occasionally the shrill cry of a street vendor rose above the uneven ripple 
of hushed voices, as the living streams flowed on towards the ancient Cathe- 
dral, where, in the adjoining streets, a motley crowd had already gathered. 
Nearly all the women were dressed in black—lace mantillas had taken the 
place of Paris hats. It was the first day of Lent—the wildness of Carnival 
was over, and within an hour the “ Cofradia de la Bona mort ” would emerge 
from the Cathedral and wend their dreary way round the grand old cloister 
and out into the dim streets. 

Patiently they waited, these people who are never hurried—watched 
and waited while the grey twilight shadows deepened and, chasing each other 
through the carven arches, clung to the trees in the cloister garden, where, 
beneath the shade of stately palms, white geese glided over a miniature 
lake or preened among the lilies and reeds. 

Hark! A single bell tolled mournfully in the old tower above. 

With one accord the crowds began to press and push each other round 
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the street entrance to the cloister—for this, while the procession winds round 
it, must be kept clear—and to form in lines along the pavements outside. 

Among the people gathered at the door were Donia Pepita and Dolores, 
Sefior Blas’ heavy figure towering behind the little widow. 

“ Dolores, listen to the bell—they come!” 

Dofia Pepita shrugged her pretty shoulders, an expression of mingle: 
awe and curiosity on her piquant face. ‘I wonder,” she said, with a sly 
look at her niece, “if we shall be able to recognise Juan.” 

Dolores did not reply; her amber eyes were searching among the little 
sea of heads and down the patiently waiting lines. Her heart was heavy 
with a nameless ‘dread. Where was Antonio? He had not come home in 
the middle of the day. Had his most unrighteous wrath spent itself! 
And if it had not, to what lengths might it not lead him! She knew thar 
he had got into trouble, but he had assured her that it would ‘ blow over 
comfortably ” if she married Sefior Blas. . . . Had she known that her 
brother had forged Sefior Blas’ name for various considerable sums his threat 
of that morning would have caused her greater uneasiness a thousandfol 
than it did. 

Dofia Pepita was squeezing her arm. 

“ Dolores—they are coming,” she whispered. 

The distant door into the Cathedral had swung silently open, and the 
gloomy procession streamed into the cloister. 

At first all she could see was a double row of flickering lights and dark 
shadowy forms drawing silently and stealthily near, while the soft regular 
shuffle of their feet alone broke the sudden stillness. ; 

Nearer and nearer they came, strange and spectral. A few more steps 
and now—she was watching them wind their way slowly past her. . . ._ 

Each bore in his right hand a flaring torch, and the wavering light 
illumined the awed and curious faces of the spectators crushing forward inte 
the cloister, and flickered once over a solitary cloaked figure lurking in the 
shadow of a ruined chapel. . . . They were all robed alike in long dul 
black gowns, which covered them from head to foot. From the tall pointed 
cowls hung black cloth masks reaching below the bend of their elbows— 

two holes alone being left for the eyes. 

Now between the double row of phantom torch-bearers came, at regular 
intervals, other similar figures, one by one. 

Ah! here was the first, walking with slow and measured tread. He 
carried no lighted torch, but a purple velvet cushion, upon which lay 4 
human skull and a little heap of bones. A few paces behind another bort 
the skeleton of a man, and fastened to the front of the cushion upon wie’ 
it lay was a white paper with the following inscription printed in bold black 


letters: 
“ As thou art so once was I, as I am so shalt thou be.” 


Dofa Pepita shuddered and made the sign of the cross, but Dolores 
gazed as one fascinated, eagerly scanning each gloomy figure as it glides 
by, burdened with a symbol of Death and its printed explanation. No¥ 
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it was the Hour Glass of Life, with the sands run out; or the Reaper’s 
scythe, or an open coffin. ; 

“ Dolores, Dolores—I’m sure this is Juan—look—carrying the 
shrouded figure,” whispered Dofia Pepita. ‘ And—oh, look at the inscrip- 
tion! ¢ This is thy uniform” How horrible! -and how different from my 
lovely dress of last night. . . . It is Juan! ” 

Dolores shook her head, but made no reply. The penitent bearing 
a shrouded corpse passed on. Several more followed, each with a velvet 
cushion, on which rested a skull wreathed with laurel or diadem, with King’s 
crown or Pope’s mitre. At last came one taller than the rest, carrying a 
silver tray upon which lay a heap of dust, at which he pointed with his right 
forefinger. : 

“ Oh! Dolores, look. ‘ Dust thou art, unto dust thou shalt return! ’ 
It is horrible, this procession.” Dofia Pepita whispered anxiously, ‘““ Come 
away, I cannot see more! ” 

Just then there was a pause in the procession; the figure carrying the 
tray halted in front of her. Dolores glanced at the eye holes, and felt, rather 
than saw, Juan’s penetrating eyes fixed upon her. 

The colour rushed madly to her face, and a sudden choking sensation 
caused her to raise her hand quickly to her throat. It was as though a spell 
had been cast over her, and she could not remove her eyes from those of 
the penitent. Subconsciously she knew that Sefior Blas had left Dofia 
Pepita’s side, had made his way to the front of the crowd. Juan was safe— 
he had sought her out from among the throng—only they two mattered— 
and even Antonio’s threat faded into the background of her mind. 

It was at that moment that Antonio Arollo sprang from the shadows 
into the wavering light, his arm upraised, something sinister gleaming in 
his hand. . . . 

A strong, rough hand gripped his arm—pulled it down. Sefior Blas’ 
harsh voice, fall of horror, hissed in his ear: 

“ You fool! Come away.” 


* * * * * * 


Slowly the procession glided round the dim, deserted cloister. The 
flaring torches cast weird shadows upon the rugged arches and time-worn 
flags, gleamed on the gruesome emblems of Death and upon the three 
penitents bearing aloft the huge Crucifixion which ended the procession. 
A solemn hush held the spectators as they knelt and crossed themselves. 
Outside, in the cobbled street, a wise policeman pocketed a five-dollar note; 
a few curious folk watched the receding figures of two well-dressed women, 
of a heavily-built man who, with solicitous care, led by the arm a cloaked 
and shrinking lad. 


BEFORE THE WHITE DAWN 


‘By Patrick Vaux 
(Author of “ Thews of England,” “ The Shock of Battle,” etc.) 


x IEUTENANT MAXWELL, with satisfaction on his 
face, eyed the fleeing steamer ahead. Under the full 
flush of tropical dawn she was rapidly growing into 
detail. Yes! There was no mistaking her. 

As he took the bearings of her course the words 
of Catherine’s last letter recurred to him: 

«“. .. You know I idolise pluck, tenacity. 
temerity, as well—all that comes out so markedly in 
the martial instinct. And strength of body as wel! 
as of mind—even at humanity’s cost. You know I love you, Jim, yet 
these are qualities you have not yet shown in your naval career. I ama 
mere woman—a little savage yet. You are to be my husband: be my 
hero, too.” 

Not till the present, with all its possibilities, had the peculiar savagery 
of her words struck home. 

“ She wants heroics and glory, the V.C. and D.S.O. for me,” he 
muttered beneath his breath. ‘ This vessel ahead may put them in the 
running.” 

As the Cossack ran down on Cape Poivre, Barrow Island, North-west 
Australia, to intercept the stranger, the sun burst above the sea-line, turning 
the grey-green waters into an infinity of Tyrian blue, and tipping the swells 
with gold. Off the starboard bow lay the west coast of Barrow, still 
swathed in purple shadow that was soon to lapse into day’s pure ether. 

The Lieutenant-Commander turned to his junior officer with an ejacu- 
lation of satisfaction. 

“ Overhauling her at last, McEacharn. Signal her to heave-to.” 

Crash went the scout’s forecastle quick-firer. As its missile plopped 
into the water, short of the fugitive, from her after-deck a ball soared forth 
and broke into white smoke, trailing down-wind. The report of the far- 
away gun cracked on the ear like a pistol-shot. 

“Sound off ‘ Quarters.” Wireless cabin to call up the Murchison 
and report the chase,” curtly came the order. 

Maxwell’s eyes shifted from the scurrying Asiatic to Cape Poivre ahead 
to starboard, now raising its scrub-covered brow above the sandy coast of 
the island. 

“‘ She’s running slap into the land, McEacharn.” 

“Yes, sir, slap into the land. Deuced confident she is. There is 
surely something ahead of her.” 

ee Something astern of her, too,” rejoined the C.O. ina grim voice. 
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As he bent over the bridge-rail Catherine’s letter crackled a little in 
his pocket, and a contorted expression fled over the brown, blunt face, oddly 
twisting the kind mouth and firm chin. In the cross-set of the tidal streams 
about Cape Poivre and the clustering islets the vessel swayed uneasily; and 
his short, thick-set figure swayed also. Just like his fortunes that were 
now being put to the touch by Destiny. 

The thud of a gun rang faint—ominous—from somewhere on the 
island. The two officers stared at each other. 

A sudden flush fired the sub-lieutenant’s boyish face. 

“ Enemy in force,” he cried in the tone of profound conviction. 

Maxwell nodded in reply. It came to him as he levelled his binoculars 
on the land, he was conscious of having no such state of mind as 
McEacharn’s excited face and eyes betrayed. 

The commanding officer, unlike his junior, was of an old Colonial 
family, which, like countless others throughout Australia, had encountered 
no hostilities for many generations. To the Old Call, his martial instinct 
was as yet lethargic, unresponsive. Maxwell, in truth, was the lineal off- 
spring of peace-nurtured Australia. Australia, with her body politic, free 
from militarism and war’s canker, with her high altruistic aims and humani- 
tarian ideals. 

Scrub and grass covered the irregular steep sandhills that, running north 
and east in uneven outline, form Barrow Island. Along the low grounds 
Maxwell saw there extended thin fringes of mangroves and stunted trees. 

Of a sudden the chase whipped up a hoist of flags, fired three rounds 
of her bow gun, then stood sharp to starboard. And to her pursuer, now 
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opening out Barrow’s east coast, surmise as to the enemy leaped into all 
the reality of life-and-death hostilities. 

Bugles shrilled loud and clear away up the shore toward Double Islana 
lying to the north-east. Along the shallows two motor pinnaces, firing their 
bow guns, raced down at express speed. Five steamers off the south 
knuckle of Double Island were hurriedly slipping their moorings and putting 
cut to eastward by Seven lathom Mouth. While traction boats, ener- 
getically towing lightering rafts, heavily burdened, away from them and 
towards the shore opposite, where were pontoon landing-stages, and tents 
and marquees gleamed white against the brown vegetation. 

Between Double Island and the pontoons Maxwell saw two destroyers 
canted on their port beam, apparently a their bilges scraped. Another 
torpedo craft was getting under way with frantic haste. 

The place had all the bustle of a headquarters. 

“ Found them at last,” the C.O. grunted to his sub-lieutenant. ‘ Call 
up the Murchison. To your post, Mr. McEacharn; I’m going in to draw 
their strength.” 

Opening a hot fire on the nearing vedettes and on the chase that was 
escaping with her consorts through Seven Fathom Mouth, the Australian 
scout surged onward to the attack. 

The thought flashed into Maxwell—this was the reply to Catherine’s 
letter. 

But he suddenly caught his breath. 

Not the motor pinnaces, their fragile hulls already riddled and sinking, 
made his heart throb harder; not the destroyer racing down on him, her 
quick-firers belching projectiles into his unprotected bows. It:was in the 
sunny air overhead, the harsh metallic wailings and strident whiz of shells. 
Batteries to his port and on Double Island, now bearing off his starboard 
bow, were opening a furious cannonade. 

Their tornado of death burst upon the scout. 

On her forecastle the crew of the 4.7-inch gun were all cut down except 
the gun-layer. Almost at once the port quick-firer was put out of action, 
its breech-block damaged. The enemy’s destroyer rushed into Maxwell’s 
vision; the next second to dissolve into a great gout of red flame and stinking 
black smoke on a shell opening up her inside and firing her oil-storage. She 
sagged shoreward, an after-piece firing stubbornly. 

In vain did the lieutenant search for the masked batteries. With their 
smokeless powder, and emplacements hidden by the high, thick scrub, they 
baffled his desperate vision. 

A gush of white-hot silvers from shell wrecking the bridge to starboard 
sliced up the quartermaster, and he tumbled on his side writhing in agony. 
Another demolished the corner of the charthouse. The upper works of 
the scout were being twisted and torn—blasted into wreckage—as if by 
lightning. 

Her commanding officer reeled against the crumpled bridge-rail. Hit 
in the right shoulder—the blood dripping from his elbow—he was unaware of 
any wound. Mental torture furrowed his livid face. His eyes, narrowed 


to pin-points, 
gleamed with des- 
peration of defeat. 
Sooner had he been 
even as the quarter- 
master dying on the 
bridge near by. 

At full speed 
he took his shudder- 
ing vessel into the 
open by Seven 
Fathom Mouth, all 
guns bearing. still 
thundering out. 

Like shrieking 
Furies the masked 
guns smote at the 
retreating vessel, to 
cease in a desultory 
fashion as she drew 
out of range. 

Even then the 
armoured cruiser of 
the Australian naval 
unit was sighted 
coming up out the 
south - south - east. 
The Murchison 
seemed to soar out 
of the water, so 
rapidly were her 
suction-gas engines 
driving her onward. 
Soon the half-plumes - 
of spray, curving up each side her stem, grew high and large to the naked eye. 

Lieutenant-Commander Maxwell with mixed feelings saw her 
approaching. 

Relief that his wounded would be succoured, intermingled with bitter- 
ness of heart, with thoughts, visions, of what might have been, he ignored 
the whirlpool of death out of which he had successfully dragged the vessel 
entrusted to him. Only his failure he recognised—failure to achieve victory. 

The scorn of fellow officers, court-martial, possibly—columns of jour- 
nalistic comment, abuse, insinuations—accusations of rashness, even worse— 
all would be his. 

And all to become known to Catherine! 

“ Be my hero, too.” __ 

Irony, terrible in its derision of himself, inflexed his tired, besmutched 
features. 


UPON THE GLORY, THE HUMAN MAGNIFICENCE, THE 
SPLENDOUR OF WAR AND ITS MORAL MISSION, 
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The armoured cruiser slowed down. Her head swung some points 
to port. The pile of rushing brine about her bows subsided into foam- 
flecked water. Like a thing of most marvellous precision and autonomy, 
to engines reversed, she stopped her way abeam of the battered war vessel. 

“ You’ve been mauled, I see. Oh, ... I understand. Wanted to 
draw their strength,” her bridge megaphone droned forth. “I’m getting 
boats away with medical aid. Come on board, and report. I shell them 
immediately.” 

Soon the cruiser moved into station commanding the shore and Double 
Island. A gun boomed out near its south-west corner, but on the projectile 
falling short, it ceased its mouthing. The Asiatics, as becomes their charac- 
ter, were waiting in silence for the attack. : 

“ By thunder, they’ll get it, they’ll get it,” exclaimed Sub-Lieutenant 
McEacharn, as, with his left arm in a sling, he stood beside the Lieutenant- 
Commander on his shell-eaten bridge. 

Maxwell shrugged his shoulders, wincing the next second at the pain 
shooting through the bandaged one. The roar of the cruiser’s 8-inch guns 
drowned his reply. 

But more was in his mind than the murder of War! 

Slowly the Murchison moved to and fro, pounding the enemy with 
her port and starboard guns alternately. And over the Asiatics’ gun- 
positions spread smoke and dust—ominous pall soon almost obscuring the 
shore. Yet, behind, up the irregular summit of the island, lay the bush- 
covered slopes distinct and peaceful, just as if no awful havoc was being 
wrought. 

To Maxwell, watching with one eye for the signal to move in and with 
the other the destruction worked, it all seemed something which no sane 
human being could ever wish to accomplish. These emplacements, splashed 
with shell and wreathed in smoke, that was lurid here and there with the 
glow of burning brushwood—where flames singed the dead, and the 
wounded tore with hands and teeth at mother-earth for shelter—they were 
resultant of that which the light of his heart did “ idolise.” 

Ah, how glowingly, how convincingly had the fair English girl 
descanted to him, at the last al fresco party in King’s Park, Perth, just before 
the outbreak of war, upon the glory, the human magnificence, the splendour 
of war, and its moral mission to individual and nation. 

He had then had eyes only for her lovely face, with its delicate cameo- 
like features. The raw and bleeding face of The Real Thing confronted him 
now. 
The Murchison ceased firing, and her semaphore began to talk. 
Straightway Maxwell rang up his engines. Stern and harsh his voice 
reached his gun-crews. 

How staunch the spirit which knits men together in vain endeavour 
to conquer their fellow-men. The sandy steeps now looked as if an earth- 
quake had tossed them in its lap. The bushy crests, where the enemy had 
thrown up their sandbag batteries defending the shoreward approach, were 
burning fiercely, clouds of smoke hiding everything. But from a knoll 
flanking the encampment, where all was disaster and fires, some guns directed 
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a virulent and accurate fire on the scout. Two pieces further along the shore 
also began pumping projectiles into her. 

The air was again filled with screeching, bursting shell. They smashed 
into and through the Cossack. 

The fore-deck and superstructure looked as if they were being bashed 
by gigantic picks and hammers. Her funnel was shattered down to the 
heater, and only kept in place by its starboard guys. Exploding missiles 
ripped open her stern, wrecking the officers’ quarters, and breaking and 
bending the stout framework and steel girders. 

Her commanding officer on the splinter-swept bridge rang his engines 
“slow ahead.” His being had quickened with the fighting instincts of his 
race. The murrain of the fight possessed him. 

A deafening crash and blinding gush of fire swept from the forecastle; 
Maxwell instinctively threw his arm across his eyes to protect them from the 
fragments of exploded shell. Already he had noted the brownish-white 
smoke swirling over the deck there, and the black figures staggering about 
inside it. He blinked at them now in the throes of death, the fumes of 
explosive stifling and blinding him. Uttering an oath, he swung himself 
over the bridge, and, shouting for fresh gun numbers, gained the forecastle. 

Everything to him became shadowy, unreal. Time went from him, 
as, his entire being concentrated into a few movements of intense and vigilant 
energy, he fired the quick-firer, squirting shell on the knoll. 

A mighty rending roll like heavy thunder pulsated in the murky air. 
A vast momentary glare dazzled the eye. Flames shot out at the back of 
the knoll, to be succeeded by an expanding cloud of thick oily smoke. 
Maxwell had fired the enemy’s ammunition. 

A tumultuous cheering broke the ensuing silence. With confused 
thoughts the lieutenant stared at the devastated shore. 

“ We've licked them! We've licked them! ” 

McEacharn’s hoarse voice exulted loudly. Again he repeated the 
words as, with his head newly bandaged, he scrambled on the forecastle. 

“Yes, licked them.” 

Maxwell spoke in a slow and grating manner. It was just as if he 
was torn by deep, conflicting emotions. 

What was that which Catherine idolised—* even at humanity’s cost ”? 

These foul, slithery decks? . . . The tortured dying and wounded? 
. . . Untold horrors ashore? The carnage of man against man? Man 
who had been created in His image! 

“ Well done, Cossack! You must be mentioned in despatches for 
this. . . . A hot engagement.” So the Commodore of the North-west 
Coast Patrol on board the Murchison voiced commendation. 

But Maxwell took Catherine’s letter from his breast-pocket. Without 
looking at it, he tore it into minute fragments, and threw them over the side 
of his bridge. Some fell on the dull crimson splashes and drops mottling 
the deck. Some fell on the canvas blotched here and there with rusty red, 
where it adhered to the motionless bodies beneath it. 

Thus was Catherine answered. 

Australia had claimed her son. A son of the White Dawn. 


SPORT IN 
BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


By C. F. Lane 


HEN all its advantages are taken into consideration, 
it is a safe statement to make that British Columbia 
offers a finer sporting outing than any other part of 
the world. The climate is ideal; the scenery beggars 
description; the variety of game to be found is greats 
the fishing is all that mortal man can desire; and, 
lastly, the cost of a trip to the land of the Rockies 
is insignificant compared to the expenditure involve 

if Africa be visited, and Africa is the only real com- 
petitor to British Columbia. If it be admitted that a hunter’s object be 
to pit his skill against the cunning of the quarry, the mountain sheep, the 
cougar or Canadian lion, the lordly moose, and the grizzly bear will test the 
skill and hunting qualifications to as great an extent as any African lion, 
rhinoceros, or elephant. So far let us assume that the two Continents have 
equal attractions. But what of the difference, if the object of the visitor 
in addition to killing pure and simple, be to gain fresh life and vigour an¢ 
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renew physical [| “ere + 
powers. Then, in- | 
deed, it is British | 
Columbia first, and | 
the rest nowhere. A 
month or six weeks | 
in the bracing atmo- 
sphere and amidst 
the grandeur of the 
Rockies will send the | 
visitor home a new 
man, better and heal- | 
thier in every respect 
than when he started. 
Can the same be said 
of the man returning 
from Africa’s 
jungles? The re- 
mark often heard is, 
“Yes, I know about 
B. C. generally, but 
whereabouts in the 
Province am I to 
make headquarters?” 
It is to answer such 
a remark and to point _ 
out some of the | 
places where each 


A Kootenay Ram (Mountain Sheep). 
species of game is Base Measurement :—17.4 inches. 


plentiful that this | 


article is written, for, 

be it known, mistakes can be made in locating, and two requisites are 
necessary to success—the right place and a competent guide. To-day the 
Cassiar Country away to the north contains the best hunting grounds 
for Big Horn, or Mountain Sheep. Formerly this animal was to 
be found on nearly every range of mountains, but reckless slaughter by 
miners and the Stoney Indians has exterminated the species in many parts 
where ten years ago it was plentiful. This country, in addition to its pre- 
eminence as a sheep country, is the best part of the Province for moose, 
caribou, goat, and black and grizzly bear. Last season few visited the 
district owing to the reports that were spread about as to the Cassiar Indians 
having slaughtered game recklessly, and having failed to give satisfaction 
when employed as guides. Like many stories, there was some element of 
truth in the statements, but they were such gross exaggerations as to resemble 
lies pure and simple. However, to-day there is a resident game warden 
in the section, who, in addition to protecting the game, knows the Indians 
that can be relied upon, and is teaching them the value of game protection. 
To those who have the time and the means no further need be said, but it 
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is a long journey and 
- not a cheap under- 
: ' taking. The way to 
reach the country is 
from Vancouver and 
up to Wrangel, in 
Alaska, by sea. Here 
the Hudson Bay 
Company’s steamer 
is taken up_ the 
| Stikine River — to 
| Telegraph Creek, at 
which point guides 


and horses can _ be 
obtained, and it then 
takes a further three 
to six days to get 
into the heart of the 
hunting country. It 
must be mentioned 
that the minimum 
time allowance for a 
' successful outcome is 
seven weeks from 
Vancouver to. the 
| return thither. An- 


A fine Caribou Head. | other point to bear 


in mind is, that un- 
less connections are 
. made with the 
Stikine River steamer (which only runs once a year, about the 1oth 
August), a canoe and a crew of Indians must be engaged at Wrangel, 
taking up more time and adding considerably to the cost. Given the time 
and sufficiency of this world’s goods to undertake the journey, it is a certainty 
that the legal limit of game will be bagged; this limit is three sheep, two 
goat, two bull moose, three caribou. There is no bear limit. Some mag- 
nificent specimens of Ovis Stonei were obtained in this district last autumn, 
where the breed is on the increase; there were rumours of a disease fatal to 
sheep having broken out among them, but no specimens were brought in 
showing any signs thereof, so it is to be hoped that there is no truth in the 
report. 

During a trip last year through Cassiar, caribou were seen in great 
numbers, bands of from fifteen to twenty being constantly in view, and one 
band was counted which contained one hundred and fifty head. The heads 
of the Cassiar caribou are exceptionally fine trophies, one killed last season 
having fifty-three points, another forty-seven, while two went fifty-eight and 
fifty-nine inches, respectively, in length. Here also is perhaps the best 
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place to get a grizzly, which, contrary to the generally accepted idea, is a 
very timid animal, requiring most careful stalking to ensure approach within 
shooting distance. Unless it be a female with cubs, or it be wounded, the 
grizzly is only too anxious to get away from human beings. ‘There is no 
reason why this splendid animal should not receive protection, and trapping 
should be prohibited, for unless something is done quickly the species will 
soon be extinct. The fur is at its best in the early spring, when the bears 
come out of their winter sleep. Around Telegraph Creek moose are more 
plentiful each year, in spite of the fact that the Indians kill more than they 
really need for food. he last season, owing to the late spring, was not a 
good one for large antlers, but two heads were brought out with a spread 
of over sixty inches. The moose of northern British Columbia and Alaska 
carry the finest antlers of any, heads with a spread of over seventy inches 
having been obtained, and the palmation is particularly striking. 

The next section that will be recommended for a visit, which is also a 
considerable journey, but nothing to compare that to the Cassiar country, 
is on the upper waters of the Fraser River and Chilco Lake. It is reached 
from either Lytton or Ashcroft on the main line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. The first portion of the journey, after leaving the rail, is by 
stage on a good road to Lillooet, a distance of some thirty miles, where 
complete outfits, guides, pack horses, riding horses, etc., can be procured. 
Tents are not required, shelter being afforded in cabins scattered over the 
hunting country at regular intervals. From Lillooet the road runs along 
the west bank of the Fraser River to Hanceville. It is possible to get any 
article of outfit that may have been omitted at this place, but at a greater 
cost than the Lillooet price. The total distance from the railway to the 
hunting grounds is about one hundred and fifty miles. Sheep are very 
numerous, and the country is open and very easily travelled, the hills being 
low and the timber light, enabling one to do much of the travelling on 
horseback. The chance of obtaining fine trophies here is practically a 
certainty. Caribou, goat, and bear may also be expected. 

There remain to be mentioned two other sections where the mountain 
sheep population attains proportions which are attractive, namely, the 
country adjacent to Golden in Upper East Kootenay and the South East 
Kootenay district reached from Michel, Fernie, or Cranbrook. The only 
drawback that exists with regard to the Golden country is the absence of 
guides who know the best grounds, and who are skilled in the science of 
sheep hunting. However, if sufficient notice be sent to that great and 
enthusiastic sportsman, A. Bryan Williams, the Chief Game Warden of the 
Province, he will see that a good man is on hand to meet the visitor at the 
starting point. Sheep and goat are plentiful. This same section used to 
be one of the best for grizzly, but their numbers are dwindling rapidly, 
and unless steps for its protection are taken promptly, total extermination 
is only a matter of time. To show the good results of protection, take the 
case of moose. In the Upper Kootenay and Beaverfoot River section these 
animals were extremely scarce a few years ago; however, the Government 
came to their rescue, and prohibited shooting altogether for some years, 
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and to-day this country not only holds a large quantity, but they are 
spreading further southwards every year. Shooting moose is again allowed 
here this season, but only one bull to each licence holder, and it is safe to 
say that every man who goes out with a good guide will secure his bull. 
South East Kootenay is perhaps the best all-round game section in what 
may be described as the settled part of British Columbia. By this it must 
not be inferred that human habitations will be met with on a hunting 
excursion, but that the grounds are within a comparatively short distance 
of a railway. Michel, a station on the southern railway line, is perhaps 
the best starting point. A good waggon road parallels Elk River for some 
thirty miles, and thereafter pack horses are used. The one objection, 
if objection it be—to some it is an added attraction—to this country is 
the roughness of the sheep range, which makes it inadvisable as a location 
to es but thorough mountaineers, though if hard work be not objected 
, twere difficult to name a finer all round sporting section. In addition 
’sheep, elk (wapiti), mule deer, goat, and white-tailed deer are all plentiful 
in their respective ranges. The elk have, in the past, been great sufferers 
trom the organised hunts of the Stoney Indians from Alberta,.but are again 
on the increase owing to the stringent laws passed recently for their protec- 
tion. Bears (of which there are three varieties, black, brown, and grizzly) 
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A Morning’s (trolling) Catch 


of Salmon near Victoria. 


are fairly plentiful; at least, sufficiently so to furnish good sport, and, as 
their range is identical with that of the sheep and goat, they can be hunted 
at the same time. Cougars, or mountain lions, are scarce; a few are killed 
each year, and tracks are often seen, but the shooting of cougar is more 
or less of an uncertainty. 

A Government reserve has been established on the Bull and Elk River 
valleys, which will not only prove a sanctuary for big game, but will allow 
the smaller animals, which have ‘been thinned out by trappers, a chance 
to regain a foothold. Among the latter may be mentioned the lynx, coyote, 
wolverine, martin, mink, and beaver. An ideal plan to adopt in hunting 
this country is to start in from Michel for sheep and goat at the beginning 
of the season, September Ist, and to come out at, say, Jaffray, with the 
first snow to try for white-tailed deer. Such a plan should result in the 
visitor obtaining a specimen of all the game mentioned as inhabiting this 
section. The white-tailed deer have spread so rapidly in some parts of 
the Kootenay that they are becoming somewhat of a nuisance to fruit- 
growers. Mule deer are also doing well, and the exceptionally long 
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summers of _ late 
years have done alot 
towards their protec- 
tion, as_ they have 
stayed up on the 
summer ranges until 
the open season has 
| ended and close time 
again protected 
them. 

Several __ years 
ago very few people 
| Knew that _ the 
Wapiti—that most 
handsomely. antlered 
beast of all the deer 
tribe—even existed 
in East Kootenay, 
and even these few 
were sceptical as to 
whether there wert 
sufficient to restock 
| the district. The 
most sanguine hopes, 
however, have been 
© Praini ; surpassed, and the 

rairie Chicken.” careful protection 
these animals have 
—-—-——-—— had during the 
past three years has 
resulted in a marvellous increase. This spring a partial inspection 
of the district revealed Wapiti “sign” in abundance along the 
Fording River, and the whole valley was a mass of tracks. Last fall, 
during the rutting season, the bulls could be heard bugling in all directions. 
Besides the Fording River herds, others have been located on the Elk and 
White Rivers, and now that an admirable sanctuary, or game reserve, has 
been set aside, it is safe to say that this magnificent breed is sure to go 
increasing. 

It is to be regretted that the same encouraging news cannot be given 
of the wapiti on Vancouver Island. Formerly the animals were found 
countless numbers, but ruthless slaughter, principally to satisfy a dema 
for their teeth, bids fair to lead to extermination. It is true that there 4% 
still a good number left, and there is yet time to take them in hand, but 
unless it is done soon it will be too late. Indians kill them, not because 
they need them, as deer are numerous everywhere, but simply because some 
Indians must kill everything they see, and because the teeth are still saleable. 
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Moreover, irresponsible white men, would-be trappers, hunters, and miners, 
are doing their share towards extermination. The first things that should 
be done are to set aside a game reserve, limit the bag to one animal instead 
of two, and place proper salaried game wardens to see that the laws are 
enforced. The value of these animals to Vancouver Island is immense, and 
the success of the East Kootenay experiment could easily be repeated, at 
an insignificant cost compared to the value of the animals saved. The 
Englishman’s River district, twenty-five miles from Nanaimo, is one of 
the best, and there are good waggon or motor car roads to the grounds; 
moreover, the country, from a hunting point of view, presents no great 
difficulties. 

A point that should be visited is Cowichan Bay, reached by steamer 
from Vancouver to Comox, and thence by a good road to the river. Here, 
in August, one can catch the big Tyee Salmon, which run up to seventy 
pounds in weight, the average weight being about forty pounds, and the 
average day’s take three to each rod. After fishing in September big game 
can be hunted, wapiti, black-tailed deer, and bear all being obtainable. The 
whole of Vancouver Island is a particularly good fish and game country, 
and an attraction is the easy means of getting from one point to another 
by exceptionally fine roads. Moreover, the salmon fishing is absolutely 
free, which is true of few other salmon waters in the world. 

Many have complained that the licence of one hundred dollars for 
shooting big game is an exorbitant charge. Surely such people have not 
considered the wide range of game that may be shot, and that there is no 
rent to be paid. Little would be said to a demand of £20, or its equivalent, 
in Europe, for the right to shoot over such an enormous territory. When 
one realises that the money so paid is expended in protecting the wild things, 
surely it should be a pleasure to pay and help along a good cause. 

It is impossible in the space at disposal to even comment on the unique 
fishing attractions of the province; it must suffice to say that the trout and 
salmon fishing cannot be excelled in this world. 
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By Rospert Barr 
THE STREET OF OLD BOOKS 


I secured a book for a shilling at a second-hand shop, and 

The Glamour it turns out to be written by somebody else than the man 

of the I supposed to be its author. It proves to be written, not 

Second-hand. by Shakespeare, but by another man of the same name. 

I saw on a placard, “ Rides in France by Cobbett,” so | 

heedlessly purchased the volume. I possess Cobbett’s “ Rural Rides,” but 

I did not know Cobbett had ridden in France. When I got home I dis- 

covered that the French journey was the work of James Paul Cobbett, and 

‘not of the celebrated and peppery William. Meanwhile, I will tell you 
about this little book which cost me a shilling. 

I never go up or down Charing Cross Road without being thankful 
that Fate has not made me a messenger, paid by the trip, because in that 
case I should be in a sad dilemma. Scattered here and there on either side 
of Charing Cross Road are delightful, enticing, seductive shops where 
second-hand books are sold. Unless I am led through Charing Cross Road 
blindfold, I invariably lose more time than I can afford . . . also money 
. . - loitering in front of these shops. Now, if I were a messenger paid 
by the job, I should make so little money because of my loitering that | 
should have none to purchase any particular book that took my fancy. So 
there would be a tantalising state of things! 

The old book shop allows you to indulge in a fancy which has almost 
become ‘obliterated from the commercial life of this country; that is, the 
intoxication of bargaining, cheapening, chaffering, stickling, huckstering, 
haggling, and a lot of other words ending in-ing which you will find set 
out in Roget’s “ Thesaurus.” There is an element of gambling in the 
negotiations tending to beat a seller down, although it seems to me the 
aftermath of the struggle lacks that peace of mind which follows dealing 
in an emporium where everything is marked in plain figures, and no rebates 
made. There is undoubtedly a joy in getting a discount off, which may be 
one of the reasons auction sales are so well attended, although there a bargain 
is to be hoped for rather than achieved. 

Even the greatest minds have succumbed to this desire to score off 
the other fellow. William E. Gladstone, although he was Premier of this 
country, would never pay catalogue price for. a second-hand book. He 
always wanted his ten per cent. off for cash, at least, and carriage paid to 
Hawarden Castle. 

If you are an observant person, you must have noticed that there 1s 
as much difference between the keeper of an old book shop and the man 
who sells you new books as exists between their places of business. The 
man who sells you new books is up-to-date: he is well-dressed, and his 
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stock is dustless. His mind is furnished in keeping. He can talk to 
you like a page in the “ Atheneum.” He knows all about the work of our 
popular writers; but if you dip into the dim and distant past, you find him 
vague and unsatisfactory. He is clever, prompt, polite, and has full par- 
ticulars of the latest literature at his fingers’ ends. You get exactly what 
you pay for, and much time is saved by the fact that you know any attempt 
at beating down will be quite futile. You realise that time is precious 
with him, and feel that he values you not only as a customer, but also as 
one who knows his own mind, and has his cash ready, so that the merchant 
may plank down your thin gold piece with a satisfying clink on the portal 
of a little archway concealing a cashier, and cry sharply : 

“ Four-and-six . . . ten!” Which means that you have bought a 
six-shilling book with twenty-five per cent. off, and have tendered in pay- 
ment half a sovereign. 

With equal celerity the silver is thrust through the arched aperture, 
and is handed to you with the book ever so neatly wrapped up in thin 
manilla paper, with a very dainty bit of string to tie up the very dainty 
oblong package. : 

“Good day, sir, and thank you, sir.” Yet you are well aware that, 
before you are out of the door, he has forgotten you. 

When you open your parcel you find the contents quite immaculately 
clean. As you run fingers along the edge of the leaves, there are no 
surprises for you; there may drop out certain advertisements of other books 
which the publisher of your purchase is issuing, with eulogy and price, but 
there will never flutter to the floor a faded old love-letter that has been 
forgotten by its last reader, and you can never find on the inside of the cover 
a delicious, ancient, steel-engraved book plate, dated seventeen-something. 


The old book store man is human. He has his likes and 

In the dislikes, a quality entirely absent from the commercial 
Old Book Shop. vendor of our best-selling fiction. Of course, it would 

be quite absurd for him to wear purple and fine linen, for 
when he picks a volume from the shelves he gives it a little pat, so that 
some dust arises, or he passes over it an old cloth with an almost tender 
affection. His stock is not arranged with that perfect organisation which 
characterises Solomon in all his glory further up the street, and, indeed, his 
ancient shop is apt to be badly lighted, because the window in front is 
obscured by complete editions that look very attractive from the pavement, 
and if you do not watch where you place your feet, you may tumble over 
an out-of-date encyclopedia. 

The man himself may even be gruff upon occasion; but as you become 
better acquainted with him, you are often amazed to find what a rich store- 
house of book-lore there is behind an exterior not too attractive. He rarely 
overwhelms you with politeness, and does not rub his hands one over the 
other in gratitude for your custom, because his hands are . . . well, you 
see, some of those books have not been disturbed for months, and dust 
will collect where the light is dim. 
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If you are the right sort of person, you will find a sense of comradeship 
gradually linking you to the old book store man, and you enjoy the conscious- 
ness that his interest in you is almost untainted by commercialism. You drop 
in there as you pass, merely to have a word or two with him, and are as 
welcome as if you proposed to buy a parcel. His shop may be overcrowded 
with books, but rarely with customers. His stock, you see, is not growing 
stale on his hands. The old books are as sedate as himself. They are 
long past the fear of competition; they are out of the region of boom. 

It does not in the Jeast matter to them that Ralph Connor’s latest is 
in its hundredth thousand, or that another “ best-seller ” will be along next 
week to make R. C. look as if he had been born B.C. These wild old 
volumes know that many of them become more and more valuable as the 
days go on; that they are enjoying practically an eternal life, being printed 
with honest ink that fades not, upon stout, hand-made paper that does not 
crumple into the powder of the wood from which our modern paper springs. 

Thus the seller of venerable tomes needs to be in no particular hurry, 
and has time to talk with you. If you catechise him on the contents of 
the literary page of one of the daily papers, you must not be surprised to 
find he hasn’t read it, yet you often get bits of personal gossip that are 
not to be found elsewhere. He may say: 

“Oh, I am glad to learn Conan Doyle’s book is going so well. He 
was in here the other afternoon, and I sold him some volumes on prize- 
fighting.” 

““ No,” said the old bookman to me the other day, “ I haven’t a copy of 
the ‘ Modern Utopia.’ People keep the books of H. G. Wells on their own 
shelves, instead of sending them to mine. I am looking now for a certain 
life of Robert Owen that Mr. Wells wants. Odd how scarce Owen 
biographies are. Sometimes a book seems to disappear from the earth, and 
then later a lot of copies will turn up. I have searched all up and down 
the Row for a life of Owen, and can’t find it.” 

The old man had forgotten for the moment that it was years since he 
was evicted from Bookseller’s Row, delightful, narrow, dirty Holywell 
Street, abolished by a too progressive County Council. We shall never 
see its likes again, I fear. 

When the old book store man takes a slow liking to you, he will do 
things that are unexpected in a money-making age. I often slip into the 
shop and out again without his seeing me, and once, on telling him this, 
he observed that it was a habit all book thieves have. I heard a customer 
say to him—they were on the other side of the opaque screen of books 
which ran up the middle of the shop—and I was browsing unseen behind 
it—I heard the customer say, and his words rather startled me: 

“‘ Have you an old copy of Kingslake’s ‘ Eothen’ with the coloured 
folded frontispiece in it? ” 

“Not for sale,” replied the bookseller. 

This expression seemed to intimate that the book was there, and that 
a tempting offer would bring it out. 

“Tam willing to pay a good price for it,” urged the customer, 
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“ We pick them up now and then,” was the reply, “and if you leave 
me your address | will hold for you the next copy I get.” So the customer 
scribbled down his address and went away. 

“TI suppose you say that to everyone,” I remarked, as I came round 
the corner from my hiding place. 

“ Yet; it’s a formula of the trade,” he admitted. ‘ There’s nothing 
else to say’; and with that he went to his den to the rear, and came out 
carrying the old copy of “ Eothen,” dusting it off very gently and lovingly. 

“ There you are,” he said, handing it to me. 

I had ordered that book a month before at a stated price not to be 
exceeded, but which the departed customer might have doubled or trebled. 


Perhaps you will be surprised to learn that so eminently 
My day as incompetent a person as myself for one whole day operated 
a Salesman. a small second-hand book shop. It was in Bookseller’s 
Row, the street of the Holy Well, years and years ago, 
when I was young and reckless. 1 had made firm friends with a man who 
sold second-hand books, and it came about that he must leave for a day, 
when he had no assistant. He didn’t wish to close up his shop, and as he 
had learned from me that my first ambition as a boy was to be keeper of 
a lighthouse, and my second to be proprietor of an old book shop, he asked 
me half-jocularly if I would take his place for a day, as he didn’t wish to 
put up the shutters, fearing his passing customers might come to the con- 
clusion he had gone smash. I willingly assented, and then, with almost 
as many admonitions to secrecy as though I were joining the ancient Order 
of the Templars I was let into the great and necessary mystery that adds its 
fascination to the old book business. The hidden word—the word never 
-on my oath to be revealed—was appropriately enough “ MANUSCRIPT.” 

You may think that word common enough, but you will find your 
mistake if you search for another to take its place. It must be ten letters 
long, and contain no two letters that are identical. ‘“ M ” stands for the 
figure 1, and so on until you come to “ P,” which represents 9, and finally 
the cypher, which “ T” stands for. __ 

On the flyleaf of the book you would find in pencil mark in plain 
figures, “ 2/-,” while in the corner was written “ M/c,” which meant that 
the book had cost 1/6. Thus in bargaining with anyone, I had a margin of, 
say, fourpence to negotiate upon. I might, if I saw the customer about 
to escape, sell the book for 1/7, but lower than that of course I could not go. 

Here the bookseller’s confidence in me ended. I was not allowed to 
purchase books at any price, and if offered a stock was to ask the seller to 
call again. Unfortunately for myself, in one instance I did not obey this 
injunction. 

A rather out-at-the-elbows man informed me that he had seen better 
days, and with great reluctance was selling bit by bit a once noble library, 
and so immediately engaged my sympathy, for when I go bankrupt nothing 
will hurt me more than parting with my books. He released from the 
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page of a dirty newspaper a very tempting book I had long wished to own. 
He asked ten shillings for it, and on my refusal came down and down and 
down to half a crown, and so, despite my promise to the old book store man, 
I bought it, fearing he would not return on the morrow as I asked him to do, 
for I told him I was only temporarily in charge, and would myself purchase 
this book from the proprietor next day. 

He said he had dealt with the proprietor, and was certain to get at 
least six shillings for the work, but needs must when the devil drove, and 
the devil in this instance was hunger. So if I gave him two-and-sixpence 
on the work for immediate needs, he would return next day and receive ihe 
rest, leaving the book itself as security. 

When the proprietor returned I knew by his first enquiry that he had 
been anxious all day about my purchasing proclivities. I produced my 
volume, and said to him: _ 

“ How much should I have paid for that? ” 

“‘ Cheap at five shillings,” he answered. 

“ All right,” said I.“ The owner asked ten, and I got it for half a 
crown. You can give him the other half-crown to-morrow, and PIl buy 
the book from you.” 

There was a sickly smile on the bookseller’s face, which I took to be 
an expression of jealousy. By his own admission, I had proved a keener 
buyer than himself. Without a word he turned back to the inside page 
of the front cover, and wrote two words, then passed it over to me. Already 
by pencil had been written U/R, and to that he had added “an ass.” 

“Didn't I tell you what those letters stood for?” he asked. “ U/R” 
means that I paid tour-and-sevenpence for that volume, and there ”—he 
pointed to an empty place in one of the shelves— is the place the thief 
stole it from. He recognised you as a new man here, slipped the volume 
under his coat, held it there with his arm, strolled out, found a derelict 
newspaper on the street, wrapped it up, and brought it back to you.” 

“ All right,” said I. “I'll take the book at the ‘ U/R ” price, but your 
profit goes to pay me for my day’s work.” 


I never wittingly presumed upon my fellowship with the 
Danger of Holywell seller of old books after he had initiated me 
the Mysterious. into the meaning of the cabalistic word ‘ manuscript,” 
but as time went on it was borne in upon me intuitively 
that a silent distrust had grown up between us, a distrust, of course, entirely 
on his part. It is said that the augurs of old, when they met, used to wink 
at one another. Their mutual trade of deluding the public was an invisible 
link uniting them, but so far as concerned the mystery of selling old books 
I was not actually of the guild. My future activity lay in the direction of 
producing modern books, and not in vending ancient volumes. For 2 
practical purposes I was a spy within the camp; a detected spy at that. 
Whenever I opened a book to learn the price of it marked in plain figures, 
I noticed that a frown, which grew deeper and deeper, marred the brow of 
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the bookseller. He thought that instead of glancing at the plainly written 
‘ 2/-” I was actually deciphering the “ M/c.” 

I regretted this, for I never cavilled at his prices, nor grudged him 
his legitimate profit. An intangible line has always separated buyer and 
seller. In spite of whatever friendship may get across this line, there is a 
subtle antagonism between them, and in olden days it was war to the knife, 
as, indeed, it still is in the east. The much more honest selling principles 
of modernity have almost eliminated this antagonism, but in those trades 
where the customer can beat down the price, a remnant of the ancient 
savagery must still exist, just as when the corner of your upper lip quivers 
and turns back in anger it indicates that some remote ancestor of yours 
turned back his lip to uncover a tusk. The ancient Latin phrase, “ Cavaet 
Emptor ”—“ Let the buyer beware,” has-not yet entirely lost its meaning. 

I had upon invitation crossed the indefinable line that should separate 
the dispenser from the emptor; I had gone behind the counter; I was a spy. 
Now, a spy must be executed as promptly as possible, and this writ was 
carried out on me so deftly that 1 remained quite unconscious of my taking 
off until some time after it happened. The fabled person, who possessed 
a sword so thin and so sharp that he boasted he could cut off a man’s head 
without the man ever noticing the decapitation, flashed this sword in front 
of an unbeliever. 

“Never touched me!” cried the unbeliever. 

“You sneeze,” invited the swordsman. 

The unbeliever thereupon snoze, and his head tumbled to the ground. 

Thus was I executed by the old book man without my knowing it. 
l‘rom no apparent reason he became more genial towards me, and I saw 
that the cloud that hovered over us had drifted away. 

“Ah! ” I congratulated myself, “ he has learned at last that I am to 
be trusted with the mysteries of the guild.” 

No such confidence had arisen in his bookselling bosom. One day I 
picked up a little volume of little value, and was astonished to see it 
marked “ R/.” 

“Great heavens!” I cried, “ you never paid seven shillings for this 
book; or is there some unconcealed virtue about it that I don’t recognise? ” 

The bookseller smiled. 

“It is at your service for one-and-sixpence,” he said. 

In the twinkling of a sharp sword I guessed correctly what had hap- 
pened: he had changed the word “ manuscript” for some other open 
sesame buried beyond my finding in the great dictionary, and with infinite 
labour had gone over his whole stock, rubbing out the letters from “ manu- 
script,” and writing down the new signs of the cost price. 

.Mixing with mysteries is ‘a disquieting business. My first feeling on 
learning the change of the code word was one of great sorrow for the 
trouble the bookman had been compelled to take because T knew his secret. 
He must have sat up till after midnight for weeks together, rubbing out 
and writing in. The event worried me a good deal, but gradually the 
feeling changed into resentment at being so distrusted. After all, Thad 
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kept his shop that day not through any desire of my own, but to suit his 
convenience, and the secret was confided to me not at my desire, but for 
the furtherance of his financial welfare. 


y 


For a time it seemed that 1 must go down to his shop 

| and punch his head as some indication of my displeasure, 

Raproschmong. but there was always a policeman strolling about Holywell 

Street, so I compromised by abandoning his establishment. 

After all, London abounded with old books; indeed, Holywell Street itself 

was full of them, and his place of business one of the least important. I 

missed my chats with the bookseller, but remained firm. I had been ill-used. 
I was in a huff. : ' 

As time went on I found I had practically closed Holywell Street 
against myself, because unconsciously my footsteps turned to my favourite 
shop. It was he, however, who made the first move towards the renewal 
of our entente cordiale. 

I was at that time in charge of a journal I had brought over from the 
United States, entitled “The Detroit Free Press,” and my office was but a 
dozen steps or so along the Strand from the western entrance to Holywell 
Street. One afternoon there came a knock at my editorial door, and I was 
delighted to see my old friend enter with a book in his hand. He said: 

“ Here is a little volume I have been keeping for you this last week 
or two, knowing you to be interested in Nicholas Ferrar and the bookbinders 
of Little Gidding, and as you have been too busy to visit me I have brought 
it to you. Its price is four-and-six, and I could have sold it a dozen times 
since it came in.” 

I thanked him, paid the money, admitted that I had been busy, and 
said I would drop round next day. 

When he left I turned to the cover blank page, and saw the four-and- 
six in plain figures, while underneath was the sign ‘“‘ P/L.” Now, I knew 
the bookseller liked to get a sixpence profit on his smaller books, and a 
shilling on the next size. Besides this, the last letter in the combination 
usually meant six. I paid one-and-sixpence for the book which enlightened 
me about the change of the secret word, therefore “ R/” was doubtless 
the first letter of his new word, meaning “1.” Allowing a shilling for 
profit on the Ferrar book, ‘“ P/L” would mean 3/6, therefore I had letters 
1, 3, and 6 of the new secret word. 

I dropped in casually at the book shop next afternoon, and purchased 
four volumes; not so much because I was interested in their contents as on 
account of the differing letters written on the front end-paper. Taking 
them to my room, and figuring a little with a lead pencil, I finally pieced 
together the word “ REPUBLICAN.” So this was his new cryptic talis- 
man! A glow of pride at my own cleverness suffused my fragile frame. 
T drew towards me a letter sheet and wrote: 

“Dear Blank, 

"Did you choose the word ‘ Republican? out of compliment to 
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the ‘ Detroit Free Press’? It isa Democratic journal. Try ‘ Democratic’ 
when you make the next change. 
Ever yours, 
“oR /B.” 

That was a witty note, if you like, especially as the signature was 
an imitation of his own mystic message from the inside front cover, and 
signified, according to the new code word, that my cost price was one-and- 
fivepence. 

I folded this up gleefully, and sealed it in an envelope; then rang for 
the office boy. As I gave him the letter, and told him to deliver it to Mr. 
Blank in Bookseller’s Row, there surged over me a sense of the dismay this 
short note would cause, a dismay that not even the laborious results of 
choosing another word could mitigate, for it would prove to the unfortunate 
Blank that his recondite system was always at my mercy, and doubtless his 
faith in it had never been shaken. So I took the letter from the boy, tore 
it up, and threw it in the waste basket. Blank never knew I had ferretted 
out his secret, and lived happy ever after. 

Pride in your own genius gives you a feeling of great superiority over 
your fellows. It is so self-satisfying to be much more astute than they. 
Added to this, I experienced a great sense of virtue, of renunciation, in 
destroying so talented a letter merely for the other fellow’s sake. I would 
turn my brilliancy into the columns of my weekly, and thus allow it to 
be admired by the general public. Curiously enough, an opportunity was 
at hand along the very lines which would best exhibit my acumen in relation 
to an enigma. I was reading the proofs of a new serial story about to 
appear in the “T).F.P.” In the very first chapter there was a cryptogram, 
and the deciphering of that cryptogram gave awzy the point on which the 
whole story turned. 


I set to work and deciphered it, with manual rather than 

My mental labour. I saw it was too simple, and so proceeded 
Cryptogram. to construct the message in a form that would baffle the 
world. I cut some sheets of blank paper into narrow slips, 

pasted the ends of the slips together so that I was in possession of a long 
paper ribbon, and this ribbon | wrapped diagonally about a round, ebony 
ruler, say, an inch thick. The margins of this paper overlapped, and it 
covered the ruler from end to end. Along these overlapping edges I wrote 
the message which the novelist had embodied in his cypher, and when I 
unrolled the ribbon of paper there was the English language mutilated in 
a most amazing way. The result I printed in three columns as follows :— 


You w Ww ho 
unde nd rea 
floor as us 
ill th su 
r th h- € 

fi et re 


I was so overjoyed at this evidence of efficiency on my part with regard 
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to cryptograms that I offered a substantial prize to those of my readers 
who sent in a solution of the same. I should have protected myself by 
saying that the award would be given to the first correct answer received, 
a it never occurred to me that anybody could elucidate this Sphinx-like 
effort. ; 

I was awakened out of my complacency by the entrance of our office 
boy on the morning of publication. Now, we had at that time the stupidest 
office boy in London, and anyone at all favoured with the companionship 
of office boys may imagine the depth of assininity in which our office boy 
wallowed. He placed on my table a complete solution, in his own weird 
handwriting, of the riddle I had set. 

I thought at first he had purloined the original strip from my waste 
basket, but with tears he denied the allegation. Still disbelieving, I sent 
him downstairs with a warning. 

It pains me to think of what followed. In the business office people 
bought copies of the paper, glanced at the cryptogram on the way to the 
door, returned, and begged a slip of paper on which to send the solution 
up to the editorial rooms. And then the letters! Our postman was taken 
to the hospital before the week was out. It seemed to me that every man, 
woman, and child in Great Britain sent in the correct answer. I had been 
too ignorant to know that, by writing the sentence in the way I did, I had 
not jumbled things up at all, but had measured off the broken words so 
accurately that, once you got the combination, the thing reeled off like 
cotton from a spool. For months after I received insulting letters saying 
that the kind of journal I should edit was either an organ devoted to the 
feeble-minded, or a periodical for infants learning words of one syllable. 

Thus did pride take a tumble, and thus was Bookseller Blank avenged, 
for he said to me next time I entered his shop: 

“ That was an awful silly riddle you had in the ‘ Free Press ’ the other 
day. I should think you wouldn’t print any more novels by that author.” 

“ All authors are imbeciles more or less,” I replied. ‘‘ Wisdom is not 
to be found in the new journalism, but in the old books. How much do 
you ask for this volume? ” 


What about the volume I purchased by mistake? I don’t understand 
you. Oh, the book I mentioned in the first paragraph? I had completely 
forgotten. It was an ancient book of travel... . Pll spin you a yarn 
about that volume some other time. 
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SG) ARA MIA, 

; The World of 
Fashion is declaring 
with 6hé voive-that 
“the winter is over 
and past,?? while its | 
votaries, as far as — 
their wardrobes are 
concerned, _ perforce 
agree. The consideration of spring clothes is welcome indeed; we have 
spent so many weary months weighed down with fur garments, that it will 
be a relief to lose some superabundant pounds of clothing. 

Gladys is suggesting sternly at my elbow that I do not digress, but 
come to the point at once, proving to you we have not forgotten our 
promise to write a monthly letter on modes and ideas of the moment, which 
she will illustrate, as we come across them in our daily saunters. Before 
touching on the all-absorbing topic of Spring Fashions, we must tell you 
our flat is quite delightful, and its decoration and furnishing deserve many 
words all to themselves. But more of this anon. 


A FASCINATING COMBINATION. 


The latest colour-scheme hails from across the Channel, and _promists 
to become as popular here as there. You know that peculiar shade of blue, 
neither Nattier nor Saxe, but akin to both and more beautiful than either; 
it is now being allied with a pastel shade of mauve, and the result 1s 
admirable. 

The Marquise showed us, the other afternoon, one of the many frocks 
with which she means to electrify Monte Carlo. It really looked well worth 
the sum she had paid for it, and I can assure you higher praise is impossible. 
Imagine one of the new shot ninons in these two shades mounted over silver 
gauze, which in its turn had for foundation the palest pink satin. The effect 
brought “ Sunrise Land ” to mind, and was still further enhanced by ir’ 
descent crystal trimming, which caught the skirt in so deftly just below the 
knee, and appeared again on the corsage. As you know, she rarely wears 
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SONGS OF LONDON 


By ARCHIBALD SULLIVAN 


Illustrated by F. Gregory Brown 


LONDON RAIN 


Beating down the gray Embankment, 
Drifting up the Strand, 

Silent feet across the bridges 
Making for the land; 

Whirling on through Piccadilly, 
Up and round again, 

Touching London on the shoulder, 
Lifting, sifting rain. 


Curling where the street lamps blossom, 
Surging through the dark, 
Driving phantom ashen horses 
Out across the park, 
Tearing leaves to autumn tatters 
When the seasons wane, 
Writing miracles on windows, 
Sighing, crying rain. 


Casting down fine silver niirrors, 
Flinging saddened pearls, 
Winding skeins of misty shadows 
Where the gutter whirls, 
Stamping roofs with gleaming satin, 
Wandering all in vain, 
Crouching silently in doorways, 
Saddening, maddening rain. 


Cradling stars in middle distance, 
Sailing down the sky, 

Trapping clouds upon their passage 
4s they flutter by, 

Binding London in my fetters, 
Mist and tears and pain; 

T1ush! the autumn fog is calling, 
Sobbing for the rain, 


LONDON WIND 


Pounding downward from the North, 
On the road of night, 

Past the trees that turn their leaves, 
Little shields of fight, 

On to London, who can turn 
Darkness into light. 


Twas a farm that stopped me so, 
Snatch its roof away, 

Bid a maddened breeze to tear 
Tributes from the hay. 

Hasten—London blazes forth 
Like a jewelled day. 


Narrowed veins of crowded streets 
Hurl the traffic down, 

Pinch the lighted buds of lamps 
All across the town, 

Lash the river to a rage 
Murky, muddied brown. 


Gather dust in grasping hands, 
Thrust it in their eyes; 

Twirl the leaves like murdered stars 
Backwards through the skies. 

He who holds the wind to-night 
Wins a mighty prize. 


Bang the windows as you £9, 
Batter down the glass, 
Fling the tattered flowers across 
Coddled palace grass. 

Did a city bird just now 
Dare to try and pass? 


Pounding back towards the North, 
Surging now we go, 

Leave a stinging breeze to chaunt, 
Desperately slow. 

Were we long in London Town? 
Flas the moon sunk low? 


Lash the river to a rage, 
Murky, muddicd brown 


I have caught St. Paul’s in a web of gray, 
Till it like a bubble looms. 


LONDON FOG 


I have sailed the sea to London Town 
With a million misty men, 

Irom a land where curtained dusk is down, 
And lifts not up again. 

I have cast my eyes on tower and spire 
And your city circled charms. 

Shall 1 gather you as my hearts desire 
And hold you in my arms? 


I have caught St. Paul’s in a web of grav, 
Till it like a bubbie looms: 

I have walked aside at the close of day 
And wreathed all its silent tombs; 

I have filled your streets, like-a casket rare, 
With gray from a darkened sea, 

And the Thames goes by like a curt of hair — 
Under the hands of me. 


I have locked the sun in a secret chest, 
4nd hid the stars from view; 

The night like a prisoner beats its breast 
Because there is naught to do; 

And noon has forgot where her duty lay, 
But sits and stares aghast 

At the street lamps giving a feeble ray 
And the torches fluttering past. 


I have crippled your city foot and hand 
With chains of binding mist, 

Till your wisest men cannot understand 
The turning ways that twist; 

Till the morning bugles home once more, 
With all my retinue, 

To the sea where the fog waves surge and roar 
And no man’s ships come through. 


ONSIEUR DUBOIS, underneath the awning at his 
doorway, wiped a grimy, perspiring brow with the 
tack of a grimy, moist hand, and, softly cursing the 
heat, settled back into his chair to dream, perchance, 
of ee native Auvergne. 

The afternoon sun blazed full upon the narrow, 
cribbed length of the Rue de la Cloche du Bois 
straggling tortuously up the Montmartre hill towards 
where the great white gleaming Church of the Sacred 

Heart, from its lofty eyrie, dominated Paris. 

Save where the good charbonnier sat (like Omar under his fig tree) 
beneath his striped avian and between the doors of his twin caverns— 
for he was a marchand du vin as well—the street was deserted. 

Over the way the stout, good-tempered Madame Amidon’s lively little 
blanchisseuses de fin seemed melted into unaccustomed silence, and plicd 
their irons with a softer thud upon the damp shirt fronts and limp collars. 

The tricolour even, over the doorway of the Infant’s School, had no 
energy to flap, and from the open windows floated to-day only a drowsy, 
subdued drone of childish voices. 

Suddenly, from the narrow Passage des Petits Trous, round the corner, 
rose a woman’s shrill voice : 

“Riba? 

Monsieur Dubois made in the tick of a clock the return journey from 
his Auvergne village to Paris, and, rubbing energetically a coal-blackened 
knuckle in a sleepy eye, inspected first, like the good Auvergnat he was, 
the interiors of his twin caverns, suspecting a customer, or mayhap a thief. 
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‘« Bibi! ” came again the cry in a shrill and peremptory wail. 

The good Monsieur Dubois spat. ‘ Encore, Bibi,” said he in an 
undertone of ineffable disgust ere he returned once again to Auvergne. 

Mademoiselle Amidon, of the buxom figure and jet-black eye, showed 
for a moment at her doorway, then with a laugh turned again to her mother’s 
assistants and, with finger on lip, winked. 

“ Hippolyte! ” she called loudly. 

The strains of a violin ceased: the door of the little dim parlour behind 
the atelier opened, and a young man clad in an army kepi bearing the 
numerals 228,” an army 
rey shirt, and the baggy 
red trousers of a soldier 
of the line, appeared 
fiddle in hand. 

“What have you, 
then? ” remarked he. 

His sister indicated 
the world beyond the 
doorway by a sweep of 
her flat-iron. 

“The mother-in-law 
of my little brother— 
Madame  Pera—calls,” 
said she impressively. 
The youngest apprentice 
giggled and scorched an 
unoffending collar. 

“* Name of a pipe! ” 
said Hippolyte, _ per- 
plexed. “It is Suzanne 
who has returned, then; 
I hurry myself! ” and he 
disappeared to don_ his 
long blue army tunic with 
its yellow tasselled epau- 
lettes. For Hippolyte 
was home on his first holiday from military service, and was as yet, careful 
of appearances. 

Meanwhile Madame Pera, on the causeway of the Passage des Petits 
Trous, was becoming shriller and more shrill in her summons of the wan- 
dering Bibi. A little woman with a swarthy, ill-tempered face, a nutcracker 
mouth, and giving evidence of lungs of the toughest leather from long and 
constant usage. 

A bell tinkled faintly in the Rue de la Cloche du Bois, and the door 
of a shop, distinguished by the sign, “ Barbier et Perruquier,” opened 
cautiously. A white-shirt-sleeved arm and an ornately pomatumed head 
protruded for a moment. A fluttering sputter and a highly indignant old 
grey hen picked itself up from the hot and dusty pavement. 


“va, DONC!” 


SAID MONSIEUR ALCIBIADE, 
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“Va, donc!” said Monsieur Alcibiade ere he softly closed again his 
glass shop door. 

The old grey hen, the veritable Bibi aforesaid, had indeed just cause 
for indignation. She, the adopted pet of 
the only Madame Pera; Bibi, the terror of 
every cat and dog in the quartier, the en- 
franchised, undomesticated fowl, chartered 
vagabond of the neighbourhood, to suffer 
thus undreamt indignities. 

“ Figure it for yourselves ”»—as Mon- 
sieur Dubois ever afterwards began the yarn 
—imprimis, on the fowl’s head a neat little 
‘e, cap lettered faithfully 228; on the fowl’s 

Age outraged back a little blue linen coat, cor- 
a rect as to its yellow epaulettes; and, lastly, 
on Bibi’s insulted legs a grotesquely baggy pair of small red trousers— 
et voila! a ludicrous travesty, fabricated of malice aforethought, of a soldier 
of the 228th Regiment of the Line. 

“ Comme elle est belle,” said Monsieur Alcibiade, peeping from behind 
his shop door as he surveyed Bibi and thought again of Suzanne the faithless, 
who had so recently thrown him over for Hippolyte Amidon. For Suzanne, 
the sword appeared mightier than the scissors. 

“Comme il est béte!” reflected Bibi, as, with protesting ‘“ Clucks ” 
(sounding like the hoarse cursings of a chiffonier when he encounters a glass 
bottle amongst the rubbish), she staggered wrathfully up the street and 
turned the corner. 

At the same moment Hippolyte, on the other side of the way, entered 
the Passage, hastily buckling on his belt. 

Thus simultaneously the caricature and the cari- 
catured entered the range of Madame Pera’s gimlet 
vision. Further, just as one might see it happen on 
the stage of the Theatre-Francais, the fair Suzanne her- 
self, entering from the remote end of the Passage, came 
upon the scene. 

A serious defect in a seriously defective Madame 
Pera was an unfortunate lack of a sense of humour. 
But, name of a name! she had a tongue, and, a thousand 
thunders! she had a vocabulary which, in its wide, 
unfettered range, in its light and shade, and in its scari- 
fying comprehensibility, would have made a Capitaine 
des Apaches by comparison appear a sombre, sad-voiced 
entrepreneur des pompes pa ei 

At sight of Bibi strutting in the borrowed 
panoply of Mars, Madame Pera literally froze with 
anger, and thus the three human actors in this scene 
of tragedy watched with diverse and conflicting emotions the approach 
of Bibi. But it was Bibi whose shattered dignity still strove ludicrously 
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“« Bigre de bigre,” began Madame Pera 
again in an agony of rage, and at her strident 
tones the narrow Passage became suddenly 

choked by a crowd, for Madame 

4 Pera was a never-failing “ draw.” 
On the outskirts of the crowd 
Monsieur Alcibiade, hand 
over his mouth, one eye on 
Madame Pera, whispered 
enthusiastically his little 
story into the appreciative 
ears of Monsieur Dubois 
and Mademoiselle Amidon. 


to save itself in 
a stately carriage 
sadly hampered 
by the baggy red 


pantalons, which ae 
had by this stage © at 
almost—how ex- 

press the truth 
decorously ? — 
slipped their 
moorings. 

But in Madame Pera 
the fount of speech could not 
long remain frozen. The 
thawing of a pipe by natural 
laws takes time—Madame 
Pera’s burst. 

“A thousand © sacred 
pigs! ” she shrieked. “ Who 
has sought to bring upon me 
this affront? Nom de nom 
de Dieu, who would plant 
me the rabbit! Tell me his 
name that I may mince him 
into chipolata and sell him in the street at 
two sous the pound! ” 

Stooping, she grabbed the struggling 
Bibi, plucked it bare of coat and trousers 
in one violent sweep, and hugged the bird 
to her flat breast, where it huddled shiver- 
ing, its cap numbered 228 still securely 
fastened, but now set rakishly over one 
eye. 
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Madame Pera, the flood-gates of her wrath now full-opened, poured 
forth oath and anathema with the fluency of a cocher and the rapidity of a 
machine-gun. Suddenly her searchlight eye lit upon the white-sleeved 
Monsieur Alcibiade in the very climax of his story’s denotiement. 

With an arm like a flail she cleared a path through the scattering 
crowd, and in a twinkling stood, palpitating with fury, ee the surprised 
and horrified barber; Hippolyte and Suzanne following, perforce, like straws 
sucked in the eddy of her wake. 

An accusing fist shook threateningly in Monsieur Alcibiade’s pallid 
face. 

“ And now, my little stump of a cigar, explain me this affair! ” 
demanded Madame Pera. 

“ But, Madame » began poor Monsieur Alcibiade, trying to force 
the wan imita- 
tion of a smile 
of assurance. 

Madame 
Pera’s fist per- 
formed before 
his eyes a para- 
lysing panto- 
mimic devil’s- 
tattoo. Mon- 
sieur — Alcibi- 
worsen ade’s knees 
clicked an imi- 
tation of his 
own _ scissors, 
and his face 
turned to the 
colour of a ripe 
Camembert. 

“Ts it that it is droll, then? ” shrieked Madame Pera. ‘“ Speak, then, 
kind of a wooden-faced little he-ass. You find it amusing ‘to play me this 
trick? Dis!” 

“Pardon, Madame,” said Monsieur Alcibiade hurriedly. “I did it 
but to mock Suzanne there, who has, as all the neighbourhood knows, 
preferred Amidon to me, Alcibiade Barbebleu.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and elevated his eyebrows to signify how 
little he comprehended such egregious taste on the part of Suzanne. 

Mademoiselle Pera, at her parent’s side, wrinkled her little nose in 
disdain. Hippolyte, for his part, looked thoroughly uncomfortable. 

“ Je m’en fiche! ” exclaimed Madame Pera politely: ‘ the devil seize 
Suzanne and Hippolyte also. My hen does not occupy itself with their 
affairs, and that exactly is where I come in, me.” 

“ Tiens!” said Monsieur Alcibiade, as if the matter had presented 
itself to him in a new and startling light. He wished fervently he had 
anticipated Madame Pera’s point of view before he had touched her absurd 
hen. 


[— 
THUS SIMULTANEOUSLY THE CARICATURE AND THE CARICATURED 
ENTERED THE RANGE OF MADAME PERA’S GIMLET VISION. 
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“‘ But, yes, Madame, it is true! ” and he said it with the air of a good 
and simple sheep. ; 

It proved too much for Madame Pera. She dropped the hen, and, 
darting torward, seized Monsieur Alcibiade with one hand by the nose, and 
with the other hand by the hair. Suzanne flung herself upon her mother, 
and in an instant all three were pulling and tearing at one another armidst 
the agonised nasal squeaks of the unfortunate barber and the discordant 
shrieks of Madame Pera. 

But suddenly the crowd parted as a cry_went up. ‘ The Police! the 
Police! ” Elbowing their way through the press came two sergents de 
ville, and with commendable promptitude and heroic valour flung them- 
selves upon the whirling combatants. 

Heedless of the advent of the minions of the law, Madame Pera hung 
on to her quarry. A third gent appeared, and then, capitulating to force 
of numbers, Madame Pera was induced to abandon further hold upon 
Monsieur Alcibiade’s nose, and with dishevelled hair and torn dress was 
frog-marched up the hill to the station between two policemen. 

The third sergent took charge of the weeping Suzanne and Monsieur 
Alcibiade (now engaged with tender solicitude in endeavouring to soothe 
his mutilated organ). 

Bibi, her ludicrous képi still cocked over one eye, led the crowd at 
their heels, and subsequently (despite several ineffectual ejectments) made 
herself a temporary home on the doormat of Monsieur le Chef du Bureau. 

The Rue de la Cloche du Bois relapsed into its normal quiet. 

Hippolyte, disillusioned and heart-broken, was seized upon by his 
sister and the good Monsieur Dubois. 

“ Mon cher,” said Monsieur Dubois, as he thrust the son of Mars 
into the little dim parlour behind the atelier and thrust the violin into the 
lad’s hands, “ that was magnificent, but it was not war—or love.” 

He closed the door and crossed the roadway to his shop. Carefully 
adjusting his chair to a fresh angle, he sat down again in the shade. 

“It was of the most magnificent, all the same,” said he to himself 
with a chuckle, and, still chuckling, slipped back pour un petit quart @heurc 
-—to his native Auvergne. 


By E. Newron-BunceEy 


Illustrated by lan Rosciszevski 


OW the following concerns Lord Howard de Brace- 
burgh, of Braceburgh Castle, near to the city of 
Sarum. 

It also concerns two men-at-arms—Oswald, who 
carried an axe, and Bertram, who carried a great 
sword. They were brawny of build, their words were 
few, and as fighting men they were equal to any other 
four amongst Lord Howard de _ Braceburgh’s 
retainers. 

It was rare that Bertram was seen without Oswald. In battle they 
always fought side by side or back to back. 

Now it fell out that in the year of grace 1284, Lord Howard de 
Braceburgh forcibly took to wife Helen, the daughter of a poor knight. 
For a while her beauty fascinated him, but he speedily tired of her and abused 
her before her women; indeed, he preferred the company of the latter to his 
wife’s. 

The Lady Helen bore her husband’s brutality with resignation, because 
of what was to come. In due course she bore a girl-child, which filled my 
Lord with a great fury, for he had hoped for a man-child. 

Then it was that Lord Howard de Braceburgh followed Edward the 
King to Normandy, returning when two years had sped, carrying with him 
a Norman girl, whom he installed in his castle. 

During this time the Lady Helen had patiently awaited the return of 
her Lord, deeming that the little maid Helena, now two years of age, would 
be pleasing in his eyes. But my Lord roughly bade her begone and take her 
brat with her, whilst he went to meat and wine with his French favourite. 

Now, although the Lady Helen was gentle of spirit, this flaunting of 
a. mistress in her face was more than she could brook. Accordingly she 
took the opportunity when my Lord was out on a marauding expedition, a 
favourite occupation of his, to steal away with her child and a woman, until] 
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they came to her father’s castle, which stood high on a moor, on the border 
of the Welsh Marches. 

Her parents being dead, the seneschal and the knight’s few retainers 
were yet at the castle, which latter was named Dunston, and so my Lady 
became the Lady of Dunston. 

When Lord Howard de Braceburgh returned from his expedition, 
Marguerite, his light-o’-love, told him the news with evident enjoyment. 
Then my. Lord burst into a furious rage, and swore a mighty oath that his 
wife should suffer. 

“Thou must find her first,” said Marguerite. 

“ That will I, and right quickly,” thundered my Lord, for it was manifest 
to him that Helen would flee to the Castle of Dunston. 

He straightway sent a trustworthy messenger to find if such was the 
case, and learning that it was so, he commanded that Oswald and Bertram 
should be sent to him, and bade them bring him Helen and the child. 

Bertram looked at Oswald, Oswald looked at Bertram, then gazed 
both men at their master. 

“Tam no child stealer, Lord,” said Oswald. 

“ He speaketh well,” grunted Bertram. 

My Lord swore a great oath. “ Dost dare to disobey me, swineherds 
that ye are,” he shouted. 

Neither man replied. 

‘““ See that ye set out at once,” my Lord commanded. 

“ Cannot be done, Lord,” said Oswald. 

‘“‘ Nay, Lord,” said Bertram. 

Now was Lord Howard de Braceburgh near beside himself with 
passion, but he wanted not to quarrel with these two men, the like of which 
no other lord possessed. 

“Get ye from my sight,” he thundered. “I will send men, not 
children.” 

Now, that night, astride of two powerful horses, the men-at-arms rode 
in secret from Braceburgh, riding through the night, until the morning light 
showed the rugged strength of Dunston on the moor. 

“ A right goodly: place to hold,” said Bertram. 

“In truth,” agreed Oswald. 

Now when they came to the castle the drawbridge was down and the 
portcullis up, but no man was on guard. Bertram shrugged his shoulders 
and Oswald grunted. Within the castle a man-at-arms, sleepy-eyed and 
sleek, came to meet them. 

“ Whence come you! ” he demanded. 

“ We would see our Lady,” replied Bertram. 

The fellow sneered. ‘ My Lady is not at beck and call of an ” 
He paused suddenly, misliking the expression in the eyes of the newcomers. 

‘““ Mayhap she will see you,” he added lamely. 

Bertram and Oswald dismounted and tethered their horses. Then 
Oswald carrying his axe and Bertram carrying his sword, both weapons 
naked, ranged themselves on either side of the man-at-arms, 


BERTRAM L&YANT OVER AND CRUSHED HIM INTO THE FACE OF THE 
NEXT MAN, 


“ Lead us to our Lady,” said Bertram. 

The Lady of Dunston, with her babe and her handmaiden, sat in the 
great hall. To them came Bertram and Oswald, carrying their great 
weapons. The light of fear leapt into the lady’s eyes; she caught her babe 
in her arms, and stared askance at her Lord’s men. 

‘“‘ Greeting, Lady,” they said together. . 

“What seek ye, Bertram and Oswald? Art come from your Lord? 
Art come for the child? ” Her voice died away into a whisper, and fear 
held her dumb. 

“ Hast no Lord,” grunted Bertram. 

“ He is no Lord of ours,” said Oswald. 

Then the Lady of Dunston broke into a storm of questions, to which 
Bertram replied : 

“He bade us fetch the child—we are not child stealers.” 

“ Fetch the child—my child? ” whispered the mother. “ And ye 
would not? Oh, art good men, in truth, Oswald and Bertram. But do 
others come for my Helena? ” 
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Oswald nodded. ‘ Hast food in the castle, Lady? ” he asked. 

“An insufficiency; but it shall be amply provisioned.” 

In as few words as possible the men-at-arms explained that if the Lady 
of Dunston wished to save herself and her child she must prepare for a 
siege. They had come, they told her, to fight for her; whereupon she called 
her retainers, and the two stalwart men-at-arms were hard -set to control 
their mirth. 

There was the seneschal, aged three-score years, four men-at-arms, an 
archer, and three striplings. % 

““ Now, Oswald and Bertram, what say’ ye?” asked the Lady of 
Dunston. “ Is it meet that we should strive against the Lord of Braceburgh 
and his two hundred?’ Speak, Oswald and Bertram, for by what ye say 
will I abide.” 

“ Fight! ” said Oswald. 

“ Tight! ” said Bertram. 

Then were the defences of Dunston placed in the hands of Bertram 
and Oswald. When they were without the hall, the archer turned, saying : 

“Pil not fight. How can seven men hold out against two hundred? ” 

“What is thy name, archer? ” asked Oswald. 

“© Robert.” 

By the castle wall stood a huge block of solid oak. Oswald, standing 
before it, swung his axe, and behold! the block was split in twain. 

“Thou wilt stay, Robert the Archer,” said Oswald. 

And Robert stayed. 

Now the joint commanders made a survey of the castle, and were as 
enthusiastic as their natures would allow them to be; the defences would 
be hard to storm. 

Food was hastily collected in large quantities, but water was plenteous 
from a natural spring within the walls. 

On the morning after the arrival of Oswald and Bertram, six mounted 
men-at-arms rode up to the castle gates and demanded hospitality. They 
were answered by Bertram. 

“ Greeting, child stealers! ” 

“Tis Bertram! ” cried a rider. ‘Give ye greeting, Bertram, and 
this message from our Lord.” 

“ Deliver unto us the child, and thou and Oswald ride to Braceburgh 
with us; such is the bidding of our Lord.” 

“Come and take the child,” said Bertram briefly. 

“ Art over hasty, as ever, Bertram,” replied the man. ‘ Thou canst 
not hold against our Lord.” 

“God speed! ” said Bertram, disappearing from view of the riders. 

So the men-at-arms returned to Braceburgh, saying Oswald and 
Bertram were in open revolt and would not deliver up the child. Further- 
more, the Castle of Dunston was defended by less than a dozen, several 
of whom were striplings. 

At news of this revolt of his brawn men-at-arms Lord Howard rapped 
out a string of Norman oaths; but when he learnt the defences of the castle 
ne shouted loud with laughter. 
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“Let’s to Dun- 
ston!” he © said. 
“ Must devise some 
not too pleasing 
deaths for Oswald 
and Bertram.” 

So my Lord, 
with a goodly com- 
pany, rode forth 
from Braceburgh to 
sack Dunston and 
slay its defenders, 
and with him rode 
Sir John Belper, two 
squires, and one 
hundred and fifty 


horse and foot. 
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hwy - At Dunston, as 
i" igh has been written, 
ih . were nine able men. 
.\\ | When the 

\ Braceburgh men 


| ty aN | came ene dis- 
: : Rao Lea sang piace 
Y ye my Lord bade a man 

2 } Ih ‘ni call out, command- 
ing the little force to 
surrender. But the 
flag bearing Dun- 
ston arms was run up the mast on the keep, where it floated defiantly. 

“Shalt have one more chance,” Lord Howard growled in his beard. 
“ Do thou ride forward as an herald, John. Say that if the child, Bertram, 
and Oswald be given up, I will take no vengeance.” 

But the Lady of Dunston, taking counsel with Oswald and Bertram, 
bade Sir John return to his Lord with a message of defiance. 

With drawbridge raised and portcullis lowered, the little band of 
defenders awaited attack. The men of Braceburgh opened out like a fan 
and began a wary advance on the castle. 

The stalwart joint commanders speedily recognised that Robert the 
Archer could do but little to harass a determined assault on the gate. With 
spare bows from the armoury, three men-at-arms were put in charge of 
Robert the Archer. With some slight knowledge of the bow they speedily 
became useful with the weapon at close quarters. 

The small band of defenders occupied two towers, the four archers 
being placed to command the moat. 

When the men of Braceburgh swept on to attack, some carried long 
scaling ladders, some with boards bound on them were thrown across the 
moat, whilst the others were stood on the floor thus formed. 


BEHIND THIS TERRIBLE BREASTWORK STOOD OSWALD 
AND BERTRAM. 
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Meanwhile Oswald and one man on one side, and Bertram and one 
man on the other, crept along the battlement. The four archers, admirably 
sheltered, shot rapidly and well, and many Braceburgh men, grouped round 
the ladders, were hit. 

Lord Howard, protected by his armour, eagerly encouraged his men, 
and, urged by his words, the men-at-arms began the ascent of the walls. 
The first man in one case met Oswald’s axe, and in the other case Bertram’s 
sword, and an unpleasant result met each of them. 

On Bertram’s side a man leapt actively to the battlements. Bertram 
dropped his sword and gripped the fellow before he could use weapon. 
Holding him aloft Bertram leant over and crushed him into the face of 
the next man. The latter lost balance and fell headlong, while Bertram 
thrust his captive at the next comer. The Braceburgh archers did not shoot 
while Bertram held their own man between him and them, but when he 
hurled this shield away a flight of arrows whizzed at him, but not before 
he stooped and grasped the ladder, while the arrows flew harmlessly over 
him. Exerting all his strength, with a mighty effort he twisted the ladder, 
and it slid sideways with its burden into the moat. 

Meanwhile the axe of Oswald was finding plenty of work, and men 
of Braceburgh were dropping into the moat one after the other. 

The four archers concentrated their aim on a third ladder which Brace- 
burgh men were trying to erect, and so well did they shoot the attempt was 
shortly given up in despair. 

Then my Lord, swearing in his beard, withdrew his depleted force. 
Four-and-twenty Braceburgh men were dead, or soon would be. 

Night fell, and the besiegers retired, but with returning light the attack 
on the walls was renewed, but when the fight had raged for some time 
Braceburgh men retired, leaving twelve behind them, dead. One Dunston 
man lay dead with an arrow through his neck, and another nursed a wounded 
arm. 

Now the Lord of Braceburgh adopted other measures, and a gigantic 
sling was constructed. A pliant young fir tree was used as motive power 
to hurl great stones. Two more of these weapons were constructed, and 
so well did they perform that the Dunston defenders were withdrawn to the 
inner wall. 

In this manner a week passed by, at the end of which time the Dunston 
force was reduced to five, Oswald, Bertram, the archer, and two striplings. 

Again Lord Howard offered to spare the castle and its defenders, save 
Oswald and Bertram, if the latter, with the babe, were delivered into his 
keeping. 

“ Lord, hast had a stomach-full? ” shouted Bertram tauntingly. 

Negotiations concluded, and the castle gate was sore beset. A bridge 
was hastily thrown across the moat. Then, using a tree trunk as a battering- 
ram, the Braceburgh men smashed down the gate. 

They were distrustful, however, and did not enter the courtyard, but 
occupied the towers and outer battlements, from whence they maintained 
a fierce fire of arrows, and the small garrison sat down and waited, whereupon 


my Lord resolved to 
starve it to submis- 
sion. But this 
proved tedious, ow- 
ing to the foresight 
of brawny, deserted 
men-at-arms. He 
resolved, in hot 
anger, to finish off 
the siege, not caring 
now how many men 
he lost, and early 
one morning the 
Braceburgh men 
began a determined 
assault, dividing 
themselves into 
three parties. They 
forced the gallant 
defenders to shelter 
in the keep, in which 
the Lady Helen and 
her babe had already 
sought refuge. 

The entrance to 
the keep was 
guarded by a stout 
oaken door, bound 
with iron, and for 
long this door re- 
sisted the efforts of the Braceburgh men, but at length it gave way, and 
the besiegers poured in. The foremost were by no means overjoyed to be 
greeted by the song of Oswald’s mighty axe and the whirr of Bertram’s 
great sword. 

The way into the keep was by a narrow passage cut through the stone, 
giving room for but two abreast to advance. Coming on these sturdy 
defenders, they essayed to retire, but their fellows behind pushéd them on 
to axe and sword. Pair after pair lost all interest in the combat, until the 
narrow passage was barricaded by their bodies, and behind this terrible breast- 
work stood Oswald and Bertram, calm, grim of feature, but as careful of 
clean hitting as though they fought for a wager. 

Then my Lord of Braceburgh brought archers and bade them shoot 
through this bloody passage, but hearing the words of command, the stout 
warriors retired round a bend, hoping to bring the archers into reach ere 
they could shoot. 

Again the men of Braceburgh swept through the passage to charge 
the men-at-arms, but they failed to pass the long sword and the keen axe; 
indeed, they scarce had time to call upon their saints, for side by side stood 


“STRIKE OFF HIS SPURS.” 
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Oswald and Bertram; swift and sure fell their terrible blows, and the narrow 
passage reeked of blood, while the air quivered with groans and curses. 

Sullen and dispirited once more my Lord of Braceburgh withdrew 
his men, and they again occupied the battlements of the outer wall. 

Now the story of the siege had come to the ears of Edward the King, 
and he was both enraged and enraptured. The violation of peace enraged 
him, and the fact that half a dozen men held an army at bay pleased him. 

There came to the King Sir Geoftry Greenaway. On bended knee 
he related the cause and story of the siege. 

“ Sire,” he said, “ I was to have wedded with the Lady Helen, for we 
loved. I return from Normandy, and this direful news I hear. Sire, this 
is. a wicked Lord.” 

“ Dost speak truly and well, Geoffry,” replied Edward the King. 
“ Methinks Pll see this Lord of ours who taketh on himself to make and 
break laws.” ; 

So it fell out that Edward the King, with a goodly train of courtiers 
and knights, the fower of English chivalry, with a following of sturdy 
men-at-arms and bowmen, the backbone of England, rode across the moor 
to Dunston. 

“ Look yonder, Oswald,” said Bertram. 

Oswald gazed and nodded. 

To them came the Lady Helen, her face white as a lily, and as fair. 

“Tis the end,” she whispered. ‘Tis reinforcements for my Lord.” 

The men of Braceburgh gazed at the coming of the King, though they 
knew him not, and, in excitement, stood watching from the battlements. 
Whereon Robert the Archer took opportunity of planting an arrow under 
the right ear of Sir John Belper, who watched no more. 

“God ’a’ mercy! ” suddenly cried Bertram, as the Royal Standard 
fluttered in the breeze. “Tis the King himself! ” 

“ The King! ” repeated the Lady Helen, her face suddenly trans- 
figured. ‘ Now is God good, for of a surety he will help us.” 

Now rode forth Lord Howard of Braceburgh with the remnants ot 
his band, and greeted the King. 

“ How now, my Lord! ” said Edward sternly. “I hear ill news of 
ye. Wherefore dost brawl and battle in my kingdom? ” 

Then spake Lord Howard, and defended himself to the best of his 
ability, pleading his wife had fled; that he would bring her back with him. 
He enlarged still further on his traitorous two men-at-arms. 

‘“‘T would see these men-at-arms,” said the King severely. “TI have 
heard much of them. 

The royal herald summoned the little garrison to come forth. 

First came the Lady Helen and her babe, then Oswald nursing his axe, 
next Bertram with bare, flashing sword; he was followed by Robert the 
Archer, and lastly a lad of sixteen years. 

The King stared at the garrison and then at the men of Braceburgh. A 
thunderous cheer arose from the King’s followers, which caused my T.ord 
of Braceburgh to scowl and mutter in his beard. 
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Then the King laughed. 

“Forsooth! » he said. ‘Couldst not win yon castle with thy band, 
my Lord? Three men, a lad, a woman, and a babe—ho! ho! ho! ” 

The warrior King dismounted and approached the Lady Helen, who 
curtseyed low before him. 

Oswald and Bertram strode forward side by side, and stood stiffly before 
the King. 

“ Well, sirrahs! ” said Edward loudly. “Hast openly defied my 
Kingly state by resorting to battle? Hast further debased thyselves by 
deserting thy Lord? What say ye? ” 

“Am no child stealer, Majesty! ” said Oswald. 

“‘ He says well, sire,” added Bertram. 

The stern expression faded from the King’s face as he regarded the 
two stalwarts. 

“ Wouldst fight my Lord of Braceburgh.” 

“ Him, also, Majesty,” repiied Oswald. 

The King was silent; a glimmer of a smile played in his eyes. Then 
he called two of his men. 

“ Bring hither the Lord of Braceburgn,” he commanded. 

This was done, and the King turned to the two men-at-arms. 

“ Strike off his spurs,” he said. 

‘“A goodly blow,” remarked the King critically. 

- That day were Bertram and Oswald knighted and given the manors 
of Kingsdale and Braceburgh. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 


A witness in a certain railway case was asked to tell in his own way 
just how the accident occurred. He said: 


“ Well, Bill an? me was walkin? down the line an? 1 heard a whistle 
aw I got off the line an? the train went by aw I got back on the line an’ 1 
didwt see Bill nowheres, but I walked along an then I see Bills hat, aw 
1 walked on an? I sees one of Bill’s legs, an’ then I see one of Bill’s arms, 
aw I walked on an’ then I see aNoTHER of Bill’s legs, an? then over one 
side I see Bills head, aw then I ses to myself, I ses, ‘My God! I ses, 
“somethin? must have happened to Bill! »” 
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No. 3 
THE WHISTLING ROO\MI* 
Illustrated by Florence Briscoe 


(Thomas Carnacki, the famous Investigator of ‘‘ real’ ghost stories, tells 
here the results of his peculiar and weird investigations in 
The Whistling Room) 


ARNACKI shook a friendly fist at me, as I entered, late. 
Then, he opened the door into the dining-room, and 
ushered the four of us Jessop, Arkright, Taylor and 
myself—in to dinner. 

We dined well, as usual, and, equally as usual, 
Carnacki was pretty silent during the meal. At the 
end, we took our wine and cigars to our usual posi- 
tions, and Carnacki—having got himself comfortable 
in his big chair-—began without any preliminary :— 

7 ‘T have just got back from Ireland, again,’’ he 
said. ‘And I thought you chaps would be interested to hear my news. 
Besides, I fancy I shall see the thing clearer, after I have told it all out 
straight. I must tell you this, though, at the beginning--up to the present 
moment, I have been utterly and completely ‘stumped.’ I have tumbled 
upon one of the most peculiar cases of ‘haunting ’—or devilment of some 
sort—that I have come against. Now listen. 

‘““T have been spending the last few weeks at lastrae Castle, about twenty 
miles north-east of Galway. I got a letter about a month ago from a Mr. 
Sid K. Tassoc, who it seemed had bought the place lately, and moved in, 
only to find that he had bought a very peculiar piece of property. 

‘““When I got there, he met me at the station, driving a jaunting-car, 
and drove me up to the castle, Ww hich, by the way, he called a ‘ house-shanty.’ 

I found that he was ‘ pigging it’ there with his boy brother and another 

American, who seemed to be half-servant and half-companion. It seems that 

all the servants had left the place, in a body, as you might say; and now 

they were managing among themselves, assisted by some day-help. 

‘“‘ The three of them got together a scratch feed, and Tassoc told me all 
about the trouble, whilst we were at table. It is most extraordinary, and 
different from anything that I have had to do with; though that Buzzing 
Case was very queer, too. 

** Tassoc began right in the middle of his story. ‘ We've got a room 
in this shanty,’ he said, ‘ which has got a most infernal whistling in it; sort 
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of haunting it. The thing starts any time; you never know when, and it 
yoes on until it frightens you. All the servants have gone, as you know. 
It’s not ordinary whistling, and it isn’t the wind. Wait till you hear it.’ 

‘** We're all carrying guns,’ said the boy; and slapped his coat pocket. 

“““ As bad as that?’ I said; and ithe older brother nodded. ‘It mav 
. be soft,’ he replied; ‘ but wait till you’ve heard it. Sometimes I think it’s 
some infernal thing, and the next moment, I’m just as sure that someone's 
playing a trick on me.’ 

““* Why ?’ I asked... ‘ What is to be gained?’ 

““* You mean,’ he said, ‘that people usually have some good reason 
for playing tricks as elaborate as this. Well, I'll tell you. There’s a lady 
in this province, by the name of Miss Donnehue, who’s going to be my 
wife, this day two months. She’s more beautiful than they make them, 
and so far as I can see, I’ve just stuck my head into an Irish hornet’s nest. 
There’s about a score of hot young Irishmen been courting her these two 
years gone, and now that I’ve come along and cut them out, they feel raw 
against me. Do you begin to understand the possibilities ?’ 

“* Ves,’ I said.‘ Perhaps I do in a vague sort of way; but I don’t see 
how all this affects the room ?’ 

‘* Like this,’ he said. ‘ When I’d fixed it up with Miss Donnehue, I 
looked out for a place, and bought this little house-shanty. Afterwards, | 
told her—one evening during dinner, that I’d decided to tie up here. And 
then she asked me whether I wasn't afraid of the whistling room. I told her 
it must. have been thrown in gratis, as I’d heard nothing about it. There 
were some of her men friends present, and I saw a smile go round. I found 
out, after a bit of questioning, that several people have bought this place 
during the last twenty-odd years. And it was always on the market again, 
after a trial. 

‘** Well, the chaps started to bait me a bit, and offered to take bets after 
dinner that I’d not stay six months in the place. I looked once or twice to 
Miss Donnehue, so as to be sure I was “ getting the note’’ of the talkee- 
talkee; but I could see that she didn’t take it as a joke, at all. Partly, | 
think, because there was a bit of a sneer in the way the men were tackling 
me, and partly because she really believes there is something in this yarn 
of the Whistling Room. 

‘** However, after dinner, | did what I could to even things up with 
the others. I nailed all their bets, and screwed them down hard and safe. 
I guess some of them are going to be hard hit, unless | lose; which I don’t 
mean to. Well, there you have Practically the whole yarn.’ 

"Not quite,” T told him. ° All that I know, is that you have bought 
a castle with a room in it that is in some way ‘‘ queer,”’ and that vou've 
been doing some betting. Also, I know that your servants have got 
frightened, and run away. Tell me something about the whistling ?’ 

‘** Oh, that!’ said Tassoc; ‘ that started the second night we were in. 
I'd had a good look round the room, in the daytime, as you can understand ; 
for the talk up at Arlestrae—Miss Donnehue’s place—-had made me wonder 
abit. But it seems just as usual as some of the other rooms in the old wing, 
only perhaps a bit more lonesome. But that may be only because of the 
talk about it, you know. 

‘©* The whistling started about ten o'clock, on the second night, as | 
said. Tom and I were in the library, when we heard an awfully queer 
whistling, coming along the East Corridor—— The room is in the East 
Wing, you know. 

“eee That’s that blessed ghost! ’’ I said to Tom, and we collared the 
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lamps off the table, and went up to 
‘have a look. 


I tell you, even as we 
dug along the corridor, it took me a 
bit in the throat, it was so beastly 
queer. It was a sort of tune, in a 
way; but more as if a devil or some 
rotten thing were laughing at you, and 
going to get round at your. back. 
That’s how it makes you feel. 

‘““* When we got to the door, we 
didn’t wait; but rushed it open; and 
then I tell you the sound of the thing 
fairly hit me in the face. Tom said 
he got it the same way—sort of felt 
stunned and bewildered. We looked 
all round, and soon got so nervous, 
we just cleared out, and I locked the 
door. 

‘** We came down here, and had a 
stiff peg each. Then we got fit again, 
and began to think we’d been nicely 
had. So we took sticks, and went out 
into the grounds, thinking after all it 
must be some of these confounded 
Irishmen working the ghost-trick on 
us. But there was not a leg stirring. 

“““We went back into the house, 
and walked over it, and then paid 
another visit to the room. But we 
simply couldn’t stand it. We fairly 
ran out, and locked the door again. I 
don’t know how to put it into words; 
but I had a feeling of being up against 
something that was rottenly danger- 
ous. You know! We've carried our 
guns ever since. 

‘** Of course, we had a real turn- 
out of the room next day, and the 
whole house-place; and we even 
hunted round the grounds; but there 
was nothing queer. And now I don't 
know what to think; except that the 
sensible part of me tells me that it’s 
some plan of these Wild Irishmen to 
try to take a rise out of me.’ 

“* Done anything since ?’ 
him. 


I asked 


“©* Ves,’ he said—‘ watched outside of the door of the room at nights, 
and chased round the grounds, and sounded the walls and floor of the room. 
We've done everything we could think of; and it’s beginning to get on our 


nerves; so we sent for you.’ 


‘* By this, we had finished eating. 
Hark!’ 


suddenly called out :—-' Ssh! 


As we rose from the table, Tassoc 


‘* We were instantly silent, listening. Then I heard it, an extraordinary 
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hooning whistle, monstrous and inhuman, coming from far away through 
corridors to my right. 

‘*** By G—d!’ said Tassoc; ‘and it's scarcely dark yet! Collar those 
candles, both of you, and come along.’ 

‘In a few moments, we were all out of the door and racing up the stairs. 
Tassoc turned into a long corridor, and we followed, shielding our candles 
as we ran. The sound seemed to fill all the passage as we drew near, until 
I had the feeling that the whole air throbbed under the power of some wanton 
Immense Force—a sense of an actual taint, as you might say, of monstrosity 
all about us. 

‘‘ Tassoc unlocked the door; then, giving it a push with his foot, jumped 
back, and drew his revolver. As the door flew open, the sound beat out 
at us, with an effect impossible to explain to one who has not heard it—with 
a certain, horrible personal note in it; as if in there in the darkness you could 
picture the room rocking and creaking in a mad, vile glee to its own filthy 
piping and whistling and hooning. ‘To stand there and listen, was to be 
stunned by Realisation. It was as if someone showed you the mouth of a 
vast pit suddenly, and said:—That’s Hell. And you knew that they had 
spoken the truth. Do you get it, even a little bit? 

‘*T stepped a pace into the room, and held the candle over my head, 
and looked quickly round. Tassoc and his brother joined me, and the man 
came up at the back, and we all held our candles high. I was deafened with 
the shrill, piping hoon of the whistling; and then, clear in my ear, some- 
thing seemed to be saying to me:-—-' Get out of here—quick! Quick! 
Quick!’ 

‘As you chaps know, I never neglect that sort of thing. Sometimes 
it may be nothing but nerves; but as you will remember, it was just such a 
warning that saved me in the ‘ Grey Dog’ Case, and in the ‘ Yellow Finger ’ 
Experiments; as well as other times. Well, I turned sharp round to the 
others: ‘Out!’ I said. ‘For God’s sake, out quick.’ And in an instant 
I had them into the passage. 

‘*There came an extraordinary yelling scream into the hideous 
whistling, and then, like a clap of thunder, an utter silence. I slammed the 
door, and locked it. Then, taking the key, I looked round at the others. 
They were pretty white, and I imagine I must have looked that way too. 
And there we stood a moment, silent. 

‘** Come down out of this, and have some whisky,’ said Tassoc, at last, 
in a voice he tried to make ordinary; and he led the way. I was the back 
man, and I know we all kept looking over our shoulders. When we got 
downstairs, Tassoc passed the bottle round. He took a drink, himself, and 
slapped his glass down on to the table. Then sat down with a thud. 

‘** That’s a lovely thing to have in the house with you, isn’t it!’ he 
said. And directly afterwards :—‘ What on earth made you hustle us all 
out like that, Carnacki?’ 

‘““* Something seemed to be telling me to get out, quick,’ I said. 
‘ Sounds a bit silly-superstitious, I know; but when you are meddling with 
this sort of thing, you’ve got to take notice of queer fancies, and risk being 
laughed at.’ 

“IT told him then about the ‘Grey Dog’ business, and he nodded a lot 
to that. ‘ Of course,’ I said, ‘ this may be nothing more than those would-be 
rivals of yours playing some funny game; but, personally, though I’m going 
to keep an open mind, I feel that there is something beastly and dangerous 
about this thing.’ 

“We talked for a while longer, and then Tassuc suggested billiards, 
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which we played in a pretty half-hearted fashion, and all the time cocking 
an ear to the door, as you might say, for sounds; but none came, and later, 
after coffee, he suggested early bed, and a thorough overhaul of the room on 
the morrow. 

** My bedroom was in the newer part of the castle, and the door opened 
into the picture gallery. At the East end of the gallery was the entrance to 
the corridor of the East Wing; this was shut off from the gallery by two old 
and heavy oak doors, which looked rather odd and quaint beside the more 
modern doors of the various rooms. 

‘* When I reached my room, I did not go to bed; but began to unpack 
my instrument-trunk, of which I had retained the key. I intended to take 
one or two preliminary steps at once, in my investigation of the extraordinary 
whistling. 

‘* Presently, when the castle had settled into quietness, I slipped out of 
my room, and across to the entrance of the great corridor. I opened one of 
the low, squat doors, and threw the beam of my pocket searchlight down the 
passage. It was empty, and I went through the doorway, and pushed-to the 
oak behind me. Then along the great passage-way, throwing my light 
before and behind, and keeping my revolver handy. 

**T had hung a ‘ protection belt’ of garlic round my neck, and the smell 
of it seemed to fill the corridor and give me assurance; for, as you all know, 
it is a wonderful ‘ protection ’ against the more usual Aeiirii forms of semi- 
materialisation, -by which I supposed the whistling might be produced; 
though, at that period of my investigation, I was quite prepared to find it 
due to some perfectly natural cause; for it is astonishing the enormous 
number of cases that prove to have nothing abnormal in them. 

‘In addition to wearing the necklet, | had plugged my ears loosely with 
garlic, and as I did not intend to stay more than a few minutes in the room, 
I hoped to be safe. 

“When I reached the door, and put my hand into my pocket for the 
key, I had a sudden feeling of sickening funk. But I was not going to back 
out, if I could help it. I unlocked the door and turned the handle. Then I 
gave the door a sharp push with my foot, as Tassoc had done, and drew my 
revolver, though I did not expect to have any use for it, really. 

‘*T shone the searchlight all round the room, and then stepped inside, 
with a disgustingly horrible feeling of walking slap into a waiting Danger. 
I stood a few seconds, waiting, and nothing happened, and the empty room 
showed bare from corner to corner. And then, you know, 1 realised that 
the room was full of an abominable silence; can you understand that? A 
sort of purposeful silence, just as sickening as any of the filthy noises the 
Things have power to make. Do you remember what I told you about that 
‘Silent Garden’ business? Well, this room had just that same malevolent 
silence—the beastly quietness of a thing that is looking at you and not seeable 
itself, and thinks that it has got you. Oh, I recognised it instantly, and I 
whipped the top off my lantern, so as to have light over the whole room. 

‘* Then I set-to, working like fury, and keeping my glance all about 
me. I sealed the two windows with lengths of human hair, right across, and 
sealed them at every frame. As I worked, a queer, scarcely perceptible tense- 
ness Stole into the air of the place, and the silence seemed, if you can under- 
stand me, to grow more solid. I knew then that I had no business there 
without ‘ full protection ’; for I was practically certain that this was no mere 
Aeiirii development; but one of the worst forms, as the Saiitii; like that 
‘Grunting Man’ case—you know. 

‘*T finished the window, and hurried over to the great fireplace. This 
is a huge affair, and has a queer gallows-iron, I think they are called, pro- 
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jecting from the back of the arch. I sealed the opening with seven human 
hairs—the seventh crossing the six others. 

‘‘Then, just as I was making an end, a low, mocking whistle grew in 
the room. A cold, nervous prickling went up my spine, and round my fore- 
head from the back. The hideous sound filled all the room with an extra- 
ordinary, grotesque parody of human whistling, too gigantic to be human— 
as if something gargantuan and monstrous made the sounds softly. As I 
stood there a last moment, pressing down the final seal, I had no doubt but 
that I had come across one of those rare and horrible cases of the Inanimate 
reproducing the functions of the Animate. I made a grab for my lamp, and 
went quickly to the door, looking over my shoulder, and listening for the 
thing that I expected. It came, just as I got my hand upon the handle—a 
squeal of incredible, malevolent anger, piercing through the low hooning of 
the whistling. I dashed out, slamming the door and locking it. I leant a 
little against the opposite wall of the corridor, feeling rather funny; for it 
had been a hideously narrow squeak. . ‘Theyr be noe sayfetie to be 
gained bye gayrds of holieness when the mony ster hath pow’r to speak throe 
woode and stoene.’ So runs the passage in the Sigsand MS., and I proved 
it in that ‘ Nodding Door’ business. There is no protection against this 
particular form of monster, except, possibly, for a fractional period of time: 
for it can reproduce itself in, or take to its purposes, the very protective 
material which you may use, and has power to ‘ forme wythine the pentycle ’ 
though not immediately. There is, of course, the possibility of the Unknown 
Last Line of the Saaamaaa Ritual being uttered; but it is tov uncertain to 
count upon, and the danger is too hideous; and even then it has no power 
to protect for more than ‘ maybee fyve beats of the harte,’ as the Sigsand 
has it. 

‘* Inside of the room, there was now a constant, meditative, hooning 
whistling; but presently this ceased, and the silence seemed worse; for there 
is such a sense of hidden mischief in a silence. 

‘* After a little, I sealed the door with crossed hairs, and then cleared 
off down the great passage, and so to bed. 

‘*For a long time I lay awake; but managed eventually to get some 
sleep. Yet, about two 0 clock I was waked by the hooning whistling of the 
room coming to me, even through the closed doors. The sound was tre- 
mendous, and seemed to beat through the whole house with a presiding 
sense of terror. As if (I remember thinking) some monstrous giant had been 
holding mad carnival with itself at the end of that great passage. 

““T got up and sat on the edge of the bed, wondering whether to go 
along and have a look at the seal; and suddenly there came a thump on my 
door, and Tassoc walked in, with his dressing-gown over his pyjamas. 

‘**T thought it would have waked you, so I came along to have a talk,’ 
he said. ‘I can’t sleep. Beautiful! Isn’t it!’ 

‘** Extraordinary !’ I said, and tossed him my case. 

‘He lit a cigarette, and we sat and talked for about an hour; and all 
the time that noise went on, down at the end of the big corridor. 

‘* Suddenly, Tassoc stood up :— 

“** Let’s take our guns, and go and examine the brute,’ he said, and 
turned towards the door. 

“Not? T said. ‘By Jove--NO! I can’t say anything definite, vet; 
but I believe that room is about as dangerous as it well can be.’ 

““* Haunted—really haunted ?’ he asked, keenly and without any of his 
frequent banter. 

“‘T told him, of course, that I could not say a definite yes or no to such 
a question; but that I hoped to be able to make a statement, soon. Then I 
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gave him a little lecture on the False Re-Materialisation of the Animate- 
Force through the Inanimate-Inert. He began then to see the particular 
way in which the room might be dangerous, if it were really the subject of 
a manifestation. 

“About an hour later,‘the whistling ceased quite suddenly, and Tassoc 
went off again to bed. I went back to mine, also, and eventually got another 
spell of sleep. 

‘“In the morning, I went along to the room. TI found the seals on the 
door intact. Then I went in. The window seals and the hair were all right; 
but the seventh hair across the great fireplace was broken. This set me 
thinking. I knew that it might, very possibly, have snapped, through my 
having tensioned it too highly; but then, again, it might have been broken 
by something else. Yet, it was scarcely possible that a man, for instance, 
could have passed between the six unbroken hairs; tor no one would ever 
have noticed them, entering the room that way, you see; but just walked 
through them, ignorant of their very existence. 
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‘*T removed the other hairs, and the seals. Then I looked up the chim- 
ney. It went up straight, and I could see blue sky at the top. It was a big, 
open flue, and free from any suggestion of hiding places, or corners. Yet, 
of course, I did not trust to any such casual examination, and after breakfast, 
I put on my overalls, and climbed to the very top, sounding all the way; 
but I found nothing. 

‘Then I came down, and went over the whole of the room—floor, ceil- 
ing, and walls, mapping them out in six-inch squares, and sounding with 
both hammer and probe. But there was nothing abnormal. 

“* Afterwards, I made a three-weeks search of the whole castle, in the 
same thorough way; but found nothing. I went even further, then; for at 
night, when the whistling commenced, I made a microphone test. You see, 
if the whistling were mechanically produced, this test would have made 
evident to me the working of the machinery, if there were any such concealed 
within the walls. It certainly was an up-to-date method of examination, as 
you must allow. ; 

‘“Of course, I did not think that any of Tassoc’s rivals had fixed up 
any mechanical contrivance; but I thought it just possible that there had 
been some such thing for producing the whistling, made away back in the 
years, perhaps with the intention of giving the room a reputation that would 
ensure its being free of inquisitive folk. You see what I mean? Well, of 
course, it was just possible, if this were the case, that someone knew the 
secret of the machinery, and was utilizing the knowledge to play this devil 
of a prank on Tassoc. The microphone test of the walls would certainly 
have made this known to me, as I have said; but there was nothing of the 
sort in the castle; so that I had practically no doubt at all now, but that it 
was a genuine case of what is popularly termed ‘ haunting.’ 

‘All this time, every night, and sometimes most of each night, the 
hooning whistling of the Room was intolerable. It was as if an intelligence 
there, knew that steps were being taken against it, and piped and hooned in 
a sort of mad, mocking contempt. I tell you, it was as extraordinary as it 
was horrible. Time after time, I went along—tip-toeing noiselessly on 
stockinged feet—to the sealed door (for I always kept the Room sealed). I 
went at all hours of the night, and often the whistling, inside, would seem 
to change to a brutally malignant note, as though the half-animate monster 
saw me plainly through the shut door. And all the time the shrieking, 
hooning whistling would fill the whole corridor, so that I used to feel a 
precious lonely chap, messing about there with one of Hell’s mysteries. 

** And every morning, I would enter the room, and examine the different 
hairs and seals. You see, after the first week, I had stretched parallel hairs 
all along the walls of the room, and along the ceiling; but over the floor, 
which was of polished stone, I had set out little, colourless wafers, tacky-side 
uppermost. Each wafer was numbered, and they were arranged after a 
definite plan, so that I should be able to trace the exact movements of any 
living thing that went across the floor. 

“You will see that no material being or creature could possibly have 
entered that room, without leaving many signs to tell me all about it. But 
nothing was ever disturbed, and I began to think that I should have to risk 
an attempt to stay a night in the room, in the Electric Pentacle. Yet, mind 
you, I knew that it would be a crazy thing to do; but I was getting stumped, 
and ready to try anything. 

‘Once, about midnight, I did break the seal on the door, and have a 
quick look in; but, I tell you, the whole Room gave one mad yell, and 
scemed to come towards me in a great belly of shadows, as if the walls had 
bellied in towards me. Of course, that must have been fancy. Anyway, the 
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yell was sufficient, and I slammed the door, and locked it, feeling a bit weak 
down my spine. You know the feeling. 

‘** And then, when I had got to that state of readiness for anything, I 
made something of a discovery. It was about one in the morning, and I 
was walking slowly round the castle, keeping in the soft g-ass. I had come 
under the shadow of the East Front, and far above me, I could hear the vile, 
hooning whistling of the Room, up in the darkness of the unlit wing. Then, 
suddenly, a little in front of me, I heard a man's voice, speaking low, but 
evidently in glee :— 

‘** By George! You Chaps; but I wouldn't care to bring a wife home 
to that!’ it said, in the tone of the cultured Irish. 

‘* Someone started to reply; but there came a sharp exclamation, and 
then a rush, and I heard footsteps running in all directions. Evidently, the 
men had spotted me. 

‘* For a few seconds, I stood there, feeling an awful ass. After all, they 
were at the bottom of the haunting! Do you see what a big fool it made 
me seem? I had no doubt but that they were some of Tassoc’s rivals; and 
here I had been feeling in every bone that I had hit a real, bad, genuine 
Case! And then, you know, there came the memory of hundreds of details, 
that made me just as much in doubt again. Anyway, whether it was natural, 
or ab-natural, there was a great deal yet to be cleared up. 

“*T told Tassoc, next morning, what I had discovered, and through the 
whole of every night, for five nights, we kept a close watch round the East 

‘Wing; but there was never a sign of anyone prowling about; and all the 
time, almost from evening to dawn, that grotesque whistling would hoon 
incredibly, far above us in the darkness. 

‘On the morning after the fifth night, I received a wire from here, 
which brought me home by the next boat. I explained to Tassoc that I was 
simply bound to come away for a few days; but told him to keep up the 
watch round the castle. One thing I was very careful to do, and that was 
to make him absolutely promise never to go into the Room, between sunset 
and sunrise. I made it clear to him that we knew nothing definite yet, one 
way or the other; and if the room were what I had first thought it to be, it 
might be a lot better for him to die first, than enter it after dark. 

‘* When I got here, and had finished my business, [ thought you chaps 
would be interested; and also I wanted to get it all spread out clear in my 
mind; so I rung you up. I am going over again to-morrow, and when I get 
back, I ought to have some pretty extraordinary to tell you. By the 
way, there is a curious thing I forgot to tell you. I tried to get a phono- 
graphic record of the whistling; but it simply produced no impression on 
the wax at all. That is one of the things that has made me feel queer, I can 
tell you. Another extraordinary thing is that the microphone will not mag- 
nify the sound—will not even transmit it; seems to take no account of it, and 
acts as if it were non-existent. I am absolutely and utterly stumped, up to 
the present. I am a wee bit curious to see whether any of your dear clever 
heads can make daylight of it. I cannot—not yet.” 

He rose to his feet. 

‘* Good night, all,’? he said, and began to usher us out abruptly, but 
without offence, into the night. 

A fortnight later, he dropped us each a card, and you can imagine that 
I was not late this time. When we arrived, Carnacki took us straight into 
dinner, and when we had finished, and all made ourselves comfortable, he 
began again, where he had left off :— 

‘* Now just listen quietly; for I have got something pretty queer to tell 
you. I got back late at night, and I had to walk up to the castle, as I had 
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not warned them that I was coming. It was bright moonlight; so that the 
walk was rather a pleasure, than otherwise. When I got there, the whole 
place was in darkness, and I thought I would take a walk round outside, tc 
see whether Tassoc or his brother was keeping watch. But I could not find 
them anywhere, and concluded that they had got tired of it, and gone off 
to bed. 

‘* As I returned across the front of the East Wing, I caught the hooning 
whistling of the Room, coming down strangely through the stillness of the 
night. {It had a queer note in it, I remember—low and constant, queerly 
meditative. I looked up at the window, bright in the moonlight, and got a 
sudden thought to bring a ladder from the stable-yard, and try to get a look 
into the Room, through the window. 

‘“ With this notion, I hunted round at the back of the castle, among the 
straggle of offices, and presently found a long, fairly light ladder; though 
it was heavy enough for one, goodness knows! And I thought at first that r 
I should never get it reared. I managed at last, and let the ends rest verv 
quietly against the wall, a little below the sill of the larger window. Then, 
going silently, I went up the ladder. Presently, I had my face above the sill, 
and was looking in alone with the moonlight. 

“Of course, the queer whistling sounded louder up there; but it still 
conveyed that peculiar sense of something whistling quietly to itself—can 
you understand? Though, for all the meditative lowness of the note, the 
horrible, gargantuan quality was distinct—a mighty parody of the human, 
as if I stood there and listened to the whistling from the lips of a monster 
with a man’s soul. 

‘“ And then, you know, I saw something. The floor in the middle of 
the huge, empty room, was puckered upwards in the centre into a strange, 
soft-looking mound, parted at the top into an ever changing hole, that 
pulsated to that great, gentle hooning. At times, as I watched, I saw the 
heaving of the indented mound, gap across with a queer, inward suction, as 
with the drawing of an enormous breath; then the thing would dilate and 
pout once more to the incredible melody. And suddenly, as I stared, dumb, 
it came to me that the thing was living. I was looking at two enormous, 
blackened lips, blistered and brutal, there in the pale moonlight. .. . 

‘* Abruptly, they bulged out to a vast, pouting mound of force and 
sound, stiffened and swollen, and hugely massive and clean-cut in the moon- 
beams. And a great sweat lay heavy on the vast upper-lip. In the same 
moment of time, the whistling had burst into a mad screaming note, that 
seemed to stun me, even where I stood, outside of the window. And then, 
the following moment, I was staring blankly at the solid, undisturbed floor 
of the room—smooth, polished stone flooring, from wall to wall; and there 
was an absolute silence. 

‘* You can picture me staring into the quiet Room, and knowing what 
I knew. I felt like a sick, frightened kid, and wanted to slide quietly down 
the ladder, and run away. But in that very instant, I heard Tassoc’s voice + 
calling to me from within the Room, for help, help. My God! but I got 
such an awful dazed feeling ; and I had a vague, bewildered notion that, after 
all, it was the Irishmen who had got him in there, and were taking it out of 
him. And then the call came again, and I burst the window, and jumped in 
to help him. I had a confused idea that the call had come from within the 
shadow of the great fireplace, and I raced across to it; but there was na 
one there. 

‘** Tassoc!’ I shouted, and my voice went empty-sounding round the 
great apartment; and then, in a flash, J] knew that Tassoc had never called. 

1 whirled round, sick with fear, towards the window, and as I did so, a 
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frightful, exultant whistling scream burst through the Room. On my left, 
the end wall had bellied-in towards me, in a pair of gargantuan lips, black 
and utterly monstrous, to within a yard of my face. I fumbled for a mad 
instant at my revolver; not for it, but myself; for the danger was a thousand 
times worse than death. And then, suddenly, the Unknown Last Line of 
the Saaamaaa Ritual was whispered quite audibly in the room. Instantly, 
the thing happened that I have known once before. There came a sense as 
of dust falling continually and monotonously, and I knew that my life hung 
uncertain and suspended for a flash, in a brief, reeling vertigo of unseeable 
things. Then that ended, and I knew that I might live. ‘My soul and body 
blended again, and life and power came to me. I dashed furiously at the 
window, and hurled myself out head-foremost; for I can tell you that I had 
stopped being afraid of death. I crashed down on to the ladder, and 
slithered, grabbing and grabbing; and so came some way or other alive to 
the bottom. And there I sat in the soft, wet grass, with the moonlight all 
about me; and far above, through the broken window of the Room, there 
was a low whistling. 

‘* That is the chief of it. I was not hurt, and I went round to the front, 
and knocked Tassoc up. When they let me in, we had a long yarn, over 
some good whisky—for I was shaken to pieces—., and I explained things as 
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much as I could. I told Tassoc that the room would have to come down, and 
every fragment of it be burned in a blast-furnace, erected within a pentacle. 
He nodded. There was nothing to say. Then I went to bed. 

‘** We turned a small army on to the work, and within ten days, that 
oe thing had gone up in smoke, and what was left was calcined, and 
clean. a 
“It was when the workmen were stripping the panelling, that I got hold 
of a sound notion of the beginnings of that beastly development. Over the 
great fireplace, after the great oak panels had been torn down, I found that 
there was let into the masonry a scrollwork of stone, with on it an old inscrip- 
tion, in ancient Celtic, that here in this room was burned Dian Tiansay, 
Jester of King Alzof, who made the Song of Foolishness upon King Ernore 
of the Seventh Castle. 

‘“When I got the translation clear, I gave it to Tassoc. He was tre- 
mendously excited; for he knew the old tale, and took me down to the library 
to look at an old parchment that gave the story in detail. Afterwards, | 
found that the incident was well-known about the countryside; but always 
regarded more as a legend, than as history. And no one seemed ever to 
have dreamt that the old East Wing of lastrae Castle was the remains of 
the ancient Seventh Castle. 

‘‘ From the old parchment, I gathered that there had been a pretty dirty 
job done, away back in the years. It seems that King Alzof and King 
Ernore had been enemies by birthright, as you might say truly; but that 
nothing more than a little raiding had occurred on either side for years, until 
Dian Tiansay made the Song of Foolishness upon King Ernore, and sang 
it before King Alzof; and so greatly was it appreciated that King Alzof gave 
the jester one of his ladies, to wife. 

‘* Presently, all the people of the land had come to know the song, and 
so it came at last to King Ernore, who was so angered that he made war 
upon his old enemy, and took and burned him and his castle; but Dian 
Tiansay, the jester, he brought with him to his own place, and having torn 
his tongue out because of the song which he had made and sung, he im- 
prisoned him in the Room in the East Wing (which was evidently used for 
unpleasant purposes), and the jester’s wife, he kept for himself, having a 
fancy for her prettiness. 

‘* But one night, Dian Tiansay’s wife was not to be found, and in the 
morning they discovered her lying dead in her husband’s arms, and he 
sitting, whistling the Song of Foolishness, for he had no longer the power 
to sing it. 

‘“Then they roasted Dian Tiansay, in the great fireplace—probably from 
that selfsame ‘ galley-iron’ which I have already mentioned. And until he 
died, Dian Tiansay ceased not to whistle the Song of Foolishness, which 
he could no longer sing. But afterwards, ‘in that room’ there was often 
heard at night the sound of something whistling; and there ‘ grew a power 
in that room,’ so that none dared to sleep in it. And presently, it would 
seem, the King went to another castle; for the whistling troubled him. 

‘* There you have it all. Of course, that is only a rough rendering of 
the translation from the parchment. But it sounds extraordinarily quaint. 
Don’t you think so?” 

‘* Yes,’’ I said, answering for the lot. ‘‘ But how did the thing grow to 
such a tremendous manifestation ?”’ 

‘*One of those cases of continuity of thought producing a_ positive 
action upon the immediate surrounding material,’’ replied Carnacki. ‘‘ The 
development must have been going forward through centuries, to have pro- 
duced such a monstrosity. It was a true instance of Saiitii manifestation, 
which I can best explain by likening it to a living spiritual fungus, which 
involves the very structure of the aether-fibre itself, and, of course, in so 
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doing, acquires an essential control over the ‘ material-substance ’ involved 
in it. It is impossible to make it plainer in a few words.” 

‘“ What broke the seventh hair?’’ asked Taylor. 

But Carnacki did not know. He thought it was probably nothing but 
being too severely tensioned. He also explained that they found out that 
the men who had run away, had not been up to mischief; but had come over 
secretly, merely to hear the whistling, which, indeed, had suddenly become 
the talk of the whole countryside. 

‘“One other thing,’’ said Arkright, ‘‘ have you any idea what governs 
the use of the Unknown Last Line of the Saaamaaa Ritual? I know, of 
course, that it was used by the Ab-human Priests in the Incantation of 
Raaaee; but what used it on your behalf, and what made it ?”’ 

‘“You had better read Harzan’s Monograph, and my Addenda to it, 
on Astral and Astarral ‘Co-ordination and Interference,’’ said Carnacki.. ‘‘ It 
is an extraordinary subject, and I can only say here that the human-vibration 
may not be insulated from the astarral (as is always believed to be the case, 
in interferences by the Ab-human), without immediate action being taken 
by those Forces which govern the spinning of the outer circle. In other 
words, it is being proved, time after time, that there is some inscrutable 
Protective Force constantly intervening between the human-soul (not the 
body, mind you,) and the Outer Monstrosities. Am I clear? ”’ 

“Yes, I think so,’’ I replied. ‘‘ And you believe that the Room had 
become the material expression of the ancient Jester—that his soul, rotten 
with hatred, had bred into a monster—eh ? ”’ I asked. 

““Yes,”’ said Carnacki, nodding. ‘‘I think you’ve put my thought 
rather neatly. It is a queer coincidence that Miss Donnehue is supposed 
to be descended (so I have heard since) from the same King Ernore. It 
makes one think some rather’ curious thoughts, doesn’t it? The marriage 
coming on, and the Room waking to fresh life. If she had gone into that 
room, ever .. . eh? IT had waited a long time. Sins of the 1athers. Yes, 
I’ve thought of that. They’re to be married next week, and I am to be 
best man, which is a thing I hate. And he won his bets, rather! Just think, 
if ever she had gone into that room. Pretty horrible, eh? ”’ 

He nodded his head, grimly, and we four nodded back. Then he rose 
and took us collectively to the door, and presently thrust us forth in friendly 
fashion on to the Embankment and into the fresh night air. 

‘* Good night,’’ we all called back, and went to our various homes. If 
she had, eh? If she had? That is what I kept thinking. 
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By Ratpuo Duranp 


Illustrated by W. H. Holloway 
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M22, TH in Moslem theory and in Christian practice the 

emancipation of a slave is a highly meritorious action, 
but there seems to be no precedent to guide one who 
wishes to acquire merit in this manner in cases where 
his slave refuses to be emancipated. I had purchased 
Chimpaapu as a slave in order to save him from what 
I supposed to be a worse fate. I had trained him 
to be what I considered a useful member of the 
community, never doubting that when in the fullness 
of time I gave him his liberty, he would accept it gladly and ever afterwards 
regard me with feelings of the deepest affection and gratitude. Now the 
t-me had come. Chimpaapu had been offered his freedom, but knowing 
when he was well off, had refused it with such emphasis that I had no choice 
between driving him away by force or allowing him to continue to hang 
about my establishment in the nominal capacity of slave. 

In the fullness of time, happily, natural forces helped to solve the 
problem. Those natural laws which among both civilised and primitive 
people bring careless and indolent young men to their senses forced Chim- 
paapu to face the future in earnest. Some two years after his abortive 
attempt to make his own way in the world, he came and stood before me, 
scraped his feet, clapped his hands, and began to salute me with a string 
of grandiloquent and unsuitable titles. 

“Grandfather, master, chief of chiefs, great warrior, slayer of 

» 

“ Be silent,” I interrupted modestly. ‘ What do you want? ” 

“ Master, I wish to build a house.” 

“Ah! who is the woman? ” 

“ Mlesi, daughter of Punduma, the mfumu of the Punduma people.” 
“What does Punduma say? ” 

“ He consents.” 

It seemed that Chimpaapu had made a more favourable impression 
among the Punduma people than he had among the Marruma, for the 
daughter of a mfumu is a lady of considerable position. I congratulated 
my slave, and, as a guardian should, asked if he had sufficiently considered 
the practical side of matrimony. 

“What kusemba does Punduma demand? ” I enquired, 

“Fifteen goats and ten hoes,” 
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LT Say “ You must have saved a 
y ~~ great deal of money to be able 
e Ser to pay so large a sum.” (It 
. * represented more than a year’s 
j wages.) 


It is popularly supposed 
that an African native buys his 
wife from her father as he 
would buy a cow or a slave. 
This idea is incorrect. As a 
woman works in the garden of 
her father before she is married, 
and in the garden of her hus- 
band after marriage, she has a 
distinct value as a producer of 
wealth. It is only fair, there- 
fore, that when a man marries 
he should pay his father-in-law 
kusemba (which varies in differ- 
ent tribes and different ranks 
from an axehead or hoe up to 
a hundred head of cattle) to 
compensate him for the loss of 
his daughter’s services. The 
custom tends to protect women, 
for if a wife can prove that her 
husband has ill-treated her, she 
may return to her father, and 
her husband thus loses both his 

Nervously scratching his left shin with wife’s services and the kusemba 
the toe of his right, foot. that he has paid for her. 

Chimpaapu’s face had 

glowed with pride as he mentioned the large sum demanded by Punduma. 
His face now fell, and he shuffled uneasily from one foot to another. 

“Am I not your slave? ” he faltered. 

“So you expect me to pay kusemba for you? ” I demanded, scarcely 
knowing whether to be angry or amused at his audacity. 

“‘ How else can a slave get a wife? ” he pleaded. 

The plea was plausible, but unjustifiable. Slaves, as a rule, receive 
no wages, and therefore have to rely on the generosity of their masters to 
pay kusemba for them when they wish to marry. Chimpaapu, however, 
had received a comparatively handsome salary. I pointed this out to him, 
and he tried another line of argument. 

“‘ Are you not my father and mother? ” 

“Your words come after you,” I replied. ‘ Where is your sister? ” 
By this question I cornered him fairly on his own ground. A man will 
often give what he receives as kusemba for his daughters to his sons in 
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order that they may get wives for themselves. His eldest son, in fact, has 
a recognised claim on the kusemba paid for the first of his sisters who 
marries, but a young man who has no sisters must himself provide the 
money or its equivalent with which to satisfy his prospective father-in-law. 

Chimpaapu was silent. He stood shuffling from one foot to another, 
and nervously scratching his left shin with the toes of his right foot, an 
inelegant feat that he always performed when embarrassed. I did not 
dismiss him, but left him standing in front of me to meditate on the 
impudence of his request. Presently the happy thought struck me that 
to get Chimpaapu married would be the most satisfactory way of getting 
him off my hands, for among the tribes of the Lower Zambesi, when a man 
marries he settles down in his wife’s village instead of bringing her to his. 
If Chimpaapu married he would, I supposed, go and live at Punduma, and 
be adopted into the community which his wife adorned. I should then 
be free of him, and need no longer blame myself for the defects in his 
education. 

“If Punduma comes to see me I will talk to him,” I said presently; 
and Chimpaapu departed, chanting my praises. 

Punduma’s visit was arranged to take place on the following Sunday 
afternoon. Our meeting was suggestive of a scene in one of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas—it was quite as amusing, but far more fantastically 
absurd. The event was stage-managed by Butilesi, ably assisted by my 
other servants, who were anxious, without compromising my dignity, to 
show deference to so important a person as Punduma. Soon after midday 
small boys stationed as scouts came running in with the news that the great 
personage was approaching. I was then entreated to conceal myself, for 
it would have been embarrassing had Punduma and I caught sight of each 
other before our formal introduction. From my bedroom window I saw 
a crowd of people running round and round a central figure, and could 
hear scraps af song chanted in praise of Punduma’s military prowess, chanted, 
too, with the greatest fervour, although several generations had elapsed 
since the Punduma people had wielded any implement more warlike than 
a hoe. A hundred yards from the house the procession stopped while the 
great man, in order that his approach should be made in a stately manner, 
was hoisted; not without difficulty, on to the shoulders of a couple of 
attendants. To receive our visitor my servants stood clapping their hands 
in a half-circle under the shade of a mangoe tree, where a chair and some 
mats had been placed in readiness for Punduma and his principal attendants. 

Seeing that our distinguished visitor had arrived, I was about to come 
out, but a friend of my cook, who was assisting to regulate the function, 
warned me that the proper moment had not arrived. As soon as Punduma 
was comfortably seated, Chimpaapu and his friends, clapping their hands 
after each phrase, struck up a chorus of praise, hailing him with a number 
of abstruse laudatory epithets, such as “ great chief,” “ sparrow,” “ he who 
cannot lie down comfortably ” (this was not an allusion to Punduma’s too 
solid flesh, but was intended to convey the wholly unwarranted idea that 
he was covered with painful but honourable wounds), “ jackal,” “ rain- 


Exhibiting some old garments of mine that he had darned. 


maker,” ‘ nourisher of the fatherless,” and other incongruous titles. Then, 
when this greeting had been acknowledged by responsive hand-clapping 
on the part of Punduma’s attendants, Chimpaapu left the group, approached 
my bedroom window, and in the stentorian tones of a toastmaster at a 
civic dinner bawled, ‘“ Punduma has arrived.” 

As I approached the group, Punduma’s attendants in their turn hailed 
me with hand-clapping and strange epithets. Allusions, intended to be 
complimentary, were made to my waist measurement, and to the fact that 
I wore spectacles. I was hailed as powerful, cunning, wealthy, vindictive, 
and conspicuous for benevolence. I seated myself meanwhile opposite 
Punduma, and, avoiding his eye until the right moment, waited for the 
salutation to cease. It was then permissible to speak to my visitor. 

“ T see you,” I began. 

Punduma grunted affably. 

“ What is the news? ” I continued. 

* Good news.” 
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“* How are you? ” 

“ Hungry.” 

This was not meant as a statement of absolute fact, nor as a hint that 
refreshment should be brought. It was intended to convey the idea that 
Punduma was a poor man, to account for the smallness of the present that 
he would presently offer me, and to warn me not to be exacting or niggardly 
when we discussed pecuniary matters concerned with the marriage negotia- 
tions. 

Butilesi then brought forward a brilliantly coloured blanket, on which 
a green lion was woven on an orange background, such as I kept to present 
to those of my neighbours whom I wished to compliment. 

‘“‘ Here is something to keep off the cold wind,” I remarked, as 1 
handed it to him. 

Punduma grunted, felt the texture, asked one of his attendants what 
he supposed it had cost, and handed it over to the care of one of his wives. 

“Here is a little food,” he replied, beckoning to some men, who 
advanced and laid at my feet a basket of rice, another of ground nuts, a 
bundle of fowls tied leg to leg and hanging head downwards from a stick, 
and a large bowl of native beer. I sent the rice to the kitchen, ordered 
the fowls to be released, and called for glasses that we might drink the 
beer together. 

Punduma then took from behind his ear and lit a long, fat, home- 
made cigar, that had evidently been partially smoked on several previous 
occasions, for it was charred at one end and very ragged at the other. 
Knowing that he would offer this delicacy to me as soon as he had puffed 
it into a strong blaze, I hastily lit a cigarette and proceeded to the business 
of the day. 

“TI am told that Chimpaapu wishes to build a hut at your village.” 

Punduma made a sign, whereupon most of his attendants, together 
with Chimpaapu and all of his friends except Butilesi, retired out of earshot. 
Our group then consisted of Punduma, myself, and an old man introduced 
to me as his daughter’s maternal uncle, whose duty it was to watch over 
the girl’s interests, Punduma’s eldest son, who was concerned as prospective 
recipient of his sister’s kusemba, to look after his own interests, and my 
headman, Butilesi, who was apparently briefed to look after Chimpaapu’s 
interests. Punduma and I, it appeared, like parties to a civil action in a 
British court, were to be present at the negotiations, but were not to speak 
unless addressed. 

The uncle of Mlesi, the girl on whom Chimpaapu had set his affections, 
then began a speech, in which he extolled the charms, virtues, and accom- 
plishments of his niece, and described Chimpaapu as a very poor addition 
to the family circle. He recounted anecdotes, from which it appeared that 
my unlucky slave had not made an altogether favourable impression on his 
beloved’s relations. On his very first visit to her village some men who 
were building a hut had noticed that he sat down to gossip with them without 
observing the formal courtesy of helping to prepare the thatch. It was a 
small matter, but it stamped Chimpaapu as a person without manners, a 


ar child of the forest, one who, 
a as the girl’s uncle said, “ ate 
a as with wild cats.” Mlesi was 
then called up to the group. 
Her uncle enlarged on her 
strength and industry, told 
palpable lies about the 
amount of land she was 
accustomed to hoe in one 
day, and called attention to 
her charms in a way that 
would have made a Euro- 
pean girl miserable with 
shame and confusion, but 
which only elicited from 
Mlesi a sheepish giggle. 
“ She will not wear out the 
floor of her father’s hut by 
remaining unmarried,” he 
declared, as he dismissed 
the girl. ‘ Chimpaapu’s 
eye travels farther than his 
foot if he thinks he will get 
her by mere words and 
promises.” 

Butilesi then began a 
eulogy of Chimpaapu’s 
virtues and  accomplish- 
ments. He described him most untruthfully as thrifty and industrious, 
and truthfully as neat-handed and good-tempered. The small matter of 
his boorish manners was attributed to his long contact with European culture. 
‘If indeed he were an eater with wild cats,” argued Butilesi, “ would so 
great and fastidious a person as the Mzungo Iglesi (English gentleman) 
clothe him with a beautiful blue loin-cloth? ” 

“Can he sew? ” interrupted Mlesi’s uncle. 

It was an important point. As hard manual labour among primitive 
African peoples falls, and has fallen for generations, almost entirely upon 
the women, they have become quite unfitted for delicate work. Missionaries 
who try and teach them to sew, from a laudable desire to make them 
“ womanly,” find that their fingers are all thumbs. A husband, therefore, 
is expected to sew for his wife as well as himself, and neglect to do this is 
regarded as sufficient ground for divorce. Fortunately, Butilesi was able 
to show triumphant proof of Chimpaapu’s abilities as a sempster by exhibit- 
ing some old garments of mine that he had darned. 

Chimpaapu’s advocate then enlarged on the social advantages of the 
match. If Punduma, he suggested, waived the usual custom and allowed 
the young couple to live at my establishment, in a hut built among my 
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Butilesi called him aside to give hima few 
hints as to his future conduct. 
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bananas, she would see plenty of society, share in the superabundance of 
delicate food that left my table, and enjoy with Chimpaapu the priceless 
advantage of my protection. 

At this point I considered it advisable to ignore formalities and join 
in the debate. I declared that under no consideration would I allow Chim- 
paapu to live after marriage at my establishment. I concealed the fact that 
1 was encouraging the match solely with a view to getting rid of the lad, but 
pointed out that sooner or later I should follow the custom of Europeans 
and “return to my own village across the great waters,” when those in 
my service must seek new homes. Knowing that the discussion might be 
prolonged for several days, I then addressed myself directly to Punduma, 
and said that if he would undertake Chimpaapu’s neglected education, 
make him work according to old-established custom in his prospective 
mother-in-law’s garden, and have him properly initiated according to the 
rites of his tribe, 1 was willing myself to pay the necessary kusembu for his 
bride. I then retired from the council, telling Butilesi to inform me of the 
result of the negotiations. 

Late that night I was informed that my terms were accepted and was 
invited to witness the betrothal ceremony. Chimpaapu, in the presence of 
us all, handed Mlesi a gorgeous loin-cloth, receiving in return a carved 
snuff-gourd handsomely studded with brass nails. Punduma’s party, the 
beer being finished, then prepared to depart. Chimpaapu was to accompany 
them, as it is the custom for a man before marriage to work without any 
reward, except board and lodging, in the garden of his prospective mother- 
in-law. But before he left, Butilesi called him aside to give him a few 
hints as to his future conduct. . 

“Listen, Chimpaapu,” he said gravely. ‘Remember that until 
Punduma gives you Mlesi, and she has come to the hut that you will build, 
you must fear her mother with a great fear. You must work in her garden, 
doing that which she bids you to do, but unless she comes to you, you must 
not see her. Unless she speaks to you, you must not speak to her. You 
have seen the chameleon walking slowly, slowly. He lifts one foot and 
stops to think where he shall put it down. Yet is he called gwilampambe 
(seize-the-lightning). Many years ago he ran faster than his brother, the 
lizard. Always did he run. Never did he consider where he should put 
his foot. One day, going carelessly, he stepped over the legs of his mother- 
in-law. They beat him so badly that since then he always walks slowly, 
slowly. Remember the gwilampambe. Fear Mlesi’s mother with a great 
fear, for if you offend her you will never have the daughter.” 

Chimpaapu promised to be careful, saluted us, shouldered his bundle, 
and hurried after Punduma’s party. 

“ That is well done. We have got rid of him at last,” I said to 
Butilesi. 

The headman shrugged his shoulders. 

“Perhaps. I don’t know,” he replied. 


(A further chapter of Chimpaapw’s adventures will appear next month.) 


VANITY AND SOME SABLES 


By O. Henry 


HEN “Kid” Brady was sent to the ropes by Molly 
McKeever’s blue-black eyes he withdrew from the 
Stovepipe Gang. So much for the power of a 
colleen’s blanderin’ tongue and stubborn true-hearted- 
ness. If you are a man who read this, may such an 
influence be sent you before two o’clock to-morrow; 
if you are a woman, may your Pomeranian greet you 
this morning with a cold nose—a sign of dog-health 
and your happiness. 

The Stovepipe Gang borrowed its name from a sub-district of the city 
called the “ Stovepipe,” which is a narrow and natural extension of the 
familiar district known as “ Hells Kitchen.” The “Stovepipe” strip of 
town runs along Eleventh and Twelfth Avenues on the river, and bends a 
hard and sooty elbow around little, lost, homeless DeWitt Clinton Park. 
Consider that a stovepipe is an important factor in any kitchen and the 
situation is analysed. The chefs in “ Hell’s Kitchen ” are many, and the 
“ Stovepipe ” gang wears the cordon blue. 

The members of this unchartered but widely known brotherhood 
appeared to pass their time on street corners arrayed like the lilies of the 
conservatory and busy with nail files and penknives. Thus displayed as a 
guarantee of good faith, they carried on an innocuous conversation in a 
200-word vocabulary, to the casual observer as innocent and immaterial as 
that heard in the clubs seven blocks to the east. 

But off exhibition the “ Stovepipes ” were not mere street corner 
ornaments addicted to posing and manicuring. Their serious occupation 
was the separating of citizens from their coin and valuables. Preferably 
this was done by weird and singular tricks without noise or bloodshed; but 
whenever the citizen honoured by their attentions refused to impoverish - 
himself gracefully, his objections came to be spread finally upon some police 
station blotter or hospital register. 

The police held the “ Stovepipe” gang in perpetual suspicion and 
respect. As the nightingale’s liquid note is heard in the deepest shadows, 
so along the “ Stovepipe’s ” dark and narrow confines the whistle for reserves 
punctures the dull ear of night. Whenever there was smoke in the “ Stove- 
pipe ” the tasselled men in blue knew there was fire in “ Hell’s Kitchen.” 

“ Kid ” Brady promised Molly to be good. ‘“ Kid ” was the vainest, 
the strongest, the wariest, and the most successful plotter in the gang. 
Therefore the boys were sorry to give him up. 

But they witnessed his fall to a virtuous life without protest. For, in 
the Kitchen, it is considered neither unmanly nor improper for a guy to do 
as his girl advises. 
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Black her eye for love’s sake, if you will; but it is all-to-the-good 
business to do a thing when she wants you to do it. 

“ Turn off the hydrant,” said the Kid, one night when Molly, tearful, 
besought him to amend his ways. “I’m going to cut out the gang. You 
for mine, and the simple life on the side. [ll tell you, Moll—I’!] get work; 
and in a year we’ll get married. [ll do it for you. We'll get a Hat and a 
flute, and a sewing machine and a rubber plant and live as honest as we can.” 

“Oh, Kid,” sighed Molly, wiping the powder off his shoulder with her 
handkerchief, “ I'd rather hear you say that than to own all of New York. 
And we can be happy on so little! ” 

The Kid looked down at his speckless cuffs and shining patent leathers 
with a suspicion of melancholy. 

“Tell hurt hardest in the rags department,” said he. “ DPve kind of 
always liked to rig out swell when I could. You know how I hate cheap 
things, Moll. This suit set me back sixty-five. Anything in the wearing 
apparel line has got to be just so, or it’s to the misfit parlours for it, for mine. 
It I work I won’t have so much coin to hand over to the little man with 
the big shears.” 

“ Never mind, Kid. [ll like you just as much in a blue jumper as I 
would in a red automobile.” 

Before the Kid had grown large enough to knock out his father he had 
been compelled to learn the plumber’s art. So now back to this honourable 
and useful profession he returned. But it was as an assistant that he engaged 
himself; and it is the master plumber, and not the assistant, who wears 
diamonds as large as hailstones and looks contemptuously upon the marble 
colonnades of Senator Clark’s mansion. 

Eight months went by as smoothly and surely as though they had 
“elapsed ” on a theatre programme. The Kid worked away at his pipes 
and solder with no symptoms of backsliding. The “ Stovepipe ” gang con- 
tinued its piracy on the high avenues, cracked policemen’s heads, held up 
late travellers, invented new methods of peaceful plundering, copied Fifth 
Avenue’s cut of clothes and neckwear fancies, and comported itself according 
to its lawless bye-laws. But the Kid stood firm and faithful to his Molly, 
even though the polish was gone from his finger-nails and it took him fifteen 
minutes to tie his purple silk ascot so that the worn places would not show. 
‘ One evening he brought a mysterious bundle with him to Molly’s 

ouse. 

“ Open that, Moll! ” he said in his large, quiet way. “It’s for you.” 

Molly’s eager fingers tore off the wrappings. She shrieked aloud, and 
in rushed a sprinkling of little McKeevers, and Ma McKeever, dish-washy, 
but an undeniable relative of the late Mrs. Eve. 

Again Molly shrieked, and something dark and long and sinuous flew 
and enveloped her neck like an anaconda. 

“ Russian sables,” said the Kid pridefully, enjoying the sight of Molly’s 
round cheek against the clinging fur. ‘The real thing. They don’t grow 
anything in Russia too good for you, Moll.” 

Molly plunged her hands into the muff, overturned a row of the family 
infants, and flew to the mirror. Hint for the beauty column. To make 
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bright eyes, rosy cheeks, and a bewitching smile: Recipe—one set Russian 
sables. Apply. 

When they were alone Molly became aware of a small cake of the ice 
of common sense floating down the full tide of her happiness. 

“ You’re a bird, all right, Kid,” she admitted gratefully. “I never 
had any furs on before in my life. But ain’t Russian sables awful expensive? 
Seems to me I?ve heard they were.” 

“ Have I ever chucked any bargain-sale stuff at you, Moll? ” asked 
the Kid, with calm dignity. ‘“ Did you ever notice me leaning on the 
remnant counter or peering in the window of the five-and-ten? Call that 
scarf $250 and the muff $175 and you won’t make any mistake about the 
price of Russian sables. The swell goods for me. Say, they look fine on 
you, Moll.” 

Molly hugged the sables to her bosom in rapture. And then her smile 
went away little by little, and she looked the Kid straight in the eye sadly 
and steadily. 

He knew what every look of hers meant; and he laughed with a faint 
flush upon his face. 

“Cut it out,” he said, with affectionate roughness. “TI told you I 
was done with that. I bought ’em and paid for ’em, all right, with my 
own money.” 

“ Out of the money you worked for, Kid? Out of $75 a month? ” 

“Sure. I been saving up.” 

“ Let’s see—saved $425 in eight months, Kid? ” 

“ Ah, let up,” said the Kid, with some heat. “I had some money 
when I went to work. Do you think Pve been holding ’em up again? I 
told you I’d quit. They’re paid for on the square. Put ’em on and come 
out for a walk.” 

Molly calmed her doubts. Sables are soothing. Proud as a queen 
she went forth in the streets at the Kid’s side. In all that region of low- 
lying streets Russian sables had never been seen before. The word sped, 
and doors and windows blossomed with heads eager to see the swell furs 
Kid Brady had given his girl. All down the street there were “ Oh’s ” and 
“ Ah’s,” and the reported fabulous sum paid for the sables was passed from 
lip to lip, increasing as it went. At her right elbow sauntered the Kid with 
the air of princes. Work had not diminished his love of pomp and show 
and his passion for the costly and genuine. On a corner they saw a group 
of the “ Stovepipe ” gang loafing, immaculate. They raised their hats to the 
Kid’s girl and went on with their calm, unaccented palaver. 

Three blocks behind the admired couple strolled Detective Ransom, 
of the Central Office. Ransom was the only detective on the force who 
could walk abroad with safety in the Stovepipe district. He was fair dealing 
and unafraid, and went there with the hypothesis that the inhabitants were 
human. Many liked him, and now and then one would tip off to him 
something that he was looking for. 

“ What’s the excitement down the street? ” asked Ransom of a pale 
youth in a red sweater. 

“ Dey’re out rubberin’ at a set of buffalo robes Kid Brady staked his 
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girl to,” answered the youth. “ Some say he paid $900 dollars for de skins. 
Dey’re swell all right enough.” 

“I hear Brady has been working at his old trade for nearly a year,” 
said the detective. ‘“ He doesn’t travel with the gang any more, does he? ” 

“* He’s workin’, all right,” said the red sweater, “ but—say, sport, are 
you trailin’ anything in the fur line? A job in a plumbin’ shop don’t match 
wid dem skins de Kid’s girl’s got on.” 

Ransom overtook the strolling couple on an empty street near the river 
bank. He touched the Kid’s arm from behind. 

“‘ Let me see you a moment, Brady,” he said quietly. His eye rested 
for a second on the long fur scarf thrown stylishly back over Molly’s left 
shoulder. The Kid, with his old-time police-hating frown on his face, 
stepped a yard or two aside with the detective. 

“Did you go to Mrs. Hethcote’s on West 7—th Street yesterday to 
fix a leaky water-pipe? ” asked Ransom. 

“ T did,” said the Kid. ‘ What of it? ” 

“ The lady’s $1,000 set of Russian sables went out of the house about 
the same time you did. The description fits the ones this lady has on.” 

“ To h—Harlem with you,” cried the Kid angrily.“ You know Ive 
cut out that sort of thing, Ransom. I bought them sables yesterday at gs 

The Kid stopped short. 

“I know you’ve been working straight lately,” said Ransom. “ Ill 
a you every chance. Ill go with you where you say you bought the 

rs and investigate. The lady can wear ’em along with us and nobody’ll 
be on. That’s hin Brady.” 

“Come on,” agreed the Kid hotly. And then he stopped suddenly in 
a tracks and looked with an odd smile at Molly’s distressed and anxious 
ace. 


“No use,” he said grimly. “ They’re the Hethcote sables, all right. 
You'll have to turn ’em over, Moll, but they ain’t too good for you if they 
cost a million.” 

“ Molly, with anguish in her face, hung upon the Kid’s arm. 

“Oh, Kiddy, you’ve broke my heart,” she said. ‘I was so proud of 
you—and now they’ll do you—and where’s our happiness gone? ” 

“ Go home,” said the Kid wildly. “ Come on, Ransom—take the furs. 
Let’s get away from here. Wait a minute—I’ve a good mind to—no, I’!] 
be d. if I can do it—run along Moll—I’m ready, Ransom.” 

Around the corner of a lumber-yard came Policeman Kohen on his way 
to his beat along the river. The detective signed to him for assistance. 
Kohen joined the group. Ransom explained. 

“ Sure,” said Kohen. “J hear about those saples dat vas stole. You 
say you have dem here? ” 

Policeman Kohen took the end of Molly’s late scarf in his hands and 
looked at it closely. 

“ Once,” he said, “I sold furs in Sixth Avenue. Yes, dese are saples 
Dey come from Alaska. Dis scarf is vort $12 and dis muff aa 

“ Biff! » came the palm of the Kid’s powerful hand upon the police- 
man’s mouth. Kohen staggered and rallied. Molly screamed. The detec- 
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tive threw himself upon Brady, and with Kohen’s aid got the nippers on his 
wrist. 

“ The scarf is vort $12 and the muff is vort $9,” persisted the police- 
man. ‘“ Vot is dis talk about $1,000 saples? ” 

The Kid sat upon a pile of lumber and his face turned dark red. 

“ Correct, Solomonski! ” he declared viciously. “I paid $21.50 for 
the set. I’d rather have got six months and not have told it. Me, the 
swell guy that wouldn’t look at anything cheap! I’ma plain bluffer. Moll 
—my salary couldn’t spell sables in Russian.” 

Molly cast herself upon his neck. 

“© What do I care for all the sables and money in the world,” she cried. 
“ It’s my Kiddy I want. Oh, you dear, stuck-up, crazy blockhead! ” 

“ You can take dose nippers off,” said Kohen to the detective. ‘Before 
I leaf de station de report come in dat de lady vind her saples—hanging 
in her wardrobe. Young man, I excuse you dat punch in my vace—dis 
von time.” 

Ransom handed Molly her furs. Her eyes were smiling upon the Kid. 
She wound the scarf and threw the end over her left shoulder with a duchess’s 
grace. 
Te A gouple of young vools,” said Policeman Kohen to Ransom: “come 
on away.” d 


THE TREACHERY OF CUPID 
By Veronica BEATRICE CRAIK 


I looked into your eyes, and there I spied, 
Starting, young Cupid, troubling not to hide, 
Though you yourself knew not he had awoke. 
Then, in Love's voiceless language, thus he spoke: 
“ Dear maiden, start not so to see me here. 

Oh, blush and tremble not, nor sudden stir! 

I have played truant from my master’s heart, 
Wherein he did instal me, not to part; 

Nor hath he fed me save by smothered sighs, 
Nor dreams I sought fresh pastures in his eves.” 


All this he said, but only to mine ear 

Came sound of it; though sudden was my fear 
Lest you should read within my downcast gaze 
How Cupid had betrayed you by his plays. 


PRINCE ROLAND 


THE RHINE ROVER 


By Rosert Barr 
Illustrated by Valentine Lecomte 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF PRINCE ROLAND OF FRANKFORT’S ADVENTURES WHILE 
MORALLY FREEBOOTING, INCOGNITO 


SYNOPSIS.— The La ons of the Rh.ne, dusin, the long reign of an easy-coing ana 
wwine-louing Emperor, had become cxceeding.y power:ul. They had tnercased the cues 
which they were accustomed <0 levy upon the nerchants’ barges und their greed had 
Jinally killed the goose that laid the gotden eggs, and trade in Frankjot was ata 


Standstill. 

Ln vain had the merchants petitioned the weak Emberor, who, even had he wilted, 
could not naw have quetied his nobles. In vain, a so, hal they combined and sent a whole 
teet of merchandise barges dovon the river under mercenary convov ; for the Nobies also 
comb ned, hung chains in the narrows of the rivir, cut up te convoy, look all the 
merchandise, and sank the barges. Then the desperate merchants of Frankfort, in a 
torluin hope, petitioning the Seven Electors to exercise thetr prerovative and depose the 
Emperor and elect his son. For this impertinence several J the merchant-leaders were 
hanget and others cast tnto prison—a majority of the Electors were Barons, who 
benef. ted greaty by the existing state of things. 

The E.ectors had also taken the precaution to remove the E aienen 's son to 
Ehrenfels, a‘ sater” place than the Imperial Palace at Fvankysort. 

Meanwhile the ety of Frankfort, despite its full warehouses and granaries, was 
upon the verge of starvat.on. 

Almong the many craftsmen’s guilds of Frankfort was a utile s.cret company of 
young men who worked in tron, whose ultimate object was to gain for themselves the 
privilece of wearing swords—three swordmakers were of their numbr—for none but the 
mittary and aristocracy were allowed to wear the sword. The president of this 
Uittle band was one Roland, the sole excepticn to their chief rule, in that he was nota 
worker of tron.:- He owed his membership to the fact that he was an ent/usiastic 
amateur in the theory of swordmuaking and practice of swordsmanship, being tn Ja.t a 
most briliant exponent of this latter art. He had drilled his litte company to such 
expertness in the use of the forbidden weaton that several of them habitua ly risked capture 
and severe punishment by wearing concealed swords, contiary to law, This little band was 
accustomed 10 meet periodically at the Rhinego.d Tavcrn ; but, as times grew worse and 
his custom dwindled, the good host had reluctantly to announe his impending bank- 
smupty. At this, Roland asked jor a week in which to find money—more than enough 
to pay his comrades’ bicls tf thev on thetr part would undertake to back him up. They 
agreed out of hand. 

On the following morning Roiand called upon old Herr Goebel, one of the leading 
merchants—recently re.eased from prison—and put before him a proposition, namely, 
that he, Herr Goebel, should provide him w:th one thousand thalers, a barge of valuable 
merchandise, and an efficient captain and crew; he on his part would undertake to 
return the whole value within a month, and inctaentally to open the river. Herr Goebel 
was amazed, amused, and annoved at this hairbrained and unbusiness/the plan. 

Roland thereupon declared his identity as the Emperor's only son; but the cautious 
and suspicious Goebel, noteasiiy convinced, finally agreed to grant all Rolana’s dersands 
of he could get by hook or by crook the Emperor's signaiure and seal to a safe-conduct for 
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himself (Roland). The -Prince agreed; Goebel thereupon wrote the actual safe-conduct. 
With this in his pocket Roland proceeded at once to re.onnoitre th: precincts of the 
Imperial Palace. By means of a boat, bribery, and a servant, he gained access to the 
Pa.ace and made his way to his mother’s rooms, and through her obtained the signature 
and seal to his document. The Empress was much disturbed, but pressed five hundsed 
thalers ufon him, and he departed hy the way that he came. 

There was a great feast at the Rhinesold Tavern; after which Roland 
interviewed Herr Goebel once more, and the bargain was struck, Roland now requiring 
only five hundred thalers from the merchant. 

At his next meetine with his comrades Roland unfolded his whole scheme to them; 
of surprising each Rhine castle singly, as tts unsuspecting defenders were down by the 
river rifling the barge; of looting all the gold and siiver, and departing. 

The scheme was heartily abproved, though Roland’s somewhat tactess assumption 
of absolute authority was resented by Kurzbold and certain others. 

With the ex:eption of Greusel and Ebeathard (whom Roand had appointed his 
fist and second lieutenants 1¢s*e tively), the stiril of the whole company was antagonistic 
to Roland's autocratic veadership. Lhe ringieaders of the revo.t wee Kurzbold and 
Gensbein. 

The stracgling procession was led throush villages and over 10ugh mountain paths 
by Roland (who alone knew the way) towards the place where they were to meet the barge. 

With the exception of Roland and his two cieutenants,the rest srent all their money 
on wine, so that towards the end of the first day these three alone possessed money. Roland 
took charge of it. When the company found that Roland intended them to sleep in the 
open, there was mutiny, the rebels deciding to go back to the lastuillage. They demanded 
money. Roland took his pouch and flung it into the torrent. The company, he.piess 
without money, settled down sullently to stend the night in the forest. 

Roland cinfided to his lisutenants that the pouch contained onty pebbies. 

Next morning Roland was not to be seen. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Y] OSEPH GREUSEIL was the first to awaken next 
morning. His long cloak fell from his shoulders as 
he sat up and gazed about him with astonishment. 
It seemed as if some powerful spirit of the hills had 
carried him away during the night. He had gone 
to sleep in a place of terror. The thunder rolled 
:;  threateningly among the peaks of Taunus, and the 

‘reflection of the lightning flash, almost incessant in 
. its recurrence, had lit up the grove with an unholy 

yellow glare. The never-ceasing roar of the foaming 
torrent, which in the darkness gleamed with ghostly whiteness, had somehow 
got on his nerves. Under the momentary illumination of the lightning, the 
waves appeared to leap at him like hungry wolves, flecked with froth, and 
the noise strove to emulate the distant thunder. The grove itself was ominous 
in its gloom, and sinister shapes seemed moving about among the trees. 

How different was the aspect now. Not yet four o’clock, the sun was 
still beneath the eastern horizon. The cloudless sky gave promise of another 
warm day, and the air, of a crystalline clearness, was inspiring to breathe. 
To Greusel’s mind, the situation in which he found himself seemed like a 
Garden of Eden. The stream which the night before had been to his super- 
stitious mind a thing of terror, was this morning a placid, rippling brook 
that a man might leap across. 

He rubbed his eyes in amazement, thinking the mists of sleep must be 
responsible for this magic transformation, until he remembered the thunder- 
storm of the night before among the eastern mountains, and realised that 
a heavy rainfall had deluged these speedily drained peaks and valleys. 
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‘““ What a blessed thing,’ he said to himself, ‘‘ is the ever-recurring 
morning. How it clears away the errors and the passions of darkness! It 
is as if God desired to give man repeated opportunities of reform and of 
encou:-’agement. How sane everything seems now, as compared with the 
turbulence of the sulphurous night.’’ 

As he rose to his feet he became aware of an unaccustomed weight by 
his side, and putting down his hand to his belt was astonished to encounter 
a bag evidently filled with coin. It had been tied by its deerskin thong to 
his belt, just as was his own empty wallet. He sat down again, drew it 
round to the front of him, and unfastened it. Pouring out the gold and 
counting it, he found that the wallet contained a hundred and fifteen thalers, 
with the addition of a few silver coins. At once it occurred to him that 
this was Roland’s sixty thalers, his own thirty, and Ebearhard’s twenty-five. 
For some reason, probably fearing the men would suspect the ruse practised 
on them the night before, Roland had made him treasurer of the company. 
But why should he have done it surreptitiously ? 

Readjusting the leathern sack, he again rose to his feet, but now casi 
his cloak about him, concealing the purse. Ebearhard lay sound asleep 
near him. Further away the eighteen remaining members of the company 
were huddled closely together, as if they had gone to rest in a room too 
small for them, although the whole countryside was theirs from which to 
choose sleeping quarters. 

Remembering how the brook had decreased in size, and was now running 
clear and smiling, he feared the bag of stones Roland had flung into it might 
be plainly visible. He determined to rouse his commander, and seek for the 
bag some distance down the stream. Ile knew that when the men awakened, 
the fear of the night would have departed from them, and seeing the shrinkage 
of the brook, they might themselves institute a search. 

On looking round for Roland he saw no sign of him, but this caused 
‘no disquietude, for he supposed their leader had risen still earlier than 
himself, wishing to stroll through the forest, or up and down the rivulet. 

With the purpose of finding the bag, and in the hope, also, of encounter- 
ing his chief, Greusel walked down the valley by the margin of the waterway. 
Peering constantly into the limpid waters, he discovered no trace of what 
he sought. Down and down the valley he walked, which was wooded all 
the way. Sometimes he was compelled to forsake his liquid guide and 
clamber through undergrowth to reach its margin again. 

Finally, he arrived at a little waterfall, and here occurred a break in the 
woods, causing him to stand entranced by the view which presented itself. 
Down the declivity the forest spread for some distance, when it gave place 
to ever-descending vineyards, with here and there a house showing among 
the vines. At the foot of this hill ran a broad blue ribbon, which he knew 
to be the Rhine, although he had never seen it before. Over it floated a 
silvery gauze of rapidly disappearing mist. The western shore appeared flat, 
and further along the horizon was outlined by a range of hills, not so lofty 
as that on which he stood, but standing beautiful against the blue sky, which 
the first rays of the rising sun seemed to draw nearer as it tipped the summits 
with crimson. 

Greusel drew a deep breath of satisfaction. He had never before realised 
the world was so beautiful and so peaceful. It seemed impossible that men 
privileged to live on such a morning in such a land could think of cutting 
each other’s throats. 

The gentle plash of the waterfall at his right accentuated the stillness. 
From his height he glanced down into the broad pool, at whose margin the 
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AND THERE, QUITE VISIBLE IN THE WATER’S CLEAR DEPTHS, LAY THE BAG. 


water fell, and there, quite visible in its clear depths, lay the bag of bogus 
treasure. Cautiously he clambered down to the gravelly border of the little 
lake, flung off his clothes, and plunged head foremost into this Diana’s pool. 
It was a delicious experience, and he swam round and round the circular 
basin, clambered up on the gravel, and allowed the stream to fall over his 
glistening shoulders, revelling in Nature’s shower-bath. Satisfied at length, 
he indulged in another rainbow plunge, grasped the bay, and rose again to 
the surface. Coming ashore, he loosed the swollen thongs, poured out the 
stones along the strand, then, after a moment’s thought, he wrung the water 
out of the bag itself, and tied it to his belt, for there was no telling where 
fhe men would wander, and if he threw it among the bushes it might be found, 
breeding first wonder how it came there, and then suspicion of the trick. 

Greusel walked back to camp by the other bank of the stream. Although 
the early rays of the sun percolated through the branches of the trees above 
them, the eighteen prone men slept as if they were but seven. He sprang 
over the brook, touched the recumbent Ebearhard with his foot, and so awoke 
him. This excellent man yawned, and stretched his arms above his head. 

‘“ You’re an early bird,’’ he said. ‘‘ Have you got the worm?” 

‘‘T have,’’ replied the latter. ‘‘I found it in the basin of a waterfall 
nearly a league from here.’’ And with that he drew aside his cloak, and 
showed the still wet but empty bag. 
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For a few moments Ebearhard did not understand. He rose and shook 
himself, glancing about him. 

** Great Jove! ’’ he cried, ‘‘ this isn’t the stream by which we lay down 
last night? Is that the thread of water that struck terror into my heart a 
few hours ago? I never slept out of doors before, and I did not know it 
would produce such an effect. I see what you mean now. You have found 
the bag that Roland threw into the foaming torrent.” 

‘** | was as astonished at the transformation as you when I awoke; then 
it occurred to me that when our friends saw the reduction of the rivulet they 
would forthwith begin a treasure hunt, so I determined to obliterate the 
evidence.” 

‘* Was the bag really filled with stones? ”’ 

““Oh, yes.” 

‘* This is a lesson to me. I believe, after all, that Roland is hopelessly 
truthful, but last night I thought he befooled us. I was certain it was the 
bag of coin he had thrown away, and becoming ashamed of himself had 
lied to us.”’ 

‘* But he showed us the bag of money.”’ 

‘He produced a bag of something, but being the doubting Thomas of 
the group, I did not believe it contained money.”’ 

** That reminds me, Ebearhard: here is the bag we saw last night. I 
discovered it attached to my belt this morning.”’ 

‘“He attached it to the wrong belt then, for you believed him. He 
should have tied it to mine. What reason does he give for presenting it 
to you?”’ 

‘** Ah, now you touch a puint of anxiety in my own mind. I have seen 
nothing of Roland this morning. I surmised that he had arisen before me, 
but I expected to meet him somewhere down the stream, and I have not 
done so.” 

‘* He may have gone further afield. As you found the bag, he, of course, 
missed it, and probably continued his search.”’ 

‘*T doubt that, because I came upon a point of view reaching to the 
Rhine and the hills beyond. I could trace the stream for a considerable 
distance, and watched it for a long time, but there seemed nothing alive in 
the forest.”’ 

‘*Do you think he has gone back to Frankfort ?”’ 

‘*T am at a loss what to think.” 

‘* Tf he has abandoned these malcontents I should be the last to blame 
him. The way the pigs acted yesterday was disgraceful, ending their dav 
with rank mutiny and threats of violence. By the Iron Cross, Greusel, if 
he has forsaken this misbegotten lot, and it serves them perfectly right! 
Prating about comradeship, and carrying themselves like cut-throats. This 
is Roland’s method of returning our money, for the bag contains your thirty 
thalers and my twenty-five.” 

‘*And his own sixty as well. Poor, disappointed devil, generous to the 
last. It was he who obtained the money at the beginning, then these drunken 
swine spend it on wine, and prove so brave that eighteen of them scarce 
muster courage to face one man, and he the man who had bestowed the gold 
upon them.” 

‘“ The whole situation fills me with disgust,’’ Ebearhard said dejectedlv. 
‘‘T propose we leave the lot sleeping; go to Wiesbaden for breakfast, and 
then trudge back to Frankfort.” 

‘“No,’’ Greusel replied, quietly, ‘ST shall carry out Roland’s instruc- 
tions.’ 

“T thought you hadn't seen him this morning ? ” 
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“*T haven’t seen him, but you heard his orders at Breckenheim, that if 
anything happened to him, I was to drive the herd to Assmannshausen. I 
agree, Ebearhard, that he is justified in deserting, but you and I have stood 
faithfully by him, and that he should have left us without a word—well, I 
can’t believe he has done so; at anv moment, I expect to see him return.” 

“Youre wrong, Greusel. “He's gone. The purse is sufficient 
explanation. I believe this action must have suggested itself to him even 
early in the day. He has divested himself of all the money in his possession, 
turning it over to you, but instead of returning to Frankfort, he has made 
his way over the hills to Assmannshausen, and we shall find him there.” 

‘“ What would be the object of doing that?" 

‘*Oh, he will merely Jearn whether or not you have sufficient control 
over the men to. bring them to the Rhine. He will satisfy himself that your 
discipline is such as to improve their manners. It may be his design to make 
you the leader, if you prove yourself able to control them.’ 

‘* But if I fail in that?” 

‘* Well—I imagine he will have searched Assmannshausen to find a 
company who will at least obey him.’ 

‘It sounds reasonable,”’ said Greusel, reflectively. ‘‘ Still, I do not see 
why he left two friends like us without a word.” 

‘* A word, Greusel, would-have led to another, and another, and another. 
Our first questions to him would have been :—‘ But what are we to do?’ 
That’s what he doesn’t wish to answer. He desires to know what you will 
do of your own accord. He is hopeless about this mob, and is giving you an 
opportunity, and them another chance. His design, Greusel, is as clear as 
the rivulet there. You will either bring those men across the hills, or you 
won't. If we are compelled to clamber over to Assmannshausen alone, 
Roland will likely be more pleased to see us than if we brought this rogues’ 
contingent straggling at our heels. He will appoint you chief officer to his 
new company, and me second. I'll wager twenty-five thalers against thirty 
that I am in the right.” 

““T never gamble, Ebearhard, and you are a shrewder man than I, by 
a long bow-shot.’ 

In a work of fiction it would of course be concealed till ‘the proper time 
came that each of these men were wrong in their prognostication regarding 
the fate of Roland, but this being history, it may be stated that the young 
man had not the least desire to test Greusel’s ability, -nor would his 
lieutenants find him waiting them when they reached Assmannshausen. 

‘Hello! Rouse there! What's for breakfast? Has the wine been 
all drunk? My mouth’s like a furnace!” 

. It was Kurzbold who spoke, as he playfully kicked, not too gently, those 
of his comrades who lay nearest him. He was answered by groans and 
imprecations, as one by one the sleeping men aroused themselves, and won- 
dered where they were. 

‘* Who has stolen the river? ’’ cried Gensbein. 

‘Stealing the river matters little,’’ said a third; ‘‘ it’s only running 
water, but who drank all the wine ? T ‘hat? S a serious question.” 

‘* There’s been no theft from me,’’ said one, searching his pouch, for I 
spent my last stiver yer ee ; 

‘*Don’t boast,’’ growled Kurzbold. ‘‘ We're all in the same case. Curse 
that fool Roland for throwing good gold away just when it’s most needed!” 
* ‘*Good gold is always most needed,’’ exclaimed the philosophic 
Gensbein. 

He rose and shook himself, then looked down at the beautiful but 
unimportant rivulet. 

‘*T say, lads, were we drunk, or was there an impassable torrent hen 
last night?” 
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‘* Fool! How could we be drunk on little more than a litre of wine 
each,’’ cried Kurzbold. 

‘* Be civil in your talk,’’ returned his friend. ‘‘ You were drunk all day ! 
If you are certain there was a torrent, then I must have been in the same 
condition as yourself.’’ 

The spokesman of the night before, who had been chided for not spring- 
ing on Roland before he had succeeded in doing away with the treasure, 
here uttered a shout. 

‘* This water,”’ he said, ‘‘ is clear as air. You can see every pebble at 
the bottom. Get to work, you sleepy-heads, and search down the stream. 
We'll recover the gold yet, and then it’s back to Sonnenberg for breakfast. 
He who finds, finds for the Guild and a fair and equal division amongst us. 
Amongst the eighteen of us, for Roland, Greusel, and Ebearhard do not 
share. They were in the plot to rob us.”’ 

‘‘ Agreed!’ cried the others, and the treasure hunt began. 

Greusel and Ebearhard watched them disappear in the forest, eagerly 
scanning the stream. 

““Greusel,”’ said his companion, ‘‘ what a deplorable passion is this 
quest for money, especially money that has not been earned. The treasure 
hunters do not realise at such a moment that the first subject worthy con- 
sideration is breakfast. Being prodigal last night, it would take a miracle 
of the fishes to suffice them to-day. Fhere is barely enough for two hungry 
men, and as we are rid of these chaps for half an hour, I propose we take 
our first meal.” 

Greusel made no comment, but the advice apparently commended itself 
to him, for he followed it. 

Sometime after the two had breakfasted, the unsuccessful company 
returned by twos and threes. Apparently they had not wandered so far as 
the waterfall, for no one said anything of the amazing view of the Rhine.: 
Indeed, it was plain that they considered themselves involved in a boundless 
forest, and were too bewildered to suggest a way out. After a storm of 
malediction over their foodless condition, and some quarrelling anent who 
had been most greedy the night before, they turned their attention to the 
silent men who were watching them. 

‘* Where’s Roland? ’”’ they demanded. 

‘* We haven’t seen him this morning,’’ explained Ebearhard. ‘‘ He 
disappeared in the night. Perhaps he fell into the stream. Perhaps he 
deliberately deserted us, but he gave no hint of his intentions last night. 
We are as ignorant as yourselves regarding his whereabouts.”’ 

‘‘ This is an outrage!” cried Kurzbold, angrily. ‘‘It is the first duty 
of a leader to provide for his following.”’ 

‘* Granted, if the following follows.” 

‘* We have followed,’ cried Kurzbold, hotly, ‘‘ and have been led into 
this desert, not knowing where under heaven we are. And now—foodless, 
thirsty——’’ Here Kurzbold’s language failed him, and he drew the back 
of his hand across parched lips. 

‘* When you remember,’’ continued Ebearhard, in soft accents, ‘‘ that 
your last dealings with your leader took place with eighteen swords drawn; 
when you recollect your expressed determination to rob him, I cannot feel 
surprise that he has withdrawn from your fellowship.” 

‘“You’re a glib talker, Ebearhard, but the question is, what are we 
to do?”’ 

‘* That is for you to decide,’ said Ebearhard. ‘* When you mutinied 
last night, you deposed Roland from the leadership. He has no further 
obligations towards you, so, having taken the power into your own hands, 
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you must deal with it as you think best. I should never forget myself so 
far as to venture a suggestion.”’ 

*“* You talk too much,”’ said Kurzbold, roughly. ‘‘ You are merely one 
of us, although you have kept separate. Greusel has been appointed 
lieutenant by our unanimous vote, and if our leader proves a poltroon, he 
is the man to act. Now, Joseph Greusel, I ask on behalf of the company 
what you intend to do.”’ 

‘* Before I answer that question,’’ replied Greusel, firmly, ‘‘ ] must know 
whether you will follow cheerfully and without question where I lead. I 
refuse to act as chief if I risk finding eighteen sword points at my throat 
when I have done my best.’’ 

‘* Fool’s talk,’? commented Kurzbold. ‘‘ We followed Roland faithfully 
enough until he brought us to this impasse. None of us intended to hurt 
him last night, as you know very well, and—well, we don’t want a leader 
who runs away at the first sign of danger.”’ 

*“* Make up your minds what you mean to dou,”’ said Greusel, stubbornly, 
‘“‘and let me know your decision; then you will receive mine.”’ 

Greusel saw that although Kurzbold talked like the bully he was, the 
others were rather subdued, and no other voice was raised in defence of their 
previous conduct. 

‘‘One thing we must know before we proceed further,’ 
bold. ‘‘ How much money have you and Ebearhard?”’ 

** At mid-day yesterday I had thirty thalers, and Ebearhard had twentv- 
five. While you were all sleeping on the grass, after our meal at Brecken- 
heim, Roland asked us for the money.”’ 

‘‘ But you were not such dolts as to give it to him?”’ 

““He was our commander, and we considered it right to do what he 
asked of us,’’ replied Greusel. 

‘‘ The suggestion of a finance committee was a good one, Roland said,” 
continued Ebearhard, ‘‘ and he had determined to be that committee. He 
asked if any of you had money, but I told him it was all spent, which 
accounts for his restricting his application to us two.” 

‘Then we are in this unknown wilderness, twenty men, hungry, and 
without a florin amongst us,’’ growled Kurzbold, and the comments of those 
behind him showed equal dissatisfaction. 

*‘ At last you appreciate our situation; blame yourselves and not Roland. 
You know to what our position is due, so make up your minds about the 
next step, and inform me when you arrive at some conclusion.” 

“* You’re of a mighty courage, leader!’ cried Kurzbold, with withering 
scorn, and with this the hungry ones retired some distance into the wood, 
from whence echoes of an angry debate came to the two who sat by the 
margin of the stream. After a time they all came forward again. Once 
more Kurzbold was the spokesman. 

‘* We have determined to return to Frankfort.”’ 

‘* Good,’’ replied Greusel. 

‘* Will you lead us as far as Wiesbaden ?”’ asked Iurzbold, sulkilv; 
‘‘ beyond, we can look to ourselves.”’ 

**T should be pleased to be your guide,’’ said Greusel, ‘‘ but unfor- 
tunately I am going in the other direction, with Ebearhard.”’ 

“Tn the name of starvation! "’ roared Kurzbold.. ‘‘ You know no more 
of the country ahead than we do. By going back we shall be able to eat, 
and to drink, at one of the farmhouses we passed this side of Sonnenberg.” 

**How do you propose to pay ?"’ enquired Greusel. 

“If they ask for payment, we will give them iron and steel instead of 
silver. No man need starve with a sword by his side.” 
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“Granted that the farmers yield instead of raising the countryside, when 
you reach Frankfort, what are you going to do?’’  Greusel paused and 
looked at the men sharply. ‘‘ Eat and drink with the landlord of the Rhein- 
gold until he becomes bankrupt? You must not forget it was Roland who 
liquidated our last debt there. He did that not a moment too soon, for the 
landlord was at the end of his resources, and would have closed his tavern 
in a week.”’ 

Kurzbold stormed at this harping on the subject of Roland and his 
generosity, but those with him were hungry, and they remembered, too late, 
that what Greusel said was strictly true. If Roland had put in an appearance 
then, he would have found a most docile company to lead. They were 
actually murmuring against IXurzbold, and blaming him and his clan for 
the disaster that had overtaken them. 
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“4 Why will you not come back with us?’’ pleaded the penitents, with 
surprising mildness. 

. ‘* Because the future in Frankfort is hopeless. Not one of us has the 
resource of Roland, whom we have thrown out. Besides, it is nine and a 
half long leagues to Frankfort, and only three and a half leagues to Ass- 
mannshausen. I expect to find Roland there, and although I know nothing 
of his intentions, I imagine he has gone to enlist a company of a score or 
thereabouts that will obey his commands. There is some hope by going 
forward to Assmannshausen, while there is none in retreating to Frankfort. 
Assmannshausen is only a little more than three leagues away ; a fact worthy 
consideration by hungry men. On the Rhine we are in the wine country, 
where there is abundance to eat as well, probably for the asking, whereas, 
if we turn dur faces to the east, we shall march upon starvation.” 

The buzz of comment roused by this speech proved to the two men that 
Kurzbold stood alone once more. Greusel, without seeming to care which 
way thé men decided, had induced the unreasoning company to do as he 
wished: His air of supreme indifference roused Ebearhard’s admiration, 
éspecially when he remembered that under his cloak there rested a hundred 
and fifteen thalers in gold and silver. 

‘“You know nothing of the way,’’ protested. Kurzbold. ‘‘ None of us 
know the country to the west.’’ 

‘* We don’t need to know it,’’ said Greusel. ‘‘ We march westward by 
glancing at the sun now and then, and cannot go astray; we must come to 
the Rhine;. then it’s either up or down the river, as the case may be, to 
reach Assmannshausen.”’ he 

‘*To the Rhine! To the Rhine! ’’ was now the universal cry. 

‘* Before we begin our journey,’’ said Greusel, as if he accepted the 
leadership with reluctance, ‘‘ I must have your promise that you will obey 
without question. I am not so patient as Roland, but on my part I 
anne you an excellent meal and good wine as soon as we reach 

ssmannshausen.”’ : 

‘Vain promise, that! ’’ growled Kurzbold, ‘‘ when you’ve given away 
your. money.”?, a 
“" ** As I told you, I expect to meet Roland there.”’ 

“But hé threw the gold in the river.” E 

‘*T told you, he is'a man of resource. He knows Assmannshausen well, 
and I daresay would not have parted with the money without knowing where 
to get more.”’ ae 

‘“To the Rhine! To the Rhine! To the Rhine! ’’ cried the impatient 
a hungry gathering, tightening their belts, as the savage does when he 
is hungry. 

PO the Rhine! ’’ said Greusel, repeating the cry of the men, springing 
across the little stream, followed by Ebearhard. 

“You did well,’’ commented the latter. 

““IT should rather have gone alone with you,’’ replied the leader, ‘‘ for I 
have condemned myself to walk in this heavy cloak, which is well enough 
to sleep in, but burdensome under a hot sun.” | 

‘““The sun won't be oppressive,’’ predicted his friend, ‘‘if we keep to 
the forest.”’ : ; 

*“True, but remember we are somewhere in the Rheingau, and must 
come out into the vineyards by-and-by.” 

‘Well, hold up your head as a great diplomatist; Roland himself 
couldn’t have managed these chaps so well, you hypocrite! ©The onlv 
capitalist amongst us, talking as if you were a monk sworn to eternal 
poverty.”’ 
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‘Do you notice,’’ said Greusel, modestly changing the subject, ‘‘ that 
we are following some sort of path, which we must have trodden last night, 
without seeing it?’’ os 

‘I believe,’’ said Ebearhard, ‘* that Roland knew very well where. he: 
was going. He strode ahead of us as if sure of his ground. 1 don’t doubt 
but this will lead us to Assmannshausen.”’ , 

Which, it may be remarked, it did not. The path was liltle more than’ 
a trail, which a sharp-eyed man might follow, and it led up-hifl and down 
dale direct to the Archbishop’s palace of Ehrenfels. , 

The forest lasted for a distance that the two men in front estimated to 
be about two leagues, when they emerged into the open country, and saw, 
the welcome sight of vineyards. Climbing out of the valley, they saw to the 
right, near the top of the hill, a small hamlet, which had the effect of instan- 
taneously raising the spirits of the woe-begone company. 

‘* Now for breakfast! ’’ they shouted, and had it not been for their own 
fatigue, and the steepness of the hill, they would have broken into a run. 

‘‘ Halt!’ cried Greusel, sternly, standing before and above them.. At 
once they obeyed the word of command, which caused Ebearhard to smile. 

‘* You will climb to the top of this hill,’’ said Greusel, ‘‘ and there rest 
under command of my lieutenant, Ebearhard. As we are now emerging into 
civilisation, I must warn you that if we are to obtain breakfast, it is to be 
by persuasion, and not by force. So, while you wait on the hill-top, I shall 
go alone into the houses on the right, and see what can be done towards 
providing a meal for eighteen men. Ebearhard and I will fast until we 
reach Assmannshausen. On the other hand, you must be prepared for 
disappointment, for loaves of bread are not to be picked up on the point of 
a sword. If I return and order you to march on unfed, you must do so as 
cheerfully as you can.”’ 

To this ultimatum there was no word of demur, and Ebearhard led while 
Greusel deflected up the hill to his right, the sooner to reach the village. 

He learned that the name of the place was Anton-Kap; that the route 
he had been following would take him to Ehrenfels, and that he must adopt 
a reasonably rough mountain road to the right in order to reach Assmanns- 
hausen. 

By somewhat straining the resources of the place, which proved to 
possess no inn, he collected bread enough for the eighteen, and to make it 
palatable, there was no dearth of wine, although it proved a coarse drink 
that reflected little credit on the reputation of the Rheingau. He paid for 
this meal in advance, saying they wished to reach AssmannShausen quickly 
and would leave as soon as the frugal breakfast was consumed. 

Mounting a small elevation to the west of the village, he signalled to 
the patient men to come on, which they lost no time in doing. The bread 
was eaten, and the wine drunk, without a word being said by anyone. And 
now they took their way down the hill again, crossed the little Geisenheim 
stream, and up once more, traversing a high table-land, giving them a view 
of the Rhine, finally descending into another valley, which led them into’ 
Assmannshausen, celebrated for its red wine, a colour they had not vet 
met with. 

Assmannshausen proved to be a city as compared with the hamlets they 
had passed, yet was small enough to make a thorough search of the place a 
matter that consumed neither much effort nor time. Greusel led his men 
to a small weinstaube a short distance out of the village, and, to their delight, 
succeeded in establishing a credit for them to the extent of two litres of wine 
each, with a substantial meal of meat, eggs, and what-not. Greusel and 
Ebearhard left them there in the height of great enjoyment, all the more 
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delightful after the hunger and fatigue they had encountered, for the three 
and a half leagues were almost without a single stretch of level land. The 
two officers enquired for Roland at the various houses of entertainment which 
Assmannshausen boasted, but without success, then canvassed every home 
in the village, but no one had seen anything of the man they described. 

Coming out to the river front, deeply discouraged, the two gazed across 
the empty water, from which all enlivening traffic had departed. It was now 
evident to both that Roland had not entered Assmannshausen, for in so small 
a hamlet, no stranger could have passed without being observed. 

‘*T am sorry now,”’ said Greusel, despondently, ‘* that I did not follow 
a suggestion that occurred to me, which was to have taken the men direct 
down the valley where we encamped, to the banks of the Rhine, and there 
make enquiries.”’ 

‘** You think he went that way ? ”’ 

“Yes, but after all, he is not one of us. If you caught glances of con- 
tempt for us while we were all like one jolly family in the Kaiser cellar, 
what must be his loathing for the Guild after such a day as yesterday ?”’ 

‘*True. You must travel with a man before you learn his real 
character.”’ 

‘* Meaning Roland? ”’ 

‘‘ Meaning you, meaning me; yes, and meaning Roland also. I never 
knew what a capable fellow you were until yesterday and to-day, and when I 
remember that I nominated Kurzbold for our leader before Roland appeared 
on the scene, I am amazed at my lack of judgment of men. For Roland 
himself, my opinion has fallen. No one could have persuaded me that he 
would desert us without a word of explanation.’’ 

‘It’s my opinion that the more he thought over the mutiny, the angrier 
he became; a cold stubborn anger, not vocal at all, as Kurzbold’s would be. 
I think that after fastening the money to my belt, he went down the vallev 
to the Rhine. He knows the country, you must remember. He would then 
either wait there until the barge appeared, or, more likely, proceed along the 
margin of the river, and hail it when it came in sight. The Captain would 
recognise him, and turn in, and we know the Captain is under his com- 
mand. At this moment they are doubtless poling slowly up the Rhine to the 
Main again, and will thus reach Frankfort. Herr Goebel, the merchant, 
has confidence in him, otherwise he would not have risked so much on his 
bare word, He will confess to the merchant that he has been mistaken in 
us, and doubtless tell him what happened, and the merchant will see that 
though he has lost five hundred thalers, Roland has not permitted him to 
lose his goods as well.”’ 

‘©Then Roland will enlist another company?” 

‘*Tt is more than likely, for the merchant has complete confidence in 
him, and there are enough unemployed men in Frankfort for Roland to 
select a better score than we have proved to be.’’ 

It was quite certain that Roland was not in Assmannshausen, yet Greusel 
was a prophet as false as Ebearhard. 
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“LORLITA 
NINA!- 
LORLITA 
MUY!” 


By 
EDGCUMBE STALEY. 


Pepita. 
| L. Medina Vera. Seville. 


y, A: \MID the barbaric clang of Moorish martial music and 
/ 2") the gentler strains of the Christian Mass in Spain,— 
where the sweetest whisperings of romance mingle 
with the raucous rasps of ruddy duels,—there re- 
echoes, through the ages, one emphatic refrain, whose 
lilting measure has voiced the varied characteristics 
of the full-blooded Spanish race—the wilful, tuneful, 
lustful song of the brave torreros of the taberna; 
and of the rowdy matones of the burero/ 

All Spain sings this song, the Song of the Dancing Girl—* Lorlita- 
nifia! Lorlita-muy! ”—just as all Spanish eyes see the ruby radiance of 
things all red. 

“ Canta y baila mui bien! ” may be said of everything and everybody 
in Spain. All babies, of course, from the Antarctic to the Arctic, come into 
the world singing—more or less melodiously, but Spanish criaturas (mark 
the “cri”—‘y”!) make their first bows in the arena of life dancing as well! 
Not, indeed, that each wee atom of humanity is quite so much of an incar- 
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Una Sevillana. 
Hernandez de Najera. Madrid. 


nated fairy as was 
the beauteous Mari- 
anne de Cuppis de 
Camargo, who danced 
and sang the gay 
Court of Louis XV. 
out of its senses, but 
still there is that in 


-the breed which - 


marks the dance as 
its fullest expression, 
its chiefest charm. 
Every Spanish 
province and city, 
every Spanish clan 
and circle, has a 
particular and char- 
acteristic baile. A 
Galician phlegmatic 
mother, for example, 
would never dream 
of giving birth to a 
child who had not 
the ‘“ Muniera” at 
the tip of its toes; 
nor would an amor- 
ous gipsy " parent 
know her offspring 
unless it at once set 
to work upon the 
two-step “ Zambra.” 
Seville is the ac- 
knowledged Metro- 
polis and the Court 
of Terpsichore. 
Every Sevillana 
dances well, and 


every Sevillano even better: they cannot help it—it is, as the French say, 


“la caractére de Panimal ”! 


All the world goes to Seville at some time, or other; but be sure you, 
fair or gallant reader, make the pilgrimage whilst you are young and frolic- 
some—the gouty toe and shrunken knee have no business there. 

“ Quien no ha visto Sevilla no ha visto maravilla! ” runs an Andalusian 
proverb, but, after all, there is nothing marvellous in the place itself. You 
come not to see the cathedral with its famed Giralda tower: nor the silver 
serpent Guadalquivir river with its “Las Delicias.” The gipsy suburb 
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of Triana and the curious 
‘street Sierpes are more in 
your way as a votary of 
the light fantastic toe. 

You need a guide,— 
Baedeker and the rest are 
of no use to you,—and 
you set your affections 
upon a__ picturesque 
cochero at the railway- 
station barrier, for you 
reflect that no class of 
public servants in foreign 
lands is anything like so 
reliable when in quest of 
the art and artifice of 
genre, 

Solid and somnolent | 
he looks up there on his 
ramshackle box, but, ten 
to one in pestas, he is a 
noted bailarin, and quite. 
as active as a nimble 


figaro on and off the 


stage. 

“Senor Cochero 
quiere V. danzar? »— Rosarillo. | 
be your Spanish good Carlos Vasquez. Seville. | 


or bad—releases the | 
man’s cramped limbs at — pe , 
once. 

“ Mucho placer, Don Sefior! ” he replies, with a smile nearly as broad 
as the brim of his sombrero. He knows his Seville well: he has his pet 
resort. 

Will the noble lords like to drive to La Monjita? Of course we 
never heard of the place before—no guide-book names it—but we feel 
sure it is quite all right, for a Spaniard is an open-hearted, open- handed 
fellow. whatever failings may be laid to his charge. 

On and on he drives us out of all tourist bounds, cracking his saith: 
ribboned whip with glee. He is delighted with his fares, for has he not 
gained new pals for mutual pleasure and refreshment! Presently he pulls 
up clatteringly at an unpretending taberna, whence vociferations issue amid 
notes of melody and twangings of the light guitar. It cannot compare in 
grandeur and frou-frou with.the Empire foyer, but for this we are duly 
thankful. 

Sefior Cochero promptly introduces the visitors to Sefior Camarrero: 
it is by way of being a mutual arrangement, of course—we are the stakes, 
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/ and theirs the 

‘ , game. A_ cordial 

welcome greets us 

from the jovial 

company—there is 

no sense of intru- 

sion—and the 

Lorlitas,—old and 

young, here they 

are and no mistake, 

| —toss rose - petals 

at us with their 
kisses. 

Mercedes and 
Pepita have marked 
the strangers for 
their own, whilst 
Ros rilla 1 -cks ask- 
ance, and directly 
the measure is 
ended they come 
and perch them- 
selves on _ tilted 
chairs beside us. 
Mercedes is the 
prima bailarina, and 
¥s ia _ she is a little tired 

Arte fino! —she has a far- 
L. Medina Vera. Seville. | away look in her 
liquid eyes. She 
must have a head- 
ache, too, for she 
holds her hand to her temple, whilst the floral offering of some discarded 
swain lies negligently upon her lap: she will lightly toss it away directly 
we order her a glass of manzanilla. 

* Don Senior! ” breathed rather than spoken—and we have our vis-a- 
vis. Just a little abashed, we resign ourselves to the promptings of the 
moment, for no one would take us for the men we are if we did not, in that 
brief interval, . . . seal the compact, as it were,—of course, quite surrep- 
titiously behind the tell-tale wide-open fans. 

Such was the making of fair Otero, and many more, beside, who have 
danced Spain into our heart of hearts. Your Sevillana is lithe, slender, 
and lovely. Her hair is bronzy auburn—black-gold in artificial light. Her 
transparent clinging skirts of muslin screen little of her form: her bosom 
is uncovered save tor its gay long-fringed chaletta. 

She speaks to you with dreamy eyes, which seem to say “I love you.” 
Who can deny such an appeal? But it is late, and we rise to go.“ Lorlita- 


Burgos Market-place. 
L. Garcia Sampedro. Barcelona, | 


nina! Lorlita-muy!” echoes after us as we emerge into the ill-lighted, 
roughly-paved street. Do, indeed, the torreros keep up the refrain till 
early streaks of dawn herald in another sunny day? 

We wonder as we go— Mercedes, Rosarilla, Pepita: Pepita, Rosarilla, 
Mercedes.” We reiterate—until we have learnt that sweet refrain. But 
hush! we are passing open windows with high iron bars, where swains, 
love-sick, are pouring out their hearts to their amantas safely under parental 
lock and key. ‘“ Pelando la pava” they call the courting— plucking the 
turkey ”—and in good sooth the hot blood of Spain needs grilles to control 
its passion bursts! 


* * * * * * 


Nobody goes to bed early in Spain in town, but the whole world is 
all agog betimes in the morning. Spaniards are not specially sufferers from 
backache, neither does brain-fag greatly distress them. Their most arduous 
occupation, in summer time, is to while away the torrid hours within the 
shady patios of their tenements, bright and scented with shrubs and flowers, 
and their fountains, their gold-fish, and their canaries. In winter’s shorter 
days, huddled up in their capacious mantas and cappas, they cower over 
the big open charcoal braziers of their more opulent and_ philanthropic 
neighbours. 

The work of the town is seen, of course, most vigorous in and about 
the markets. Those low colonnades, borne on solemn wooden columns, are, 
many of them, of Moorish origin, whilst the flanking shops are as ill-roomy 
as in the Orient. Goods on sale are dumped upon the pavement, and 
chaffering over them is as vociferous as in an Eastern bazaar. The keenness 
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of bemantillaed duenas 
over fraction’s worth of 
| humble pestas are as 
| exciting as the welcher- 
_ ing of welchers on the 
fluctuations of the 
Kafr market. You 
must do your market- 
ings before you go to 
Mass, else you may, 
like the devil, ‘take 
the hindmost.” 

Beggars abound 
everywhere in Spain, 
but chiefly by prescrip- 
tion at the Church 
doors. Begging is not 
a degrading profession : 
it isa fine art. Beggars 
are not more uncleanly 
than other folk, and 
they are the most 
courtly of mortals and 
fitted well for high 
Court office! Pleasant 
gentlemen and captivat- 
ing ladies of the hol- 
lowed palm are quite as 
particular about their 
| toilette as the Senorita 

preparing for the fancy 
masque or ball or 


“Ring.” Their man- 


“ Al Angelus.” 


| ; ners and their voices 


M. Pena Nunos. Madrid. leave nothing to be 


fan | desired. 

The churches vie 
with the markets for the 
concurrence of habitués, the only difference being a question of pose. 
Whilst with one hand they drop their beads, with the other they gather up 
their pocket’s gains. The mantilla, reposing negligé upon the open bosom, 
is deftly caught at the shrine door and modestly pinned behind the ears, and 

the men’s love-locks and loose waistcoats are pulled into position. 
Mass is nevertheless something more than a perfunctory performance, 
for in every Spaniard there is an appreciable amount of ‘natural devotion. 
Cant and hypocrisy can never be laid to their charge. The city Bull-rings, 


“ Familia antes de la Corrida.” 
Amadeo Desfilis. Valencia. 


for example, are each provided with a chapel and a chapter of priests, for 
no actor in the drama enters the arena unshorn. 

The more successful torreros, indeed, instal little private chapels of 
their own in their apartments, where the family may foregather on the 
morning of the Corrida. In Seftor Amadeo Desfilis’ pathetic ‘ Familia 
antes de la Corrida,” the young man of the house, a banderillo, has placed 
on the domestic altar the red rose his amanta has given him to wear for her 
sake in the fray. He kneels, absorbed in prayer, dedicating his skill to 
the Deity and brave St. James. : 

The mother has collapsed upon the floor, weeping by her husband’s 
side: ‘“ May God and the good Virgin spare both my men to live,” she 
pleads. Soon she will repress her’ emotion and spiritedly add finishing 
touches to their costumes, bidding them the while to be valiente. 

The older man is seated reverently : he knows full well the risks which 
he and his boy must face—he will leave nothing to chance—his meditation 
nerves him for the contest—his espada,—sharpened, trusty,—will find its 
billet unerringly, and home he will bring not alone the gifts thrown to him 
by the enthusiastic audience, but the glory of a good conscience—the crown 
of dedicated duty. 

Everyone in Spain is an aficionado or aficionada of bull-fighting, swift 
in judgment, prompt of praise, or the reverse. What more inspiring sight 
than a great stadium filled from floor to sky with impassioned spectators 
intent on scenes of manly prowess? The women, in white mantillas, are 
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La Carnivale de Madrid. 
M. F. Carpio. Valencia. 


like the opalescent foam on wildly curling breaking billows. Children, too, 
are there, taught by their mothers the points of the national pastime. 

The Marquesa Veronica de Valladolid is not the only gentle dame who 
thrusts lorgnettes into the eyes of her little sons that they may miss nothing 
of the sport. Gonzalo and Alfonso clap their hands in glee when disaster 
meets the bull, and hiss, with the rest, when a no-show-fight victim is 
dragged out of the arena by his tail! 

Cock-fighting is perhaps a great deal more brutal than bull-baiting, but 
we must view them both from a Spanish point of view, not forgetting our 
national sports touching animals. 

If you would witness the joys and the excitement of Carnival, go to 
Madrid, not to Nice—that headquarters of exoteric emotions. Madrid is 
the mother of big children at play naturally and kaleidoscopically, and Sefior 
M. F. Carpio has caught a good deal more of the sentiment and situation 
than is possible in a mere photograph in his “ Carnivale de Madrid.” 

Spaniards are past masters in the art of entertaining, although from 
economical reasons and reasons culinary tertulias take the place of honour 
in their scheme of hospitality. Chocolate, in the quaintest of quaint cups 
fixed to saucers, is handed round. Finger rusks are its accompaniment, 
for no one raises the beverage-confection to the lips. Beakers of cold water 
follow and the greatly esteemed azucarillas—their goodied meringues—with 
which to stir the refreshing draught, imparting the faintest soupgon of 
vanilla, lemon, or other pleasant flavours. 


Playas de Malaga. 
G. Gomes fil. Malaga. 


No tertulia is complete without music and dancing. English songs 
are much in vogue, and excerpts from our light operas in honour of the 
Queen. The rigadon and cotillon are danced with grace, but the pas seul 
of Spanish girls of family and form is the piéce de resistance. The cult, too, 
of the grey sombrero is as much in evidence in the drawing-room as in 
the taberna. 

The older ladies sit round the apartment impressive in their black: 
their jewels were not made yesterday, but are as fine as any you behold in the 
famous treasury of Virgin del Pilar at Saragossa. They dearly love their 
gossip, poor dears, and their old beaux flatter their femininity by bows and 
compliments. 

But, after all, Spanish life in town is somewhat wearisome, and one 
sighs for the seaside, and for choice the Playas de Malaga, where a gentle 
saunter on the sands is a swift corrective to footsore town-dwellers. Here, 
as everywhere in Spain, you find the sun and sunbaths, but you also find 
your escape from the Spanish epidemic of tomando el sol. If in Madrid 
and by the Puerta del Sol you can sit all day at a café table for sixpence, 
you may do the same at Malaga for half that sum! Town life in Spain 
is not ruinous to the pocket, anyhow! 
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7 HAT was one of the finest of all the fine mornings 
of that wonderful Spring, and Miriam Weere, when 
she saw the sunlight falling across the orchard in front 
of her cottage, and heard the swirl of the brown river 
mingling with the murmur of the bees in their hives 
under the apple trees, determined to do her day’s 
work out of doors. The day’s work was the washing 
of the week’s soiled linen, and no great task for a 
strapping young woman of five-and-twenty, whose 
arms were as muscular as her gipsy-coloured face was handsome. Miriam 
accordingly made no haste in beginning it—besides, there was the eighteen- 
months-old baby to wash and dress and feed. He woke out of a morning 
sleep as she finished her breakfast, and began to make loud demands upon 
her. She busied herself with him for the next hour, laughing to herself 
gleefully over his resemblance to his father, big blue-eyed, blonde-haired 
Michael; and then, carrying him out to the daisy-spangled grass of the 
orchard, she set him down beneath an apple tree, and left him grasping at 
the white and gold and green about him while she set out her wash-tubs 
a few yards away. 

Miriam Weere had never a care in the world. Her glossy hair, dark 
as the plumage on a rook’s breast, her clear hazel eyes, her glowing cheeks, 
the round, full curves of her fine figure, combined with the quickness and 
activity of her movements, to prove her in possession of rude and splendid 
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health. There was only another human being in Ashdale who could compete 
with her in the appearance of health or in good looks—her husband, Michael, 
a giant of well over six feet, who, like herself, had never known what it 
was to have a day’s illness. The life of these two in their cottage by the 
little Ash was one perpetual round of good humour, good appetite, a sound 
sleep. Nor was there any reason why they should take thought for the 
morrow—that is, unduly. Higher up the valley, set on a green plateau by 
the bank of the river, stood Ashdale Mill, between the upper and nether 
stones of which most of the grain grown in the neighbourhood passed. 
And Ashdale Mill was the property of Tobias Weere, Michael’s father, 
who was well known to be a rich man, and some day Michael would 
have 


That was the only question which occasionally made Miriam knit her 
brows. What would Michael have when old Tobias died? The mill, the 
- mill-house, the garden and orchard around it, two or three acres of land 
beside, and the fishing rights of the river from Ashdale Bridge to Brinford 
Meadows belonged absolutely to Tobias, who had bought the freehold of 
this desirable property when he purchased the goodwill of the business 
twenty years before. He had only two sons to succeed to whatever he left— 
Michael and Stephen. Michael was now general superintendent, manager, 
traveller, a hard indefatigable worker, who was as ready to give a hand with 
the grain and the flour as to write the letters and keep the books. Stephen, 
on the other hand, was a loafer. He was fonder of the village inn than 
of the mill, and of going off to race meetings or cricket matches than of 
attending to business. He was also somewhat given to conviviality, which 
often degenerated into intemperance, and he had lately married the publican’s 
daughter, a showy, flaunting wench whom Miriam thoroughly detested. 
Considering the difference that existed between the two brothers, it seemed 
to Miriam that it would be grossly unfair to share things equally between 
them, and more than once she had said so to Michael. But Michael always 
shook his head. 

“‘ Share and share alike,” he said. ‘I ask no fairer, my lass.” 

“ Then,” she answered, “ if it’s like that, you must try to buy Stephen 
out, for hell never do any good.” 

“ Ah, that’s more like it! ” said Michael. 

Miriam was thinking of these things as she plunged her strong arms 
into the frothing soap-suds and listened to her baby cooing under the apple 
trees. She had heard from a neighbour only the night before of some 
escapade in which Stephen had been mixed up, and her informant had added 
significantly that it was easy to see where Stephen’s share of old Toby’s 
money would go to when he got the handling of it. Miriam resolved that 
when Michael, who was away on business in another part of the country, 
came home she would once mort speak to him about coming to an under- 
standing with his brother. She was not the sort of woman to see a flourish- 
ing business endangered, and she never forgot that she was the mother of 
Michael’s first-born. Some day, perhaps, she might see him master of the 
mill. : 
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Save for the murmur of the river flowing at the edge of the garden 
beneath overhanging alders and willows, and the perpetual humming of the 
insects in tree and bush, the morning was very still and languorous, and 
sounds of a louder sort travelled far. And Miriam was suddenly aware 
of the clap-clap-clap of human, stoutly-shod feet flying down the narrow 
lane which ran by the side of the orchard. Something in the sound 
betokened trouble—she was already drying her hands and arms on her rough 
apron when the wicket-gate was flung open and a girl, red-faced, panting, 
burst in beneath the pink and white of the fruit trees. 

“ What is it, Eliza Kate? ” demanded Miriam. 

The girl pressed her hand to her side. 

_ “ Tt’s—th’—owd—maister! ” she panted. ‘ Margaret Burton thinks 
he’s bad—a stroke. An’ will you please to go quick.” 

“ Look to the child,” said Miriam, without a glance at him herself. 
“And bring him back with you.” 

Then she set off at a swift pace up the steep, stony lane which led to 
Ashdale Mill. The atmosphere about it suggested nothing of death—the 
old place was gay with summer life, and the mill-wheel was throwing liquid 
diamonds into the sunlight with every revolution. Miriam saw none of 
these things; she hurried into the mill-house and onward into the living- 
room. For perhaps the first time in her life she was conscious of impending 
disaster—why or what she could not have told. 

_ Old Tobias lay back in his easy-chair, looking very white and worn— 
his housekeeper, old Margaret Burton, stood at his side holding a cup. 
She sighed with relief as Miriam entered. 

“Eh, I’m glad ye’ve comed, Mistress Michael! ” she said. “I’m 
afeard th’ maister has had a stroke—he turned queer all of a sudden.” 

“ Have you sent for the doctor? ” asked Miriam, going up to the old 
man and taking his hand. 

“ Aye, one o’ th’ mill lads has gone post haste on th’ owd pony,” 
answered the housekeeper. ‘“ But I’m afeard——” 

Tobias opened his eyes, and, seeing Miriam, looked recognition. His 
grey lips moved. 

“>Tisn’ a stroke! ” he whispered faintly. “It’s th? end. Miriam, I 
want to say—summat to thee, my lass.” 

Miriam understood that he had something which he wished to say 
to her alone, and she motioned the housekeeper out of the living-room. 

“‘ There’s a drop o’ brandy in the cupboard there,” said Tobias, when 
the door was closed upon himself and his daughter-in-law. ‘“ Gi? me a sup, 
lass—it’ll keep me up till th’ doctor comes—there’s a matter I must do 
then. Miriam! ” 

“ Yes, father? ” 

“« Miriam, thou’s a clever woman and a strong ’un,” the old man went 
on when he had sipped the brandy. ‘I must tell thee summat that nobody 
knows, and thou must tell it to Michael when I’m gone—I daren’t tell him.” 

Miriam’s heart leapt once and seemed to stand still; a sudden swelling 
seized her throat, 
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“ Tell Michael? ” she. said. 
“Yes, father.” ; 

“ Miriam... hcarken. Mi- 
chael—he weren’t—he weren’t 
born in wedlock! ” 

Michael’s wife was a woman 
of quick perception. The full 
meaning of the old man’s words 
fell on her with the force of a 
thunderstorm that breaks upon 
a peaceful countryside without 
warring. She said nothing, and 
the old man motioned her to give 
him more brandy. 

“ Weren’t born in wed- 
lock,” he repeated, “ and so is of 
course illergitimate and can’t heir 
nowt o’? mine. It was this way,” 
he went on, gathering strength 
from the stimulant. ‘‘ His mother 
and me weren’t wed till after he 
were born—we were wed just , 
before we came here. We came /¥@ 
from a long way off—nobody 
knows about it in these parts. Fe RAE ee or 
And, of course, Michael’s real SHE feta rapa ewe id THE 
name is Michael Oldfield—his gave wo 
mother’s name—and, by law, Stephen takes all.” 

“Stephen takes all! ” she repeated in a dull voice. 

Old Tobias Weere’s eyes gleamed out of the ashen-grey of his face, 
and his lips curled with the old cunning which Miriam knew well. 

“ But I ha’ put matters right,” he said with a horrible attempt at a 
smile, “I ha’ put matters right. Didn’t want to do it till th’ end, cause 
folk will talk, and I can’t abide talking. I ha’ made a will leaving one-half 
©’ my property to my son, Stephen Weere; t’other half to Michael Oldfield, 
otherwise known as Michael Weere, 0’ Millrace Cottage, Ashdale, i’ th’ 
county sd 

The old man’s face suddenly paled, and Miriam put more brandy to 
his lips. After a moment he pointed to a bunch of keys lying on the table 
beside him, and then to an ancient bureau which stood in a dark corner of 
the living-room. “ It’s 1? th’ top—drawer—th’ will,” he whispered. “ Get 
it out, my lass, and lay the writing things o” th’ table—doctor and James 
Bream’l] witness it, an’ then all will be in order. ’Cause, you see, somed’y 
might chance—along as knew the secret, an’? would let out that Michael 
were born before we were wed, an’ then a 

Sick and cold with the surprise and horror of this news, Miriam took 
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the keys and went over to the old bureau. There, in the top drawer, lay 
a sheet of parchment—she knew little of law matters, but she saw that 
this had been written by a practised hand. She set it out on the table with 
pen and ink and blotting-paper—in silence. 

“A lawyer chap in London town, as axed no questions, drew that 
there,” murmured Tobias. ‘“ Wants naught but signing and witnessing 
and the date putting in. Why doesn’t doctor come, and Jim Bream on 
the owd pony? Go to th’ house door, lass, and see if ye can see ’em 
coming.” 

Miriam went out into the stone-paved porch, and, shading her aching 
eyes, looked across the garden. Eliza Kate had arrived with the baby, 
and sat nursing it beneath the lilac trees. It caught sight of its mother, 
and stretched its arms and lifted its voice to her. Miriam gave no heed 
to it—her heart was heavy as the grey stones she stood on. 

She waited some minutes—then two mounted figures came in sight 
far down the lane, and she turned back to the living-room. And on the 
threshold she stopped, and her hand went up to her bosom before she moved 
across to the old man’s chair. But the first glance had told her what the 
second confirmed. Tobias was dead. 

Miriam hesitated one moment. Then she strode across the living- 
room, and, snatching up the unsigned will, folded it into a smaller compass, 
and thrust it within the folds of her gown. 


II 


It was matter of wonder to everybody, and nobody more so than her 
husband, that Miriam appeared to be so much affected by her father-in-law’s 
death. It was not that she made any demonstration’s of grief, but that 
an unusual gloom seemed to settle over her. Never gay in the girlish sense, 
she had always been light-hearted and full of smiles and laughter; during 
the first days which followed the demise of old Tobias she went about her 
duties with a knitted brow, as if some sudden care had settled upon her 
Michael saw it, and wondered; he had respected his father and entertained 
a filial affection for him, but his death did not trouble him to the extent 
of spoiling his appetite or disturbing his sleep. He soon saw that Miriam 
ate little: he soon guessed that she was sleeping badly. And on the fourth 
day after his hurried return home—the eve of the funeral—he laid his great 
hand on her shoulder as she was stooping over the child’s cradle and turned 
her round to face him. : 

“ What’s the matter, my lass?” he said kindly. “Is there aught 
amiss? You are as quiet as the grave, and you don’t eat, nor get sleep. 
The old father’s death can’t make that difference. He was old—very old— 
and he’s a deal better off.” 

“ There is such a lot to think of just now,” she replied evasively. 

Michael, man-like, mistook her meaning. 

“ Oh, aye, to be sure there is, lass,’ he agreed. ‘“ To-morrow’ll be 
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a busyish day, of course, for I expect there’ll be half the countryside here 
at the burying, and, of course, they all expect refreshment. However, 
there’ll be no stint of that, and, after all, they'll only want a glass of wine 
and a funeral biscuit. And as for the funeral dinner, they—there’!l only be 
you and me, and Stephen and his wife, and your father and mother, and 
Stephen’s wife’s father and mother, and the lawyer.” 

“The lawyer! ” exclaimed Miriam. “ What lawyer? ” 

"What lawyer? Why, Mr. Brooke, o’ London, to be sure,” answered 
Michael.” ‘ Who else? ” 

‘© What’s he coming for? ” asked Miriam. 

“ Coming for? Come, my lass, your wits are going and woolgather- 
ing,” said Michael. ‘“ What do lawyers come to funerals for? To read 
father’s will, of course! ” 

“Is there a will? ” she asked. 

“‘ Made five years ago, Mr. Brooke said this afternoon,” he replied. 

* Do you know what’s in it? ” she asked. 

Michael laughed—laughed loudly. 

“Nay, come, love! ” he said. ‘ Know what’s in it! Why, nobody 
knows what’s in a will until the lawyer unseals and reads it after the funeral 
dinner.” ; 

“I didn’t know,” she said listlessly. 

“ But, of course, that’s neither here nor there,” said Michael; “ and 
I must away to make a few last arrangements. If there’ll be too much 
work for you to-morrow, Miriam, you must get another woman in from 
the village.” 

“ There’ll not be too much work, Michael,” she answered. _ 

In her heart she wished there was more work—work that woulc keep 
her from thinking of the secret which the dead man had left with her. It 
had eaten deep into her soul and had become a perpetual torment, for she 
was a woman of great religious feeling and strict ideas of duty, and she did 
not know where her duty lay in this case. She knew Michael for a proud 
man, upon whom the news of his illegitimacy would fall as lightning falls 
on an oak come to the pride of its maturity; she knew, too, how he would 
curse his father for the wrong done to his mother, of whom he had been 
passionately fond. Again, if she told the truth, Michael would be bereft 
of everything. For Stephen was not fond of his brother, and Stephen’s 
wife hated Miriam. If Stephen and his wife heard the truth, and proved 
it, Michael would be—nobody. For, after all, Tobias had not had time 
to make amends. 

And now there was the news of this will held by Lawyer Brooke! 
What could there be in it, and how was it that Tobias had not spoken of it? 
Could it be that he had forgotten it? She knew that for some years he 
had been more or less eccentric, subject to moods and to gusts of passion, 
though there had never been any time when his behaviour would have 
warranted anyone in suspecting his mind to be affected or even clouded. 
Well—she could do nothing but leave the matter until to-morrow when 
the dead man’s will was read. 
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As wife of the elder son, Miriam was hostess next day, and everybody 
who saw her marvelled at two things—one, the extraordinary pallor on her 
usually brightly tinted cheeks; the other, the quiet way in which she went 
about her duties. She was here, there, and everywhere, seeing to the 
comfort of the funeral guests; but she spoke little, and keenly observant 
eyes would have said that she moved as if ina dream. At the formal funeral 
she ate little; it was an effort to get that little down. As the time drew 
near for the reading of the will, she could scarcely conceal her agitation, 
and when they were at last all assembled in the best parlour to hear Tobias’s 
testament declared, she was glad that she sat at a table beneath which she 
could conceal her trembling fingers. 

She wondered why Mr. Brooke was so long in cleaning his spectacles, 
so long in sipping his glass of port, so slow in breaking the seal of the big 
envelope which he took from his pocket, why he hum’d and ha’d so before 
he began reading. But at last he began... . 

It was a briefly worded will, and very plain in its meaning. Having 
cause, it set forth, to be highly displeased with the conduct of his younger 
son, Stephen, and to believe that he would only waste a fortune if it were 
left to him, Tobias left everything of which he died possessed to his elder 
son, Michael, on condition that Michael secured to Stephen from the time 
of his (Tobias’s) demise, a sum of three pounds a week, to which a further 
sum of one pound a week might be added if Stephen’s conduct was such 
as to satisfy Michael. If Stephen died before his father, Michael was to 
make a similar allowance to his widow. 

The various emotions which had agitated Miriam were almost forgotten 
by her in the tumult which followed. Stephen’s wife and her father and 
mother broke out into loud denunciation of the will; Stephen himself, after 
staring at the solicitor for a moment, as if he could not credit the evidence 
of his own eyes or ears, smote the table heavily and jumped to his feet. 

“ It’s a damned lie! ” he shouted. And he made as if he would snatch 
the will and tear it to pieces. Mr. Brooke calmly replaced it ir his pocket, 
and as calmly sipped his port. 

“On the contrary, my friend,” he said. ‘“ And—it is your father’s 
will.” 

“ Father! ” sneered Stephen’s wife’s mother. ‘A nice father to 

Michael rose with a gesture that brought silence. 

“None of that!” he said. ‘ Who’s master here? I am! Say a 
word against my dead father, any of you, and by God! out you go, neck 
and crop, man or woman. Now, then, you’ll listen to me. I’m bound to 
say, with every respect for him, that I don’t agree with this will of my 
father’s. My wife here’ll bear me out when I say that my idea as regards 
Stephen and myself coming into his property was—share and share alike. 
It seems father had other notions. However, everything is now mine—I’m 
master. Now, a man can do what he chooses with his own. So listen, 
Stephen. Give up that drinking, and gambling, and such-like, and come 
to work again and be a man, and you shall have one-half of all that there is. 
But, mind you, I’ve the whip hand, and you'll have to prove yourself. 


” 


‘“ EH, I'M GLAD YE’VE COMED, MISTRESS MICHAEL!"’ SHE SAID, ‘‘ I'M AFEARD TH’ 
MAISTER HAS HAD A STROKE——”’ 


Prove yourself, and we'll soon set matters straight. I want no more than 
my half, and now that all’s mine—well, law or no law, Ill share with you 
. . . but you'll have to show that you can keep my conditions.” 

Everybody’s eyes were fixed on Stephen Weere. He sat for a moment 
staring at the table—then, with a curse, he flung out of the room. The 
smell of the old flesh-pots was still in his nostrils; the odour of the wine-pots 
in his remembrance—a fact which probably sent him to the little room in 
which the refreshments of a liquid sort had been set out. He helped himself 
to a stiff glass of brandy and water, and had gulped half of it down when 
he felt certain fingers lay themselves appealingly on his left elbow. He 
turned with a curse, to encounter the witch-like countenance and burning 
eyes of the old housekeeper, Margaret Burton. 

“ What do you want, you old hag?” he said, with another curse. 
“ Get out! » 

But the old woman stood—her bony fingers still on his arm. 

“ Mester Stivven! ” she said. ‘“ Mester Stivven! Has he—has he 
Jeft me out? ” 
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Stephen burst into a harsh laugh and re-filled his glass. 

“Left you out? ” he exclaimed jeeringly. ‘“ Left you out? He’s 
left nobody nowt but Michael—curse him! He’s left him—all there is! ” 

Margaret Burton drew back for a second and stared at him. He drew 
himself away from her eyes. Suddenly she laid her hand on him again.” 

“ Mester Stivven,” she said coaxingly, “come wi? me—I ha’ summat 
to tell you. Come! ” 

Ten minutes later Stephen walked into the best parlour, followed by 
Margaret Burton. Michael was engaged in an earnest conversation with 
the rest, and especially with Stephen’s wife, as to Stephen’s future. Stephen 
lifted a commanding hand. 

“ Stop that! ” he said. ‘“ Weve had enough of you—we’ll see who’s 
master here. My turn,” he went on, as Michael would have spoken. 
‘ Come forward, Margaret. This woman, Mr. Brooke, has been my father’s 
housekeeper since my mother died, and was servant for years before that— 
weren’t you, Margaret? ” 

“ Twelve years before that, sir.” 

“‘ Twelve years before that—and in my mother’s confidence,” Stephen 
continued. 

“‘ Now, then, Margaret, take Mr. Brooke into that corner. Tell him 
what you’ve told me about what my mother told you the week she died, 
and give him those papers she left with you to prove what she said. And 
then—then we’ll see, we’ll see! ” 

The rest of the people watched the whispered colloquy between the 
solicitor and the old woman with mingled feelings. It was a large, rambling 
room, with great embrasures to the windows, and nobody could hear a word 
that was said. But Miriam knew that she was not the only possessor of 
the secret, and she unconsciously slid her hand into. Michael’s. 

Lawyer Brooke, some folded papers in his hand, came back with knitted 
brow and troubled eyes. He was going to speak, but Stephen stopped him. 

“I’m master here,” he said. ‘ Margaret, come this way.”- He 
pointed to Michael. ‘ What’s that man’s real name? ” he asked, with an 
evil sneer. ‘ Is it—well, now, what is it? Cause, of course, it isn’t what 
mine is. Mine is my father’s—mine’s Weere.” 

“©No, sir—it’s Oldfield. His mother’s name—cause, of course, he 
were born out of wedlock. Your father and mother wedded later on.” 

In the silence that followed Miriam heard the beating of Michael’s 
heart. He rose slowly, staring about him from one to the other. 

“It’s not—true? ” he said questioningly. ‘ It’s——-” 

Miriam rose at his side and Jaid both hands on his arm. 

“It’s true, Michael,” she said. ‘It’s true. Your father told me ten 
minutes before he died.” 

Michael looked down at her, and suddenly put his arm round her and 
kissed her. 

“ Come away, Miriam,” he said, as if the others were shadows. 
“ Come away. Let’s go home—the child’ll be wanting us.” 


EN FAMILLE IN THE 
FATHERLAND 


(Second drticle*) 
By Cicety WIiLMor 


HEN I made up my mind to try the experiment of 
living German family life in a German manufacturing 
town, I had the vaguest impression of the country 
to which I was going as a land of cheap matches and 
& mechanical toys, with a shadowy army of philosophers 
Ay in the background. The latter idea was, I think, 
\ i chiefly based upon a recollection that Carlyle some- 

where speaks of Germany as “ the one country where 
abstract thought can still have shelter,” and it was 
strengthened by the current report that German husbands were still singing 
in chorus, “ Woman’s place is the Home.” The arrangements sounded 
mutually helpful. 

When I saw for the first time my host, Herr Rektor Professor Doktor 
Erdenberger, the head of a large “ Royal Gymnasium ” (i.e., Boys’ Public 
School under Government), | instantly put him down as a living impersona- 
tion of “ learned, indefatigable, deep-thinking Germany.” He was a most 
imposing looking old gentleman—big, with a slight stoop, furry grey hair 
(the back view of his great head was quite charming), and deep-set blue 
eyes. His thick lips formed a somewhat contemptuous expression, which 
for some inexplicable reason convinced me still more firmly of his vast 
intellectual powers. I was also immensely impressed by the wholesome awe 
in which he was evidently held by his grown-up daughter, his half-grown 
son, and the two maidservants who formed our household. During the 
first week or so of my stay, I positively dreaded lest he should suddenly 
propound some appalling question anent Kant or Shakespeare—for the 
Germans know their Shakespeare a great deal better than we do—but no. 
We young people saw little of the Professor, except at meal times, when, 
after earnestly wishing one another a good appetite, our conversation turned 
at once upon the merits and demerits of the meal before us, and the varying 
prospects of the meals of the future. Struggles to turn these phrases from 
German to English and English to German kept us pretty well occupied 
till the end of the meal, when we wished one another a good digestion, 
shook hands, and the party broke up. Poor old Professor, thought I, he 
is talking down to the level of Anna and Fritz and myself. How bored his 
great inner German soul must be! And I magnanimously determined to 
give him a chance. 

So one day, when the dishes had been so completely cleared that further 
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discussion thereon would have been farcical, I took courage and a deep breath 
and asked the Professor what he thought of the news which had reached 
us that morning of the pending trouble in the Balkans? 

He looked at me in feigned surprise. ‘I care not,” he said; “ it 1s 
nothing to me. I am too full of my own thoughts.” 

Ah, thought I, he is even more intellectual than I had supposed; he 
does not care even for passing events—his mind is grappling with abstract 
problems. . 

“* What, then,” I ventured, feeling that I was on the threshold of a 
great discovery, “do you think about? I mean,” I added hastily, seeing 
his scared expression, “ what is your favourite occupation—your—your ”— 
I was scarlet by this time— your chief pleasure in life? ” 

““ My chief pleasure,” replied the Professor gravely and slowly, ‘‘ now 
that the mother is dead, is to drink. But I do not drink too much. . . . 
It was a pity,” he added reflectively, “ that your Queen Victoria of England 
drank too much.” 

And then he closed the conversation by throwing his dinner napkin 
across the table at his daughter, and saying peremptorily, “ Fold that up! ” 

So my first probings into the intellectual recesses of the Professor’s 
character came to an uncomfortable end; while in the question of the late 
Queen’s habits, Fritz and I were provided with material for a dispute which 
has never yet been finished. 

But on the following Sunday the Professor and I came to know one 
another better. At breakfast Anna suggested that we should go to church, 
as Pastor Miiller was going to preach. We never went to church unless 
we liked the idea of the preacher, and, indeed, instead of spending the 
Puritanical Lutheran Sundays which I had ignorantly expected, we worked 
the sewing machine, played the piano, went to the theatre, and generally 
enjoyed ourselves on the first day of the week. However, to-day Anna 
and I grappled with Pastor Miiller, whose discourse, so much of it as I 
could understand, consisted of a rather unkind investigation into the past 
of Hosea’s wife. The rest of the service, except that we stood during the 
Lessons, sat during the hymns, and never knelt at all, seemed to me remark- 
ably like our own. 

We did not worry about Hosea’s domestic troubles as we walked home, 
but turned our thoughts towards dinner, Anna speaking affectionately of 
the roast camel—at least, that was the only feasible translation I could ever 
discover for “ Kamelbraten »—which was to form its chief feature. 

“My father,” she added, “likes Sunday only in the mornings while 
there is the beautiful midday meal to consider. After that it is to him as 
nothing.” 

Imagine, then, my horror when half an hour later Anna rushed into 
my bedroom and announced between gasps that the butcher had called while 
we were out (Sunday was no deterrent to his visits), that he had deposited 
the camel, that the servant—shameless woman—had already begun to cook 
it, and that it was now evident to their four tearful eyes that it was far in 
excess of the prescribed size. All good Hausfraus made a point of being 
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in to weigh the meat when it arrived, and such a delinquency was enough 
to disturb her mother’s peace in Heaven. Moreover, when he should 
discover her fecklessness, the Professor would become what Anna, in decided 
mis-translation, always called “so excited.” 

I plumped down on the bed in dismay. I never could remember that 
German beds consist of one huge feather bolster to crawl under, and that he 
who sits on top is lost. 

“ Now, Anna! ” I said warningly—I was learning to know her danger 
signals—“ you are not to cry! Listen. I will help you.” And I made 
positively brilliant suggestions about cold roast camel, camel rissoles, camel 
on toast for breakfast, camel soup—and at each triumph of ingenuity Anna 
wrung her hands and cried, “ My father will not! Oh, he will be so 
excited! ” 

I suggested calling back the butcher and making him retrieve the 
superfluous camel from the oven, but it was no, use. 

“Oh, well, then,” I concluded testily, “if your father is so beastly 
particular, lop off a bit of the camel and throw it away.” 

Then Anna fixed shocked and tearful eyes upon me, and retired, leaving 
me to climb the walls of my feather bolster as best I could. This accom- 
plished, my conscience began to prick, and I sought out Anna and made 
peace. As the hour of the beautiful midday meal approached, I grew nearly 
as nervous as she was. ‘“ But remember,” I said, standing by her in the 
kitchen while she put the finishing touches to that exceedingly modest little 
piece of meat—“ remember, whatever happens, you are not to cry! ” 

Then the servant took up dish and camel, and Anna and I followed 
to the dining-room, where Fritz and the Professor were already waiting, 
patting themselves tenderly in front, and explaining to one another exactly 
where it was that they felt an aching void. We took our seats with an alacrity 
suggesting musical chairs or the twopenny tube. The camel was placed 
in front of the Professor, and Anna said Grace in rather a shaky voice. 
Having nervously wished them all a good appetite, I began to talk feverishly 
—avoiding all allusions to Queen Victoria—to Fritz opposite, miserably 
conscious of Anna on my left with a quivering lip, and of the Professor on 
my right with the carving knife and fork poised high above the camel in 
ominous pause. 

The storm burst without prelude. Indeed, I could not have believed 
it possible that any dead beast should have had power to awaken such fierce 
passions as those which that late camel aroused in the breast of the Herr 
Rektor Professor Doktor. Never had roast camel been laid on his table in 
such thriftless quantities! Where were the traditions of his late wife’s 
housekeeping? ‘“ Um Gottes willen,” did his daughter think—but his 
daughter was not thinking, she was sobbing with both arms on the table. 

“Oh, Anna, don’t! ” I entreated; and I stretched out my hand and 
shook her by the shoulder. And between her sobs I heard these words: 
“ You are so cold, you English! You feel nothing! ” 

I felt desperate. ‘“ But, Herr Rektor,” I began; when Fritz inter- 
rupted me with a malicious grin and a courtly bow across the table. 
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“Mees! ” he said, “1 beg you not to speak in this thing. You was 
not asked! ” 

Then the Herr Rektor Professor Doktor opened the floodgates of his 
mighty intellect. He stormed at Anna, he roared at Fritz. He reiterated 
in shrill tones the countless times when he and the dead mother had eaten 
roast camel together in seemly quantities. He yapped at the sniffing maid 
as she endeavoured to shrink unnoticed from the room. Then he turned 
on me, and told me, in a torrent of eloquent German, what he thought of 
young English ladies who had reached years of discretion without being 
able to assist in the measurement of camel. . 

“ Alas! » I said to him, with an expression which would have earned 
me a prize at any Idiot Show, and remembering well how he prided himself 
on never forgetting to speak English to me—“ alas! I cannot understand 
German when you speak so fast! Please repeat it all a little slower! ” And 
then, to my horror, I heard myself begin to laugh. 

Exasperated nearly to frenzy, the Professor caught up his dictionary— 
even at meals we kept our dictionaries by us—rapidly turned over the leaves 
with a moistened thumb, and with the point of the carving knife pressed 
into the word required, told me that I was “ frivolous—smallsouled— 
pettyminded—dissolute.” 

Fired by such an original and interesting mode of argument, I seized 
my own dictionary, and after a hurried search among the B’s, checked my 
laughter sufficiently to read aloud to him in careful accents the entire list 
of substantives supplied by Cassell as German equivalents for “ bully.” 
The sudden silence which followed made me look quickly up to find three 
pairs of horrified Erdenberger eyes fixed upon me. The Professor, indeed, 
was leaning both hands on the table, and gazing into my face with his mouth 
open. 

: “ Um Gottes willen,” he said, almost in a whisper. Then in rapid 
crescendo—* Um Gottes willen! .. .” The carving tools and the dic- 
tionary fell to the floor, the door banged, and he was gone. 

‘What have I done? » I asked, turning from Anna to Fritz and back 
to Anna. “Oh, Anna, don’t begin to cry again! Fritz—what is the 
matter? ” 

Poor Fritz, with his napkin up to his mouth and his chair tilted back, 
was convulsed with laughter. 

“The Mees! the ‘Mees! » he cried, “she haf called my father . . . 
Ach! I must say Rudolf ” (Rudolf was the school porter below), and off 
he flew. 

“ Anna! ” I implored, ‘“‘ whatever is the joke? ” 

But Anna did not look the least like a joke. From the renewed vigour 
of her weeping it appeared that she was making up for those lost seconds 
during which she had waited to hear what an Englishwoman really was 
capable of. 

But I was not going to hold myself responsible for Cassell’s bad 
language, and when Fritz ran in again he soon agreed with me that it would 
be a pity to go without our dinner on account of any language whatsoever. 
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So while Anna wailed, and the Professor wrestled elsewhere with his emotion, 
that impudent schoolboy and I did our best to reduce the camel to a more 
lady-like size. But every now and then he paused, brandished his knife 
and fork with glee and gloated, “ The Mees! the Mees! She haf called 
my father . . 2? And when half an hour later I passed out of the school 
gates to. air my brain with a country walk, an audible giggle came from 
Rudolf’s little box. . 

We did not see the Professor till evening, when by silent mutual 
consent the conversation was carefully restricted to non-essentials. But I 
venture to think it had been a rare event in his life for that worthy man 
to voluntarily forego his “ beautiful Sunday dinner.’ Nor must his action 
in this matter be misunderstood—he was not a suffragette. 

During my stay with the Erdenbergers I had many anxious letters 
from my relatives, chiefly my aunts, urging me at all costs to resist the 
charms of the widowed Herr Rektor Professor Doktor. And I afterwards 
heard that the gossips of German Stoke-on-Trent, if ever mention were 
made of the mad English Mees living in the Headmaster’s Flat at the top 
of the big school on the hill, used to wag the head and say: “ Leaving after 
six months? Oh, don’t you think Herr Rektor will persuade her to stay! ” 
Unfortunately, neither of the parties most concerned were consulted. For 
him, poor man, I think he would as soon have married a female nigger 
minstrel. While for myself, the episode of the roast camel made me realise 
more deeply than ever before the beauty of the ideal which Robert Louis 
Stevenson kept before him when selecting a donkey: ‘ Something cheap 
and small and hardy, and of a stolid and peaceful temper.” 

After all, the source of our troubles dated from a long way back. Did 
not Solomon say that “ Economy is the root of all evil,” or something very 
like it? It was only his outraged sense of economy that made the Professor 
feel so bitter against that unfortunate camel. It was economy that made 
Anna always carry out the remains of each meal herself, and lock them up 
in the larder, with the result that one of the servants was perpetually 
bursting into the room to say she was hungry, and would the gracious lady 
unlock a piece of bread? It was economy that, when in the bosom of the 
family, replaced the white dinner cloth with a piece of shiny grey oil-cloth, 
kept rolled up on a stick behind the door, and wiped over after meals with 
a damp duster. It was economy that took the venerable Herr Rector 
Professor Doktor—the speaker of five languages, the head of. the largest 
school in Saxony—into the larder with a yard measure, the morning after 
we had entertained the Nordheimers at supper. Anna had been given extra 
housekeeping money to provide sausages for the guests, but the guests 
had presumably not eaten all their sausage. Let not the household fall into 
extravagance on that account, but let Anna give back to her father the price 
of the remaining inches! 

Why jeer at a system which enables the German father to provide his 
daughter when she marries with household linen and kitchen utensils suffi- 
cient to withstand a six years’ siege? Which enables the German wife to 
keep her household in comfort on a weekly sum which would chill the heart 
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of the Englishwoman of corresponding position? And which takes the entire 
family off on an annual holiday of a magnificence quite disproportionate 
to their home life? 

As the summer drew on, the “ great holiday ” became our one absorbing 

topic of conversation. What anxious hours we spent weighing tle com- 
parative possibilities of the beautiful midday meals at various hotels, and 
how great was the relief when a tariff was discovered which held out hopes 
of food at once plentiful, rich, and cheap. The culinary prospects having 
decided the locality, the question of clothes was next considered. Every 
detail of: the Professor’s underclothing was earnestly discussed in family 
council. His often boasted creed, “‘ One God, One Suit,” was abandoned, 
and we listened in thirsty admiration as he described to us his new green 
Norfolk suit and saucy little Tyrolese hat, in which costume the tailor had 
assured him he would look “ quite the English gentleman.” Even Anna, 
usually a most unwilling disciple of her father’s monotheistic tenets, was 
to have a new toilet. We chose a scarlet glacé silk blouse, piped with blue, 
and a skirt to clash. 
On the eventful day of their departure I took leave of the Herr Rektor 
Professor Doktor and his offspring for ever. We drove together to the 
station, making mutual protestations of affection, and promises of letters 
which have never yet been written. On the platform there was much 
shaking of hands, some fervent embracing between Anna and myself, and 
a few tears from Anna (of course). But at last I was waving on the platform, 
and they were beaming and bowing at the window of their first-class carriage. 
(“<I must travel first, because of my position,” the Professor had said to 
me the night before, ‘* but you can easily go second or third.”) When the 
train was beginning to move, Fritz evidently had_an inspiration, and I saw 
him tug furiously at the window. I set off to run down the platform, but 
the train was nearly out of sight when out popped his impertinent head. 
“ The Queen Victoria did dr »» he shrieked, but the rest was lost. 

I hurried back to the booking-office, as my own train was due out a 
few minutes later. When he handed me my ticket for Dresden (second- 
class, for I had no position), the official surveyed me with a derisive grin. 
“ You will travel to London later! ” he said. And so I did. 
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EA jo, [JN poetry afternoons Grandmother let Mary and me 
SF. V wear Mrs. Gardner’s white hemstitched pinafores, 
flee} S| because we had nothing to do with ink or pencil. 
eee Triumphant and feeling unspeakably beautiful, 
ZY we would fly along the road—swinging our kits and 
half chanting, half singing our new piece. I always 
knew my poetry, but Mary, who was a year and a 
half older, never knew hers. In fact, lessons of any 
sort worried her soul and body. She could never 
distinguish between “ m” and “ n.” 

‘** Now, Kass—turmip,” she would say, wrinkling her nose—“ t-o-u-r- 
m-1-p, isn’t it? ” 

Also in words like “ celery ” or “ gallery ” she invariably said “ cerely ” 
and “ garrely.” 

I was a strong, fat little child who burst my buttons and shot out or 
my skirts to Grandmother’s entire satisfaction, but Mary was a “ weed.” 
She had a continuous little cough. ‘ Poor old Mary’s bark,” as Father 
called it. 

Every spare moment of her time seemed to be occupied in journeying 
with Mother to the pantry and being forced to take something out of a 
spoon—cod-liver oil—Easton’s Syrup—malt extract. And though she had 
her nose held and a piece of barley-sugar after, these sorties, I am sure, told 
on her spirits. 

“ T can’t bear lessons,” she would say woefully. ‘ I’m all tired in my 
elbows and my feet.” 

And yet, when she was well, she was elfishly gay and bright—danced 
like a fairy and sang like a bird. And heroic! She would hold a rooster 
by the leg while Pat chopped his head off. She loved boys, and played 
with a fine sense of honour and purity. In fact, I think she loved everybody 
—and I, who did not, worshipped her. I suffered untold agonies when 
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the girls laughed at her in class, and when she answered wrongly. I put 
up my hand and cried, “ Please, Teacher, she means something quite 
different.” Then I would turn to Mary and say, ‘ You meant ‘ island,’ 
and not ‘ peninsula, didn’t you, dear? ” 

“ Of course,” she would say—“ how very silly! ” 

But on poetry afternoons I could be no help at all. The class was 
divided into two, and ranged on both sides of the room. Two of us drew - 
lots as to which side must begin, and when the first half had each in turn 
said their piece, they left the room while Teacher and the remaining ones 
voted for the best reciter. Time and 
again I was top of my side, and time 
and again Mary was bottom. To 
stand before all those girls and 
Teacher, knowing my piece, loving it 
so much that I went in the knees and 
shivered all over, was joy; but she 
would stand twisting “ Mrs. Gardner’s 
white linen stitched,” stumbling over 
the words, blundering, and _ finally 
breaking down ignominiously. There 
€ime a day when we had learned the 
whole of Thomas Hood’s “ I remem- 
ber, I remember,” and Teacher offered 
a prize for the best girl on each side. 
And the prize was a green plush 
bracket with a yellow china frog stuck 
on it. All the morning these treasures 
had stood on Teacher’s table—all 
through playtime and the dinner hour 
we had talked of nothing else. It 
WITH THAT GREEN VELVET BRACKET in WAS agreed that one was bound to fall 

HER HANDS, to me. I saw pictures of myself 

carrying it home to Grandmother—I 

saw it hanging on her wall—never doubting ie one moment that she would 

not think it the most desirable ornament in life. But as we ran to afternoon 

school Mary’s memory seemed weaker than ever before, and suddenly she 
stopped on the road. 

“ Kass,” she said, “ think what a s’prise if I got it after all; I believe 
Mother would go mad with joy. I know I would. But, then... I’m 
so stupid, I know.” 

She sighed, and we ran on. Oh, from that moment I longed that the 
prize might fall to Mary. I said the “ piece » to her three times over as 
we ran up the last hill and across the playground. Sides were chosen. She 
and I, as our names began with ‘ B,” were the first to begin. And, alas! 
that she was older, her turn was before mine. 

The first verse went splendidly. I prayed viciously for another miracle. 
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“Oh, please, God, dear, do be nice! . . . If you won’t 2 

The Almighty slumbered. Mary broke down. I saw her standing 
there all alone—her pale little freckled face flushed, her mouth quivering, 
and the thin fingers twisting and twisting at the unfortunate pinafore frill. 
She was helped, in a critical condition, to the very end. Then I stood up. 
I heard the children stir and whisper. I saw Teacher’s face smiling at me 
suddenly—and the cold, shivering feeling came over me—then I saw the 
house and “ the little window where the sun came peeping in at morn.” 

When it was over the girls clapped, and the look of pride and love 
on Mary’s face decided me. 

“ Kass has got it; there’s no good trying now,” was the spirit in the 
rest of my side. Finally they left the room. I waited the moment until 
the door was shut. Then I went over to Teacher and whispered : 

“If Pve got it—put Mary’s name—don’t tell anybody—and don’t 
let the others tell her—oh, please.” 

{ shot out the last word at her, and Teacher looked astounded. 

She shook her head at me in a way I could not understand. I ran 
out and joined the others. They were gathered in the passage, twittering 
like birds. Only Mary stood apart, clearing her throat and trying to hum 
alittle tune. I knew she would cry if I talked to her, so I paid no attention. 
I felt I would like to run out of school and never come back again. Trying 
not to be sorry for what I had done—trying not to think of that heavenly 
green bracket, which seemed big and beautiful enough now to give to Queen 
Victoria—and longing for the voting to be over, kept me busy. At last 
the door was opened and we trooped in. Teacher stood by the table. The 
girls were radiant. I shut my mouth hard and looked down at my slippers. 

“ The First Prize,” said Teacher, “is awarded to Mary Beetham.” A 
great burst of clapping; but above it all I ‘heard Mary’s little cry of joy. 
For a moment I could not look up; but when I did, and saw her walking 
to the desk, so happy, so confident, so utterly unsuspecting, when I saw 
her going back to her place with that green velvet bracket in her hands, 
it needed all my wildest expostulations with the Deity to keep back my 
tears. The rest of the afternoon passed like a dream; but when school broke 
up Mary was the heroine of the hour. Boys and girls followed her—held 
the prize in their “ own hands ”—and all looked at me with pitying con- 
tempt, especially those who were in the secret and knew what I had done. 

On the way home we passed the Karori ’bus going home from town 
full of business men. The driver gave us a lift, and we bundled in. We 
knew all the people. . 

“ Pve won a prize for po’try! ” cried Mary, in a high, excited voice 

“ Good old Mary! ” they chorussed. 

Again she was the centre of admiring popularity. 

“ Well, Kass, you needn’t look so doleful,” said Mr. England, laughing 
at me—“ you aren’t clever enough to win everything.” 

“T know,” I answered, wishing I was dead and buried. 

I did not go into the house when we reached home, but wandered 
down to the loft and watched Pat mixing the chicken food. 
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But the bell rang at last, and with slow steps I crept up to the nursery. 

Mother and Grandmother were there with two callers. Alice had come 
up from the kitchen; Vera was sitting with her arm round Mary’s neck. 

“ Well, that’s wonderful, Mary,” Mother was saying. ‘“ Such a lovely 
prize, too. Now, you see what you really can do, darling.” 

“ That will be nice for you to show your little girls when you grow 
up,” sa:d Grandmother. 

Slowly I slipped into my chair. 

“© Well, Kass, you don’t look very pleased,” cried one of the tactful 

callers. 
TINTRALOTW Mother looked at me 
severely. 

“Don’t say you are 
going to be a sulky child 
about your sister,” she said. 

Even Mary’s bright 
little face clouded. 

“ You are glad, aren’t 
you, dear? ” she questioned. 

“Tm frightfully glad,” 
I said, holding on to the 
handle of my mug, and 
seeing all too plainly the 
glance of understanding that 
passed between the grown- 
ups. 

We had the yellow frog 
ire a for tea, we had the green 
SS | plush bracket for the entire 
ie Se ee = evening, when Father came 
| a ™ home, and even when Mary 
and I had been sent to bed 
she sang a little song made 
out of her own head: 


| 
| 


| 


ial th 
i! 


“T got a yellow frog for a 
I LOOKED... AT THAT PERFECT YELLOW prize, 
PEGS: An’ it had china eyes.” 


But she tried to fit this to the tune of “ Sun of my soul,” which Grand- 
mother thought a little irreverent, and stopped her. 

Mary’s bed was in the opposite corner of the room. I lay with my 
head pressed into the pillow. Then the tears came. I pulled the clothes 
over my head. The sacrifice was too great. I stuffed a corner of the 
sheet into my mouth to stop me from shouting out the truth. Nobody 
loves: me, nobody understood me, and they loved Mary without the frog, 
and now that she had it I decided they loved me less. 
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A long time seemed to pass. I got hot and stuffy, and came up to 
breathe. And the Devil entered into my soul. I decided to tell Mary the 
truth. From that moment I was happy and light again, but I felt savage. 
I sat up—then got out of bed. The linoleum was very cold. I crossed 
over to the other corner. 

The moon shone through the window straight on to Mary’s bed. 
She lay on her side, one hand against her cheek, soundly sleeping. Her 
little plait of hair stood straight up from her head; it was tied with a piece 
of pink wool. Very white her small face—and the funny freckles I could 
see even in this light; she had thrown off half the bedclothes; one button 
of her nightdress was undone, showing her flannel chest protector. 

I stood there for one moment, on one leg, watching her asleep. I 
looked at the green plush bracket already hung on the wall above her head, 
at that perfect yellow frog with cnina eyes, and then again at Mary, who 
stirred and flung out one arm across the bed. . 

. Suddenly I stooped and kissed her. 


THE BOBBY AND THE DOG 


The New York policeman is required to keep, while on duty, a record 
of the night’s events. A newly appointed “ Cop” one night found a large 
dog lying dead at the corner of two streets. He took out his note-book 
and wrote: 

“7.25 a.m. Found: Cne large dead dog, at corner of——” He 
looked up to see what the streets were, and read Kent and Kosciusyko. 
He paused a moment. Then, stooping, he seized the animal by the tail 


and dragged it to the corner of Kent and Keep Streets, 


“UNDER NATIVE RULE” 
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A SERIES OF STORIES—EITHER TRUE OR FOUNDED ON FACT——BEARING 
UPON THE GREAT PRESENT PROBLEM OF INDIA 


II 
THE NIZAM’S PEARLS 


R. JOSEPHS’ guests had departed, and he was leaning 
back in his carved arm chair, and thinking over the 
events of the evening. 

The dinner had gone off well, as all Mr. Josephs’ 
entertainments did. The fireworks in the grounds 
had been exceptionally fine, and after a few words 
with Una Sanderson, with whom he had that after- 
noon come to an understanding, he had approached 
General Sanderson on the subject. 

The two men were standing rather apart from the other guests, who 
were absorbed in the fireworks or each other! 

The General heard Basil Josephs out in silence till he paused, and then 
broke in: “ My dear fellow, you know I like you—we all like you—but 
how can I consent? My daughter is English, and you po? 

“Tam Armenian, as you know,” quickly replied Mr. Josephs; ‘ but 
your daughter has overlooked that fact.” 

“ But, Josephs, you are a merchant—a rich one, it is true—but you 
must know that Una, as your wife, would go in behind the latest subaltern’s 
wife—that is, if she were invited anywhere at all. You know very well 
what Society is out here.” 

“Calcutta is not the world,” said Josephs. 

‘““ No, and, as you know, I retire and go home next year; but you, I 
suppose, stay on in India for the rest of your life? ” 

“‘ Not necessarily, if you want to make any conditions. I will do my 
utmost to meet your views, only give me Una, for I love her,” he pas- 
sionately exclaimed in a low tone. 

“ But can you sell up everything and leave the country just now? ” 
asked the General. 

“Not just now, of course, for I have only lately returned from China, 
and, as you saw this evening, my rooms are full of the lovely art treasures 
I brought back. Besides, I have not yet found purchasers for all the magni- 
ficent curiosities | had before, and in mv business hurry is useless. But 
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in a few years I could wind up my affairs here and settle in England. But 
surely you would not ask me to wait for Una so long? ” 

“At any rate, I cannot bear the idea of her living out here as Mrs. 
Josephs; in England it would be different,” objected the father. 

“Do you realise that here she will live in luxury, as a princess, but in 
England I fear, even at the best, it will be only a comfortable competence 
I can give her.” 

“T don’t want to ask impossibilities, of course. I frankly own I don’t 
like the idea, but, as you say Una has consented, I will talk things over 
with her, and write to you to-morrow ”’; and the General put a stop to 
’ further conversation by joining some of the other guests. Mr. Josephs, 
too, remembered his duties as host, and went off to talk to the ladies. 

No opportunity had occurred later for any private speech either with 
Una of her father, and now Mr. Josephs was thinking over all General 
Sanderson had said. “I can see all the reasonableness of his objections,” 
thought Josephs, “ and if only I could see my way to one big coup, I could 
wind up everything and go to England next year. But there is the difficulty. 
All I have now would not give me a capital of fifteen thousand pounds; 
with thirty thousand I could retire.” . 

All these thoughts scarcely occupied ten minutes, and the servants were 
still busy extinguishing the hundreds of candles which had lit the dining- 
room, when the butler came and stood before his master. ‘“ A native lady 
to see you, Sahib; shall I admit her? ” he asked. 

‘“‘ Oh, yes! ” answered Josephs; and, as the butler went out, added to 
himself, ‘‘ I don’t suppose she will stay long at this hour.” 

A closely veiled woman entered and waited till the servant had with- 
drawn; then, drawing nearer, said, in a low tone, “ You are rich; you buy 
valuables, Iam told. I have brought something to sell,” and she sighed. 

“‘ What is it? ” he asked. 

“ This,” and a small but wrinkled hand stole out of her black silk 
cloak, and held before his astonished gaze a lovely string of pearls. 

“ Surely they are the Dilwari Dewdrops! ” he cried. 

“ Hush! No names,” she interrupted. ‘I will sell them if you can 
pay the price,” she added, almost in a whisper. 

“What price? But who are you who have the right to sell them? . 
Will you unveil? ” 

“T unveil? Never! Never! But I have the right to sell. They 
are ours, my son’s and mine. He has long wanted me to sell, and now I 
must,” and she smothered a sob. “ Listen,” she went on, and, leaning 
closer, she whispered a name, the well-known name of an Indian Prince, 
noted for his extravagance and fondness for gambling and other expensive 
tastes. ‘ And now he wants two lacs urgently; can you give it for them? ” 
and she handed him the pearls. 

As he took them in his hand he thought, “ Here is my coup. If I 
buy and sell these successfully, I can leave India, and Una is mine.” Aloud 
he said. “ Two lacs is a large sum, even for me; it will be a week at leas 
before I can raise it.” 
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- “A week will do,” the Rajah’s mother replied. ‘“ Keep them, and 
to-day week I will come again for the money,” and she departed as quietly 
as she had come. 

Mr. Josephs sat with the pearls in his hand. He knew they were 
worth more than the Ranee had asked, and so had made no attempt at the 
usual bargaining. 

“Tf I can sell these to the Nizam, my fortune is made,” he murmured, 
and, going into his bedroom, he opened the private safe there, and placed 
them carefully inside. . 

The next week was a very busy one for Basil Josephs. He interviewed 
his own bankers, and persuaded them to lend him a large sum, telling them 
exactly what he needed the loan for. Two other banks also lent him twenty 
thousand rupees each. He then mortgaged his house, and also the one 
he owned on the hills, to a Soucar, while to another he gave a bill of sale 
on all the art treasures in his possession. 

At the time appointed the Ranee came again, and Josephs handed her 
the two lacs of rupees in cheques and notes. He found he had exactly 
thirty thousand rupees remaining, and wondered if this sum would be 
sufficient to bribe the entourage of the Nizam to grant him an interview 
with their master. 

The next day he called on the Sandersons, and was fortunate enough 
to find Una alone. When he had explained all his doings during the past 
week, and his plans for the future, he said, “ You see, Una, dearest, this 
is my one chance of winning you. You know that your father wrote and 
told me I could only marry you on condition that I left India; and when I 
have sold these pearls, as I hope to do, and repaid all the loans I have 
incurred, I can then wind up all my other affairs and be able to follow you 
to England and marry you there.” 

“Yes, I quite understand it is our only chance of happiness, Basil; but 
I feel apprehensive of I know not what. Suppose the pearls were stolen? ” 

“No one except my creditors know I have them,” he replied, ‘‘ and 
they are not likely to mention it for their own sake.” 

“‘ How long will you be away? ” asked Una. 

“That I can scarcely say. The journey there is only two days, and 
back another two days; but how many days and weeks it will take before 
I get a chance of offering them to the Nizam I cannot say. The thirty 
thousand rupees I am taking may not be enough to open the palace doors,” 
he answered. 

“© How I wish, dearest, you need not go. I hate the idea of all this 
bribery, and I have heard such tales, that life is not safe under the Nizam’s 
rule ”; and she sighed as she spoke. 

“ Now, darling Una, do you really think anything could happen? 
You know I understand native courts and their ways. In a month or two 
at most I will return to you, dearest, and then you can fix our wedding day, 
and, taking her in his arms, he kissed her passionately. 


* * * * * 
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Gonderabad was looking its best as Mr. Josephs descended from the 
train and drove off in the waiting carriage to Mr. Ispahani’s house, where 
that rich Persian merchant, to whom Josephs had brought letters of intro- 
duction, received him with courteous hospitality. 

That night, over their coffee and hookahs, Josephs spoke freely to 
his host, whom he knew well by repute as a very honourable man, and 
asked his advice. 

“T can only do one thing to help you,” thoughtfully said Ispahani, 
“‘ and that is, I will drive you to-morrow to visit Mr. Bhumgara, the court 
jeweller here. I do not like the man, but, of course, in the ten years I 
have lived here, I have had business with him.” 

“ That will do very well, thank you; and I think I can manage the rest.” 

When Josephs was introduced to Bhumgara, the usual courtesies were 
interchanged, and it was only on leaving that Mr. Josephs asked if he might 
call again the following day. 7 

On this second visit Josephs told Bhumgara that he had some jewellery 
he wished to show the Nizam, and at once that astute individual remarked, 
“ What! Is the great and rich Mr. Josephs going to take the bread out 
of my mouth? ” . 

“ Oh, no, not take it out, but put it in.” 

“Indeed! And what is the value of what you wish to sell? ” asked 
Bhumgara. 

“ That I cannot tell, as it all depends on the customer, as you know,” 
responded Josephs. 

“ Oh, well, it is exceedingly difficult for anyone to see His Highness 
at all; but if you wish it, and can give me a gift to present to him, I can 
arrange an interview for you with Mr. Patunka, secretary to one of the 
ministers.” . 

“ How much is the usual nuzzar? ” asked Josephs. 

“ He will not see you unless I can give him at least one thousand 
rupees,” said Bhumgara. e _ 

Of course, Josephs was fully aware that the whole sum asked for would 
go into Bhumgara’s own pocket, but etiquette demanded that he should 
not only appear to believe this statement, but should even prove his belief 
by offering a further sum to reimburse the man for his own trouble in the 
business. 

“ Very well, I will bring you the thousand to-morrow, and you must 
let me add another five hundred for your loss of time over my affairs,” 
replied Mr. Josephs. . 

“In gold, please,” said Bhumgara emphatically, and the interview closed. 

The sum mentioned having changed hands, Bhumgara took Mr. 
Josephs to the secretary’s house some days later, and presented him as a 
great friend of his own. This second introduction was the preliminary to 
the same kind of negotiations, except that several days elapsed, owing to 
the higher status of Mr. Patunka, before any definite business was discussed. 

At last the subject was broached, and the Secretary remarked, “ I have 
been so favourably impressed by you, Mr. Josephs, that I am very anxious 
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to help you as much as I can, but unfortunately I am a man of no influence 
at this Court, and the utmost I can do is to introduce you to the Prime 
Minister’s brother-in-law. Unfortunately for us, this gentleman is very 
difficult of access, and I can only manage it by presenting him with a sub- 
stantial gift.” 

“ What would he expect?” said Josephs, knowing, of course, that 
the third person singular was a polite euphonism for the more truthful 
“ you.” ¢ 

“ Less than five thousand rupees I would not dare to offer,” replied 
Patunka. 

“It is rather a large sum, but I will try and manage it, and I hope 
you will let me add another two thousand for all your trouble in this matter,” 
said Mr. Josephs. 

The money having been paid, another ten days passed before Josephs 
was asked to accompany Mr. Patunka on the visit to the Prime Minister’s 
brother-in-law. Of course, the same kind of procedure was followed with 
this gentleman, and another ten days having passed in the preliminaries, 
the real business began. 

“‘ I know you wish to see the Nizam personally,” said the official, “ and 
the one man who can arrange this for you is my brother-in-law, the Prime 
-Minister, but unfortunately he and I have had a private quarrel, and we 
are not on speaking terms. The best I can do is to appeal to my sister, 
but just now, again unluckily, she is out of favour with her husband, as 
her rival wife has presented him with a lovely Circassian slave. If she 
could present him with a more beautiful girl, she could ask what favour 
she liked.” 

“It would give me great pleasure to help in this matter,” replied 
Josephs, who knew that the whole recital was pure fiction. ‘ For how 
much can a slave be procured? ” 

“‘ There is, at this present moment, a most beautiful Persian for sale, 
whose price is fixed ateten thousand rupees,” said his host. 

“ Ah, well, let her be bought in case there are other expenses, jewels 
to deck her with, etcetera. I will bring you fifteen thousand to-morrow ”; 
and Mr. Josephs departed. 

After this was paid, and Mr. Josephs was waiting for his interview 
with the one next the throne, he went over his accounts, and found he had 
only six thousand five hundred rupees left out of his thirty thousand. 
Talking matters over with Mr. Ispahani, he found he must have another 
fifteen thousand rupees, and his kind host offered to lend him this sum, 
as it would be repaid as soon as the pearls were sold. 

The interview with the Prime Minister at length took place, and after 
the usual interval the twenty thousand rupees changed hands. 

A week later Josephs saw the Nizam face to face, and showed the 
historical pearls. 

Four lacs was the price fixed, and the Monarch, placing the pearls 
round his neck, admired himself in one of the mirrors, and promising to 
send Josephs the money the next day, closed the audience. 
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On returning to Mr. Ispahani with this news the Persian looked grave, 
but made no remark beyond, “ We must wait till to-morrow, then.” 

The morrow brought neither money nor message from the Palace. 

Day followed day, and when the now distracted Josephs tried to see 
the Prime Minister, or his brother-in-law, or Mr. Patunka, he found it 
quite impossible to do so. He was told they had left Gonderabad on 
business. A month passed in futile efforts to obtain an interview, and then 
came the climax. 

One evening, as the unhappy Basil was sitting with Mr. Ispahani, who 
in spite of his heavy loss of fifteen hundred pounds, remained his friend, 
an officer of the Nizam’s troops entered the room. 

“Tam sorry to inform you, Mr. Josephs, that your presence in this 
city is inimical, and I have here an order for your deportation signed by 
the Nizam.” 

As the astounded man made no reply, he continued, “ My troop 
surround this house, but I do not wish to use any force. If you can pack 
and come with me at once, I will drive you to the frontier in my own 
carriage, escorted by my troopers, and you can there catch a train to your 
home.” 

Ispahani saw his guest was stunned and overwhelmed by the calamity 
which had befallen him, and, taking him by the arm, led him out of the 
room. His servants were ordered to pack in a hurry, and within a quarter 
of an hour the ruined, bankrupt Josephs was driving beside the Nizam’s 
officer to the frontier. 

* * * * * 

When Basil Josephs reached home he collapsed entirely. . 

It was not till two days later that Una Sanderson heard her lover had 
returned. 

During the first two months of his absence Basil had written to her 
bi saree but after the joyful letter telling her he had seen the Nizam and 
sold the pearls, she had ‘heard from him but seldom, In these short notes 
he had said he was waiting for the money to be paid, and said nothing about 
his anxieties. His very silence on this point had alarmed her. As soon as 
she heard of his return, she insisted on her father driving her to enquire 
after him. They found his magnificent house already in the hands of his 
creditors, and Josephs himself under the care of a hospital nurse. 

Once more they met, and Una scarcely recognised in the aged-looking, 
broken-down man the handsome, happy, hopeful Basil who had parted from 
her so many months ago to visit the Nizam. 

This all happened nearly a century ago, and no one knows whether 
the money was paid by the Nizam and was lost in transit or not. 
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FARMING IN 
BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


By J. W. Forp 


- OING to British Columbia? Where is British 
} Columbia? ” 

“My friend, you are behind the times; we 
were taught that at school many a year ago; but if 
your geography has become clouded from misuse— 
a {ix.. like many other subjects of our early efforts—why, 
ee | one can hardly pick up a paper or sit down with a 

———/_—_ pipe in a public room that one does not hear ‘ B.C.’ 
on someone’s lips.” 

“Oh, I have heard of the place often enough; but where is it? ” 

“ As an old friend—and for fear someone else should ask you—it’s in 
Canada, the Pacific-coast Province of the Dominion of Canada, some ten 
days’ journey from London. The Rocky Mountains, where big game 
abounds and where snow-capped peaks rise heavenward, they are in British 
Columbia. The famous Kootenay, renowned for its luscious fruits; the 
exquisite scenery of a Western Switzerland, where mountain, valley, and 
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emerald lake stretch away on every hand; where seven thousand miles of 
sea-coast extend, with Vancouver, Victoria, and Prince Rupert as its thriving 
ports, where mining and lumbering are the principal industries—that is 
British Columbia, the country which all creation will know and appreciate 
before many years have passed.” 

“Oh! And what are you going to do when you get to British 
Columbia? ” 

“ T am going straight back to the Kootenay Valley to invest in a home, 
and in two or three years I will be transformed into a fruit rancher producing 
some of the luxuries of this world with which to refresh the careworn and 
thirsty. I tell you I am tired of this. I have now been grinding steadily 
away for the last five-and-twenty years, and it’s telling on my health. I 
come to business every day through the tubes and tunnels of a smoky city: 
I sit in my office where the light of day seldom fully penetrates, and—I 
think there are better things a man can do. I have done well in London— 
I owe her no grudge—but I am tired of it all, and I have lately been looking 
round Canada for an outlet for my energies and capital, and I think I have 
found it now. Fruit growing in the Kootenay is just what I have been 
unconsciously looking Pathe life is open and free and prospects encourag- 
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ing, and the climate I believe one of the best in the world.” 

“That may be all as you say; but why go to the Kootenay? You 
can get all the open air you want in this country.” ao 
_ “Very true, but the life here is not free enough. Even my few weeks 
in the West have shown me by contrast the constrained life that we live 
at home. Also, I want to ensure better prospects for my family—I have 
four grown-up boys and girls who are casting round for a start in the 
world, and I think I owe it to them to give them a chance in a-leading 
British Colony, where prospects are brighter than they are in England.” 

The speaker was right. There are very many men who have spent 
two-thirds of their lives in close attention to business and who are seeking 
some spot where they can quietly settle down, free from the clamour, rush, 
and strife of a commercial or professional life, and peacefully pursue the 
calling for which man was originally created. He may walk the earth a 
free man, lord of his own estate and subservient only to the Will of One; 
he may breathe the sweet, clear mountain air a free and unfettered soul; 
his children may find happy and healthful homes, and profitable employment 
in the infant industries of an awakening Province; he may find peace and 
contentment in the culture of his orchard and garden, interest and inspiration 
in his work wong ae his stock, peace and tranquillity in the mountain air; 
he may pick the fruits of his orchards and gardens, and—but wait, I had 
forgotten, he has to plant and grow them first. 

The very earliest history of British Columbia—or, as it was then 
known, “ No Man’s Land ”—dates from the beginning of the 17th century, 
but it was not till about 1858 that the great resources began to be recognised 
by the hardy pioneers who approached it from the Pacific or Western side. 
Rich mineral was then discovered, and miners began to flock in from 
California to work the gold diggings of the I‘raser River, making necessary 
the creation of a new Crown Colony—which included the mainland as far 
East as the Rocky Mountains—under the name of British Columbia. 

The latent riches of the new Colony in metals, coal, timber, and 
agriculture were then gradually recognised by explorers and others, as a 
result of which a great railway scheme was floated in order to link the 
Pacific with the Atlantic, and the new Colony then became one of the 
Provinces of the Dominion of Canada. 

This colossal railway undertaking was completed in 1885, from which 
rose up the greatest railway corporation the world has ever seen—the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co., which now controls no less than 13,000 
miles of road, and is building at the rate of 400 miles a year. 

Meanwhile, a little had been done by the early miners and settlers 
on the Pacific in the way of agriculture, all of which went to demonstrate 
the adaptability of the Province for farming and fruit-growing. Little by 
little the prospectors worked inland, and everywhere were found evidences 
of dormant resources and wealth awaiting the development of the dauntless 
and progressive Britisher. Everywhere was evidence of mineral, every- 
where was timber and wild fruit in profusion, which proved the suitability 
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of the inland valleys for the husbandman and fruit grower who, a few years 
later, was to follow along. 

When the new railway was at last completed, the country at once 
became better known; miners, capitalists, commercial men, and settlers 
poured in from the East, towns sprang up in the more favoured localities 
and became world-known in a few years, and British Columbia then com- 
menced to establish her claim as one of the most profitable fields for invest- 
ment in the known world. How she has done this, how, in a few years, 
she has increased her trade from an insignificant quantity to a grand and 
ever-increasing scale, a study of the Government statistics and reports will 
clearly show. 

The Kootenay Valley, with Nelson as its capital, is amongst the youngest 
districts of the interior of the Province. Formerly known only as a rich 
mining and lumbering country, it has of recent years grown steadily in 
importance, till now it is perhaps best known on account of its fruit-growing 
potentialities. ‘ Kootenay fruit ” is known, not only throughout Canada, 
but also in the leading markets of Great Britain and Ireland, her products 
having taken highest awards in exhibitions in the United Kingdom and 
America in open competition with the world. 

The oldest orchards are not more than fourteen or fifteen years planted, 
while the great bulk of fruit trees have been set out by the new settlers 
during the past four or five years. The supply up to the present time has been 
wholly inadequate to meet even the demands of our local markets, without 


touching the enormous and ever-growing field of the great Canadian West 

The life is one which appeals very strongly to the middle-class English- 
man who has a capital of $5,000 (£1,000) to invest. Indeed, the settlers 
in my neighbourhood—Proctor, on Kootenay Lake—have for the past few 
years been largely drawn from the ranks of our professional and business 
men who have become wearied by the never-ending strain of a noisy 
business life and are glad to seek an agreeable and profitable employment 
for themselves and families where possibilities are more apparent, prospects 
more evident, the tone of society less strenuous and conventional, and in 
climatic conditions which are more congenial than England can provide. 

Thus it is that the industry is represented by several scions of British 
aristocracy, as well as doctors, lawyers, university and service men from 
many countries and climes. 

The new settler, upon his arrival in the Kootenay, will find the great 
advantage of having the example and development of the pioneers to aid 
him in his work. It may be argued that a man without experience in 
horticulture can hardly be expected to succeed as a fruit grower. This, 
however, to the man of energy will not prove to be the case. Excellent 
works are published on the subject, assistance and advice are given by the 
Government in bulletin form, fruit-growing and shipping associations and 


A drive through 
the woods. 


syndicates are now in good working order, and the beginner thus gradually 
falls in with the requirements of the life and grows up along with his trees. 
There are exceedingly few growers in the valley to-day who had any previous 
knowledge of the work. 

The openings which present themselves to the new settler are new and 
virgin land, or “ improved ” orchard tracts with more or less development 
work completed. Sometimes he is fortunate enough to secure a pioneer’s 
home with trees bearing and buildings already erected. Here he may get 
right into comfort and revenue at once, and whenever possible I would 
advise the purchase of improved land as the quickest and easiest course; 
but, after all, it is just a question of initial capital. 

The mode of procedure which has been proved to be the best and most 
economical is to plant out the fruit trees to some established system, and 
then practise the cultivation of small fruits and vegetables between the rows 
until such time as the trees extend sufficiently to require the whole ground. 
By this means an early revenue is assured from a small acreage, and a 
minimum amount of land has to be gone over for a given result. A com- 
mon mistake, and one to be avoided, is the acquisition of too much land— 
ten to twenty acres is as much as an average family can handle with profit. 
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This perhaps sounds a small plot to be designated by the title of “« Ranch,” 
but a little reflection upon the character and requirements of the industry 
will show that I am right. 

The crops usually grown as standard or permanent fruits are apples, 
cherries, pears, plums, peaches, and apricots, all of which command a ready 
sale in the markets of the Canadian West, which is that huge fruit-growing 
country some 1,000 miles square lying’East'and West between the Rocky 
Mountains and Winnipeg, and North and South between Alaska and the 
American boundary line. The early-bearing fruits, grown between the 
trees, are mainly strawberries, raspberries, tomatoes, etc., for which the same 
market seems to have an insatiable appetite. These latter crops bring very 
excellent returns, commencing to yield, under fair conditions, the second 
year. Returns as high as $400 (£80) to $500 (£100) per acre have been 
obtained from strawberries, results which would be hard indeed to equal in 
any branch of agriculture, except by the standard fruits of the orchard. 
Besides the commercial fruits, of course most families produce, at least, 
their own requirements of the vegetable garden and the dairy, which not 
only reduces the rate of living, but adds to the quality and interests of life. 

As the country becomes better settled, so proportionally do social 
conditions of sport and pastime receive an impetus. Cricket and tennis 
clubs and rifle associations are now being formed amongst the ranchers, 
while the short winter season is made merry by periodical concerts, debates, 
and dances. The very finest sport amongst big game is easily accessible 
in the Rockies and Selkirks in proper season, while the lakes are a never- 
failing source of pleasure to those who are fond of the oar and paddle, or 
content with rod and line. 

Such, then, briefly are the origin, life, and prospects of the Kootenay 
fruit rancher, and after fourteen years’ experience of the work I am able 
to pronounce it the ideal life. Some may prefer the roll-top desk, some the 
frozen mining camps of Atlin and Dawson, others again the cattle plains 
or wheat farms of the prairies; but for a quiet, peaceful, happy life, where 
one can enjoy God’s gifts in their most attractive form, the kindly fruits 
of the earth, bright sunshine, magnificent scenery, and daily close com- 
munion with nature, commend me to a fruit ranch in the Kootenay. 


THE TRAIL OF THE CARIBOU 
By tHE Hon. R. M. Preston 


The ground lies white where the pine trees grow, 

The wolf’s mate calls from the lake below, 

As the Lynx glides out o’er the frozen snow 
On the trail of the Caribou. 

He sniffs the blood on the cold night wind, 

Then tosses the fir-belt far behind, 

And follows the track of the wounded hind, 
The trail of the Caribou. 

Across the plains, through woods of pine, 

By stream and lake and mountain chine, 

He follows the wav’ring, blood-stained sign, 
The trail of the Caribou. 

He marks the wary hoof-prints fail, 

As he speeds along the weak?ning trail, 

And starts from her nest the brooding quail, 
On the trail of the Caribou. 

Then he sees by the light of the moonbeams pale 

The circling track tell its own true tale, 

And he whirls around on the backward trail 
And waits for the Caribou. 


The great limbs crouch in the hidden lair, 

The great cat whirls through the frozen air, 

The Lynx eyes blaze with a baleful glare 
Over the corpse of the Caribou. 
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By Rosert Barr 
WHERE IT WILL COST YOU LESS 


“41 the Carlton Hotel, where 1 reside, 

It’s packed with American millionair-r-r-r-r-1-1-1es, 
And their daughters they admire me when 

I’m passin? up and doon the stair-r-r-r-r-1-1-15.” 


I have never had the pleasure of seeing or hearing Mr. 
Hotel Rates. Harry Lauder, but the above is a verse from one of his 
pathetic songs as rendered by a talking machine I possess. 
The lyric relates the amatory adventures of Rob Roy McIntosh, Esgq., 
belonging to Dundee, who pays a visit to London, and the point I wish to 
emphasise is that he stopped at the Carlton Hotel, where doubtless his food 
cost him more than was the case in Dundee, although the latter may at one 
time have been a dear place so far as provender is concerned, for we remember 
that line in the old song :— 
“ Ah kunna stap langer in bonnie Dundee.” 
There is some original Scottish spelling for you. I always like to vary a 
dialect. 
When a man cannot stop longer in a town, it is usually because the 
hotel wants him to pay up, and he hasn’t the money. 

The defect in Mr. Lauder’s song, from my point of view, is that his 
hero, Mr. R. R. McIntosh, paid too much attention to the daughters of 
the millionaires, and neglected to give us a menu, together with the price 
the Carlton. charged him by the day. When Mr. Lauder reflects that 
during the recent strenuous Election his devoted northern country plumped 
with a remarkable unanimity for no taxation on eatables, he will recognise 
at once that this is the. most important question of the day; therefore I 
suggest to him that when the applause has ended after this song, and the 
tumult and the shouting dies, he should give us, in a few soul-stirring 
words, the amount of his hotel bills. A celebrated singer might easily do 
this, because every spring singer’s sowing machines scatter wheat over the 
ploughed ground that our songsters may live. 

Literary men are equally careless in this matter. I have read book 
after book of modern travel, but the authors seem all to be stopping at 
Carltons or the Cecils or the Savoys of the villages they visit. They give 
us historical information, descriptions of scenery, picturesque particulars 
about the peasants, but never a word touching the hotel bills. For instance, 
in the “ Highways and Byways” series, E. V. Lucas writes delightfully 
of Sussex, but so far as sustenance is concerned he furnishes no information, 
except to praise the beer of a certain pub. Percy Dearmer, in the same 
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excellent collection, goes all through Normandy, and apparently without 
enjoying a meal. I never think of Normandy but I smack my lips. Not 
soon shall I forget the succulent snails which I consumed at the Hotel de 
Normande, in Falaise, which were included in the five francs a day. 

The Falaise man lives well, and very much cheaper than the Englishman 
does, and if you question the ‘quality of his food, I beg to remind you it 
was good enough to’ enable a native of that town to conquer England in 
the year 1066. 


This introduction brings me to the little book I bought 

Cobbett for a shilling. Under a complete misapprehension | 

& Son. bought it, as I told you in these columns last month, and 

then drifted off into a babbling about old book shops. 
The little volume had a card stuck in it, and on that card was written in 
big letters : 
. “ Rides in France, by Cobbett.” 

Now, I possess “ Rural Rides,” by William Cobbett, also numerous 
other books hin his pen, also his biography written by somebody else, 
and, so far as I know, William had never written about his journeys in 
France, so the little book appeared to be a find. : 

During the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, a bright investigator dis- 
covered that the plays were not written by Shakespeare, but by another man 
of the same name. This proved to be the case with the little book I bought. 
Its title page showed it to have been written by James Paul Cobbett, Student 
of Lincoln’s Inn. Apparently James Paul had to pay for the printing of 
it, for the title-page concludes with these words: 

“ Printed for the Author, and published by Charles Clement, No. 183, 
Fleet Street. 1824.” 

On turning to the biography, I learned that the author of this small 
volume was third son of William Cobbett. It seems odd that his four sons 
were all lawyers, when their father had suffered so much from his battles 
in the law-courts, both in England and America. Perhaps William wished 
to keep the fees in the family. 

William Cobbett was always great on education. He resided three 
months in France, wrote a French grammar, assisted by an Englishman, and 
an English grammar, assisted by a Frenchman. Cobbett always thought 
his French grammar the greatest of his works, but everyone else who knows 
anything about it says it is his worst, so it must be pretty bad. 

Very practical in matters of education, William Cobbett set his third 
son astride a horse, gave him a well-filled purse, waved his hand to the 
south, saying : 

“ There’s France. Cross the Channel, and ride four hundred miles 
into the land, and come back another way. Make notes of everything you 
see worth while.” 

The young man writes in his preface as follows: 
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“ The motive to the performing of the “ Ripe ” was simply this: to 
gratify a wish of my FarHER, who was desirous to know the real state of 
the people of France, and especially of. the farmers and labourers.” 

So our young friend started off on Saturday morning, the 1oth of 
October, 1823, and thus we learn what it cost in those days to transport 
a man and 2 horse across the Straits of Dover. 

In the first place, he had to pay four shillings duty on his horse at 
Dover Customs-house, which seems to indicate that we then possessed an 
export duty of one shilling on ten pounds, for the horse was valued at forty 
pounds. For the passage a guinea and a half was charged, and at the French 
Customs-house there was Tariff Reform to the extent of twenty-nine francs 
and fifteen sous. ‘or James Paul himself, the cost of transport was half a 
guinea, and the Customs-house mulcted him two francs for his portmanteau, 
and charged him three francs on the passport he had obtained in London. 


When, sixty-one years before, the Reverend Laurence 


The Sterne took the same voyage, and began his Sentimental 
Sentimental Journey, although it was not published until six years 
Journey. later, he consumed seven hours in the crossing, and sat 


down to fricasseed chicken when he reached Calais. He 
does not enter into the details given by the careful Cobbett, but complains 
of the law by which all the effects of strangers, Swiss and Scots excepted, 
dying in France, are seized, saying : 

“‘ My shirts, and black pair of silk breeches, portmanteau and all, must 
have gone to the King of France,” if the fricasseed chicken had proved fatal. 

However, with the chicken he absorbed a bottle of Burgundy, which 
banished doleful thoughts. He praises its excellence, and states that the 
price was one-and-eightpence. 

Cobbett made the crossing in two hours and a half; a great improve- 
ment on Sterne’s nine hours. He, too, had half a chicken, which cost him 
one-and-three. For lodging he paid two francs, and for breakfast one-and- 
three. The horse ran him into a good bit of money, and he gave a franc 
each to the waiter, the chambermaid, and the ostler, and half a franc to the 
boot-boy, which seems lavish. All in all, his bill at Calais came to ten- 
and-threepence; but he is not dissatisfied, for he says: 

“In the little village of Dartford, and for far inferior accommodation, 
my bill was eleven-and-sixpence.” 

This experience of eighty-seven years ago quite agrees with my own 
of to-day, except that the discrepancy is now greater. England is the 
dearest country I’ve ever lived in, except Scotland. 

Calais was about the most expensive place in France where Cobbett 
tarried. At St. Omer his bill for board and lodging, at an hotel whose 
excellence he praises, was two shillings and elevenpence a day, while at 
Amiens it was a few pence more. 
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At Ecouen he found the ostler quite drunk, which shocked him exceed- 
ingly, as this was the first tipsy person he encountered in France. The 
landlady, however, told Cobbett that the ostler was a German. These 
terrible Germans! It is always the foreigner who misbehaves himself. 

All the way to Paris Cobbett was astonished at the lavishness of the 
meals he partook of. He had been told in England that the French lived 
mostly on vegetables, but this proved false, so it would seem that our 
countrymen knew as little about their neighbours’ manner of living in 1823 
as they do in rgIo. 

In Paris our young Rough Rider put up at the fashionable Hotel de 
Meurice, the most luxurious hostelry he had ever seen. Perhaps this is 
the reason that he went out for the two chief meals of the day. His bill 
is distinctly moderate, namely, two francs for breakfast and three francs for 
his room. 

The state of the labourer in France seemed to James Paul most 
enviable. The peasant is employed by the year, and paid one shilling and 
threepence a day, which is somewhat less than John Burns receives. He 
is given from 12 to 15 acres of land and a small house. Firewood and two 
cows are provided, and on the land is a small vineyard and a small orchard 
of apple and pear trees. For this little estate he pays six pounds five 
shillings per annum. He makes his own wine, cider, or beer, with no 
excise duties, and he has no taxes to pay. He does not worry about the 
price of the loaf, because he can raise what wheat or 1ye he consumes; 
besides this, at the general thrashing on the estate, he receives a portion 
of the corn. To quote Cobbett : 

“The state of the French labourer forms, in short, a perfect contrast 
with that of the poor ragged creature of the same class in England, who 
after a hard day’s work climbs into the pot-house to seek a refuge from the 
cheerlessness of his own abode.” 


Pleased as Cobbett had been with the provisions of 

Lovely Picardy, he was delighted when he arrived in Touraine. 

Touraine. Look at this for two sixpences plus a threepenny bit! 

“The supper consisted of some little fish fried, which 
were caught, I was told, in the Loire; small, but very good. A ragout of 
beef with delicious bread. Roasted fowls with salad. Peaches, apples, 
and grapes by way of dessert, and as much wine as we chose to drink, of 
which two or three bottles each were emptied, in great good humour by my 
companions at table.” 

Old man Cobbett was about the most scurrilous journalist England 
ever produced, and the way he carried on as a politician made our recent 
election s¢em like a love-feast. Still, when it came to educating his boy, 
he did not believe everything that was told him of foreign countries, but 
sent the lad to learn for himself. Here is what the youth says of this 
black bread we have been hearing so much about lately. After stating that 
the best bread he ever tasted was that made in Tours, he goes on: 
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“ The bread that the country people eat is made, in great part, of rye; 
and that sells, of course, for less than the finest of the wheat bread. It 
sells for about one sou and a half ($d.) per pound, but it is more wholesome 
than the whitest of our bakers’ bread in England.” 

Summing up his tour towards the end of the book, James Paul Cobbett 
finds the difference of price between the two countries to be much greater 
than his bills at Calais and Dartford had led him to suppose. He says: 
“ For fare and entertainment as good as the French, you must pay nearly 
three times the sum in England.” 

Coming down to figures, he gives the price, at an inn, of board and 
lodging, including washing and wine per week, everything of the best, at 
Cosme 10/-, at Le Mans and Tours 12/6, and at Alangon 8/4. 

France was at war with Spain while young Cobbett made his tour, 
but the French people did not seem to know much about the siruggle. 

The Revolution was in full force during one of Arthur Young’s horse- 
back rides through France, and that literary farmer narrowly escaped with 
his life on several occasions. 

I'rance was at war with Germany while Laurence Sterne was enjoying 
his Sentimental Journey, but he suffered no inconvenience. 


CUBZLISES PSR 
SI BROS SRSLY wane 
‘go 
By P. SHEPHERD 

“ Pageant Craze! not long ago 
I Seemed you but an idle show, 
A waste of cash, but now my eyes 
Are opened, since in Pageant guise 
My Lady smiles upon me so! 
C fluttering % veil as white as snow 
Caught in a jewelled band ;—below, 


Her eyes laugh out in merry-wise 
(O Pageant Craze!). 


Seon (Reape te PAGEANT CRAZ™ 


Her skirts in velvet softness flow, 
With ancient gems her fingers glow, 
Her cheek the rose’s tint outvjes, 
Observe the conscious colour rise! 
Our ladies hearts too well you know, 


- O Pageant Craze! 


ARE YOU PROFITING BY THE 
MODERN IMPROVEMENT IN PIANOS? 


It is hardly necessary to say that an invention which can revolutionise a world 
industry must possess extraordinary merit. This is just what the Pianola Piano 
has done—vevolutiontsed the entire Piano industry. Could anything show more 
plainly that the PANOLA PIANO possesses advantages that everyone should at 


least know about? 
It does not take a Pianist 


To Play the PIANOLA PIANO. 


Naturally a piano that everyone can play is the piano that almost everyone wants to 
play. 

You have probably had a piano in your home fora number of years. You know 
how little used it has been. The improved piano—the PIANOLA PIANO—is a 
practical instrument to buy. very member of your family can play it. A circulat- 
ing library of music rolls, or rolls bought outright, gives you access to all the music 
of the world. 

It is a pleasure to hear the PLANOLA PIANO played, and a still greater 
pleasure to play it yourself. Thisis because it is artistic. All the famous musicians 
of the world have testified to this. Many have said a performance with the 
PIANOLA PIANO “is better than the playing of the most gifted amateur.” 

Would you not like to know about this improved piano? It can be played by 
hand the same as any other, and is not surpassed jn musical qualities by any other. 

end for Catalogue “J,” 
which gives full description 
and illustrations, as well as 
details of an easy payment 
plan. 


The ORCHESTRELLE Co. 


AOLTAN HALL, 


138-6-7, New Bond St., London, W. 


Do not make the mistake 
of thinking that all piano- 
players are Pianolas.. They 


are not. If you cannot see the name Pianola on the tnstrument you are buying, tt 
ts not a Pianola and lacks tts vital advantages. 
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The _ sartorial 
scheme, which has 
lain for many weeks 
dormant in the brain 
of manipulating 
powers, hidden from 
the gaze of the 
uninitiated, is unfolding. There are comforting indications that many of 
the recent abominations, so unaccountably fostered by Fashion, will receive 
that fickle person’s favour no longer. 

For example, what more unbecoming mode (as regards hairdressing) 
has ever been exploited than the chignon. Nevertheless, femininity, with 
a devotion worthy of a better cause, received it with open arms, till Madame 
La Mode came to the rescue, with the mandate that coils, puffs, and curls 
are to be the order of the day. A modification of the chignon, carried out 
by closely compressed coils, is the most pleasing form this innovation has 
ever assumed. 


THE VOICE OF SPRING. 


Gladys and I, walking down Dover Street the other day, realised the 
sun was—or should be—daily growing stronger, and that a really beautiful 
spell of weather (which we, this year of all years, are surely justified in 
expecting) must not find us unprepared. Intent on modistic direction, we 
entered Paquin’s well-known portals, and were not disappointed.. Here 
were many lovely gowns for the Reviera, home spring wear, and this season’s 
debutante, to say nothing of those destined for the coming courts, and 
well calculated to please the heart of the fortunate wearer. 

I must tell you of a coat and skirt which at once held our attention. 
It was composed of ciel bleu moiré, the curtailed skirt’s sole adornment 
was a wide copper-hued volant of the same silk, while the coat of modest 
length was trimly drawn into the waist. Moiré ou dit is highly in favour, 
and its attractiveness will be readily acknowledged. Much on the same 
lines was another of biscuit-coloured fabric, though evidently intended for 
sterner wear. It possessed a belt of vivid crimson patent leather, which 
could, of course, be altered at will. However, one of the most tempting 
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examples forms the subject of Gladys’ 
sketch. It is in the silkiest consis- 
tency of zibeline cloth, the admirable 
shade of which is Bordeaux. The 
coat explains itself; but just one word 
about the skirt, guiltless of seams, it 
is pleated at the back into a deft yoke, 
the whole effect breathing style, taste 
—and Paquin. 

With regard to the hats you 
asked about, we found a delightful 
array at Madame Zara’s. Witness the 
original shape pictured, in ficelle Tegal 
straw. It is adorned by an adroit 
combination of mauve iris, giant 
buttercups, and pink roses. We are 
sending you a less ambitious but 
equally successful straw hat of the 
sailor persuasion. It is just the thing 
for morning wear, and possesses two 
distinctive features—an under-lining of black velvet and its price of a 
guinea. Madame Zara is to be found at 1, Conduit Street. Don’t forget— 
it is the second floor, and she also makes most attractive gowns. 


THE CHARM OF CREPE. 


Paris has recovered, with its well-known vitality, from the floods, the 
latest reports confirming the growing suspicion that many gowns this year 
will be fashioned of crépe. The little morning frock, beloved of us all, 
invites success in a dainty tint, with a contrasting note of colour at the throat 
and waist. 

In response to an urgent letter from the little cousin about to be 
married, we sought Mr. Gregg, the noted glover, on the first floor of 91, 
New Bond Street. Many other adjunc s can be obtained as well; however, 
on this occasion our chief concern was hosiery. We sent her down a charm- 
ing assortment, including Lisle thread stockings ornamented with a design 
from an old piece of Torchon lace, drop-stitch ones at 1/3 a pair, black with 
coloured clocks, and many coloured varie- 
ties. When she is in India, she will, I am 
sure, bless us daily for the fine mosquito 
proof pairs we selected, while we found 
a veritable boon in the way of well moulded 
soles worn under the stocking, which treble 
its life. 

We then had the nicest little luncheon, 
with the comforting knowledge that every- 
thing was home-made, at Alan’s Tea 
Rooms (263, Oxford Street), for the 
modest sum of 1/6. We send you a sketch 
and a menu, so you can see for yourself. 
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The rooms are charmingly deco- 
rated; one is set apart for smoking, 
while another, which is large and 
sunny, can be hired for At Homes 
and meetings. You can lunch, also, 
for a shilling, and for afternoon tea 
Alan’s popularity is undoubted. 
The Contessa Maffei asked us 
to dine the other night. When 
listening afterwards to her glorious 
voice, we were struck with the 
gown of black chiffon velvet. The 
skirt was long and clinging, the cor- 
sage being relieved with silver | tit, a | 
tissue veiled in black ninon, further | Lely 3 91d Lt 
decorated with a garniture of the | 
fashionable black silk soutache. | 
The soutache bordered sleeves were 
elbow length, with a dainty under- 
part of silver tissue. 


MOTORITIES. 

We met some extremely inter- 
esting people, among them the new and proud possessor of a 80-h.p. 
Daimler, who invited us to go for a week’s tour in the Midlands. So the 
next morning naturally found us at that motorist’s Mecca known as Dun- 
hilPs. It is situated at 2, Conduit Street, and we found a veritable embarras 
de riches within. Everything was so exactly appropriate, we wished we 
were buying outfits for unlmited numbers. ; 

A Harris tweed coat in a warm shade of brown demanded and received 
notice. Besides attractiveness it possessed ingenuity, for it had a detachable 
lining, which could be carried out in fleece or leather, and utilised at pleasure. 
The coat, and all appertaining to it, was admirably tailored and finished. 
While I was duly admiring, Gladys had purchased a fascinating one in dull 
purple leather, very similar in design; while there was a wide choice of 
warmly lined boots and motor bonnets, whose becoming properties were 
obvious at a glance. We advise you also to send for some neat varieties 
of sporting hats, excellent for otter hunting. Some decided novelties were 
comprised in fringed suede cushions, destined to harmonise with the car, 
gauntlet gloves, the long upper part of which were manipulated with cane 
supports, and a celluloid hand screen will enable us to talk with ease in an 
open motor. 

Given an occasional break such as this, there is really no place like 
London, especially now, when those with prophetic souls are predicting an 
unusually good season. 


The Fashion Editress will be always glad to o 
receive letters and to give any advice or help Wi e 
required; also names and addresses of shops 


where the desired articles can be most satts- 
factorily obtained. 


“DRENCHER-PROOF ” 


IMPERVIOUS TO THE 
HEAVIEST RAIN OR 
STRONGEST WIND 


Made of finest West 
of England Tweed 
of exclusive design 
and shades. Heavily 
proofed by our own 
special process, 
which gives perfect 
ventilation in addi- 
tion to its weather- 
resisting qualities. 


1706. Lined Silk 
(shoulders and 
sleeves) 64 Gns. 


1706a. Lined Fleece 
74 Gns. 


1706b. Lined 
Leather 10} Gns. 


1706c. With detach- 
able Leather 
lining 11 Gns. 


WRITE FOR OUR 1g1o 
CATALOGUE, FREE ON 
REQUEST. 


- DUNHILL'S 


| 

_ 2 CONDUIT ST ..LONDON, W | 
| 
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88, Cross St., MANCHESTER. 72, St. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW. 


THE DURABILITY TEST — 


Our Friend wanted to buy a ‘Typewriter. He was supremely ignorant in 
the matter of Typewriters. He therefore made enquiry among his acquaintances. 

Mr. Mortimer Munchausen swore by the ‘'weedledum Typewriter. ‘‘ There 
is nothing like it,’’ was his convincing and original remark. 

Mr. Verreker Cholmondeley, on the contrary, held that the Tweedledee Type- 
writer ‘‘ had them all beaten to a frazzle’’ (Mr. V. C. had recently been to 
America); Mr. Colclough, differing from both, said... But why prolong the 
agony? Briefly, Mr. Eachman recommended the Hisown Typewriter. So that 
Our Friend was puzzled. But if he knew nothing of Typewriters, he was never- 
theless a man of resource. He was also a humorist; so he determined to hold 
a little Durbar, or Levee, or T party (‘‘ ‘T’’ for Typewriter, you know). And 
thus it came to pass that, one bright afternoon, five polished gentlemen in five 
polished silk hats, with five polished metal .cases of various dimensions, presented 
themselves at the office of Our Friend, who received them cordially, and allotted 
them chair space and table space. 

Then began the Tourney. Five valiant knights sat punching the arid alphabet 
into Literature. ‘They punched a flat-race (that was about one Mary and a certain 
Lamb), ending up neck and neck. ‘They punched stencils, and each was as good 
as the others. They punched manifold, and all the tenth copies were equally 
undecipherable. So they beamed upon each other and shrugged their shoulders. 
Then spake Our Friend as follows :— 

** Gentlemen, in all things save one your machines seem to be equally excellent. 
But in one particular they differ widely. The machines of Messrs. A, B, C, and 
D appear to cost £22 apiece, the machine of Mr. E costs but 413 odd. Now, 


can...’’ At this point he was interrupted by strenuous cries of ‘‘ Durability, 
durability ; it cannot be attained at such a price !’’ But the five smiles had changed 
to four frowns and a laugh. Silence ensued. 3 


Then arose Mr. E, with dignity, as it were to accept a challenge. In silence 
he drew an ample handkerchief from his pocket and wrapped it slowly round a 
closed fist. 

‘*T will strike a blow for ‘ Empire,’’’ he observed, and before any could 
prevent him he struck his little Typewriter full and hard in the keyboard !! 

All that was mechanic in the souls of the amazed onlookers cried out. They 
crowded about to examine it. 

‘* Alphonso,’’ remarked Mr. E quietly, folding-his arms, ‘‘ play me that little 
thing in E minor, about the lamb.”’ 

Mr. A caressed the wounded Typewriter, and punched sympathetically; but 
lo! not a false note, not a jar or a catch; the machine was not injured at all! 
Even the alignment was perfect. : 

‘‘In other words,’’ said Mr. E, as they examined the perfect machine, 
‘* durability can be obtained at £713 odd.”’ 

Messrs. A, B, C, and D would not permit their machines to suffer this ordeal. 

“You see,’’ explained Mr. E when they had departed, ‘‘ you cannot go 
flinging a dozen loose flails simultaneously about a room without tangling them up. 
Their type-bars are just flails, that swing free up to the paper or ribbon; ‘f other 
type-bars get in its way, the type gets damaged, and the bar probably twisted. 
The ‘ Empire’ type-bar does not swing. It is pushed along a support right to 
the paper. The actual type face cannot be made to touch anything in the machine 
except the ribbon. If one key is struck while another is still depressed, the 
shoulders meet and no harm is done; thus the most fruitful and expensive source 
of Typewriter-illness is absolutely eradicated.”’ 

Of course, it is hardly necessary to state that the ‘‘ Empire’ is a visible - 
writing machine. 

Why is the ‘‘ Empire ’’ so much cheaper than other machines of similar grade? 


The Durability Test 


For two reasons: firstly, because the prices of the expensive l'ypewriters are kept 
up artificially by a Trust; secondly, because the working parts of the ‘* Empire 
are fewer and less complicated than those of other machines—particularly in the 
matter of bearings and joints. Simplicity is a great advantage; if anything does 
go wrong with the ‘‘ Empire,’’ any ordinary mortal can put it right. 

If the machine is so very good, it should certainly be popular. /s it popular ? 
Well, His Majesty’s Government use 1,200 of them ‘The Canadian Pacific Railway 
uses 1,000. Other appreciators, great and small, bring the total number of 
machines in use up to something over 75,000. 

That is something, is it not? 

The ‘‘ Empire ’’ is the British Typewriter; it is made in Montreal, Canada ; 
by British hands; of British material. 

The 1909 model ‘* No. 2’”’ has thirty keys and ninety characters ; it costs seven- 
teen pounds. The cheaper ‘‘ No. 1’ model at £13 25. 6d. is still being manufac- 
tured, but the ‘‘ No. 2 Empire’’ has certain very attractive improvements and 
additions which are well worth the extra money to many users. For instance, the 
column selector and tabulator, the back-spacing key, six additional characters. 

But call at 77, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and see it. 

_ Or call up 5773 Bank, and they will call on you. 

Or they will let you have a machine on trial; for, after all, the ‘‘ No. 2 Empire 
is its own best advocate by far. 

Or if youare interested in Typewriters at large, drop them a card, and they will 
send you a beoklet about the All-British Typewriter that will give you pleasure to 


read. 
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Complaints continue to reach us from all parts of the country to the 
effect that Mr. W. Hore Hopcson’s “ Carnacki” stories 
are producing a widespread epidemic of Nervous Prostration! 
So far from being able to reassure or calm our nervous readers, 
we are compelled to warn them that “The Whistling Room,”’ 
which we publish this month, is worse than ever. Our adver- 
tising manager had to go to bed for two days after reading 
the advance sheets; a proof reader has sent in his resignation; 


But this is no 


and, worst of all, our smartest office boy 
place to bewail or seek for sympathy. Yet another of those 


stories will appear in April! 


“Vanity and Some Sables” ‘is the contribution of O. Henry, 


who also will continue to appear monthly. 


Last November we published an article by Miss Cicety Witmot, 
entitled “En Famille in the Fatherland,” which struck us 
and our appreciative readers as being so thoroughly excellent 
that we begged for more in the same vein. There are some 
who say that the fair sex is devoid of humour. Let them 


read Miss Wilmot’s article. 


“ Dispossessed ” is a typical J. S. FLercuer story, but a very serious 


one, 


Did you enjoy “ Napoleon’s Night Out”? Then read “A Foul 
Affair,” by the same author, J. Jounston Smitn, and illus- 


trated oy the same excellent artist, L. R. Brightweil, 
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“Chimpaapu ” continues to enliven us with his misfortunes. This 


time he gets engaged! 


Mr. J. W. Foro, who himself owns and farms a British Columbian 
“© fruit-ranch,” contributes a particularly interesting and attrac- 


tive article about his place. 


By the way, we have received many enquiries in connection with these 
Canadian articles of ours, about the possibilities of Canada for 
the small capitalist who wants to own and work his own land, 
and we are glad to say that we have been able to give them 


some very valuable information. That, in fact, is one of the 
objects of our “Canada” section; so if you yourself or any 


of your friends want to know more, drop us a line, by all means. 


Next month we will present you with a particularly interesting batch 
of stories. Not the least notable of them will be “ A Stranded 
Soul,” by Miss E. L. Wuire, a most striking and original tale. 


“The Flight” also (by Franx Henry, an Australian contributor), 
should amuse you quite a lot: and “Zeal” is another of 


Rurert M. Heatn’s excellent naval yarns. 


4 question to you, Fair Reader; how do you like your own new 


feature, “The Vanity Pages” ? 


AN EVENT OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 15 


The Great Clearance Sale 


STORY & TRIGGS 


152 to 156, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


(Near St. Paul’s and Blackfriars Stations.) 


THE WHOLE of the enormous Stock of Antique, Superior Second-hand and Modern 

urniture is being offered at reductions which will effect a saving to the purchaser of 
from 15% to 50%. Our Patrons may reasonably ask, “If this is really genuine, why 
are you making these great reductions on saleable articles >” 


THERE ARE 3 REASONS: 


1st. The past has been a year of great depression in the Furniture Trade, and in 
addition to our large Stock in London, our agents have accumulated a large 
quantity of Antiques in various parts of the country. We have now to take 
delivery of these. 
Therefore we must clear some of our Stock to make room. 


2nd. A reat many pcople are unaware of the Real Value offered at this establish- 
ment in the ordinary way. We are, therefore, making a determined effort to 
convince everyone that our Standard of Value for really high-class furniture is 
unassailable, 


3rd. Owing to the expiration of the lease of our Church Entry warehouse (at rear 
of our Queen Victoria Street showrooms), we have taken new and more convenient 
premises. The former is stocked with an immense co'lection of household and 
office furniture, which we do not wish to have the trouble and expense of moving. 
We realise that a special inducement to purchase must be offered. 
Therefore we invite you to pay us a visit, and you will find the prices not only an 
inducement, but also a revelation. 


T. R. 715, 


Georgian Design Bureau, 


2ft. 6in. wide by 3ft. 2in. high. 


Interior fitted with drawers and pigeon holes. 


Well made of Solid Mahogany and beautifully 
finished. 


Sale Price £3 3s. 9d. 
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GLEBA FEED MEAL 


(By Royal Letters Patent) 
is the most scientific food for horses and all live stock. NOT A 
MEDICINE, but an unique food and corrective. Write for testimonials 
from hunting men, gentlemen farmers, estate managers, &c., &c 


5 cwt. TRIAL LOT TO ANY STATION FOR £2-5-0 WITH ORDER 
H. N. BATHGATE & CO., G.F. Dep., ATLANTIC HOUSE, BRISTOL. 
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The Perfected SELF-FILLING FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Everyone is interested in the New Invention applied to the “Torpepo” Self- 
Filling Pen. It has the following advantages :—Fills itself in a moment ; Cleans 
itself instantly ; No rubber to perish or other parts to get out of order; Does not 
leak or blot and always ready to write; Twin feed and all latest improvements, 


The Makers claim the “TORPEDO” Self-Filling Pen 
the Best Pen made, being convinced everyone should use it. 


A REMARKABLE OFFER is made to the Public:— 
The 10/6 “Torpzpo” Self-Filling Pen, with 14 carat Gold Nib, for ... 3/6 
The 15/= “Torprepo” Self-Filling Pen, fitted with Massive Diamond 

Pointed 14-carat Gold Nib sas a6 Hes te bie 5/6 
21/- Handsome Gold Mounted Pen, fitted with best quality Gold Nib, for 7/6 

A_THREE YEARS’ QUARANTEE WITH EVERY PEN 
FOR RELIABILITY, and, if you are not satisfied, money will be returned or 
Pen exchanged till suited. Points can be had Fine, Medium, Broad, or J, soft 
or hard. 

Readers of “ The Idler Magazine” can have full confidence in the “Torpepo” 

Pen. No other Pen so simple, reliable, or such pleasure to use. Order at once. 


Makers:—BLOOM & CO., Ltd., 37, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
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QUALITY ALWAYS TELLS! 


The sales of CHAMBERLAIN’S 


“RAPID GROWTH” CHICK FOODS. 


are four times as large as in 1907, and are 


STILL RAPIDLY GROWING! 
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To test their value send for a FREE 1-lb. packet RAPID 
GROWTH CHICK FEED (enclosing 3d. stamps toward 
postage). 
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Sule Makers :— 


GHAMBERLAIN, POLE & CO., Ltd., 


ChicKen Food Specialists, , 
Dept. B.C. Bristol. 
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INTERESTING FURNITURE 


NOW PROCEEDING. 


WRITE FOR FULLY ILLUSTRATED SALE CATALOGUE. 


To those of our patrons who have not recently visited our enlarged 
and extensive galleries of ANTIQUE and superior SECOND-HAND 
FURNITURE, our present Stock will prove a REVELATION. 


Only Address : 


STORY & TRIGGS, 
152 to 156, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
Opposite St. Paul's, and near Blackfriars Station. 
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V. MARICH & CO. (MALTA) 
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100 sent 
post free 
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For full particulars, reports, ‘ete., in plain sealed 
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AMERICAN What a programme the “ Tivoli "’ 
does put up. There are no ‘‘ weak- 

ADVERTISING lings’? at all; if all the encores de- 
REPRESENTATIVE | manded the other night could have 


been given the performance would 
have continued till about one o’clock 
next morning. 
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“Well, Eve had one blessing,’’ 
sighs the woman. ‘ She didn’t have 


Windsor, Ontario, to clean house. a : 
No,’’ agrees the man. But I'll 
CANADA. 


bet a dollar she did, just the same.’’ 


The Strongest and most Economical on the Market. 


From 43d. per Running Yard. 
Used on the Principal Estates in the Country. 


Send for Descriptive Booklet, post free. 
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EXHIBITION GROUP OF BARR'S SELECTED VEGETABLES. 


Very Finest Strains of Vegetable Seeds 


OF PROVEN GROWTH. 
Collections, 5/6 to 105/-. 


Very Finest Strains of Flower Seeds 
for all Seasons, including many beautiful novelties. 


Collections 5/6 to 63/-. 
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BARR’S PURE LAWN GRASSES. 


Produce Beautiful Smooth Lawns, Tennis Courts, Croquet Grounds, Bowling Greens, &c. 


The following Mixtures of Grass Seeds are composed of thoroughly cleaned seeds of highest quality only, and contain 
neither Ciover nor Coarse Grasses ; they cannot fail to give the greatest satisfaction. 


= The Seed is sold by weight, being the only correct method of estimating the quantity needed for a given space. 
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The finest manure for all Grass Lands, composed of ingredients calculated to eras a wigorous growth of grass only. 
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For hints on Making and Management of Lawns, see BARR'S LAWN GRASS CIRCULAR, Free on application. 
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Actual size of new square-shaped Biscuit. 


Every Original Biscuit, both round and 
Hl square, now bears our Trade Mark— | 
Head of Dr. Oliver, Inventor. 
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